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PUBUC   SCHOOL  PUPILS — THE  GENERAL  INVESTIGATION. 

The  summary  table  on  the  pages  following  shows  for  each  of  the 
37  cities  included  in  the  public-school  study  the  number  ofpupils  of 
each  race,  or  people,  for  whom  information  was  secured.  The  tabu- 
lation is  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil.  This  sum- 
maiy  includes  the  primary  facts  for  the  30  cities  enumerated  on 
page  5,  and  the  first  7  of  the  cities  enumerated  on  page  6. 
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The  Inunigratioft  Commission. 


The  total  number  of  pupils  (irescnt  in  the  public  schools  of  the  37 
cities  on  the  day  the  enumeration  was  made,  and  for  whom  iMor> 
mation  was  secured,  was  1,815,217.  The  data  are  pre^nted  accord* 
ing  to  race  of  father  of  pupil.  More  than  60  distinct  foreign  races  or 
peoples  are  represented. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  pupils 
of  each  race  or  people  as  compared  with  the  total  number,  1,81.'),217- 

Tablb  2. — Race  dUtribution  ofpupilt  in  the  public  trhooU  iff  37  citia. 


OKienil  nativity  Mdi™  of 
iBlheroIpapil. 

Number 
popdi. 

reicaDt 

bUtlOD. 

aeiHnltutlTitrudroraol 
/ulwr  of  pupil. 

Nomlw 

PDPLI*. 
1. 

i,ns.M7 

butlco. 

^MlTe-l^or□; 

7IB,7W 
3M 

1.031 

X,M6 

m 

i 

'i 

III, MO 

i.ooa 

»,1S9 

34,  on 

lE.MT 

■as 

33 

33,as 

K 
K 

3.3 
{•) 

io!t 

1.0 

iil 

Spuibb-Aiaancan 

RaoDatipc^iitoci 

InJIui,  Soutb  AiiwtMu.. 

nf.737 

■  Lev  tbaa  0^  par  MDt. 

Of  the  1,815,217  pupils,  7«6,727,  or  42.2  per  cent,  are  children  of 
nativo-bom  fathers,  and  1,048,490,  or  57.8  per  cent,  are  children  of 
forei^-bom  fathers.  The  1,048,490  pupils  were  either  themselvefl 
bom  abroad  or  were  bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreien-bom  fathera. 
Of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  39.5  per  cent  are  children  of  native- 
bom  white  fathers  and  2.7  per  cent  arc  children  of  native-bom  negro 
fathers.  Among  the  pupils  who  are  children  of  foreign-bora  fathers 
the  Hebrews  are  represented  by  318,822,  or  17.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
numl>er  of  children.  The  Germans  are  the  second  in  order  numer- 
icully,  being  represented  by  211,460  pupils,  or  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
gTAiu]  total.  The  Italians  (North  and  South)  are  represented  by 
114,KS7  pupils,  or  6.4  per  cent  of  the  grand  total.  No  other  race  10 
repre-sentod  by  as  many  as  100,000  pupils,  and  only  two — the  Irish 
anil  Kii^lish— are  represented  by  as  many  as  50,000  pupils. 
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The  number  of  publio-school  pupils  for  whom  information  was 
secured  in  each  city  is  dbown  by  general  nativity  of  father  of  pupil 
in  the  table  which  follows: 

Tablb  3. — Number  of  public  school  pujrilffor  whom  information  was  secured  in  each  city, 

by  general  nativity  of  father  of  pupil. 


City. 


Baltimore 

B»yaty 

B<HtOO 

Bnflalo 

Ctdsr  Rapida. 


Chkafo 

Ctndnnati 

ClevelADd 

Detroit 

Diiloth 

FUl  River.... 

Haverhill 

Jotuatown 

KanMsClty.. 
Los  Angeles.. 

LoweQ 

I^ynn 

Ittochestcr... 

Hsridcn 

Mllwaakee 

Iflmieapolb.. 

Ktwark 

NewBedJbrd. 
New  Britain.. 
New  Orleans.. 

NewYork 

PhlbdelpliU.. 

PUtsburs 

Pro vidcDoe . . . 

8t  Louis 

Sen  Trancisco. 

Scnnton 

Shenandoah.. 
Sooth  Omaha. 
Wortcstcr..... 
Tonkers 


Total  num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Total. 


59,876 

5,474 

01,443 

49,  Ul 

2,231 

3,903 

235,452 

33,621 

58,941 

42,760 

10,805 

13,926 

4,264 

5,320 

27,159 

33,422 

11.011 

9,583 

5,078 

4.014 

38,660 

38,578 

44,605 

8,435 

4,718 

30,199 

569,163 

145,285 

45,378 

25,260 

70,928 

33,547 

16,157 

3,519 

4,246 

18.224 

10,841 


Number  of  pupils  chit 
dren  of— 


1,815,217 


Native- 

Foreign- 

born 

bom 

fothers. 

fathers. 

42,786 

17,090 

2,832 

2,642 

33,333 

58,110 

22,267 

26,844 

1,468 

763 

1,010 

2,893 

76,887 

158,565 

24,499 

9,122 

23,822 

35,119 

19,929 

22,831 

2,826 

8,069 

4,568 

9,358 

2,596 

1,668 

3,998 

1,322 

21,370 

^,789 

22,742 

10,680 

4,441 

6,570 

5,343 

4.240 

2,597 

2,481 

1,809 

2,205 

18,028 

20,622 

16,543 

22,035 

18,346 

26,259 

2,633 

5,802 

1,637 

3,061 

24,748 

5,451 

162,360 

406,803 

80,820 

M,465 

24,569 

20,809 

10,354 

14,906 

48,304 

22,624 

14,142 

19.405 

7,682 

8,475 

1,158 

2,361 

2,229 

2,017 

7,576 

10,648 

4,475 

6.366 

7GC,727 

1.048,490 

Per  cent  of  pupils  chil- 
dren of— 


Native-^ 
'bonr 
fathers. 


71.5 
5L7 
36.5 
45.3 
65.8 
25.9 
32.7 
72.9 
40.4 
46.6 
25.9 
32.8 
60.9 
75.2 
78.7 
68.0 
40.3 
55.8 
51.1 
45.1 
46.6 
42.9 
41.1 
31.2 
34.7 
8L9 
28.5 
55.6 
54.1 
41.0 
68.1 
42^2^ 

32.9 
52.5 
41.6 
41.3 


42.2 


Foreign- 

bcnm 

liathers. 


28.5 
48.3 
63.5 
54.7 
34.2 
74*1 
67.3 
27.1 
59.6 
53.4 
74.1 
67.2 
39.1 
24.8 
21.3 
32.0 
59.7 
44.2 
48.0 
54.0 
53.4 
57.1 
58.0 
68.8 
65.3 
18.1 
71.5 
44.4 
45.0 
59.0 
31.9 
57.8 

67.1 
47.5 
58.4 
58.7 


57.8 


Chelsea  and  Duluth,  each  with  74.1  percent  of  their  pupils  children 
of  forei^-bom  fathers,  rank  first  in  this  respect. 

Tlie  cities  showing  more  than  60  per  cent  of  their  pupils  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  are  the  following: 

Percent. 

Chelaea 74.1 

Duluth 74.1 

New  York 71.5 

New  Bedford 68.8 

Chicago.-... 67.3 

New  Orleans  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  pupils  who  are  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  and  Kansas  City  ranks  second.  The  cities 
wiUi  less  than  40  per  cent  of  their  pupils  children  of  foreign-born 
fathers  are  the  following: 


Percent 

FaU  River '. 67.2 

Shenandoah 67. 1 

New  Britain 65. 3 

Boston 63.5 


Peroent. 

NewOrieans 18.1 

KaoMflCity 21.3 

JohniCawn 24.8 

(SDcionatL 27.1 

Utiiiion 2».b 


Percent. 

St.  Louifl 31.  9 

Loa  Angeles 32. 0 

Cedar  Rapids 34.2 

Haverhin 39.1 
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The  table  next  presented  shows  for  each  of  the  37  cities  the  pro- 
portion of  pupils  of  each  specified  race.     Foreign  races  represented 


Table  4. — Race  distribution  of  pupilt 


General  nattvlty  and  noe  of  taihtet  of 
pupU. 

ToUl 
for  87 
dtlfla. 

BalU- 
more. 

Bay 
City. 

Boston. 

Buffalo. 

Cedar 
Rapids. 

Chel- 
sea. 

1 

Native-born: 

White 

39.5 
2.7 
(«) 

.1 

1.7 

.6 

1.8 

.5 

.3 

3.2 

.1 

.5 

11.6 

.1 

2.2 

1.3 

.8 

10.7 

2.6 

4.8 

1.9 

4.5 

.2 

.4 

1.1 

L4 

.3 

.1 

.4 

1.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

2.6 

.1 

.2 

.2 

58.1 
13.4 

51.4 
.3 

34.9 
1.6 
(•) 

.1 
.1 
.8 

7.7 
.3 
.2 

4.1 
.1 
.3 

3.0 

(•) 
1.1 

1.1 

.2 

12.4 

.9 

16.5 

2.2 

5.9 

.4 

.1 

.5 

.2 

.4 

1.8 

8. 

1.9 
.3 
.1 
.4 

45.0 
.4 

65.1 
.7 

25.2 
.7 

3 

Negro 

3 

Inaiui 

4 

Forelgn-bom: 

Armentftn 

.7 
.2 

L4 

10.0 

.1 

.1 

4.6 
.1 
.2 

2.2 

5 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1.0 

«i 

.1 

"\^ 

8.7 

<V.8 
.6 
.2 

10.3 
.6 
.8 
.3 
1.1 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.6 

a. 

.2 

?ai  . 
(a) 
.1 

.1 

4.7 

15.5 

.1 

.2 

4.0 

.1 

.2 

9.3 

.6' 

""i'.h' 

.1 
.9 

.*i 

.'3' 

3.3 

"i'i' 
.1 
.3 
.3 

.1 
.2 

4.8 
.1 
.2 

3.4 

.1 

.5 

17.9 

"lo 

.3 
.1 
2.6 
.3 
2.9 
1.3 
6.3 

.'2* 

.2 
9.5 

1.1 
.1 

8. 

.1 

.2 
.3 

18.0 

(«) 

1.3 

1.2 

.2 

.9 

."i" 

4.3 

6 

7 

Canadian,  Other 

K 

Pantoh . .'. 

9 

Dutch 

10 

English 

11 

Finnish 

12 

French 

13 

German 

14 

Greek 

15 

Hebrew,  German .  

•  X 

•  X 

...... ^. 

•1 
.9 

1         -1 

1.3 

.4 

.4 

39.1 

1.3 

5.7 

.5 

•      .7 

(«) 

16 

Hebrew,  Polish 

17 

18 

H(>brew,  R«««liyi ...... 

19 

Hebrew,  Other 

20 

Irish 

21 

Italian,  North 

22 

Italian,  South 

23 

24 

Magyar 

25 

.3 
.3 

.'2' 

.9 

.4 

1.9 
.1 

"\. 

1.0 

26 

Polish !.!.!...'..... 

27 

28 

Roumanian 

29 

Russian 

30 

Scotch 

31 

Slovak 

32 

Slovenian 

33 

Spanish- A  m«»rican 

■ 1 

34 

Swedish 

2.1 

.1 

.2 

1.4 

.6 

35 

Syrian 

86 

Webh 

87 

Other  races  f> 

38 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•    100.0 

100.0 

39 

42.2 
57.8 

71.5 
28.5 

51.7 
48.3 

36.5 
63.5 

45.3 
54.7 

65.8 
34.2 

25.9 
74.1 

40 

Total  foreign-bom 

•  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

ft  "  Other  races  '"^  includes  races  having  fewer  than  1,000  repiesentatives  in  the  total  for  37  cities,  and 
pupils  whose  race  is  not  reported. 
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an  1,000  pupils  in  the  total  for  the  37  cities  are  not  sepa- 
lerated. 

Iff,  by  city;  percentages. 


Cleve- 
land. 


38.0 
1.5 
(•) 

(•) 

8.6 
.2 

2.2 
.3 
.5 

4.5 
.1 
.2 

17.0 

(•) 
1.6 

.0 

.3 
5.7 
2.0 
1.6 
1.0 
2.6 

.2 
2.0 

.2 
2.3 


.1 

.3 

1.2 

1.1 

.2 

.1 

.6 


Detroit. 


45.4 
1.2 
(«) 

(«) 

.7 

1.5 

11.3 

.3 

.4 

4.5 

(•) 

.7 
18.6 

(•) 

1.0 
.4 
.2 

3.5 
.4 

1.6 

1.0 
.5 
.1 
.2 
.1 

3.0 


"\2 

2.0 

.1 


a 


.3 
.1 
.1 


Dohith. 


25.5 
.4 

.1 


.3 

« 

3.7 

12.2 

8.8 

1.6 

1.0 

•  X 

.1 

2.6 

ii'o 

2,6 

•  X 

.4 

•  ■ 

5.2 

•  D 

•  X 

.5 
.2 
.1 

8.7 
.1 

1.0 
.0 
.0 

(•) 

.1 

12.5 

2.4 


.4 

2.6 


.1 

21.0 

.1 

.2 


FaU 
RlTer. 


32.4 
.3 
(•) 


.2 

.3 

.1 
5.6 

.3 
7.4 
1.0 
1.0  [ 


Haver- 
hill. 


.1 

.0 

13.0 

(«) 
.1 
2.0 


(«) 


.2 
.2 
.3 


John»> 
town. 


50.5 
1.8 


.5 


5.7  ' 
7.3 

.1 

.1 
3.1 


.8 
.6 
.1 


« 


.1  '. 
.1  . 


.3 

.i" 


74.4 
.8 


.1 


(•) 


.3 
.2 


3.6 


.1 

8.4 

.1 

.2 


(• 


?.4 


.1 
7.6 

.0  '  .6 

5.6  '  1.5 

1.6  ,  .8 

1.7  1  .5 
.1  ' 


1.5 

..... 


(•) 
.4 
1.1 
.1 


.3 

.3 

1.6 


City. 


70.0 
8.7 


.1 
.1 

1.0 
.4 
.2 

1.7 

«3 
4.0 

(«) 
1.1 

.7 

.1 
2.6 

.3 
2.0 

.4 
2.2 


(«) 


.1 


(•) 


(«) 


.2 
.6 


1.0 

(«) 
.1 


1.5 
.3 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 

(«) 
.2 
.4 

.2 

.1 

.1 

1.3 

1.0 

.1 

1.0 

1.5 
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The  general  nativity  percentages  have  ak^ady  been,  discussed  in 
connection  with  a  previous  table.  It  will  be  of  interest  at  tlus  time  to 
note  certain  races. 

Johnstown  has  the  highest  proportion  of  pupils  who  are  children  of 
native-bom  white  fathers.  In  only  7  of  the  37  cities  is  the  proportion 
of  pupils  who  are  children  of  native-bom  white  fathers  as  nign  as  60 
per  cent.    The  cities  arranged  in  order  in  this  respect  are: 


Percent 

JohnBtown 74.4 

Kansas  City 70.0 

Cincinnati 66. 6 

New  Orleans 65. 3 


Percent 

Cedar  Rapids 65.1 

Los  Anf^ies 64.8 

St.  Louis 61. 7 


Chelsea  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  pupils  who  are  children  of 
native-bom  white  fathers.  The  four  cities  with  less  than  30  per  cent' 
are: 


Percent 

Chelsea 25.2 

Duluth 25.5 


Percent 

New  York 27.4 

New  Bedford 29.4 


In  7  of  the  37  cities  the  children  of  native-bom  negro  fathers  form 
5  per  cent  or  over  of  the  total  number  of  pupils.  The  cities  arranged 
in  order  are: 

Percent 

Cincinnati 6. 2 

Pittsburg 6. 2 

Philadelphia 6.0 


Percent 

New  Orleans 16. 6 

Baltimore 13. 4 

Keinsaa  City 8. 7 

St.  Louis 6. 4 


In  8  of  the  cities  the  children  of  foreign-bom  German  fathers  fonn 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils.    These  cities  are: 


Percent 

Milwaukee 32.0 

Detroit 18. 6 

Buffalo 17.9 

Cleveland 17.0 


Percent. 

Meriden 16. 7 

Chicago 16.2 

Cincinnati 15. 3 

St.  Louis 15. 1 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  Russian  Hebrew  fathers  form  more 
than  10. per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  6  of  the  37  cities. 
The  cities  are: 


Per  cent. 

Chelsea 39.1 

New  York 19.2 

Boston 12.4 


Percent 

Philadelphia 12.3 

Newark 11.9 

Baltimore 10. 3 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  South  Italian  fathers  form  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  6  of  the  cities,  as  follows: 


Percent 

Providence 11. 5 

Newark 10.3 

New  York 7.4 


Percent 

Yonkere 6. 7 

Buffalo 6.3 

Boston 5. 9 


The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  cit\'^  the  foreign  VAces  rank- 
ing first  and  second  in  number  of  public  school  pupils. 
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Table  5. — Foreign  races  ranking  first  and  second  in  number  of  public  school  pupils  in 

each  city. 

[IvthSs  Uble  the  Tlebrews  of  the  yarious  natlonaUtles  are  oonsidered  one  raoe.] 


Citj. 


Forelgii  nee  ranking  first. 


Race  of  lather  of  pupil. 


Baltimore...., 

Bay  City 

Boston 

Buffalo , 

Cedar  Rapids. 

Chdsea 

Qiica^ , 

Ctneinnati 

dereiand 

Detroit 

Dohith 

Pill  River.... 

HaTerhlU 

Johnstown 

KansssClty.. 
Los  Angeles... 

UweU 

Lynn , 

Manchester... 

ICeriden 

iCOwaukce... 
MinnfapqUs.. 

Newark 

N'ew  Bedford. 
Kew  Britain.. 
Kew  Orleans. 
New  York... 
Philadelphia. 

Piitohurg 

Providence... 

BtLonis 

San  Francisco 

Scran  ton 

Shenandoah  . 
South  Omaha 
Worcester. ... 
YookcxB 


Per  cent 

of  total 

included 

for  city. 


Hebrew 

Canadlan(other  than  French) 

Irish 1 

Qerman ! 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . . 

Hebrew.... 

Oerman 

German 

German 

German. 

Swedish 

English 

Hebcew 

German 

German. 

German 

Irish 

Canadlan(other  than  French), 

Canadian,  French 

German : 

Oennan. ' 

Swedish 

Hebrew 

Portuguese 

Swedish 

Italian,  South 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Italian,  South 


Lithuanian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Irish 

Hebrew 


13.5 
15.5 
16.5 
17. » 
18.0 
42.5 
16.2 
15.8 
17.0 
18.6 
21.0 
18.9 
8.6 
8.4 
4.9 
6.1 
17.4 
10.5 
11.6 
16.7 
82.0 
20.0 
20.7 
23.4 
20.2 
4.6 
83.6 
16.9 
12.3 
11.5 
15.1 
12.3- 
10.3 
30.3 
14.5 
13.8 
10.6 


Foreign  race  ranking  second. 


Race  of  father  of  pupil. 


German 

German 

Hebrew 

Polish 

German 

Canadian(other  than  French) 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Canadian(other  than  Fraich) 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

CanadMrt(other  than  French) 

English 

Hebrew 

English 

Canadian,  French 

Hebrew 

German 

Enelish 

Hebrew 

Norwegian 

-German 

English 

German 

German 

German 

German 

German 

Irish 

Hebrew 

tan 

Polish 

German 

Swedish 

German 


Per  cent 

of  total 

included 

for  city. 

8.7 
9.8 
15.7 
9.5 
4.8 

lao 

10.9 

6.6 

1L4 

11.8 

12.6 

13.0 

7.8 

3.6 

4.8 

8.8 

9.8 

8.1 

8.2 

7.6 

6.7 

11.2 

14.6 

16.2 

11.8 

8.4 

11.9 

9.4 

9.4 

9.6 

7.0 

7.^ 

7.9 

17.7 

10.2 

13.4 

8.6 


Among  the  foreign  races  the  children  of  forei|jn-born  German 
fathers  rank  first  in  12  and  second  in  13  of  the  37  cities.  The  cities 
m  which  thejr  rank  first  are: 

BufEalo.  Detroit.  Meriden. 

Chicago.  Johnstown.  Milwaukee. 

Cincinnati.  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis. 

Geveland.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco. 

The  children  of  foreign-bom  Hebrew  fathers  rank  first  in  8  and  sec^ 
ond  in  8  cities.     The  cities  m  which  they  rank  first  are: 

Baltimore.  Newark.  Pittsburg. 

Chelsea.  New  York.  Yonkers. 

Haveihill.  Philadelphia. 

The  children  of  forei^-bom  Irish  fathers  rank  first  in  4  and  second 
in  2  cities.     The  cities  m  which  they  rank  first  are: 

Boston.  Scranton.  Worcester. 

Lowell. 

The  children  of  foreign-bom  Swedish  fathers  rank  first  in  3  cities 
&nd  second  in  1  city.    The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are: 
Duluth.  Minneapolia.  New  Britain. 

The  children  of  foreign-bom  Canadian  fathers  other  than  French  rank 
first  is  2  and  second  in  3  cities.  The  cities  in  which  they  rank^i%\.  bx^\ 
fey  Gtj*  LynML 
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Tablk  7. — Per  eent  o/pupiU  in  the  different  kinds  of  public  schools,  by  general  nativity 

and  race  of  father  of  pupil. 


tad  by  small  nnmbera  we  not  shown  separately.    Each  raoe  shown  includes  papils  in< 
only  In  which  200  or  more  pupils  of  that  raoe  are  reported.    The  totals,  however,  are 
for  all  poplls  studied.    This  table  also  mciudes  only  pupils  in  the  Idndwgarten,  elementary  grades, 
and  high  school,  and  does  not  include  pupils  in  speclal  schools.] 


Q«Mnl  natlTlty  and  race  of  father  of  pupil. 


White. 
Nairo.. 

Total 

Sii4Mif 
Bobsmlan  and  Moravian 
Canadian,  French. . . 

Canadian,  Other 

DaniA 

Dotdi 

Englisfa 

Finnish 

-, German 

r,Polish 

r,  Roumanian 

Hebrew,  Rnssian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South. 

Llthottiian. ........ 

mhj*' 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian. 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Weish 

Total 

Grand  total 


Number 
of  cities. 


32 

17 


32 


10 

14 

23 

7 

3 

80 

4 

11 

20 

18 

11 

7 

30 

31 

16 

20 

7 

5 

8 

17 

5 

7 

19 

8 

20 

6 


Per  cent  of  pupils  in- 


Kinder- 
garten. 


4.3 
3.8 


4.3 


4.2 
2.7 
3.0 
2.4 
4.8 
3.2 
5.2 
3.3 
4.4 
5.4 
3.0 
3.7 
4.3 
3.5 
5.8 
7.8 
3.1 
7.6 
3.0 
5.8 
1.0 
6.2 
3.1 
8.6 
2.0 
2.7 


Primary 
grades. 


52.1 

ea.2 


53.2 


61.4 
62.4 
45.3 
40.8 
53.1 
50.7 
61.1 
54.7 
53.8 
48.7 
55.5 
6a8 
62.1 
52.3 
60.0 
72.7 
75.3 
62.6 
52.4 
72.6 
70.6 
67.8 
46.0 
74.0 
51.3 
49.6 


Grammar 
grades. 


34.5 
22.0 


33.7 


32.5 
30.0 
41.5 
42.6 
37.3 
38.5 
30.1 
36.6 
37.2 
38.3 
38.2 
32.4 
30.2 
37.4 
22.7 
18.7 
20.3 
26.4 
30.4 
20.0 
18.0 
21.3 
40.2 
16.6 
40.0 
30.0 


32  1           4.4            57.6 

32 

4.4 

55.7 

33.3 


33.5 


High 
school. 


0.1 
4.2 


8.8 


1.0 
4.1 
10.3 
5.1 
4.8 
7.7 
8.6 
5.4 
4.7 
7.8 
3.3 
3.1 
3.3 
6.9 
1.6 

.8 
1.4 
3.4 
5.2 
1.6 

.5 
4.7 
0.7 

.7 
5.2 
7.8 


4.7 


6.4 


TotaL 


loao 
loao 


loao 


loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 


loao 


loao 


Of  the  1,771,914  pupils  included  in  this  table,  4.4  per  cent'are  in  the 
kindergarten,  55.7  per  cent  are  in  the  primary  grades,  33.5  per  cent 
are  in  the  grainmar  grades,  and  6.4  per  cent  are  in  the  high  school. 
The  mark^  difference  between  the  children  of  native-bom  white 
fathers  and  the  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  is  in  the  proportions 
in  the  primary  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  The  proportions  for 
the  two  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent  of 
Kindeinrtcn:  total  pupils. 

Children  of  native-bom  white  fathers 4. 3 

Children  of  foreign-bom  fathers 4. 4 

Primary  grades: 

Children  of  native-bom  white  fathers 52. 1 

Children  of  foreign-bom  fathers 57. 6 

Grammar  grades: 

Children  of  native-bom  white  fathers 34. 5 

Children  of  foreign-bom  fathers 33. 3 

Hig)i  school: 

Children  of  native-bom  white  fathers 9. 1 

.  Children  of  foreign-bom  fathers \.1 

The  Slovaks  stand  first  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  t\iey  luim^ 
to  the  kinderg&rten,  the  percentage  being  8.6;  the  SouWi  l\*a\i^^^ 
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are  second,  with  7.8  per  cent;  and  the  Magyars  are  third,  with  7.6 
per  cent. 

The  Portuguese  have  the  lowest  proportion,  1  per  cent,  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  the  Danish  have  the  second  lowest,  2.4  percent. 

In  the  primary  grades  large  differences  among  the  various  races 
are  noted.  The  races  are  grouped  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of 
pupils  in  the  primary  grades  in  the  statement  which  follows: 


70  and  under  80  per  cent: 

Portugueee 79.6 

Lithuanian 75. 3 

Slovak 74.0 

Italian,  South 72.7 

Poliuh 72.6 

60  and  under  70  per  cent: 

Italian,  North 69.9 

Negro,  native-bom 69. 2 

Russian 67.8 

Magyar 62.6 

Canadian,  French 62. 4 

Hebrew,  jRuflsian 62.1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 61.4 

Finnish 61.1 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 60. 8 


50  and  under  60  per  cent: 

Hebrew,  Poliish 55. 5 

French 54. 7 

German 53.8 

Dutch 53.1 

Norwegian 52. 4 

Irish 52.3 

White,  native-bom 52. 1 

Swedish 61.3 

English 50.7 

40  and  under  50  per  cent: 

Danish 49.8 

Welsh 49.6 

Hebrew,  German 48. 7 

Scotch 46.9 

Canadian,  other  than  French. . .  45. 3 


In  the  grammar  grades  the  Danes  have  the  highest  proportion, 
42.6  per  cent.  Canadians  other  than  French  are  only  slightly 
lower,  with  41.5  per  cent.  The  Swedes  have  40.9  and  the  Scotch 
40.2  per  cent.  The  Slovaks,  with  16.6  per  cent,  have  the  lowest  pro- 
portion in  the  grammar  grades,  the  South  Italians,  with  18.7  per 
cent,  are  next  in  order,  and  the  Portuguese,  with  18.9  per  cent,  are 
third  lowest. 

In  the  high  schools  the  Canadians  other  than  French  have  the 
highest  proportion,  10.3  per  cent.  The  Scotch,  with  9.7  per  cent,  are 
the  second  highest,  and  tne  native-born  white  are  third  in  order,  with 
9.1  per  cent.  The  Portuguese  have  the  lowest  proportion  in  the 
high  school,  0.5  per  cent.  The  Slovaks,  with  0.7  per  cent,  and  the 
vSouth  Italians,  with  0.8  per  cent,  are  only  slightly  above  the  Portu- 
guese. 

While  these  tables  show  wide  differences  amon^  the  races  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the  kindergarten,  primary  ^ades,  gram- 
mar grades,  and  high  school,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  in  how  far 
racial  characteristics  may  affect  this  distribution,  for  the  reason  that 
no  population  figures  are  available^  showing  by  race  the  number  of 
persons  of  the  usual  age  for  the  various  kinds  of  schools  enumerated. 

The  three  tables  which  follow  relate  to  "retardation.*'  A  "re- 
tarded" pupil,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  report,  is  one  who  is  older 
than  the  " normal' '  age  for  the  grade.  This  is  best  shown  by  the 
following : 


<tnule. 


First 

Thlnl . 
Fourth 
Fifth.. 


Normal 
age. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Retarded. 


8  yean  or  over. 

9  yean  or  over. 

10  vean  or  over. 

11  yean  or  over. 
12yetnorovcr. 


Grade. 


Sixth... 
Seventh. 
Eighth.. 
Ninth... 


Normal 
age. 


12 
13 
14 
15 


Retarded. 


13  yean  or  of«* 

14  yean  or  ovtf 

15  yean  or  ov« 

16  yean  or  ov« 
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These  tables  include  for  each  race  only  cities  in  which  200  or  more 
pupils  of  that  race  are  reported.  The  elementary  grades  only  are 
included,  and  the  total  number  of  cities  is  37. 


[Raoa  nptcBHiMd  br  null  Dumlnn  m  not  aliami  aspantelr.    Tbs  tolali.  hatranr,  u«  lor  til  paplli 
Hudladl     Thli  MM*  lucdudM  bir  MCh  n«  onlr  oltliB  In  wbkili  200  or  mora  piTjiUi  of  Ui4t  nos  an 
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g^!*ji  '^'^  '•'^  InolodM  for  cacti  net  only  dtlM  '-  -"■i-"  «"  —  •""-  — -"■  "'  ■'■— 


IMumMy.    Tb«  ( 
In  wbbdi  lOO  oi 
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Tabli  10. — Per  cent  of  public  t^ool  pupiii  in  each  tlementary  grade  who  are  retarded, 
hg  gentral  iiatiinty  and  tace  o/falher  qf  pupil. 

[Ran  TmrHmtfd  bV  mult  nL 

ttoiitwl.    Thli  ttbic  InfhulHi  for  each  n 


AtteDtion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  computing  the  proportion 
retarded  in  the  preceding  table  the  basis  of  computation  is  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  and  not  the  number  8  years  of  age 
or  over  aa  used  In  the  computation  in  the  "intensive"  study  of 
schools.  Of  the  1,603,509  puohc  school  pupils  included,  578,085,  or 
36.1  per  cent,  are  "retard^;"  that  is,  36.1  per  cent  are  older  than 
the  normal  age  for  their  grade.  The  proportion  retarded  reaches  the 
highest  point  in  the  fiftn  grade.  The  proportion  retarded  in  each 
grade  is  as  follows: 


Uradt. 

PcroBitaf 

Omte. 

Peroentof 

JSffl. 

1'! 

sixth 
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Foreign  raee$  naUting  Mghett  and  $econd  kighat  and  lowett  and  second  lowe$t 
in  the  proportion  of  pupils  retarded ^  by  grade — Continued. 


Rankiiig  lowest. 


Race. 


Percent 
retarded. 


Swedish 

Canadian  (other  than  Frmdi). 

.....do 

do 

do 

Portuguese 

....do 

do 

German 


11.3 
18.7 
24.8 
33.2 
37.9 
35.3 
14.9 
11.6 
1.9 


Ranking  second  lowest. 


Race. 

Perotnt 
retarded. 

Canadian  (other  than  French). 
Swedish 

11.4 
19.1 

do 

28.2 

do 

33.9 

. . . .  .do. 

38.7 

Canadian  (other  tlian  French). 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

do 

36.2 
24.8 
15.6 

Hebrew,  Russian 

4.8 

tion  is  discussed  in  much  greater  detail  in  the  section 
the  "intensive"  school  inveistigation  in  the  Commission's 
eport  on  the  children  of  immigrants  in  schools. 


DESCRIPriON   OF  GENERAL  TABLES. 


I  of  the  37  cities  included  in  the  investigation  of  pupils  in 
>ols  6  general  tables  are  shown  in  the  Commission's  com- 
1  report.  In  each  of  the  general  tables  excepting  Table  1 
are  classified  according  to  general  nativity  ana  race  of 
»upil.    The  points  covered  by  the  general  tables  are  as 

"Orade  and  age — Nwmher  of  pupUs  of  each  a^e  in  each 

X, — ^This  table  shows  for  each  grade  and  for  each  year  of 

lool  and  also  for  the  kindergarten  and  special  schools  the 

»ovs  and  the  number  of  girls  of  each  age.    The  age  entered 

t  last  birthday.    The  pupils  are  not  classified  by  race. 

'Racef  sex,  and  grade — dumber  of  pupils  of  each  sex  in 

hy  ger^al  nativity  and  race  of  father  oj  pupil. — Tliis  table 

5X  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  or  jcar  of  school 

information  is  presented  by  general  nativity  and  race 

pupil.    The  age  of  the  pupils  is  not  shown.    From  this 

mputed  the  percentages  showing  "race  distribution"  in 

the  percentages  showing  "grade  distribution"  in  Table  6. 

Race,  sex,  aiSi  age,  hy  gmde — Number  of  pupils  of  each  age 

,  by  sex  and  by  genmu  nativity  and  race  offather  ojpiipil. — 

ikes  up  separately  the  kindergarten,  each  of  the  elemen- 

each  year  of  the  high  school,  and  the  spocial  grades. 

de  or  year  of  school  work  the  table  shows  the  number  of 

number  of  girls  of  each  age  at  last  birthday.     The  data 

I  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  j)iipil. 

Race  and  arade,  by  age — Number  of  pvpilff  of  each  sped- 

ch  grade,  by  general  mitivity  and  race  oJ  fatfur  of  pupil. — 

the  pupils  of  each  ago  aio  taken  up  separately.     The 

he  distribution  throughout  the  gnulevS  or  yeai*s  of  school 

and  girls  are  shown  separately  and  the  information  is 

general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil.     This  tahio 

3rently  arranged,  the  same  information  which  is  shown 
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This  report  includes  returns  for  61.231  pupils,  distributed  among 
12  cities.  The  cities  represented  ana  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
for  whom  returns  were  secured  are  as  follows: 

Tablx  12. — Number  of  pupils  for  whom  returns  were  secured^  by  city. 


City. 


BarCIty 

Cedar  Rapids 

rt^rttfm 

Haverhill.... 
Johnstown... 
New  Bedford 
New  Britain. 


Number  of 
pupils  for 
whom  re- 
turns were 
secured. 


aty. 

Number  of 
pupils  for 
whom  re- 
turns were 
secured. 

Buffalo  (selected  schools) 

2,453 
7,272 

Chicago  (selected  schools) 

Clevelana  (selected  schools) 

6,640 

Newark  (selected  schools) 

7.836 

Pittsbure  (selected  schools) 

6,000 

Total 

61.231 

In  the  five  cities  last  named,  schools  in  which  the  various  races  of 
inuniCTants  were  represented  were  selected  by  the  superintendents  of 
schools.  The  Commission  sought  to  secure  data  from  aU  pupils  in 
attendance  in  both  the  elementary  grades  and  the  hi^h  school  m  Bay 
City,  Johnstown,  and  New  Britain,  and  from  all  pupils  in  attendance 
in  Oie  elementary  grades  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Chelsea,  HaverhiU,  and  New 
Bedford. 

The  number  of  pupils  for  whom  information  was  secured  is  shown  by 
general  nativity  of  lather  of  pupil  in  the  table  which  follows : 

Tablb  13. — Number  of  pupils  for  whom  returns  were  secured^  by  general  nativity  of 

father  of  pupil. 


QfOBnl  nativity  of  father  of  pupil. 

Number  of 

pupils  for 

whom  r&> 

turns  were 

secured. 

General  nativity  of  father  of  pupil. 

Ntmiberof 
pupils  for 
whom  re- 
turns were 
secured. 

NallTe>bofn: 

White 

21,ri83 

1,266 

28 

Forelgn-bom: 

Enelish-spealdne  races 

6,805 

Neirro.  ............................ 

Non-Engllsb-speaking  races 

TntsA  fnrplcm.Vtnm 

31,440 

3N,254 

22,977 

1 

Grand  total 

61,231 

The  principal  foreign  races  represented  are  the  following: 

Tabus  14. — Number  of  pupils  of  principal  foreign  races  for  whom  returns  were  secured^ 

oy  race  of  father  of  pupil. 


Race  of  father  of  pupil. 


EogMsh-tpeakinf  races: 

Canadian  (other  than  French). 


ag^.: 


ScoCeh 

Welsh 

KoQ-Eoxlltfi^peaking  races: 
Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Ihitch 

Ocnnan 

Hebrew,  German. 

Hebrew,  Polish 


Number  of 
pcpilsfor 
whom  re- 
turns were 
secured. 


1,821 

2,749 

1,202 

333 

80 

1,646 

1,201 

314 

5,148 

266 

212  I 


Race  of  father  of  pupU. 


Noo-EnfUish-speakinf?  races— Cont'd 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 

Mairyar 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Ruthenlan 

Slovak 

Swedish 


Number  of 
pupils  for 
whom  re- 
turns were 


ao6 

7,323 

756 

4,131 

1,070 

186 

318 

1,627 

1,843 

80 

366 

1,668 
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For  each  of  the  principal  foreign  races  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  pupils  bom  abroad  and  the  nimiber  and  per  cent  bom  in  the 
Umted  Statee  are  shown  in  the  table  which  fouows: 

Table  17. — Birthplace  ofpupiU,  hy  race  of  father;  principal  foreign  races. 


Raee  of  Atther  of  pupU. 


OMi>rtt>n  (other  timn  Fiencli) 

Kfigitiih.. 

Irfdi.... 

Scotch. 

Welih 

•SnfHsb-qMskiiig  raoes: 

BonrmtMi  md  MoraTteii 

Cundiftii,  Freoch....... 

Datdi 

Gcmmi 

Hchrev,  Oanaa 

Hebfew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  RounuuiiAa 

BehKv,  Roasiia 

ItaBHi,  North 

ItaBaii,  Sooth 

ItaliuKiiotspecifled) 

Lithiuuifaui 

PortuciMse 

Buthenteo. 

Slorak. 

Swedish. , 


Number  of 
papUsfor 
Y^m  re- 
turns were 
aeooied. 


1,821 

2,749 

1,202 

833 

80 

l,6i0 

1,2S1 

814 

6,148 

266 

212 

806 

7,823 

765 

4,181 

1,070 

185 

818 

1,827 

1,843 

80 

356 

1,652 


Number  of  pupUs  bom— 


In  United 
States. 


1,816 

2,218 

1,164 

272 

77 

1,820 

1,113 
256 

4,750 
230 
129 
110 

4,877 
652 

2,816 
690 
149 
136 

1,459 

1,390 

74 

281 

1,656 


Abroad. 


206 

631 

38 

61 

8 

326 

148 

69 

398 

36 

83 

196 

2,946 

203 

1,316 

380 

36 

182 

168 

463 

6 

75 

96 


Per  cent  of  jrapUs  bom— 


In  United 

States. 


88.7 
80.7 
96.8 
81.7 
98.2 

80.2 
88.3 
81.2 
92.8 
86.8 
60.8 
36.1 
69.8 
73.1 
68.2 
64.6 
80.6 
42.8 
89.7 
75.4 
92.6 
78.9 
94.2 


Abroad. 


11.8 
19.8 

8.2 
18.3 

3.8 

19.8 
11.7 
18.8 

7.7 
13.2 
39.2 
63.9 
40.2 
26.9 
31.8 
35.5 
19.5 
67.2 
10.3 
24.6 

7.5 
21.1 

6.8 


The  race  showing  the  largest  proportion  of  its  number  bom  abroad 
is  the  Roumanian  Hebrew,  with  63.9  per  cent;  the  Magyar,  with 
57.2  per  cent  bom  abroad,  is  the  next  in  order.  The  Irish  show 
3.2  per  cent  of  their  pupils  bom  abroad,  which  is  the  lowest  proportion 
for  any  race;  the  Welsh,  with  3.8  per  cent,  have  an  only  slightly 
lai^^er  proportion  bom  abroad. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the 
investigation  the  number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  bom  abroad: 

Table  18. — Birthplace  of  pupils ^  hy  city. 


City. 


Est  city 

Cedar  Rapids 

Chelsea 

HaverfaiU 

Job  nsto  wn 

New  Bedford 

Nev  Britain 

BaHalo  (selected  schools). . . 
Cliicaco  (selected  schools). . . 
Cteffjand  (selected  schoote) 
Newark  (selected  schools). . 
Pittsburg  (selected  schools). 

ToUl , 


Number  of 
pupils  for 
whom  re- 
turns were 
secured. 


5,148 
2,200 
3,810 
4,128 
6,073 
8,067 
4,614 
2,453 
7,272 
5,540 
7,836 
5,000 


61,231 


Number  of  pupils  bom— 


In  United 
States. 


4,914 
2,152 
2,997 
3,883 
4,826 
6,840 
4,143 
2,073 
5,645 
4,467 
6,514 
4,063 


52,607 


Abroad. 


234 

48 

813 

245 

247 

1,227 

471 

380 

1,627 

1,073 

1,322 

1,037 


8,724 


Percent  of  pupils  bom— 


In  United 
Stotes. 


05.5 
07.8 
7a7 
04.1 
05.1 
84.8 
80.8 
84.5 
77.6 
80.6 
83.1 
70.0 


85.8 


Abroad. 


4.5 

2.2 

21.3 

6.9 

4.0 

16.2 

10.2 

16.6 

22.4 

10.4 

16.0 

20.4 


14.2 


The  selected  schools  in  Chicago  have  the  highest  proportion  of 
pupils  bom  abroad,  and  Chelsea  ranks  second,  the  percentages  being 
22.4  and  21.3  respectively.  Cedar  Rapids,  with  2.2  per  cent,  has  the 
lowest  proportion  bom  abroad,  and  Bay  City,  with  4.5  per  cent^ 
is  next  in  order. 
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Among  pupils  who  are  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  40.4  per 
cent  are  retarded.  The  percentage  retarded  is  27.3  among  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers  who  belong  to  English-speaking  races,  and  43.4 
amon^  children  of  foreign-bom  fathers  who  oelong  to  non-English- 
apeakmg  races.  The  percentage  retarded  is  28.1  among  children  of 
native-TOm  white  fatners  and  66.8  among  children,  of  native-born 
ne0o  fathers. 

Of  the  principal  foreign  races  enumerated  the  children  of  Polish 
Hebrews  snow  tne  largest  proportion  retarded,  the  percentage  being 
66.9;  the  children  of  South  Italians  are  next  in  order,  with  63.6  per 
cent  retarded.  The  Swedes  show  the  lowest  proportion  and  the 
Dutch  the  second  lowest  proportion  retarded,  the  percentages  being 
15.5  and  16.1,  respectively. 

In  the  further  brief  analysis  in  this  summary  of  the  tables  relative 
to  retardation  five  races  only  will  be  considered.  Data  relative  to 
other  races  are  shown  in  the  Commission's  complete  report  on  the 
children  of  immigrants  in  schools.  The  races  shown  in  this  summary 
are  the  children  of — 

Native-bom  white  bitheiB. 
Foreign-bom  EpgliBh  fathers 
Foreign-bom  Gennan  fathers. 
Foreign-bom  Rusnan  Hebrew  Others. 
Foreign-bom  South  Italian  fathers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  these  five  races  selected  for  sunmiarization 
here,  one  is  native-bom;  two  are  races  of  older  immigration,  one 
En^lishnspeaking  and  one  non-English-speaking;  and  two  are  numer- 
icafly  important  among  races  of  recent  immigration. 

The  first  table  following  shows  data  for  retardation  related  to 
birthplace  of  pupil. 

Table  20. — ReUxrdation,  by  birthplace  of  pupil. 


Gcoerml  natiTity  and  noe  of  fother  of  popQ. 


NitiTe-lwrn,  White. 

£nf:iish 

Qcrxnao 

Hebrew,  Russian 
lUdan,  South... 


Per  cent  of  pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over 
retarded. 


Pupils  bom  In 
city  in  which 
thev  were  at- 
tending school 
at  the  time  of 
the  Investiga- 
tion. 


26.7 

24.3 
31.1 
20.6 
67.0 


Pupils  bom 

elsewhere  In 

the  United 

States. 


31.6 

26.8 
32.0 
27.8 
62.0 


Pupils 

bom 

abroad. 


20.0 
61.0 
60.0 
76.7 


Three  of  the  five  races  show  a  smaller  proportion  retarded  among 
those  bom  in  the  city  in  which  they  lived  at  tne  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion than  among  those  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  All  of 
the  foreign-bom  races  show  a  larger  proportion  retarded  among 
pupils  bom  abroad  than  among  pupus  born  in  the  United  States. 

The  South  ItaUans  report  the  largest  percentage  and  the  English 
the  smallest  percentage  retarded  under  each  of  the  prouping^. 

The  next  table  includes  odIv  pupila  bom  in  the  united  Stales  audi 
ovt^de  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  attending  school  at  l\ift  t»vr 
of  the  investigation. 
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t  the  races  show  a  lower  proportion  retarded  among  those 
ttended  school  abroad,  and  two  a  lower  proportion  among 
;  havinff  attended  school  abroad. 

n^ish  nave  the  lowest  proportion  retarded  among  those 
ttended  school  abroad  and  the  Germans  among  those  not 
ttended  school  abroad.  The  South  ItaUans  have  the  highest 
in  retarded  in  each  diyirion  of  the  table. 

• 

-Raardatkmf  6y  aff$  <^  fortignrhorn  jmpil$  at  tinu  qfemering  pubhe  mkool 

in  the  Uniud  Suuet, 


Baet  of  IrtlMr  of  popO. 

Fu  ont  of  popUi  8  yma  of 
tee  or  arm  rrardid,  by  Mo 
M  mtatixm  pablle  tBhool  m 
tlM  United  States. 

Oywn 
orimdir. 

Ijmtu. 

8j«n 

orofw. 

17.0 
21.4 
27.4 
66,1 

80.5 
00.0 
47.6 
70.2 

410 

SLt 

i^itaD 

8S.0 

ith 

010 

h  of  the  four  races  the  proportion  retarded  materially 
18  the  age  at  time  of  entenni^  public  school  in  the  United 
'ances.  The  English  have  the  lowest  proportion  and  the 
ians  the  highest  proportion  retarded  in  each  of  the  three 
cations. 

Tablb  25. — Retardation,  by  grade  entered  in  public  echdol. 


For  cent  of  papUs  8 
yetn  of  ace  or  oror 
retarded. 

0«ienl  natfrlty  tnd  net  of  fiUber  of  poplL 

PupUi  who 

entefod 
flntcnkle. 

PupUi  who 

entered 

ieoond 

grade  or 

abore. 

Ite 

27.0 

24.0 
31.0 
40.4 
62.0 

80.1 

93.2 

00.7 

tan 

65.3 

76.0 

race  the  proportion  retarded  is  greater  amoncr  those  who 
second  grade  or  above  than  among  those  who  entered 
ide.  The  EngUsh  have  the  lowest  proportion  and  the 
jis  the  highei^  proportion  retarded  m  each  of  the  two 
the  table. 
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Taele  2Q.—Retardat'iont  by  rate  of  progress  and  time  in  school  in  the  UnUed  Stein. 


General  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil. 


Native-born,  White... 
Fordsu-bom: 

EnRUsh 

Oerraan 

Hebrew,  Russian. 

Italian.  South 


Per  oeoit  of 

over 


8 


In  school 
fewer  yean 
thanpade. 


8.1 

19.3 
19.5 
37.3 
52.3 


In  school 

nme  years 

asgriide. 


10.4 

10.0 
12.2 
28.8 
47.4 


In 
men 
than 


M 


The  native-born  whites  show  the  lowest  proportion  retarded  ial 
the  first  division  of  the  table  and  the  Enjglish  the  lowest  in  eachotj 
the  other  two  divisions.  The  South  ItaUans  show  the  highest  pro*' 
portion  in  all  divisions. 


Table  27. — Retardation,  by  ability  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  pupils  to  speak  EngUiL 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race  of  father  of  pupil. 


Foreign-bom: 

German 

Hebrew,  Russian. 
Italian,  South 


Per  cent  of  pupili  I 
years  of  age  or  om 
retarded. 


Pupils 
whose 
fathera 
speak 
English. 


31.7 
34.9 
59.2 


Pupils 

whose 

fathers  de 

notspesk 

EngUsh. 


40l6 
717 


For  each  of  the  three  races  a  higher  proportion  is  retarded  among 
pupils  whose  fathers  do  not  speak  English.  The  Germans  have  the 
lowest  proportion  and  the  oouth  Italians  the  highest  proportion 
retarded  under  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  table. 

Table  28. — Retardation,  by  citizenship  of  foreign-bom  fathers  of  pupils. 


Race  of  Iktber  of  pupil. 


ForelKn-bom: 

EnpUsh 

(Jerman 

Hebrew,  Russian. 
Italian,  South 


Per  cent  of  pupils  8 
or  ovw  re 


Is8yean 
tarded. 


Pupils  whose 

fathera  have 

either  first 

or  second 

naturalisation 

papers. 


24.1 
31.0 
80.4 
».0 


Pupils  wboss 

Csthera  have 

neither  fint 

nor  second 

naturalizatkMi 

papers. 


3L0 
42.6 
59.4 
7Lt 
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For  each  of  the  four  races  the  proportion  retarded  is  greater  among 
pupils  whose  fathers  have  not  taken  out  naturalization  papers.  Of 
course  all  recent  arrivals  would  necessarily  be  included  in  this  group. 
The  English  have  the  lowest  proportion  and  the  South  Italians  tne 
highest  proportion  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  table. 

Table  29. — Retardation,  by  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-horn  fathers 

of  pupils. 


Race  of  lather  of  inipO. 

Per  cent  of  pupils  8  years  of  age  or  over 
retarded,  by  years  father  of  papll  has 
been  In  Uie  united  States. 

Under 
5  years. 

5to9 
years. 

10  to  19 
years. 

20  years 
or  over. 

FordcB-bom: 

31.0 
67.4 
74.6 
82.1 

25.6 
41.9 
57.2 
75.2 

22.6 
33.4 
31.9 
61.6 

26.1 

German 

31.1 

Hebrew,  Russian 

29.7 

Italian,  ft<mth 

55.4 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  English  in  the  last  division,  the 
proportion  of  pupils  retarded  decreases  as  the  period  of  residence  in 
the  United  States  of  the  father  increases.  In  each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  table  the  English  have  the  lowest  proportion  and  the 
South  ItaUans  the  highest  proportion  retarded. 

Table  30. — Retardation^  by  home  language, 

m 

[This  table  Inohides  only  diildxen  of  foreign-boni  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race  of  father  of  papil. 


ForeigB~bom: 

German. 

Hebrew,  Raislan 
Italian.  South 


Per  cent  of  pupils  8 
years  of  age  or  over 
retarded. 


Pupils  in 

homes 
where  Eng- 
lish is  usea. 


Pupils  in 

homes 
where  £ng> 

lish  is  nof 
used. 


37.4 
50.7 
67.3 


For  each  of  the  three  races  the  proportion  retarded  is  greater  among 
pupils  in  homes  where  English  is  not  used.  The  Germans  have  the 
lowest  proportion  and  the  South  Italians  the  highest  proportion 
retardea  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  table. 
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Table  31. — Retardation,  by  regularity  of  school  attendance. 
[*'  Term"  as  used  in  thJs  Uble  means  the  po'iod  from  the  beglmiing  of  the  scbool  year  to  December  31, 19(E] 


Oeoeral  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupli. 


Native-born,  White.. 
Fordgn-bom: 

English 

German 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Italian,  South.... 


Per  cent  of  puptb  % 
years  of  age  or  ow 
retarded. 


Pupils  who 
attended 

three- 

foorthsor 

over  of  the 

"tenn." 


Pupils  who 

attended 

lessthsa 

three* 

fourths  of 

the  ••term." 


43.1 

4&S 
M.B 
4&I 
8Sul 


In  each  of  the  five  race  groups  the  proportion  retarded  is  greater 
among  those  who  attended  less  regularly  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  investigation.  The  English  report  the  lowest  proportion 
retarded  among  those  attending  more  regularly,  and  the  native-bom 
white  the  lowest  among  those  attending  less  regularly.  The  South 
Italians  have  the  highest  proportion  retarded  under  each  of  the  tito 
divisions  of  the  table. 


Table  32. — Retardation^  by  method  of  entrance  into  present  grade  at  beginning  of  the  <olool 

year. 

[**  Regular  course"  as  used  in  this  table  means  that  the  pupil  was  either  promoted  within  the  same  sdiod 

or  entered  school  as  a  new  pupil.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil. 


Native-bom,  White.. 
Forelgn-bom: 

Efnglish 

German 

Hebrew.  Russian 

Italian,  South... 


Per  cent  of  papils  8  years  of 
age  or  over  retarded,  by 
method  of  entrance  inta 
present  grade. 


Regular 
course. 


22.9 

10.7 
2a.8 
38.0 
K.8 


Trmnafer. 


S7.9 

88.0 

80.9 
47.0 
74.8 


Not 

motadi 


81f 
U3 
8Lf 


For  each  of  the  five  races  the  lowest  proportion  retarded  is  nmoM 
pupils  who  entered  the  grade  .in  ''regular  course''  and  thehighflll 
proportion  retarded  is  among  those  who  failed  to  be  promoted  aft  tht 
close  of  the  previous  school  year.    Among  pupils  who  enteired  tbi 
grade  in  ''regular  course"  and  also  among  pupils  who  were  ''not 
promoted/'  the  EngUsh  have  the  lowest  proportion  retarded*  Amoqf 
those  who  entered  oy  transfer  from  other  schools  within  the  same  dtr 
from  public  schools  outside  the  city,  or  from  private  schoobi  t 
native-bom  whites  have  the  lowest  proportion  retarded.    The  Son 
Italians  report  the  highest  proportion  retarded  in  each  of  the  tilt 
divisions  of  the  table. 
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The  schedule  used  in  the  "intensive"  investigation  of  public 
schools  contamed  an  inquiry  which  was  intended  to  bring  out  the 
teacher's  opinion  of  the  chiei  cause  of  retardation  in  the  case  of  each 
pupil  who  was  two  or  more  years  older  than  the  normal  ase  for  his 
grade.'  The  teacher  was  asked  to  give  her  opinion  of  the  cmef  cause 
of  retardation  for  pupils  as  follows: 

First  grade,  9  yean  of  age  or  over. 
Second  grade,  10  years  of  age  or  over. 
Third  grade,  11  years  of  age  or  over. 
Fourth  grade,  12  years  of  age  or  over. 
Fifth  grade,  13  years  of  age  or  over. 
Sixth  grade,  14  years  of  aee  or  over. 
Seventn  grade,  15  years  of  age  or  over. 
Eighth  grade,  16  years  of  age  or  over. 
Ninth  gprade,  17  yean  of  age  or  over. 

The  repUes  to  this  inquiry  indicate  that  the  instructions  did  not 
sufficiently  explain  what  was  desired.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  the  teachers  have  assigned  a ''  cause  of  retardation  for  pupils 
who  are  the  normal  age  or  even  younger  than  the  normal  age  for  the 
grade,  and  therefore  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  in  some  instances 
the  teachers  did  not  understand  that  the  inquiry  appUed  only  to 
the  pupils  who  were  considerably  older  than  the  normcui  age  for  the 

Kacie,  but  understood  the  inquiry  to  apply  either  to  pupils  who  had 
lied  of  promotion  or  to  pupils  who  were  not  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  grade  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion. The  data  shown  under  this  inauiry  have  not  been  tabulated. 
Another  inquiry  in  the  ''intensive^'  investigation  which  has  not 
been  tabulated  relates  to  "standing  in  studies.  Under  this  inquiry 
the  teacher  was  re()uested  to  enter  the  record  of  the  last  report  macfe 
to  parents.  This  information  was  omitted  in  so  many  cases  that  no 
tabulation  of  the  data  has-been  made. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  GENERAL  TABLES. 


The  report  includes  12  cities.  Data  are  shown  for  both  elemen- 
isiTV  and  lii^h  school  pupils  in  3  of  these  cities  and  for  elementary 
pupils  only  in  the  other  9  cities.  In  5  of  the  cities  information  was 
secured  from  selected  schools  only. 

The  numbers  included  in  this  investigation  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  analysis  of  each  of  the  12  cities  race  by  race. 
In  the  tables  prepared  for  text  discussion,  therefore,  the  various 
cities  have  been  combined  for  purposes  of  showing  racial  tendencies. 
The  general  tables  for  each  city  show  in  detail  all  data  race  by  race. 

For  each  of  the  12  cities,  30  general  tables  are  shown  in  the  Com- 
mission's complete  report  on  the  children  of  immigrants  in  schools. 
The  tables  are  arranged  in  two  classes,  as  follows: 

A.  Those  dealing  with  the  primary  facts  relative  to  race,  grade, 

sex,  and  age. 

B.  Those  dealing  with  the  pupil's  home  life  and  environment 

and  their  relation  to  school  progress. 
The  tables  under  Class  A  are  numbered  1  to  6  and  are  similar  in 
©very  respect  to  those  shown  for  the  cities  included  in  the  "general  *' 
investigation  of  schools.     The  tables  under  Class  B  are  numbered  1 
to  24.    A  list  of  the  general  tables  is  presented  herewith. 


*In  tabalatinff  nUnhUfon  datn  papUa  wwn  considered  retarded  if  one  or  mora  ^ean  o\d«c  WuBXk  ^lu^ 
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Tahle  16. — Oitizenshiv  of  foreignAHtrn  faihers  of  pupUs,  hy  race  of 
father. — ^The  pupils  incluaea  in  this  table  are  separated  into  two 
groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  whose  Others  have  either  first  or  second  naturalization  papers. 

2.  Those  whose  fathers  hav6  neither  first  nor  second  naturalization  papers. 

Under  each  of  the  two  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils  8 
years  of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

TahU  16.— Citizenship  of  foreign-horn  fafhera  of  pupils,  hy  race  of 
father;  foreign-horn  pupils  only, — ^This  table  is  siinilar  to  Table  15 
in  every  respect  except  that^  it  relates  only  to  foreign-bom  pupils. 

Tahte  17. — Lenath  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  forei^n-hom 
fathers  of  pupils,  oy  race  offaOur. — The  pupils  included  in  this  table 
are  separatea  into  four  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  whose  Others  first  came  to  the  United  States  less  than  5  years  ago. 

2.  Those  whose  Withers  first  came  to  the  United  States  from  5  to  9  years  ago. 

3.  Those  whose  fathers  first  came  to  the  United  States  fn)m  10  to  19  years  ago. 

4.  Those  whose  fathers  first  came  to  the  United  States  20  or  more  years  ago. 

Under  each  of  these  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils  8  years 
of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

Tahle  18. — Length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-horn 
fathers  of^  pupils,  hy  rorce  of  father;  foreign-horn  ' pupils  only. — ^This 
table  is  similar  to  Table  17  m  every  respect  except  that  it  relates 
only  to  foreign-bom  pupils. 

Tahle  19. — Home  lanqua^e — Pupils  of  foreign-horn  fathers  of  non- 
English-speaking  razees,  by  race  of  father. — ^The  pupils  included  in  this 
table  are  separated  into  two  groups  according  to  home  language,  as 
foUows: 

1.  Those  in  homes  where  English  is  used. 

2.  Those  in  homes  where  English  is  not  iiscd. 

Under  each  of  these  groups  is  shown  the  proportion  of  pupils  8  years 
of  age  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

Table  20. — Home  language — Pupils  of  foreign-horn  fathers  of  rum- 
English-speaJcing  races,  oy  race  of  father;  foreign-hom  pupils  only. — 
This  table  is  similar  to  Table  19  in  every  respect  except  that  it  relates 
only  to  foreign-bom  pupils. 

Table  21. — Proportion  of  term  attended,  hy  general  nativity  and  race 
of  father. — ^This  table  shows,  separately,  data  for  primary  grades 
(grades  1  to  4)  and  for  grammar  grades  terades  5  to  8)  and  also  data 
for  all  elementary  grades  combined.  The  ineaning  of  "term"  as 
used  in  this  table  is  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
to  December  31,  1908.  The  pupils  &re  separated  into  four  groups 
according  to  proportion  of  "term''  attended,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  attended  nine- tenths  or  more  of  the  time. 

2.  Those  who  attended  three-fourths  and  loss  than  nine-tenths  of  the  time« 

3.  Those  who  attended  one-half  and  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

4.  Those  who  attended  less  than  one-half  of  the  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  data  relative  to  retardation  the 
first  and  secona  groups  and  the  third  and  fourth  groups  are  combined, 
and  under  each  of  these  two  resulting  groups  is  shown  the  proportion 
of  pupils  8  years  of  a^e  or  over  who  are  retarded. 

T(Me  22. — Proportion  of  term  attended,  hy  race  of  father;  foreign- 
horn  puvHa  only. — ^This  taole  is  similar  to  Table  21  vn  e^^rj  t^s^^rX. 
flKoept  thmt  it  relate  only  to  toreiga-hom  pupUa. 
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The  total  number  of  teachers  for  whom  information  relative  to 
race  was  aecured  is  49,067.  In  the  30  cities,  672  teachers  in  kinder- 
gartens and  elementary  ^ades  where  information  concerning  pupils 
was  secured  did  not  fiurush  complete  data  for  this  table. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  what  percentage  the  number  of 
teachers  of  each  race  or  people  forms  of  tne  total  number  furnishing 
information,  49,067. 

Table  Si.— Race  dutritnUiim  o/  Uadttri  in  the  public  tdtooU  of  SO  dtitt. 


B  Loa  than  O.OS  prr  cent. 

Of  the  49,067  teachers,  46,208,  or  94.2  per  cent,  are  native-born  and 
2,859,  or  5.8  percent,  are  foreign-bom.  Of  the  total  number  of  teach- 
ers, 49.8  per  cent  are  native-bom  white  of  native  father,  1 .5  per  cent 
We  n&tive-bom  negro  of  native  father,  and  42.8  per  cent  are  native- 
bom  of  foreign-bom  father  (immigrants  of  the  second  generation). 

Only  six  of  the  foreign  races  are  represented  by  as  many  as  lOO 
teachers  each.     The  races  are: 

Hebrev,  of  varioUH  nAtioD&Iities 713 

English 435 

Iri* 404 

fenan ^Yl 

«M<Uin  (other  th«n  y>eacA  J %\\ 

»»*.... 'a\ 
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Next  to  the  native-born  white  of  native  father,  the  largest  number 
is  shown  by  the  Irish  of  the  second  generation.  Among  immigrants 
of  the  second  generation  (native-bom  of  foreign  father)  the  races 
represented  by  500  or  more  teachers  are  the  following: 


Immigrants  of  the  second  generation. 


Irish 

German 

English 

Hebrew 

Scotch 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 
Bootch-Irlsh 


Number  of 
teachers. 


8,723 
3,946 
2,294 
1,G39 
1,110 
779 
721 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 


17.8 
S.0 
4.7 
3.3 
2.3 
L6 
1.5 


In  the  table  which  follows,  the  public-school  teachers  furnishing 
information  in  each  city  are  divided  into  three  nativity  groups: 
Those  native-bom  of  native  father,  those  native-bom  of  foreign 
father,  and  those  foreign-bom. 

The  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  teachers  included 
.  within  each  of  these  three  groups  as  compared  with  the  total  for  the 
city  to  which  it  relates. 

Table  35. — Number  and  per  cent  oftcachtra  in  each  nativity  groupt  ^  cities. 


City. 


Baltimore. . . . 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati . . . 
Cleveland, ... 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Fall  River  . . . 
Kansas  City . 
Los  Angeles.. 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Manchester  .. 

Menden 

Milwaukee . . . 
Minneapolis.. 

Newark 

New  Orleans. 
New  York... 
Philadelphia . 

Pittsburg 

Providence  .. 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 

Scranton 

Shenandoah.. 
South  Omaha 
Worcester — 
Yonkers 

Tbtal. . . 


Number. 


Native- 
born  of 
native 
father. 


1,406 

1,1G8 

586 

2,553 

420 

688 

645 

219 

222 

533 

840 

167 

152 

207 

48 

487 

646 

820 

503 

6,695 

2,689 

636 

618 

991 

410 

155 

26 

62 

330 

204 


NaUve- 
bom  of 
foreign 
father. 


368 

737 

652 

3,239 

402 

819 

655 

193 

173 

129 

245 

109 

64 

50 

47 

647 

374 

318 

379 

7,029 

1,182 

474 

358 

846 

601 

267 

61 

53 

449 

82 


25.216 


20,902 


Foreign- 
bom. 


31 

•    92 

82 

548 

37 

89 

136 

48 

18 

10 

62 

0 
13 
11 

4 
61 
63 
48 
13 
1,180 
87 
32 
24 
39 
44 
25 

1 

5 
44 

3 


Total. 


1,805 

1,997 

1,320 

6,340 

850 

1,696 

1,436 

460 

413 

672 

1,147 

285 

219 

268 

99 

1,195 

1,063 

1,186 

985 

14,904 

3,958 

1,142 

1,000 

1,876 

1,055 

447 

88 

120 

823 

289 


2,850 


49,067 


Per  cent. 


Native- 
bora  of 
native 
father. 


77.9 
58.5 
44.4 
40.3 
48.9 
43.1 
44.0 
47.6 
53.8 
79.3 
73.2 
58.6 
69.4 
77.2 
48.5 
40.8 
59.6 
69.1 
60.2 
44.9 
67.9 
55.7 
61.8 
52.8 
38.9 
34.7 
29.5 
5L7 
40.1 
70.6 


51.4 


Native- 
bora  of 
foreign 
father. 


20.4 
36.9 
49.4 
51.1 
46.8 
51.3 
45.6 
42.0 
4L9 
19.2 
21.4 
38.2 
24.7 
18.7 
47.5 
54.1 
34.5 
26.8 
38.5 
47.2 
29.9 
41.5 
35.8 
45.1 
67.0 
50.7 
69.3 
44.2 
54.6 
28.4 


42.8 


Foreign- 
bom. 


L7 
4.6 
6.2 
8.1 
4.3 
6.6 
9.5 
10.4 
4.4 
L6 
&4 
3.2 
6.0 
4.1 
4.0 
5.1 
5.8 
4.0 
1.3 
7.9 
2.2 
2.8 
2.4 
3.3 
4.2 
5.6 
LI 
4.2 
6.3 
LO 


6.8 


TotaL 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10O.O 


100.0 
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From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  49,067  teachers,  25,216,  or 
51.4  per  cent,  are  native-born  of  native  father;  20,992,  or  42.8  per 
cent,  are  native-born  of  foreign  father;  and  only  2,859,  or  5.8  per 
cent,  are  forei^-bom. 

Of  the  30  cities  included,  Duluth  has  the  largest  proportion  of 
foreign-bom  teachers.  In  only  12  of  the  30  cities  does  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign-bom  teachers  exceed  5  per  cent.    Those  cities  are: 


Percent. 

Duluth 10.4 

Detroit 9. 5 

Chicago 8. 1 

New  York 7.9 

Buffalo 6.2 

Lynn 5.9 


Fkrcent. 

Minneapolis 5.8 

Cleveland 5. 6 

Scranton 5. 6 

Lob  Angeles ,^ .  5. 4 

Worcester 5. 3 

Milwaukee 5. 1 


In  5  of  the  cities  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  teachers  among 
those  furnishing  information  was  below  2  per  cent.    The  cities  are: 


Yonkeri 

Shenandoah. 
New  Orleans. 


Percent. 

.  LO 
.  LI 
.       L3 


Percent. 

Kansafl  City 1.5 

Baltimore 1. 7 


Shenandoah  has  the  largest  proportion  of  teachers  who  are  inouni- 
grants  of  the  second  generation  (native-bom  of  foreign  father).  In 
7  of  the  30  cities  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  reporting  are 
immigrants  of  the  second  generation.    The  cities  are: 


Percent. 

Shenandoah 69.3 

Scranton 59.7 

San  Francisco 57. 0 

Worcester 54.  6 


Percent. 

Milwaukee 54. 1 

Cleveland 51.3 

Chicago 51.1 


In  5  of  the  cities  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  reporting  are 
immigrants  of  the  second  generation.    The  cities  are: 


Percent 

Manchester 18.7 

Kanaas  City 19. 2 

Baltimore 20.4 


Percent. 

Los  Angeles 21. 4 

Lynn 24.7 


The  proportion  of  teachers  native-bom  of  native  father  among  those 
reporting  was  more  than  70  per  cent  in  5  cities,  as  follows : 


Per  cent. 

Kansas  City 79. 3 

Baltimore 77. 9 

Manchester 77.2 


Per  cent. 

Loa  Angeles 73. 2 

Yonkera 70.6 


The  proportion  native-born  of  native  father  was  less  than  40  per 
cent  in  3  cities,  as  follows: 


Per  cent. 

Shenandoah .^ 29.5 

Scranton 34.  7 


Per  cent. 
San  Francisco 38. 9 


The  next  table  shows  for  each  of  the  30  cities  the  proportion  of  the 
teachers  furnishing  information  who  are  of  each  specified  race. 

Foreign  races  and  immigrants  of  the  second  generation  represented 
by  fewer  than  200  teachers  in  the  total  for  the  30  cities  are  not  ^iv\\\xi^T- 
ated  separately,  hut  are  included  in  ''other  races ^*  vmdex  Wv^  ipxo^^x 
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IiuJm  nOM  Ii>vlii(  fewer  than  200  repnaenUtlvea  In  Uw  Mtal  for  30  nitltt,  m 


The  percentages  shown  in  the  total  column  for  the  30  cities  and 
kIso  the  general  nativity  of  the  teachers  have  already  been  discussed 
in  connection  with  previous  tables.  The  percentacea  for  the  various 
dtiea  are  of  special  interesti  In  27  of  the  30  cities  the  teachers  native- 
bom  white  or  native  father  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  than 
do  the  teachers  of  any  other  race.  In  3  cities  tlie  Irish  of  the  second 
generation  fonn  larger  proportions  than  do  any  other  race.  These 
cities  are: 


Clly. 

Percent 
Irish  of  lh« 

Per  cent 

ta.3 

3i.l 

»• 
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The  races  of  immigrants  of  the  second  jgeneration  (native-born  of 
foreign  father)  which  rank  first  and  second  in  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  of  the  cities  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  37. — Bacea  of  immigranU  of  the  second  generation  {native-horn  of  foreign  father) 

Tanking  first  and  second  in  the  number  of  teachers^  by  city. 


City. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Boflalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Duluth 

FaU  River.... 
Kansas  City.. 
Los  Angeles... 

LoweU 

Lynn , 

Manchester... 

Meriden 

Milwaukee.... 
Minneapolis.. 

Newark 

New  Orleans. . 
New  York.... 
Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg 

Providence... 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 
Scranton 

Shenandoah. . 

South  Omaha 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Total... 


First  rank. 

Race. 

Percent 

of  total 

included 

for  city. 

German 

7.6 

23.2 

25.1 

23.7 

26.6 

14.1 

14.2 

10.2 

25.2 

6.2 

5.0 

29.6 

16.5 

8.2 

31.3 

10.4 

8.7 

7.1 

14.7 

19.9 

10.1 

14.6 

23.3 

16.3 

28.2 

asTT 

56.8 

19.2 

46.2 

8.7 

Irish 

Irish ,... 

Irish 

German 

German 

Irish 

G^^rmnn ,   ,    , 

Irish 

German 

nArvpan.      

Irish 

Irish 

English 

Irish 

German 

Irish 

German 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

German 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

17.8 

Second  rank. 


Irish 

Canadian,  Other 

German 

German 

Irish 

Irish 

German 

Irish 

English 

Irish 

English 

En^ish 

English 

IrfihT. 

English 

Irish 

German 

English 

German 

German 

Scotch-Irish 

German 

English 

IrishT. 

German 

Welsh 

/German 

\Welsh 

German 

English 

English 

German 


Peroeot 

of  total 

inoltMtod 

fordty. 


5.9 
4.5 
9.1 
8.9 

8.5 

10.9 

8.9 

8.5 

8.3 

4.S 

3.8 

4.9 

4.6 

6.0 

10.1 

16.2 

7.2 

6.6 

6.4 

8.0 

6.7 

10.4 

4.8 

16.9 

3.4 

3.4 

11.7 

3.3 

7.6 


8.0 


Among  immigrants  native-bom  of  f oreim  father  the  Irish  rank  first 
in  20  and  second  in  8  of  the  30  cities.  The  cities  in  wliich  the  Irish 
rank  first  are: 


Boeton. 

Buffalo. 

Chicaf^. 

Detroit. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 


Meriden. 

Minneapolis. 

New  Orleans. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg. 

Providence. 


San  FrancisccT./ 

Scranton? 

Shenandoah. 

South  Omaha. 

Worcester. 

Yonkers. 


The  Germans  native-bom  of  foreign  father  rank  first  in  9  and 
second  in  10  cities.     The  cities  in  which  they  rank  first  are: 


Baltimore. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 


Duluth. 
Kansas  City. 
Los  Angeles. 


Milwaukee. 
Newark. 
St.  Louis. 


The  English  native-bom  of  foreign  father  rank  first  in  Manchester 
and  second  in  9  other  cities.  The  Canadians  other  than  French 
rank  second  in  Boston,  the  Scotch-Irish  second  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Welsh  second  in  Scranton  and  Shenandoah. 
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In  6  of  the  30  cities  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  included 
are  native-bom  white  of  native  father.    The  cities  are: 


Percent 

Manchester 4 77.2 

LoeAngeles 73.2 

aty 71.1 


Per  cent. 

Yonkers 70. 6 

Lynn 69.4 

Newark 68.6 


In  3  cities  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  teachers  included  are  native- 
bom  white  of  native  father.     The  cities  are: 

Percent. 

Shenandoah 29. 6 

Scranton 34.7 

San  Franciflco 38.9 

In  8  of  the  30  cities  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  for  whom 
information  was  secured  are  Irish  of  the  second  generation  (native- 
bom  of  foreign-bom  Irish  father).     The  cities  are: 


Percent 

Shenandoah 56.8 

Worcester 46.2 

Scranton 35. 1 

Meriden 31. 3 


Per  cent. 

Lowell 29.5 

San'Francisco 

Fall  River 

Buffalo 25.1 


In  7  of  the  cities  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  teachers  are  Germans 
of  the  second  generation  (native-born  of  foreign-bom  German  father) . 
The  cities  are: 

Percent. 

South  Omaha 11.7 

Pittsburg 10. 4 

Duluth 10.2 


Per  cent. 

Cincinnati 26. 5 

Milwaukee 19.4 

St.  LouiB 16. 3 

aeveland 14.1 


Slightly  over  one-tenth  of  the  teachers  in  Meriden  are  native-bom 
of  foreign-bom  English  father,  and  almost  one-ekjhth  of  the  teachers 
in  Scranton  are  native-bom  of  foreign-bom  Welsh  father. 

The  two  tables  which  follow  relate  to  the  number  of  years  the 
teachers  represented  have  been  engaged  in  teaching.  The  first  table 
shows  the  number  and  the  second  the  ])ercentage  of  teachers  reporting 
in  each  city  who  have  taught — 


20  to  24  years. 
25  to  29  years. 
30  years  or  over. 


Under  5  years. 
5  to  9  yearn. 
10  it)  \4  years. 
15  to  19  years. 

Seven  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  included  in  the  table  on 
page  55  are  not  shown  in  the  table  which  follows  for  the  reason  that 
they  did  not  report  years  engaged  in  teaching. 
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Information  covered  in  this  table  was  furnished  by  48,297  teachers, 
and  of  that  number — 


21.7  per  cent  had  taught  less  than  5  years. 
25  per  cent  5  to  9  years. 
20.2  per  cent  10  to  14  years. 
13.4  per  cent  15  to  19  years. 


8.6  per  cent  20  to  24  years. 
5.4  per  cent  25  to  29  years.- 
5.8  per  cent  30  years  or  over. 


In  6  of  the  30  cities  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  included 
had  taught  less  than  five  years.     The  cities  are: 


Peroent. 

South  Omaha 35.3 

New  Orleans 32.  2 

New  York 31.1 


Peroent. 

Duhith 28.9 

Manchester 27. 3 

Shenandoah 26. 1 


In  two  cities  a  very  low  proportion  of  the  teachers  included  had 
taught  less  than  five  years.  The  cities  are  Minneapolis  and  Worcester 
and  the  percentages  are  4  and  4.2,  respectively.' 

In  eacn  of  the  seven  cities  which  follow,  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  teachers  included  had  taught  30  years  or  more. 


Peroent. 

LoweU 17.0 

San  Francisco 15.3 

Cincinnati 15. 1 

Boston 12.7 


Percent. 

Baltimore 12. 6 

New  Orleans 11. 1 

Philadelphia 11.1 


In  South  Omaha  none  of  the  teachers  included  had  taught  as  many 
as  25  years. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   GENERAL  TABLES. 


For  each  of  the  30  cities  included  in  the  investigation,  two  general 
tables  are  shown  in  the  Commission's  complete  report.  In  these 
tables  the  teachers  are  classified  according  to  general  nativity  and 
race. 

Tahle  1 . — Numher  of  teachers  in  each  grade,  hy  sex  and  general  naiivUy 
and  race, — ^This  table'  shows  for  the  kindergarten  and  for  each  of  the 
elementary  grades  the  number  of  male  and  the  number  of  female 
teachers  of  each  race. 

Tahle  ^. — Numher  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  each  svedjied  nurrtr 
her  oj  years  J  hy  sex  ana  general  naiimty  and  race. — ^This  table  shows  for 
the  teachers  of  each  race  the  numoer  who  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching — 


Leas  than  5  yeara. 
5  to  9  years. 
10  to  14  years. 
15  to  19  years. 


20  to  24  years. 
25  to  29  years. 
30  years  or  over. 


PABOCHIAL    SCHOOL  PUPILS — THE   GENERAL   INVESTIGATION. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  24  cities  included  in 
tbe  parochial  school  studjr  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  race,  or 
people,  for  whom  information  was  secured.  The  data  are  tabulated 
iccording  to  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil* 


Th«  InunigraticM)  Conunissicn. 
Tablm  40. — Numbtr  of  parochial  tchool  pupUt/or  toAom  in/omatitm  tm 
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The  number  of  parochial  school  pupils  for  whom  information  was 
secured  in  each  city  is  shown  by  general  nativity  of  father  of  pupil 
in  the  table  which  ioUowb: 

Table  42. — N%imJb€T  qf  parochial  school  pupils  for  whom  information  was  secured  in 

eocft  eifyy  hy  gefural  nativity  of  father  of  pupil. 


city. 


BalUmon.. 

Bostoo 

CleTcland... 

Detroit 

Duliith 

rtURirer.. 
HmverhlU... 
Kaoauaty 
LosAnceleB 
Lowdl 

KflrfdflD 

MUwBiikM 

MlniMii^wili 

Newark 

NawBritaliL 

New  Orleans 

New  York..*. 

PMUdelphla 

ProvMeoee 

8aa  Fraadaoo , 

Scrmntoo 

Shenandoah 

Total 


Total 
namber 

of 
paplls. 


10,181 

11,009 

12,150 

18,449 

1,008 

6,722 

1,737 

983 

2,200 

4,412 

2,960 

1,480 

1,604 

6,900 

1,302 

9,403 

1,444 

4,211 

72,887 

45,604 

8,296 

3,166 

3,382 

486 


221,159 


Number  of  puplla 
(dilldren  o^ 


Native- 
born 
fathers. 


6,497 

3,066 

3,636 

3,020 

226 

1,048 

333 

507 

1,119 

476 

934 

149 

408 

2,882 

270 

3,873 

491 

3.346 

24,353 

19,651 

960 

1,422 

2,062 

66 


80,696 


Foreign- 
bom 
fathers. 


4,684 
7,944 
8,521 
9,529 

782 
4,674 
1,404 

476 
1,081 
3,936 
2,025 
1,340 
1,191 
4,117 
1,122 
6,530 

953 

866 

48,534 

25,953 

2,327 

1,734 

1,320 

420 


140,463 


Per  cent  of  pupils 
children  o^ 


36.5 


Native- 

Forelgn- 

born 

bom 

fathers. 

fathers. 

54.0 

46.0 

27.8 

72.2' 

29.9 

7a  K 

29.1 

70.9 

22.4 

77.6^ 

las 

81.7^ 

19.2 

80.8' 

51.6 

4a4 

50.9 

49.1 

10.8 

89.2^ 

31.6 

68. 4;;- 

10.0 

90.0^ 

25.3 

74.7' 

41.2 

68.8' 

19.4 

80.6' 

41.2 

68.8^ 

84.0 

66. 0' 

79.4 

2a6 

33.4 

66.  e'^ 

43.1 

66.9^ 

20.4 

7a6^ 

45.1 

54.9' 

61.0 

39.0 

13.6 

86.4^ 

G3.5 


In  6  of  the  24  cities  included  in  the  parochial-school  study  the 
proportion  of  pupils  who  are  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  exceeds 
80  per  cent.    The  cities  are: 


Percent. 

Uanchester 90.0 

LoweU 89.2 

Shenandoah 86.4 


Per  cant. 

Fall  River 81.7 

Haverhill 80. 8 

Minneapolis 80. 6 


In  2  of  the  cities  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  children 
of  foreign-bom  fathers;  these  cities  are  New  Orleans  and  Scran  ton, 
with  20.6  and  39  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  next  table  shows  tor  each  of  the  24  cities  the  proportion  of 
upils  of  each  specified  race  or  people.     Foreign  races  represented 
y  less  than  500  in  the  total  for  the  24  cities  are  not  separately  enu- 
merated. 


I 
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In  5  of  the  24  cities  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  included  are 
children  of  native-born  white  fathers.    The  cities  are: 


Fcront. 

New  Orleans 79. 4 

Scranton 60.9 

Baltim<H« 64.0 


PcroMit 

Kansas  City 50.9 

LosAngeles 50.5 


Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  3  cities 
are  children  of  native-born  white  fathers.  The  cities  with  these  low. 
proportions  of  this  race  are: 


Feroeot 

ManchfiBter 10.0 

LoweU 10.8 


Shenandoah. 


Peront 
..  13.6 


In  3  cities  more  (lian  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  children  of  foreign- 
bom  French  Canadian  fathers.    These  cities  are: 


Feroeot 

Manchester 62.0 

FaU  River 58.1 


Lowell 53.0 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  Irish  fathers  are  the  most  numerous 
among  the  foreign  races.  In  5  of  the  cities  the  pupils  of  this  race 
form  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  children.  The 
cities  are: 


Percent 

Boston 48.2 

Providence 45. 4 

Son  Francisco 38.  7 


PeroQQt 

Lynn 38. 3 

New  York 35.0 


In  5  of  the  cities  the  children  of  foreign-bom  Irish  fathers  form  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children.    The  cities  are: 


Percent 

Shenandoah 0.0 

Milwaukee 2.3 

New  Orleans 2.  6 


Percent 

Minneapolis 3. 8 

Detroit 4. 3 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  Polish  fathers  are  relatively  numerous 
in  the  5  cities  which  follow: 


Percent 

Shenandoah 80.9 

Detroit 40. 6 

Minneapolis 36. 4 


Percent 

Milwaukee 28.3 

New  Britain 28.1 


The  children  of  foreign-bom  South  Italian  fathers  form  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  5  cities,  as  follows: 


Percent 

New  York 7.6 

New  Orleans 7.2 

Newark 6.8 


Percent 

Boston 6. 7 

Philadelphia 6.0 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  for  the  24  cities  in  which  both  public 
und  paroclual  schools  are  included  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom 
information  was  secured: 

Table  45. — Nvmber  qfpupiUfor  whom  wformation  wca  tecuredin  public  schools  and  in 

parochial  schools,  by  city, 

TUs  table  lueludflB  only  dttes  In  which  infonnation  was  obtained  tor  both  public  and  parochial  schools.] 


City. 


Raltiinore.. 

Boitoa 

dcTdaiid.. 

Detroit 

Duhith 

FaDRlrer.. 
HsrerhlU... 
KansMClty 
Lot  Angetes 
LoviU 

H 

Italdcn 

MOwaokce 

WimfapoMs 

StwtA 

NcwBiltain 

NcwOriouis 

NewYork 

Phlhyleiphia 

Piorfdcooe , 

Bib  Fnodsoo 

Bcraotoo 

Shoiandoah 

Total,  24  dtics 


PubUc 

Parochial 

Total. 

schools. 

schools. 

59,879 

10,181 

70,067 

91,443 

11,009 

102,462 

58,941 

12,156 

71,097 

42,760 

18,449 

"'S8 

10,895 

1,008 

11,908 

13,926 

5,722 

19,648 

4,264 

1,737 

6,001 

27,159 

963 

28,142 

83,422 

2,200 

35,622 

11,011 

4,412 

15,423 

9,683 

2,959 

12,542 

5,078 

1,488 

6,567 

4,014 

1,594 

5,606 

38,650 

6,999 

^'5S 

88,578 

1,892 

39,970 

44,606 

9,403 

54,008 

4,718 

1,444 

6,162 

30,199 

4,211 

W,410 

569,163 

72,887 

642,060 

145,285 

45,604 

190,889 

25,260 

3,296 

28,566 

33,547 

3,166 

36,708 

16,157 

3,382 

19,539 

3,519 

486 

4,006 

1,322,053 

221,159 

1,543,212 

The  table  which  follows  merely  compares  the  race  distribution 
of  pupils  in  public  schools  in  37  cities  and  in  parochial  schools  in  24 
cities: 

Pable  46. — Race  distribution  of  pupils — Comparison  of  public  and  parochial  schools, 

[Thifl  table  includes  only  races  which  form  0. 1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  pupils  in  either  kind  of  schoi^ 
The  totals,  however,  are  lor  all  races.    Hebrews  of  the  various  nationalities  are  considered  one  race.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of  lather  of  pupiL 


Nstive»bom: 

White..; 

Negro 

FoccigD-bom: 

B<ri)emian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Ctoadian,  Other 

EogUsb 

Ocnnan 

Hebrew 

Irkh I... 

Itslian,  North 

lUUan,  South. 

Norwcnan 

PolishT 

8eotdi.............. . . ... 

Swedtah 


Number  of  pupils. 


Public 

schools 

(37  cities). 


Onod  toliy. 
IotilostiTe4>cm 


716,726 
49,796 

30,656 
10,670 
32,360 
57,968 
211,460 
318,822 
87,870 
33,622 
81,265 
19,288 
25,225 
19,645 
47,026 


1,815,217 


,^-— ^ ,        766,727 

T«Whn|p>*arDL /    1,048,490 


Parochial 

schools 

(24  cities). 


80,323 
372 

2,392 

10,007 

2,374 

4,455 

21,440 

278 

59.521 

4,759 

10,640 

147 

15,708 

1,171 

202 


221,159 


Per  cent  distribution. 


PubUc 

schools 

(37  cities). 


39.5 
2.7 

1.7 

.6 

1.8 

3.2 

11.6 

17.6 

4.8 

1.9 

4.5 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

2.6 


IOQ.0 


Parochial 

schools 

(24eitiee). 


86.8 
.2 

1.1 
4.5 
1.1 
2.0 
9.7 

.1 

26.9 

2.2 

.8 
4.1 
7.1 

.5 

.1 


S0,6M 
140,4fia 


I 


\5ft.^ 


^.Ik 
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h  follows  shows  for  the  24  cities  in  which  both  public 
hools  are  included  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom 
secured: 

9/pupil$/or  whom  information  woi  iecured  in  public  ithooU  and  in 
parodnal  mooIs,  by  city. 

dUm  in  which  inioniiatlon  wm  obtained  lor  both  public  and  parochial  8chooli.l 


City. 

PubUe 
schools. 

Parodiial 
schools. 

Total. 

50,876 

01,443 

58,041 

42,760 

10,805 

13,026 

4,264 

27,150 

83,423 

11,011 

0,583 

5,078 

4,014 

38,650 

38,578 

44,606 

4,718 

30,100 

560,163 

145,285 

25,260 

33,547 

16,157 

3,510 

10,181 

11,000 

12,156 

13,440 

1,008 

5,722 

1,737 

063 

2,200 

4,412 

2,060 

1,504 

6,000 

1,302 

0,408 

1,444 

4,211 

72,887 

45,604 

3,206 

3,156 

3,382 

486 

70,067 

102,462 

7liO07 

56,900 
11,008 
10,648 

6,001 
28,143 

36,023 

15.433 

12.543 

6,567 

5.606 

45,640 

30,070 

54,008 

6,163 

34.410 

642,060 

100,880 
28,566 

36,708 

10,530 
4,005 

1,322,053 

221,160 

1,543,212 

ich  follows  merely  compares  the  race  distribution 
ic  schools  in  37  cities  and  in  parochial  schools  in  24 


tribution  of  pupils — Comparimm  of  public  and  parochial  khooU. 

noes  which  form  0. 1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  pupils  in  either  kind  of  schooL 
«  for  all  races.    Hebrews  of  the  various  nationalities  are  considered  one  race.) 


d  race  of  father  of  pupU. 


Ian. 


Number  of  pupils. 

Per  cent  distribution. 

Public 

Parochial 

Public 

Parochial 

schools 

schools 

schools 

schools 

(37  cities). 

(24cltSes). 

(37  cities). 

(24eitifli). 

716,726 

80,323 

30.5 

86.3 

40,796 

372 

2.7 

.2 

30,6S6 

2,392 

1.7 

1.1 

10,«>70 

10,007 

.6 

4.5 

32,360 

2,374 

1.8 

1.1 

67,968 

4,455 

3.2 

2.0 

211,460 

21.440 

11.6 

9.7 

318,822 

278 

17.6 

.1 

87.870 

59.521 

4.8 

26.9 

33,622 

4.759 

1.9 

2.2 

81,2tw5 

10.640 

4.5 

.8 

19.288 

147 

1.1 

4.1 

25.225 

15.708 

1.4 

7.1 

19,f)4.') 

1.171 

1.1 

.5 

47,a26 

202 
221,1.59 

2.6 
100.0 

.1 

1.815,217 

100.0 

766,727 

80.696 

42.2 

xc>.& 

1,048,490 

140,463 

57. S 

\         ^^.^ 
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Comparativelj  little  difference  in  the^  proportion  of  pupils  who  are 
children  of  native-born  white  fathers  is  found  in  the  two  types  of 
schools.  Such  children  form  39.5^  per  cent  of  the  total  numoer  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  37  cities  and  36.3  per  cent  of  the^  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  parochial  schools  of  24  cities. 

The  children  of  foreign-born  French  Canadian  fathers  form  0.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  the  public  schools  and  4.5  por  cent  of  the  total  in 
the  parochial  schools;  those  of  foreign-bom  Hebrew  fathers  17.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  the  public  schools  and  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  m  the  parochial  schools;  those  of  foreign-bom  Irish  fathers  4.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  public  schools  and  26.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  parochial  schools;  those  of  foreign-bom  Polish  fathers  1.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  public  schools  and  7.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
m  the  parochial  schools;  those  of  foreign-bom  Swedish  fathers  2.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  public  schools  and  only  0.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  the  parochial  schools. 

The  next  table  shows,  for  each  of  the  24  cities  in  which  information 
was  secured  for  both  public  and  parochial  schools,  the  foreign  race 
which  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  table  compares  the 
public  and  the  parochial  schools: 

Table  47. — Foreign  race  ranking  first  in  number  of  pupiU  in  public  and  in  parochial 

schools,  by  city. 


City. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Clevelaod 

Dftrolt 

Bulnth 

FaU  River 

Haverhill 

KaonsClty.... 
Los  Angeles. . . . 

LoweU 

Lynn 

Manchester 

Merlden 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis.... 

Newark 

New  Britain... 
New  Orlesns. . . 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

Providence 

San  Franci«o.. 

Soranton 

Shenandoah.... 

Total 


Public  schools. 

Race  of  father  of 
pupil. 

Per  cent  of 
total  in- 
cluded for 
city. 

Hebrew 

13.5 

16.5 

17.0 

18.6 

21.9 

18.9 

8.0 

4.9 

6.1 

17.4 

10.5 

11.6 
16.7 
32.0 
20.0 
20.7 
20.2 
4.6 
33.6 
16.9 
11.5 
12.3 
10.3 
30.3 

Irish 

derman. 

German 

Swedish 

English 

ilefirew 

Oerraan 

Opnp<in r 

Irish 

Canadian    (other 

than  French). 
Canadian,  French. 
German 

Oermfin 

Swedish 

Hebrew 

Swedish 

Italian,  South 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Italian,  South 

German 

Irish 

Lithuanian 

Hebrew 

17.6 

Parochial  schools. 


Race  of  father  of 
pupiL 


German 

Irish 

Irish 

.Polish 

Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  French 

German 

German 

Canadian,  French 
Irish 

Canadian,  French 

Irish 

Polish 

Polish 

Irish 

Polish 

Italian,  South 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Polish 

Polish 

Irish 


Per  cent  of 
total  in- 
cluded for 
dty. 


1«.S 
48.3 

19.2 
40.6 
22.0 
88.1 
4ai 
27.0 

n.7 

58.0 
88.S 

02.0 
28.3 
28.8 
88.4 

27.0 
28.1 
7.2 
85.0 
80.8 
45.4 
38.7 

ia8 

80.9 


26.9 


In  only  5  of  the  24  cities  does  the  same  race  rank  first  among  foreign 

races  in  both  the  public  and  the  parochial  schools.     In  Boston  tne 

Irish  rank  first  in  both  kinds  of  schools ;  in  Kansas  City  the  Germans : 

in  Los  Angeles  the  Germans ;  in  Manchester  the  French  Canadians;  ana 

>  New  Orleans  the  South  Italians. 
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DB80BIPTION  OF  GENERAL  TABLES. 


For  each  of  the  24  cities  included  in  the  investigation  of  pupils  in 
parochial  schools  5  general  tables  are  shown  in  the  Commission's 
comiplete  report  on  schools.  The  pupils  are  classified  by  general 
nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil  in  all  tables  excepting  Table  1, 
in  whicn  no  race  divisions  are  snown.  The  following  points  are  cov- 
ered by  the  general  tables: 

Tabu  L'-^Orade  and  a^ge — Nwmber  of  pupils  oj  each  age  in  each  grade, 
by  sex. — ^This  table  shows  for  each  grade  and  for  each  year  of  the  high 
school  and  also  for  the  kindergarten  and  special  schools  the  number 
of  boys  and  the^  number  of  gurls  of  each  age.  The  age  shown  is 
the  a^  at  last  birthday.    The  pupils  are  not  classified  by  race. 

TaSle  S. — Race,  sex,  and  grade — Number  of  pupils  of  each  sex  in  each 
arade,  6y  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  oi  pupil, — This  table  shows 
by  sex  tne  number  of  pupils  in  each  gradfe  or  year  of  school  work. 
Tiie  information  is  presented  by  generaJ  nativity  and  race  of  father 
of  pupil.  The  age  of  the  pupils  is  not  shown.  From  this  table  are 
computed  the  percentages  showing  "race  distribution''  in  Table  4 
and  the  percentages  showing  ''grade  distribution''  in  Table  5. 

Table  S. — Race,  sex,  and  age,  by  grades — Number  of  pupils  of  each 
age  in  each^  grade,  by  sex  ana  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of 
pupU. — ^This  table  takes  up  separately  the  kindergarten,  each  of  the 
elementary  grades,  each  year  of  the  high  school,  and  the  special  grades. 
For  each  grade  or  year  of  school  work  the  table  shows  tne  number  of 
boys  and  the  number  of  girls  of  each  age  at  last  birthday.  The  data 
are  presented  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  father  of  pupil. 

Txible  4' — Ra,ce  distribution  in  each  grade — Percentages, — This  table 
shows  for  the  kindergarten,  for  each  or  the  grades,  for  each  year  of  the 
high  school,  and  for  the  special  schools  the  proportion  of  pujpils  whose 
fathers  were  of  each  specified  general  nativity  and  race.  6nly  races 
represented  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city  by  100  or  more  pupils 
are  shown  in  detail;  all  others  are  shown  under  *' Other  races"  m  this 
table. 

Table  6.— Grade  distribution  of  each  race — Percentages. — This  table 
shows  for  the  pupils  of  each  race  the  proportion  in  the  kindergarten, 
in  each  of  the  elementary  grades,  in  each  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
in  the  special  grades. 

Only  races  represented  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city  by  100  or 
more  pupils  are  shown  in  detail;  all  others  are  shown  under  ''Other 
races    in  this  table. 

STATISTICAL   COMPLETENESS   OF  THE   DATA. 

It  was  of  course  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  data  for  every 
pupil  in  the  schools  of  the  various  cities  even  with  the  hearty  coop- 
eration of  superintendents  of  schools  and  teachers  in  the  pubfic 
schools,  and  the  equally  hearty  cooperation  of  diocesan  school 
authorities  and  teachers  in  the  parochial  schools. 

In  the  general  investigation  both  the  school  officials  and  the 
teachers  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  matter  and  gathered 
practically  complete  statistics  for  the  schools  under  their  charee. 
Here  and  there  probably  a  class  was  omitted,  and  "in  PYM\«L<ie\\viKv^ 
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one  school  district  is  missing  and  efforts  to  supply  the  deficiency  were 
fruitless. 

All  of  the  available  evidence  shows  that  omissions  have  been  rare. 
This  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  secured  by  the  Com- 
mission with  other  official  records  of  the  schools  of  the  various  cities. 
The  number  m  attendance  on  a  given  day  is  not  shown  in  published 
school  records,  but  practically  all  the  cities  publish  statements 
showing  the  annual  average  attendance.  The  table  which  follows 
compares  the  Commission^  figures  with  the  average  annual  attend- 
ance in  the  cities  where  such  figures  are  available: 

Table  48. — Number  of  pupiU  for  whom  information  was  secured  in  the  general  invetti' 
gaiion  conducted  by  the  Immigration  Commiesion  arui  annual  average  attendance  om 
shown  by  other  records. 


city. 


Baltimore.. 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cinctnnati.. 
Cleviiland... 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Fall  River.. 
Kansas  City 
Loe  Angeles 

Lowell 

Lvnn 

lunchester. 
Meriden 


Infmigrap 
tion  Com- 
mission 
investi- 
gation. 


M,876 

91,443 

49,111 

235,452 

33,621 

58.941 

42,760 

10,895 

13,926 

27,150 

33.422 

11,011 

9,583 

5.078 

4,014 


Annual 

average 

attendance, 

190&-9. 


55,501 

89,388 

47,250 

231,850 

35,692 

56,130 

41.600 

10,523 

13, 193 

25,800 

36,618 

10.539 

9.425 

4.936 

3,846 


City. 


Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis.. 

Newark 

New  Orleans. 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburp 

Providence... 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 

Scran  ton 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Total... 


Imniigra> 
Uon  Com- 
mission 
Investi- 
gation. 


38,660 
38,578 
44,605 
a0,19Q 
509,168 
145,285 
45,378 
25,260 
70,928 
33,547 
16,157 
18,224 
10,841 


1,773,107 


Annual 

average 

attendance, 

190&-9. 


37,780 

38,247 

42,647 

27,500 

674,644 

153,062 

44,932 

25,557 

69,980 

35,541 

15.294 

18,232 

9,975 


1,765.381 


The  close  approximation  of  the  two  columns  of  figures  is  very 
striking.  In  tne  aggregate  the  figures  derived  from  tne  investiga- 
tions of  the  Immigration  Commission  are  slightly  larger  (less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent)  than  those  of  the  annual  average  attendance. 
The  divergence  in  the  individual  cities  is  not  strongly  marked. 

For  a  few  cities  in  the  United  States  official  figures  are  available 
for  both  the  annual  average  attendance  and  the  December  average 
attendance.  In  those  cities  the  December  average  is  slightly  higher 
(less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent)  than  the  annual  average. 

In  the  7  cities  where  tne  'intensive"  investigation  was  conducted 
the  information  was  secured  not  by  the  use  of  a  form  filled  out  by 
the  teacher  for  the  entire  class,  but  b;y  the  use  of  individual  cards, 
filled  out  in  part  by  the  pupils  or  their  parents  and  in  part  by  the 
teachers.  The  task  of  securing  information  in  this  manner  is  much 
more  difficult  than  by  the  other  method.  The  returns  from  the  cities 
in  which  the  individual  card  method  was  used  indicate  that  a  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  of  pupils  were  omitted  in  those  7  cities 
than  in  the  30  cities  where  the  information  was  reported  by  the 
teachers. 

The  *' intensive"  investigation  was  in  some  cities  confined  to  the 
elementary  grades  and  did  not  include  kindergarten  and  high  schools. 

The  table  which  follows  compares  the  Commission's  ngures  for 

386  7  cities  with  available  figures  from  other  sources. 
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Fable  51. — Number  of  mak  students  in  higher  educational  institutions  for  whom 
information  toot  secured,  by  department  and  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  student — 
Continued. 


Teoeral.  nativity    and 
raee  <tf  student. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Kngl- 
neeiing 

and 
techno- 
logical. 

Medi- 
cine. 

Law. 

Post- 
gradu- 
ate. 

Phar- 
macy. 

# 

The- 
ology. 

Den- 
tistry. 

Veter- 
inary. 

Annmian 

28 

16 

9 

19 

268 

66 

1 

23 

16 

30 

7 

200 

18 

2 

38 

209 
12 
4 
19 
27 
60 

827 

173 

115 
114 

74 

1 

5 

25 

20 

12 

66 

1 

43 

22 

7 

9 

32 

1 

74 

1 

7 

26 
53 
60 
15 
1 
9 
10 

6 

4 

2 

2 

48 

26 

7 

3 

1 

1 

45 

20 

6 

4 

5 

8 

46 

1 

3 

2 

.       2 
2 

2 
3 

Bohemian  and  Mo- 
raylan 

Bulgarian 

1 

1 
25 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

Chlnfw     . 

3 

33 

6 

42" 

10- 

2 
10 

1 

2 
10 

1 

9 

Croatian 

Cuban 

9 
2 
4 

4 
3 
4 

5 
3 
4 
6 

30 
6 
2 
3 

36 
3 

2 
2 

1 

1 
3 
4 

2 

Danish. 

Dutch : 

i' 

1 

2 

1 

1 
6 

1 
2 

1 

4 

Egyptian 

English 

47 
5 

43 

5 

19 

21 

1 

16 

15 

7 

FUTpino 

F1nnf«h. 

French 

5 

55 

1 

2 

6 

18 

21 

245 

69 

4 

21 

28 

17 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

3 

6 
44 

1 
2 
5 
3 
3 

87 

10 
8 

11 
5 

18 

6 
44 

2 

11 
27 

■"'23 

1 

4 

49 
1 

2 

13 

3 

1 

Ofrman 

8 

Greek 

4 
1 

11 
121 

20 

2 

4 

14 

150 

42 

2 
1 
3 

38 
9 
3 
6 
4 

28 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 
Hebrew,  Russian  . . . 

Hebrew,  Other 

Hindu 

2 

156 

19 

i* 

5 

26 

4 

1 
3 

Irish 

17 

14 

4 

11 

21 

1 

2 
40 

35 
2 
4 

6 

6 

Japanese 

2 

Korean 

1 



2 

Mftgrar 

5 
9 

1 
5 

4 
6 
4 

13 

7 

1 
2 

Mwopan 

Negro 

2 

4 

4 

35 

NorwegiaJi 

2 

1 
5 

3 

1 

Persian 

Polish 

14 
3 
2 

8' 

3 
7 
2 
1 
5 

7 
7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
17 

6 
2 

i 

3 

1 

7 

1 

Porto  Rican 

1 

1 

PMtugnese 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

Hfi*«ian 

1 

4 

R"thenian . , 

Scotch 

16 

i' 

7 
12 
14 

4 

2 

1 

16 

1 

8 

6 

• 

1 

4 

4 

2 

Ri^mfifle. .      .... 

Slovak 

1 
2 
2 
9 
2 

i' 

2 
4 

3 

1 

1 
4 
1 

2 
1 

9" 

Spanish 

6 

16 

6 

i" 

6 
16 
12 

8 

2 

2 

2 

Spanish-American  . . 
Swedish 

2 

Syri»n ,    , 

Turkish 

Welsh 

4 

i" 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Not  reported 

. 

Total  foreign-bom . 

2,979 

750 

423 

469 

416 

234 

298 

204 

135 

50 

Grand  total 

25,779 

7,932 

4,990 

4,091 

3,800 

1,513 

1,248 

1,006 

814 

385 
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Table  52. — Number  of  female  students  in  higher  educadonal  in$titutions  for 
information  was  secured,  by  department  and  lly  general  noHvitg  and  race  ofsttu 


General  nativity  and  race 
of  student. 

Total 
num-  , 
bar. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Engi- 
neering 

and 
techno- 
logical. 

MedJ. 
due. 

Law. 

Port- 
gradu- 
ate. 

Phar- 
macy. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Native-bom  of  native  fother: 
White 

5,045 
24 

3,785 
18 

• 

731 
2 

143 

1 

15 

S45 

28 
2 

8 

NcffTO                                         .... 

Native-born  of  forei^  father, 
by  race  of  father: 
Rohomian  and  Moravian. 

11 

15 

135 

26 

7 

222 

2 

32 

4;iJ 

1 
1 

68 
10 

2 

91 

43 

258 

11 

3 
14 
44 

6 

2 

5 
101 

8 
69 
25 

1 

4 

12 
113 

18 

5 

157 

2i' 

287 

1 

1 

25 

3 

25* 

11 

'1 

1 

9 

32 

4 
1 
1 

74 

6 

59 

18 

1 

6 
3 
0 
5 
1 

40 
1 
4 

92 

1 

Canadian   French  . 

Canariian.  Other.  . 

4 
1 

1 

8 
2 

Danish 

Dutch 

1 
i 

Enelish 

5 

18 
1 
4 

33 

1 

Flemish      

French 

2 
15 

3* 

1 

German 

Greek 

Hawaiian 

Hebrew  German 

40 

5 

2 

60 

31 

101 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 
2 

Hebrew.  Polish 

Hebrew.  Roumanian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew.  Other. . 

2 
6* 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

10 

5 

Italian 

Lithuanian      

1 

IfnoriTOP             

Norwegian 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Polish         

Portutmesc 

1 

•     2 

5 

1 

4 
3 

Russian 

2 

Scotch 

19 
1 
5 
3 

3 

Snanish 

Swedish 

1 
1 

Welsh           

Not  rcDorted 

Total 

1,652 

1,032 

442 

43 

9 

100 

23 

1 

Total  native-l)orn 

6,721 

1 

1 
1 
2 

69 

6 

•   3 

2 

43 
2 

11 

47 
1 
6 
3 
3 

73 

16 
2 

18 
7 
6 
2 
1 
1 
6 
4 
1 
9 

20 
5 

12 
2 
1 
1 

4,815 

1,175 

187 

24 

445 

53 

14 

Forelgn-bom: 

Armenian 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

1 

42 

5 

1 

1 

24 

ii" 

2" 

7 

Canadian,  Other 

11 

Chinese 

Danish 

Dutch 

1 
5 
2 
1 
3 

7 

Filipino 

t 

French 

4 
21 

2 
9 

4 

12 

German 

1 

Greek 

Hebrew,  German 

1 
1 

io* 

1 

1 
6 

3' 

i' 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

40 

13 

8' 

3 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

Hebrew,  Polish 

1 

Hebrew,  Roumanian . . . . 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

11 

2 

6 
2 

4 

1 

Hindu 

1 

.... 

( 

Irish 

4 

" 

Italian 

2 

2 

t 

Japanese 

■"!.'!!.' 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

Polish 

1 

.V 

Porto  Rican 

Russian . . . 

2 
10 

8* 

3 
4 
3 
2 

4 
5 

Scotch 

1 
1 

1 
2 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish 

1 

Syrf  an ....... 

Welsh 

1 

Not  reported 

•••••••• 

Total  forelgn-bom 

387 

147 

.    118 

44 

4 

«l 
507 

14 

Onnd  total 

7,108 

4,962 

1,293 

231 

28 

ChiMien  of  Immigrants  in  Schools. 


InfoimatioQ  was  secured  from  25,779  males  and  7,101{  females. 
The  utimber  in  each  department  is  as  follows; 


Male. 

remale. 

ToUl. 

lMrt.^1.. 

"I 

SI 

11 

14  ou 

i 

'■n 

7,108 

sa.sar 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  total  number  of  males  and  the 
total  number  of  females  for  whom  information  was  secured,  and  the 
per  cent  of  distribution.  The  data  are  presented  by  general  nativity 
snd  race  of  student  and  the  percentages  indicate  what  proportion 
the  students  of  each  race  form  of  the  total  number  for  whom 
information  was  secured: 

Table  63. — Ratx  dittribiUion  ofttudaiU  in  higher  eduaxtionaX  irutituttoni,  hy  mx. 


'l4M  (bu  iLMpar  «nb 
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Table  53. — Race  diitribtUion  of  students  in  Mgher  educational  instibitWM^  by  tex— Coo. 


Oeoeral  nativity  and  race  of  student. 


Foraign-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bolf^an 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

English 

Filipino 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hawaiian 

Hebrew,  German 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Roumanian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Hindu 

Irish 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Negro 

Norwegian ^ 

Persian 

Polish 

Porto  Rican 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian , 

Rythenian 

Scotch 

Siamese 

Slovak 

Spanish , 

Spanisii- American , 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Not  reported , 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


Number  for  whom  informa- 
tion was  secured. 


Male. 


28 
16 

9 

19 

268 

65 

1 

23 
16 
30 

7 

200 

18 

2 

38 

299 

12 

4 

19 

27 

60 

827 

173 

15 

116 

114 

74 

1 

5 
25 
20 
12 
66 

1 
43 
22 

7 

9 
82 

1 
74 

1 

7 
26 
53 
60 
15 

1 

9 
10 


25,779 


6,652 

22,800 

2.979 


Female. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
09 
6 


3 
2 


43 
2 


11 

47 
1 


6 

3 

3 

73 

16 

2 

18 

7 

5 


2 
1 
1 


6 


4 

1 


9 


12 
2 


7,108 


1,652 

6,721 

387 


Total. 


29 
17 
10 
21 
837 
71 
1 

23 

19 

32 

7 

243 

20 

2 

49 

346 

18 

4 

25 

30 

63 

900 

189 

17 

133 

121 

79 

1 

7 

26 

21 

12 

72 

1 

47 

23 

7 

9 

41 

1 

94 

1 

7 

31 

53 

72 

17 

1 

10 
11 


32,887 


8,304 

29,521 

3,366 


Per  cent  dlstifbatSon. 


Male. 


ai 

.1 


(•) 


(«) 


.1 
1.0 
8 


(«) 


(«) 


.1 
.1 
.1 

.8 
.1 


.1 
1.3 


« 


.1 
.1 
.3 
8.2 
.7 
.1 
.4 
.4 
.8 


1"! 


.1 
.1 

.3 

.2 

.1 


.1 
.8 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 


rai 
raj 


loao 


25.8 

88.4 
1L6 


Female. 


rai 

[0] 


« 


LO 
.1 
.0 
.0 


(•) 


(•) 


ffi 


.0 
.6 

.0 
.2 

7 

.0 
.1 


LO 
.3 


(•) 


rai 


(«) 


(•) 


.8 
.1 
.1 
.0 


0 
1 
0 
1 

0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 

.0 


100.0 


23.3 

94.6 

5.4 


Totd. 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


« 


ai 
.1 

.1 

LI 

.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.T 
.1 

.1 
tl 


.1 
.1 
.1 

2.7 
.6 
.1 
.4 
.4 
.1 


.1 
.1 

.3 

.1 
.1 


.1 
.8 


.1 
.3 
.3 
.1 


loao 


25.S 
89.8 

las 


o  Less  ttian  0.05  per  cent. 


Of  the  32,887  students  for  whom  information  was  secured,  29,521, 
or  89.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  native-bom,  and  3,366,  or  10.2 
per  cent,  were  foreig:n-bom.  Immigrants  of  the  second  generation 
(native-bom  of  foreign  father)  number  8,304,  or  25.3  per  cent  of  the 
total. 


e  Hebrew  studentB  native-bom  of  foreign  father  are  7.3 
F  the  total  in  law  and  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the  total  in 


Children  of  Immignnta  in  Schools. 


TuLB  67. — JVumbtf  ofJoniffn-bomfemaU  ttvdmU  tn  tJte  United  State*  tath  iptdjud 
numhtr  ofyevt,  by  race  ofitvdent. 


The  following  table  showa  for  foreign-bom  students  the  per  cent 
vbo  have  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years: 


YwilnthaUnlMSuta. 

Half. 

Female. 

ToUJ. 

3CL4 

is 

iiS 

loao 

mo 

The  proportion  in  the  United  States  under  five  years  was  consider- 
Ably  larger  among  male  students  than  among  female  students;  the 
penentages  are  30.4  and  19.4,  reapectively. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

IMMIGRANTS  AS  CHARITY  SEEKERS. 


For  the  complete  report  on  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  see  Reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vols.  34  and  35. 
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The  total  number  of  cases  for  which  information  was  secu 
31,685.  The  head  of  case  was  foreim-born  in  12,140  cases,  oi 
per  cent  of  the  total^  native-bom  of  roreign  father  (inmiigrants 
second  generation)  m  3,388  cases,  or  10.7  per  cent  of  the  total; 
native-bDm  of  native  father  in  12,597  cases,  or  39.8  per  cent  < 
total,  a3id  negro  native-born  of  native  father  in  3,489  cases,  or  : 
cent  of  the  total.     • 

The  table  which  follows  shovrs  for  each  city  the  number  an 
cent  of  cases  assisted,  by  general  nativity  of  head  of  case. 

Tablb  2. — Ctuii  astisted  in  meh  city,  hy  general  nativity  of  head  of  case. 


City. 


Number. 


Atknta 

BalUnort... 
Bteomlnfton, 


Rrookt 
Bu0)ak>. 

ClllCttCO 

l^todnnaU 

l^relMKi 

l>o)umbus 

D^ytoii 

|)«nvNr 

Rlmtrm 

KtahstW* 

HartterxTT..., 

KAlAm«too 

lAiKmstfc 

UiK»ln 

Ixmbvttl* 

l.ytvtt 

MaKImi 

N#wikrk 

N>W|y>rl 

iHklMKi 

i^TMVptk 

l>lkWl«K''|;tH 

INwiik  

ntt»Nif^ 

KvX>lw>(ithic 

*u  Uhu* 

«*t.  Uwi 

^MMH 


^  «  «  «  ' 


t>M*) 


k  «  «  ^ 


NatlTe- 

Foralgii- 

bom. 

bom. 

530 

31 

2.0M 

881 

960 

114 

aoo 

830 

688 

on 

7n 

1,413 

1,147 

1.978 

1,718 

134 

crs 

1,338 

57S 

61 

330 

22 

CO 

168 

190 

23 

3U 

38 

163 

4 

3» 

167 

138 

174 

S3 

16 

310 

» 

31f 

27 

88 

.     19 

Ml 

38 

US 

212 

36 

47 

570 
2,475 


1.010 
» 1,673 
2,134 
3,125 
1,842 
»2,0Q8 


361 
638 
212 


167 
547 

313 


107 
679 


5331 
1541 
15S  ' 
213  j 
116- 

ic: 

3!^ 
4» 

ts 

1.1:4 
3$3 

1«3 
1.4:4 

ir 


575 

MB 
97 
303 
KM 
146 
76 
440 
431 
210 


130 
34 
S3 

123 
121 


SS 

636 

1,007 

257 


415 


357 


j 
1,684 


Per  ceo 


Native- 
bom. 


*uim 


MLn5 


12.140 


•  JU< 


«  T«(  ^t»  dr^^  »r>-  <«M»  MktT-  M« 
^tlMiNltHC  l<«kW  W4  1 


94.6 

84.6 

76.4 

38.6 

41.3 

33.5 

36.7 

03.3 

33.6 

90.4 

93.0 

73.9 

80.6 

85.0 

97.6 

69.5 

44.2 

94.6 

84.9 

80.0 

82.2 

914 

46.2 

43.4 

33.0 

47.6 

50.9 

6L5 

5L3 

52.7 

49.3 

78.7 

51.1 

514 

87.5 

44.2 

5&8 

39.7 

82.7 

9i7 

50.8 

45.0 

5ao 


6L7 


\ 


Oi  tho  t^^tWl  uumbor  of  cJl5*^s  reporting  ^ 
V  j^>!^N  fxi,r  jvr  \vnl  >Kvw*  n«u\v4K«n  and  9bl3  f 


bmiiigraiiti  u  CKari^  Sreten.  101 

>  43  cities  one-half  or  Dure  oi  tht  cam  wtn  forofft- 
Be  ahowing  the  hi^ieet  propsrtioti.    TIm  dtJaa  are — 


m.o 

Hutlanl „. 

8t.PkiiI 

WoMMtar 

ft.t 

e&s 

i6.« 

■.^U.9 

;.  63.3 

I>a«twCrt 

...;:..,.C«» 

n.A 

W.7. 

Y«uv<<nni 

56.A 

the  cities  less  than  one-t«nth  of  the  caaes  wen  forego* 
est  proportion  being  reported  by  EvaosviUe.    The  citMi 


H  number  of  cases  shown  for  the  43  cities^  the  head  in 
of-  the  cases  was  native-born  <rf  foreign  father  Gmmi- 
I  second  generation).  In  12  of  the  43  cities  more  than 
■t  the  cases  were  inunigranta  of  the  second  generation. 


19.  2     Baa  Fnnruco. . 


I«.2 
U.2 
17.* 

17.7 
17.8 
1S.1 


f  the  citipa  the  proportion  of  MKrond  f^nTstioii  iinini- 
vaa  less  than  2  per  cent.     Tlie  cities  arr:  -- 


Fmfat. 

0.0  ,  Indiauipolu.. 

4  ,  JHyUm 

7     DmUouim... 

8  I  Colnmbw. ... 
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Eayment  was  made  by  the  Commission.  A  representative  of  the 
bmmission  visited  these  societies,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
far  West,  giving  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  the  schedule.  Mr. 
McLean  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Conunission  both  in 
arran^^ing  for  securing  the  desired  information  from  the  various 
societies  and  in  assisting  in  preparing  the  blank  form. 
,  The  schedule  or  form  used  in  coUectm^  the  information  and  the 
instructions  which  were  printed  on  the  oack  of  each  schedule  are 
shown  on  pages  687,  726,  and  727. 

In  addition  to  the  instructions  printed  on  the  back  of  each  schedule 
personal  instructions  relative  to  filling  the  forms  were  given  by  an 
agent  of  the  Commission,  as  has  been  idready  stated.  After  the  nlled 
schedules  were  returned  to  the  Conmiission  they  were  closely  exam- 
ined, and  when  necessary  the  slips  were  returned  to  the  societies  for 
further  information  or  for  corrections. 

The  study  of  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  made  by  the  Immi- 
gration  Commission  mcludes  the  wor/done  by  the  chailty  organizi^ 
tion  societies  during  the  six  months  from  December  1,  1908,  to  May 
31,  1909,  in  43  cities.     The  cities  are— 

• 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Lvnn,  Maas. 

Baltimore,  Md.  ^^den.  Maffi. 

Bioomington,  111.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boston,  Mass.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Newport,  R.  I. 

Chicago,  111.  Oakland,  Gal. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Peoria,  111. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Denver  J  Colo.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Des  Momes.  Iowa.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Evansville,  Ind.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Sprin^eld,  Mass. 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Lancaster,  ra.  Worcester,  Mass. 

tincoln.  Nebr.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Louisville,  Ky* 

These  cities  are  distributed  geographically  as  follows: 

North  Atlantic  States V 

North  Central  States 18 

Southern  States,  including  District  of  Columbia * 

Western  States * 

A  report  was  also  furnished  by  the  charity  organization  society  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

No  figures  are  available  showing,  by  race  or  people,  the  populatio^^ 
of  the  cities  included  in  this  investigation.  The  census  of  191^ 
however,  will  compile  data  by  race  or  people  (mother  tongue),  ac»^ 
a  comparison  of  this  report  with  the  census  will  clearly  estabU^l* 
the  proportion  of  persons  of  each  race  who  receive  assistance  fnpf^ 
chanty  organization  societies. 
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GENERAL  NATiyiTT  AND  RACE. 

• 

The  summary  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  43  cities 
from  which  information  was  secured  the  number  of  cases  reported. 
Each  individual  or  family  asking  assistance  the  charity  society  calls  i 
''case/'  and  the  term  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  mean  an 
individual  or  family  assisted  by  some  one  of  the  societies  furnishing 
reports.  As  before  stated,  no  report  was  made  of  a  case  unless 
sonie  assistance  was  given.  The  data  are  presented  by  general 
nativity  and  race,  or  people,  of  head  of  case.  In  a  case  consisting 
of  a  family  the  ''head  of  case"  is  the  husband,  if  living  at  home,  or 
the  wife,  if  a  widow  or  deserted.  In  a  case  where  there  is  no  familv, 
such  for  instance  as  brothers  and  sisters,  the  "head  of  case"  is  tne 
person  upon  whom  falls  the  responsibility  of  providing;  or  if  such 
responsibility  is  apparently  fairly  divided  the  "head  of  case"  is  the 
person  who  makes  application  for  assistance. 


Tlie  IimnigTation  CommiaiwD. 


\ 


The  races  represented  by  100  or  more  cases,  in  the  order  of  numai* 
cal  importaace,  are — 


The  white  native-bom  of  native  father  show  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  cases  receiving  assistance,  numbering  12,697,  or  39.0  pff 
cent  of  the  total  number,  with  44,600  persons  involved,  or  37.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons.  The  cases  in  which  the 
head  was  a  negro  native-bom  of  native  father  show  the  next  highest 
p>erccntago  assisted,  numbering  3,489,  or  11.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cases,  and  involving  11,113  persons,  or  9.3  ^r  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  persona. 

Among  immigrants  of  the  second  generation,  the  Qeimaiis  «rs 
represented  by  the  largest  number,  folloired  by  the  Irish. 


>  as  Cluiity  Seckm. 


iil.J.!l 


|i|ijiyiuWii^ii!Ai\ 


Hie  InunigraticHi  Omunission. 


InunigraDts  aa  Chari^  Severs. 


The  Immigraticm  CotmnUaicn. 
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100 


The  Immigration  Commission. 


The  total  number  of  cases  for  which  information  was  secured  is 
31,685.  The  head  of  case  was  foreim-born  in  12,140  cases,  or  38.3 
per  cent  of  the  total^  native-born  of  roreign  father  (immigrants  of  the 
second  generation)  m  3,388  cases,  or  10.7  per  cent  of  the  total;  white 
native-born  of  native  father  in  12,597  cases,  or  39.8  per  cent  of  the 
total,  eaid  negro  native-bom  of  native  father  in  3,489  cases,  or  11  per 
cent  of  the  total.     • 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  city  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  cases  assisted,  by  general  nativity  of  head  of  case. 

Table  2. — Cases  anisted  in  eath  cUy^  by  general  nativity  of  head  of  case. 


Number. 

Percent 

City. 

Native- 
born. 

Foreign- 
bom. 

Total. 

Native- 
bom. 

Foreign- 
bora. 

Atlanta 

639 
2,0M 

seo 

990 
688 
711 
1,147 
1,718 
672 
576 
339 
470 
190 
216 
163 
380 
138 
283 
310 
219 

88 
641 
182 

36 
210 
622 
154 
155 
213 
116 
142 
281 
459 
483 
1,474 
383 
384 

79 

163 

1,474 

127 

99 

50 

31 

381 

114 

620 

977 

1.413 

l,9'/8 

124 

1,328 

61 

22 

166 

22 

38 

4 

167 

174 

16 

55 

27 

,     19 

38 

212 

47 

426 

575 

103 

97 

202 

104 

146 

76 

440 

421 

210 

483 

202 

120 

34 

83 

123 

121 

60 

670 

2,475 

483 

1,010 

»1,673 

2,124 

3,125 

1,842 

»2,008 

636 

361 

636 

212 

253 

167 

547 

312 

299 

866 

246 

107 

679 

394 

83 

636 

1,097 

257 

252 

416 

220 

288 

357 

C902 

904 

1,684 

866 

676 

199 

197 

«1,658 

250 

220 

100 

04.6 
84.6 
76.4 
38.6 
4L3 
33.5 
36.7 
93.3 
83.6 
90.4 
93.9 
73.9 
89.6 
85.0 
97.6 
69.5 
44.2 
94.6 
84.9 
89.0 
82.2 
94.4 
46.2 
43.4 
33.0 
47.6 
50.9 
61.5 

'      51.3 
62.7 
49.3 
78.7 
51.1 

'    53.4 
87.5 
44.2 
56.8 
39.7 
82.7 
94.7 
60.8 
45.0 
50.0 

6.4 

Baltimore 

16.4 

BloomtngtOD 

28.6 

BMton  •T 

61.4 

Brooklyn. 

6&7 

Buffalo ! 

66.5 

GSilcaso 

63.8 

Cincinnati 

6.7 

Qeveland 

66.4 

Cohunbos 

9.6 

Dayton 

6.1 

Denver 

26.1 

Dea  Moines 

10.4 

Elmlra 

16.0 

EvansrHle 

2.4 

Grand  Rapids 

30.  t 

Hartford 

65.8 

6.4 

16.1 

Lancaster 

ILO 

Lincoln 

17.8 

Lodisvllle 

6.6 

Lynn 

63.8 

kaldm 

66.6 

UllWA^lk^ 

67.0 

Minneapolis ......      . 

52.4 

Newark 

40.1 

Newport 

38.6 

O^lrl^rl.                                      

48.7 

Orange 

47.8 

Pawtuoket 

60.7 

Peoria 

21.  S 

Plttsburs 

48.9 

Rochester 

46.6 

St.  l/ouls 

12.ft 

St  Paul 

66.8 

43.3 

IFNm  Francisco....      

60.S 

17.  S 

Washington . . 

6.S 

49.9 

Worcester 

65. 0 

Youngstown ,. 

60.9 

Total 

19,525 

12,140 

«  31, 685 

61.7 

88.9 

•  In  this  dty  new  cases  only  are  included. 
6  Including  8  oases  not  reporting  general  nativity  of  head, 
e  Including  3  oases  not  reporting  general  nativity  of  head. 
'Including  1  case  not  reporting  general  nativity  of  head. 
'Including  20  oases  not  reporting  general  nativity  of  head. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases  reporting  general  nativity  of  head  of 
case  61.7  per  cent  were  native-born  and  38.3  per  cent  were  foreign- 
bom. 


of  the  cities  the  proportioo  of  second  generation  immi- 
WM  less  than  2  p«r  cent.    The  citiea  are — 


Isdunapolia 1.0 

D«yton 1.1 

DmUouhb 1.4 

Columbw L7 


The  Imini^tian 


The  table  whict 


for  the  43  cities  the  total  anri 
of  peiscHU  invotred,  by  gm 


nativity  and  race:' 
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Tkble  3. — CbMt  oMtiited  and  penons  tntnlved,  by  general  noHvUy  and  race  of  head  of 

case — Continued . 


Oases  aniited. 

Penons  InTolTed* 

Oenenl  D&tlTttj  and  noe  of  heftd  of  cue. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Faraisii-bora— Contfnned. 

Portufueif 

50 
12 

100 
0 

276 
12 
11 

248 
86 
22 

518 

65 

2 

71 

0.2 

«.. 
«.. 

.1 

.1 

'      L6 

.2 

247 

88 

481 

52 

866 

44 

48 

1,100 

177 

84 

2,047 

275 

4 

264 

9,1 

HOUIUAOHOa  •••••••••••••••■••••■•••••••••••••••••• 

(•) 

ITiMiin , 

^'    .4 

RatlMfiteD 

(•) 

BeoCch 

^'    .7 

«r9tdi-Irlfh 

(•) 

•) 

Slovak 

^'    .0 

g|#iiiff»i|^i                          

.1 

gpantali 

.1 

fl«fif^ialf 

L7 

Syrian 

.2 

7<vkWi 

(•) 

WfMi 

^'    .2 

Oiand  total 

81,562 

100.0 

110,028 

loao 

Total  oatlTa4)oni  of  fonffnlktlier. 

8,886 
10.478 
12,064 

ia7 

61.7 
88.8 

12,085 
68,716 
50,812 

lao 

TiKal  natlta  bom 7. 

87.7 

Total  fonlfn-boni 

42.8 

•  Less  than  OXIS  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  cases  reporting  race  of  head  of  case  assisted 
from  December  1,  1908,  to  May  31,  1909,  by  the  charity  societies 
of  the  43  cities  was  31,562,  involvini?  119,028  persons. 

The  head  of  tlie  case  was  native-Dom  in  19,478  cases,  or  61.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  involving  68,716  persons,  or  57.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  persons;  the  head  was  foreign-bom  in  12,084 
cases,  or  38.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  involving  50,312  persons, 
or  42.3  per  c^nt  of  the  total  number  of  persons.  Included  with  the 
cases  in  which  the  head  w'as  native-boni  were  3,386  cases,  or  10.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  in  which  the  head  was  native-bom  of 
foreign  father,  involving  12,985  persons,  or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons. 


Immigrants  as  Charity  Se^en. 


Twenty-fi're  foreign  races  are  represented  by  SO  or  more  cases. 


The  largest  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  head  was  foreign-bom 
is  shown  by  the  Glerman,  with  2,156,  or  6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases,  involving  8,475  persons,  or  7.1  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons.  The  next  largest  is  shown  W  the  Polish,  with  2,048 
Cisea,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  involving  10,245 
persons,  or  8.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons.  The  Irish, 
EogUsh,  South  ItaUan,  Hebrew,  Swedish,  etc.,  follow  in  the  order 
shown  in  the  preceding  table.  But  few  cities  reported  any  number 
of  Hebrews,  owing  to  me  fact  that  these  people  are  assisted  chiefly 
bj-  the  charity  societies  of  their  own  race. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth  in 
the  northern  and  western  States  than  m  the  southern  States,  there- 
fore the  cases  assbted  and  the  persons  involved  have  been  summarized 
for  the  cities  within  each  of  the  following  geographical  divisions: 

North  Atlantic  States. 

North  Central  States. 

Southern  States. 

Western  States. 

The  cities  included  under  each  of  the  divisions  are  as  follows: 

North  AUantie  States. — Boston,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Hart- 
ford, Lancaster,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Newark,  Newport,  Orange,  Paw- 
tucket,  Pittsburg,  Rochester,  Springfield,  Wilkesbarre,  Worcester. 

North  CentralStatea. — Blooramgton,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Des  Moines,  £}vansviUe,  Grand  Rapids,  Indian- 
apolis, Kalamazoo,  Lincoln,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Peoria,  St. 
Louia,  St.  Paul,  Youngstown. 

Sovffiem  Statea. — Atlanta.  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Washington. 

Vettem  States. — ^Denver,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 
SMOl"— VOL  2—11 s 
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Tablb  4. — Ofue$  amitied  in  the  cUiu  within  each  ffeoaraphical  divition,  by  general  nativity 

and  race  of  head  of  case— Contmued. 


Number  of  cases  assisted. 

Race  distribution;  ] 

percentages. 

Oeneral  nativity  and  race  of 
head  of  case. 

North 

Atlan- 
tic 

States 
(17 

cities). 

North 
Cen- 
tral 

States 
(18 

cities). 

Souths 

era 
States 

cities). 

West- 
era 
States 

cities). 

Total 

(43 
cities). 

North 
Atian- 

tio 
States 

(17 
cities). 

North 
Cen- 
tral 

Stotes 

'  (18 

cities). 

South-1 

era 
States 

cities). 

West- 
em 

Stotes 

cities). 

Total 

(43 
cities). 

rorateB-bom— Oontinoed. 
llamr.... . 

17 
1 

32 
29 

182 
1 
4 

193 

3 

6* 

3 
1 

87 

4 

21 

***"23* 

""i4* 
38 

8* 

206 
23 
41 

248 

1 

2,048 

50 

12 

109 
9 

276 
12 
11 

243 
36 
22 

513 

65 

2 

71 

a2 

«3 

.3 

.0 

9.2 

.1 

.1 

1.4 
.1 

"!. 

.0 

(«) 
1.2 
.4 

«4 

1.2 

1.3 
.0 

7.2 
.0 

% 

(«) 
.6 

& 

1.3 
.2 

(«) 
2.4 

.2 
«2 

ai 

.0 
.1 
.1 

(«) 
1.6 

.0 

.0 
.2 
(«) 

.0 
.0 

(•) 

.1 
.1 

.0 
.0 

a2 
1.1 

.0 

1.2 
.0 
.7 

2.0 
.0 
.4 
.0 

1.7 
.2 
.1 
.8 
.0 
.7 

2.0 
.1 
.0 
.2 

0.7 

Muncan 

.1 

MecjKOs  ■*■•■•••>•••••••••. 

.1 

Nc^vBBsn  ■•••>••••■■•••• 

.8 

n.s 

PollBh 

880 

12 

3 

50 

6 

138 

6 

2 

42 

1,067 

Fafftngnasa. 

.3 

7 
30 

3 
93 

2 

7 

196 

36 

4 

359 

24 

1 
33 

« 

2 
12 

^".s 

Russian 

Riithonian 

"\» 

12 

1 
1 

33 
3 
1 
5 

8cotcb-Tri8h , 

(•) 

Bsman. 

(•) 

Slovak 

.8 

flkxvmian , 

.1 

gpMiirh 

3 

113 

35 

1 
34 

1 
3 

4 

14 

38 
2 

.1 

fl^wJtsb.   

1.6 

RTrton 

.3 

fWrkish 

(«) 

WflMi 

4 

^'.2 

Grand  total 

9,563 

14,807 

5,277 

1,915 

31,562 

100.0 

100.0 

looro 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  natlTe-bom  of  foreign 
father 

915 
4,476 
5,067 

3,065 
9,109 
5,698 

171 

4,748 

529 

245 

1,145 

770 

3,886 
19,478 
12,084 

9.6 
46.8 
53.2 

13.9 
61.5 
38. 5 

3.2 
90.0 
10.0 

12.8 
59.8 
40.2 

10.7 

Total  natlTO'bofii 

61.7 

Total RiRlicn— Doro ..... ...... 

38.3 

•  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Table  5. — Pertons  involved  in  cases  assisted  in  the  cities  toithin  each  geographical  division, 

by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. 

[Not  including  123  cases.  Involving  407  persons,  race  not  reported.] 


General  nativitv  and  race  of 
head  of  case. 


Nutve-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Necro 

Indian 

Kttive-bora  of  foreign  tether, 
hj  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Itahan,  South 

Itahan  (not  specified) 


SSSn. 


Number  of  persons  Involved  in  oases 
assisted. 


North 

Atlan- 
tic 

Stotes 
(17 

cities). 


10,942 

1,132 

6 


5 

119 

45 


9 

325 

4 

67 

1,458 

58 

1,464 


19 
14 


North 

Cen- 
tral 

Stotes 
(18 

cities). 


20,349 

4,501 

12 


214 

18 

121 

23 

44 

418 

2 

293 

3,639 

59 

2,115 

8 

7 


2 


South- 
ern 
Stotes 

cities). 


11,141 
6,386 


21 


6 


34 
498 

16 
1^ 


West- 
ern 

Stotes 

{^ 
cities). 


2,168 
94 


1 

3 

3 

27 


16 
126 

19 
189 


.7 


8 
1 
2 
0 


Totol 

(43 
cities). 


44,600 

11,113 

18 


240 

137 

170 

26 

56 

776 

6 

410 

6,721 

152 

3,934 

8 

34 

15 

4 

9 


Race  distribution;  percentages. 


North 

Atlan- 
tic 

Stotes 
(17 

cities). 


29.6 
3.1 
(•) 


(«) 
.3 
.1 
.0 

(«) 
.9 

(•) 

.2 
3.0 

.2 
4.0 

.0 

.1 

(•) 
.0 

.0 


North 

Cen- 
tral 

Stotes 
(18 

cities). 


35.2 
7.8 
(«) 


.4 

"\ 

.7 

6.3 

.1 

3.7 


\ 


South- 
ern 
Stotes 

cities). 


57.8 

28.0 

.0 


.1 

.0 

(«) 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.2 
2.6 
.1 
.9 
.0 
.0 


West- 
em 

Stotes 

cities), 


43.2 

1.9 

.0 


Total 

(43 
cities). 


37.5 
9.3 
(«) 


.0  1        .0  \    (a\ 
.0  \        .0  \ 


»Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 
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The  proportion  of  heads  of  cases  of  each  general  nativity  group 
in  each  geographical  division  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Gwgnphtal  dtrMcML 


North  AtlMitle. 
North  OntnL. 
So 
W 

ToCaL 


PWOtttofhMdSOf 


NatlTe-bomofDft- 
tlva  father. 


White. 


83.3 
88.3 
04.8 
45.4 


80.9 


Negro. 


4.0 

9.4 

81.9 

1.8 


U.1 


Native- 
boroof 
foreign 
tether. 


9.6 
13.9 

8.3 
13.8 


10.7 


Forelgli> 
bom. 


ltt.S 
88.8 

lao 

40.8 


88.S 


Of  the  persons  involved,  the  proportion  in  cases  where  the  head  of 
case  was  loreign-bom  was  67  per  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
43.3  per  cent  in  the  North  Central  States,  10.2  per  cent  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  44.4  per  cent  in  the  Western  States. 

Referring  again  to  the  table  relating  to  cases,  it  is  seen  that  amon^ 
the  races  where  the  head  of  case  was  foreign-Dom  or  native-bom  of 
forei^  father  the  races  ranking  first,  second^  and  third  in  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  within  each  geographical  division  were  as  follows: 

Norih  AUantic. — Irish,  foreign-bom,  11.3  per  cent;  Polish,  foreign- 
bom,  9.2  per  cent;  German,  foreign-bom,  6.3  per  cent. 

North  Ventral.— Germeji,  foreign-bom,  8.2  per  cent;  Polish,  for- 
eign-bom, 7.2  per  cent;  German,  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  6.9 
per  cent. 

Sauihem. — German,  foreign-born,  3.5  per  cent;  German,  native- 
bom  of  forei^  father,  2  per  cent;  Polish,  foreign-bom,  1.6  per  cent. 

Western.— ^Jtennan,  foreign-bom,  8.2  per  cent;  English,  foreign- 
bom,  6.3  per  cent;  Irish,  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  4.8  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  citv  the  proportion  of  cases 
assisted  of  each  general  nativity  and  race.  Kaces  represented  by  less 
than  200  cases  are  not  presented  separately  in  this  table. 
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Eayment  was  made  by  the  Commission.  A  representative  of  the 
dmmission  visited  these  societies,  ^lith  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
far  West,  pvinc;:  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  the  S|chedule.  Mi. 
McLean  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Commission  both  in 
arraiitrintj  for  securincr  the  desired  information  from  the  various 
societies  and  in  assisting  in  preparing  the  blank  form. 

The  schedule  or  fonn  used  in  collecting  the  information  and  iha 
instnictions  which  were  printed  on  the  back  of  each  schedule  aif 
shown  on  pages  6S7,  726,  and  727. 

In  addition  to  the  instructions  printed  on  the  back  of  each  scheduk 
personal  instructions  relative  to  filling  the  forms  were  given  by  ai 
agent  of  the  Commission,  as  has  been  already  stated.  After  the  nllec 
schedules  were  returned  to  the  Conmiission  they  were  closely  exam 
ined.  and  when  necessary  the  slips  were  returned  to  the  societies  fa 
further  information  or  for  corrections. 

The  study  of  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  made  by  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  includes  the  work  done  by  the  chanty  organizt- 
tion  societies  during  the  six  months  from  December  1,  1908,  to  M«J 
31,  1900.  in  43  cities.     The  cities  are — 

m 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Lvnn,  Maas. 

BaItimor«\  Md.  ItuldeD.  Maw. 

ni'^'mineron,  III.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

IVx^toii,  Mass.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bi\K>klyn,  N.  Y.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Newport,  R.  I. 

ChiaiiTo.  1 11.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Cinoip.naii.  Ohio.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Columbu:*,  Ohio.  Peoria,  111. 

Pay  ion,  Ohio.  Pittsbuig,  Pa. 

Ponvor.  Colo.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IX*?  Moines.  It^wa.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elniira,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Evansvillo.  Ind.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Grand  Rapivl*,  Mioh.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Hartford.  v\»nn.  Sprin^eld,  Mass. 

Indiimajvlis,  Ind.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kalamaz<H>.  Mioh.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

l.;\no:i.-«ier.  Pa.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Linooln,  Xobr.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Loiii:«villo.  Kv. 

Those  cities  are  distrihuted  geoj^rapWcally  as  follows: 

North  Atlantio  Static Jl 

North  Central  Stato:* ■! 

Soiiihorn  State?,  inoluding  IHstriot  of  Columbia }| 

Wt\:tern  Static 1 * 

A  report  was  also  furnished  bj'  the  charity  organization  society"] 
Ilonohilii,  Hawaii. 

No  iigiires  are  available  showing,  by  race  or  people,  the  popi 
o{  tho  cities  ineludeil  in  tliis  investigation.     The  census  of  19U 
hout'vor.  will  compile  data  by  race  or  people  (mother  tongue), 
a  coinparijion  of  this  report  with  the  census  will  clearly  estal 
the  proportion  of  j>ersons  of  each  race  who  receive  assistance  ^ 
charity  tu^anization  societies. 
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OENEBAL   NATIYITT  AND  RACE. 

ummary  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  43  cities 

lich  information  was  secured  the  number  of  cases  reported. 

lividual  or  family  asking  assistance  the  charity  society  calls  i 
and  the  term  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  mean  an 

al  or  family  assisted  by  some  one  of  the  societies  furnishing 
As  before  stated,  no  report  was  made  of  a  case  unless 

sistance  was  given.  The  data  are  presented  by  general 
and  race,  or  people,  of  head  of  case.     In  a  case  consisting 

ily  the  ''head  of  case"  is  the  husband,  if  living  at  home,  or 
if  a  widow  or  deserted.  In  a  case  where  there  is  no  family, 
instance  as  brothers  and  sisters,  the  ''head  of  case"  is  tne 
pon  whom  falls  the  responsibility  of  providing;  or  if  such 
iility  is  apparently  fairly  divided  the  ''head  of  case"  is  the 
ho  makes  application  for  assistance. 
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OBmBKAL  HATIYITT  AND  BAGS. 

ammanr  taUe  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  43  cities 

ich  inrarmation  was  secured  the  number  of  cases  reported. 

lividual  or  iamity  askizig  assistance  the  charity  society  calls  tf 

and  the  term  is  used  throu^bout  this  report  to  mean  an 

a1  or  family  assisted  by  some  one  of  the  societies  furnishing 

As  before  stated,  no  report  was  made  of  a  case  unless 

dstaaoe  was  ghren.    The  data  are  presented  by  general 

and  race,  or  people,  of  head  of  case.    In  a  case  consisting 

IIt  the  ''head  of  case''  is  the  husband,  if  living  at  home,  or 

if  a  widow  or  deserted.    In  a  case  where  there  is  no  family, 

instance  as  brothers  and  sisters,  the  "head  of  case"  is  tne 

pon  whom  falls  the  responsibility  of  providing;  or  if  such 

iihtj  is  apparently  fairiy  divided  the  "head  oicase"  is  the 

ho  makes  application  for  assistance. 
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Immigranb  as  Ouri^  Seekos. 


MltpnMOMd  brnor 


on  EDTkll  mm.] 


«w*bainilnT«U«>.    Tb*M 


The  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cascE  and  the  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  involred  reporting  the  different  classes  of 
apparent  causes  of  need  are,  in  order  of  importance,  as  follows: 


ranploTiiMDt  or  ttwnKMent  sunlngf 

ir  dbabUItT  <K  bradwlDDtr 

KdlMUllIToluioiherinntibcrolltiiillf... 
lortw]  tuiblual  bmdwlaiiar 
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Tlie  Imnugrabon  OMnmissioii. 


I 

I 
I 


I 


Imnugnnls  ••  Ouuri^  Sedten. 


iiiiliiiiiiiiii^ii  n  ' 


of  the  cities  the  proportion  of  second  generation  in 
was  less  than  2  per  cent.    The  cities  are — 


IndiuupoliB. . 

DkyUui 

DeaHoinea... 
Colnmbna.... 
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The  table  which  foUo<i^:8hows  for  the  43  cities  the  total  number 
of  cases  assisted  as^.ta^ 'number  of  persons  involved,  by  general 
nativity  and  r^ce:*6f  head  of  case: 

Tabls  Z.^r-Caiei  Ttfimed  and  penont  involved,  by  general  ruUivUy  and  race  of  head  o/caae. 


[Not  inchiding  IS  eaaes,  involyisc  407  penons,  nMse  not  reported.] 


_•  •   • 

•■*  w     m 


Oeosral  ofttiTtty  and  race  of  head  of  cmb. 


Nattro^born  of  natlTo  father: 

White 

Ni 


Necro.. 
Indian. 


MUlTe-bom  of  tonlkgn  fother,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  If  oravian 

Canadian,  Frmch 

Canadian.  Other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Hafrar ♦. 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

turkish 

Wdsh 

Fordgn-bom: 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moraylan 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

English , 

FUfplno 

Finnish 

Flemish , 

French , 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew , 

Herzegovinian , 

Hindu ^ 

Icdander 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South. 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Negro 

^egtan 


•n. 


12,507 

3, 4cW 
6 

47 

24 

43 

9 

17 

254 

2 

102 

1,373 

45 

1,082 

1 

10 

4 

3 

3 

47 

94 

3 

2 

92 

19 

4 

9 

67 

1 

1 

28 

1 

22 

314 

7 

113 

4R2 

47 

5 

106 

106 

2 

806 

1 

60 

6 

94 

2,166 

22 

669 

1 

6 

1 

1,960 

78 

760 

148 

1 

136 

206 

23 

41 

348 

1 

3,048 

•  Lest  than  0.06  per  cent. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


39.9 
11.1 


.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.8 

.3 
4.4 

.1 
3.4 


(•) 

(•) 
(•) 

(•) 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


.1 

.3 


.3 
.1 


.2 


.1 


(«) 


(•) 


.1 
1.0 

4 

1.6 
.1 

.3 
.3 

2.6 

.2 

.3 
6.8 

.1 
2.1 


6.3 
.3 

2.4 
.6 

.4 

.7 
.1 
.1 
.8 

6.6 


FenoDi  InvolviBd. 


Number. 


44,600 

11,113 

18 

240 

137 

170 

36 

66 

776 

6 

410 

5,721 

163 

S,934 

8 

34 

16 

4 

9 

130 

363 

10 

3 

321 

38 

16 

36 

260 

4 

2 

106 

1 

76 

1,637 

17 

486 

1,641 

234 

22 

362 

436 

4 

2,641 

1 

186 

21 

317 

8,476 

94 

3,108 

1 

5 

S 

7,609 

852 

3,613 

708 

1 

G20 

815 

66 

118 

911 

1 

10,345 


distribu- 
tion. 


Si 


37.6 
9.1 


(•) 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


(«) 


.3 
.1 
.1 


.7 

.t 
48 

.1 
3.1 


(•) 


.1 
.1 


.8 


.3 

.1 

.1 
1.S 

.4 

1.4 

.3 

.8 

.4 

3.3 
.3 

.3 

7.1 

.1 

3.6 


6.S 
.S 

3.0 
.6 

.6 
.7 
.1 
.1 
.8 
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Tablb  14.— P«r  etnl  of  perioni  involvtd  in  eatet  oivtn  aid  tpeeiJUd,  hy  general  nativity 
'  'heado/oai 

ill  tacea.i 


I  of  out. 

[TbbUblalnoladMDolyncwieprannMd  by  SO  or  more  cues,  aa  ahawn  Id  Tabbe  S.    The  totsli,  homrer. 


Immigranta  aa  Charity  Seckera. 


1  foreign  races  are  represented  by  60  or  mora  cases. 


proportion  of  cases  in  vhich  the  head  was  foreign-born 
le  German,  with  2,156,  or  6.8  per  cent  of  the  tot«l  num- 
ivolving  8,475  persons,  or  7.1  pef  cent  of  the  total  num- 
t.  The  next  largest  is  shown  by  the  Polish,  with  2,048 
jer  cent  of  the  total  number  or  cases,  involving  10,245 

6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persona.  The  Irish, 
h  Italian,  Hebrew,  Swedish,  etc.,  follow  in  the  order 
preceding  table.  But  few  cities  reported  any  number 
■wing  to  the  fact  that  these  people  are  assisted  chiefly 

7  societies  of  their  own  race. 

■ger  proportion  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth  in 

rnd  western  States'  than  in  the  southern  States,  thera- 

assisted  and  the  persons  involved  have  been  summarized 

vitbin  each  of  the  following  geographical  divisions: 

atic  States. 

ral  States. 

bates. 

ates. 

icluded  under  each  of  the  divisions  are  as  follows: 

rtic  Staies. — Boston,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Hart- 

er,   Lynn,  Maiden,   Newark,   Newport,  Orange,  Paw- 

urg,  Rochester,  Springfield,  Wilkesbarrc,  Worcester. 

al  States. — Blooraington,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Clovolnne], 

lyton,  Des  Moines,  Evansville,  Grand  Rapi<is,  Indiun- 

aazoo,   Lincoln,   Milwaukee,   Jlinneapolis,   Peoria,   St. 

il,  Youngstown. 

ates. — ^Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Washington. 

lea. — Denver,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 
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PBH80NS  PEE  CASE. 

The  per  cent  of  cases  assisted  consisting  of  each  specified  number 
of  persons  is  shown,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  nead  of  cose,  in 
the  table  vhich  follows : 

Tablb  15. — Perantofeaia  of  eaeli  ipee\Std  tuanbtr  of  pertont,  by  general  nalivit]/ and 
Tact  of  bead  of  oiue. 

IThli  table  iDcludH  only  racea  rapnauiUd  by  SO  or  mora  oaaca  ai  ibown  Id  Tabli  S.    Tin  totali.  luiwcnr, 


>Ot5  9 


I 


The  lai^  proportion  of  cases  consisting  of  only  a  few  persons  is 
worthy  ofnote.  Of  the  31,562  cases,  the  per  cent  consisting  of  eacb 
Bpecified  uumber  of  peisous  is  as  follows: 


fl  perBone 9.  ■* 

7  persoDB S.  • 

8  pWBOQH ! i.  0 

9  pereons 2-  * 

10  or  more  pereong i.  1-  * 
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The  cases  where  the  head  was  foreign-bom  average  a  somewhat 
arger  number  of  persons  per  case  than  do  the  cases  where  the  head 
was  natlYe-bom.  Those  consisting  of  eight  or  more  persons  show 
LO.l  per  cent  where  the  head  of  case  was  foreign-bom  and  6.4  per 
sent  where  the  head  of  case  was  native-born. 

The  races  having  comparatively  large  proportions  of  cases  consist- 
n^  of  eight  or  more  persons  are — 

Fwont. 

[>utch,  forasn-bom 18.9 

Portuguese,  loraign-born 16. 0 

?>ananian,  French,  foreign-bom 15. 9 

[talian.  North,  fdragnrbom '. 14.1 

m 

"type"  op  case. 

The  eases  included  in  this  investigation  have  been  classified  under 
Four  groups  and  each  group  has  been  termed  a  "type."    The  groups 


1.  Cmbcb  coBfluting  of  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  children. 

2.  Cases  conaisting  of  a  widow,  with  or  without  children. 

3.  CsMs  conaiflting  of  a  widower,  with  or  without  children. 

4.  All  other  caaes. 

The  number  of  cases  of  each  "type"  and  the  size  of  each  family 
involved  are  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 


The  tirnnigratioD  Commistioo. 
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Among  the  following  races  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
widowBi  with  or  without  children: 

Percent. 

Swedish,  native-bom  of  foreign  father 41. 8 

Pinniah^  foreign-bom 40.0 

Norwegian,  foreini-bom 39. 1 

Bohemian  and  Mmvian,  foreign-b<Hn. 38. 2 

Swedish,  foreign-bom 38. 0 

Negro,  native-bom  of  native  &ther 37. 9 

IriSi,  foreign-b(Mii 37.0 

Table  16  shows  that  a  rather  surprisingly  large  number  of  cases, 
or  2,560,  consisted  of  husband  and  wife  wiuiout  children,  which  is  8.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  table  which  follows  shows  for 
each  race  the  per  cent  of  such  cases. 

Table  18. — Number  and  per  cent  ofcaeet  contieting  only  of  husband  and  wife,  by  general 

nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case, 

(This  table  Includes  only  races  represented  by  25  or  more  cases  consisting  only  of  husband  and  wlfs.    Tbe 

totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. 


NatiTe4)om  of  native  father: 

White 

Ne«o 

Kative-KMn  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  fother: 

EngUsh 

German 

Irish 

Fonigp-bom: 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

EngUsh 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

Swedish 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Total  ioreign-bom 


Total 
number  of 


12.507 
3,489 

254 
1,373 
1,082 

482 

805 
2,156 

659 
1,959 

760 
2,048 

513 


31,562 


3.386 

19.478 
12.084 


Cases  consisting  only  of 
husband  and  wife. 


Number. 


1,068 
399 

29 
93 

84 

31 

91 
234 

28 
146 

43 
101 

31 


2,560 


249 

1.706 

854 


Percent. 


8.4 
11.4 

11.4 
6.8 
7.8 

6.4 
11.3 
10.9 
4.2 
7.5 
5.7 
4.9 
6.0 


8.1 


7.4 
8.8 
7.1 


The  above  table  shows  that  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
native-born  than  of  foreign-bom  cases  consisted  only  or  husband  and 
wife;  the  percentages  are  8.8  and  7.1,  respectively.  For  four  of  the 
races  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  of  this  type.  The 
races  are: 

Percent. 

Hegro,  native-bom  of  native  father 11. 4 

English,  native-bom  of  foreign  fa'iier 11. 4 

English,  foreig:n-bom 11.  3 

Gennan  foreign-bom 10. 9 
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tmrayani  wmB  mMde  by  the  Commisaoii.  A  repreBcntAtiTe  of  the 
G>fnmt¥Bon  rieittd  these  aocieties,  with  the  exceptacm  of  those  in  the 
f AT  W«st,  priii^  iDstmctioiis  as  to  the  use  of  the  schedule.  Ifr. 
SkLesn  vss  of  the  greatest  sssistmiice  to  the  CbmmisBion  both  in 
siraneing  for  seearii^  the  desired  informatkiD  frcMii  the  Taikrai 
lorMties  and  in  styling  in  prepsiin?  the  blsnk  fonn. 

The  schedola  or  form  used  in  eoDectine  the  inf onnatioD  and  the 
instnjctioDs  iriuch  were  printed  on  the  bark  of  each  schedule  an 
ftfaown  on  pages  687,  726,  and  727. 

In  addition  to  the  instructions  printed  on  the  back  of  each  scheduk 
perMPnal  instructions  reUtive  to  filling  the  forms  were  giren  by  an 
agent  of  the  Comnussicm,  as  has  been  akeadr  stated.  After  the  nlkd 
MftiieAuUsB  were  returned  to  the  Commission  theT  were  closely  exam- 
ined, and  when  necessary  the  slips  were  retumecl  to  the  societies  for 
furtlier  information  or  for  correcticHis. 

The  study  of  inmiigrants  as  chanty  seekers  made  hj  the  Immi* 
gration  Commission  includes  the  work  done  by  the  chanty  organiza- 
tion societies  during  the  six  months  from  December  1,  1908,  to  May 
31,  IIKIO,  in  43  cities.    The  cities  are— 

• 

AiUdU,  Ga,  Lynn,  MaflB. 

H^liimjrf,  Ud.  lUkien.  Mmh. 

lil'fffminetfm.  111.  ICilwankee,  Wis. 

Bo«t/m,  Mam,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BfxAJyD.  N.  Y.  Newark,  X.  J. 

Buffalo,  S.  Y.  Newport,  R.  I. 

C*bi/^o,  111.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Cinr'irjnati,  Ohio.  Orange,  N.  J. 

CUiVflzwi,  Ohio.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

(>Autnhw,  Ohio.  Peoria,  111. 

iHyUm,  Ohio.  Pittsburg,  F^. 

lhfnv*'r^  OAo.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

}>*m  Moinr5f!,  Iowa.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Klmira,  .\.  Y.  St.  Pkul,  Minn. 

£vanfvillf%  Ind.  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

r;rarid  fiapids,  Mich.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Ifarlf'ird,  Tonn.  Sprin^eld,  Maas. 

Indianaf^fliM.  Ind.  Washington,  D.  C. 

KalarnaK/Ki,  Mich.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

lAWiufU'T,  Pa.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Lincoln,  Nc»br.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
I/iuisvillf,  Ky. 

These  cities  are  distributed  geographically  as  follows: 

Nr;rth  Atlantic  States l7 

N<;rtli  Omtral  SUtes iB 

fi^mth^Tn  States,  including  District  of  Columbia 4 

W«rU?rn  K  tates S 

A  report  was  also  furnished  by  the  charity  organization  society  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

No  figures  are  available  showing,  by  race  or  people,  the  population 
of  tlu)  cities  included  in  this  investigation.  The  census  of  1910L 
h()wcvc»r,  will  compile  data  by  race  or  people  (mother  tongue),  ana 
a  ('oiiipuriHon  of  this  report  with  the  census  will  clearly  establish 
tlu)  |)n)f>ortion  of  persons  of  each  race  who  receive  assistance  from 
charity  organization  societies. 


Immigraiiti  as  Charity  Sedoen.  93 

OBHSKAL  NATIYITT  AND  RACE. 

• 

jxnmairy  table  which  foUows  ahowa  for  each  of  the  43  cities 
ich  inrarmatiQii  was  aecured  the  number  of  cases  reported, 
i^dual  or  f  amiljr  asking  assistance  the  charity  society  calls  tf 
and  the  term  is  used  throughout  this  report^  to  mean  an 
il  or  family  assisted  by  some  one  of  the  societies  furnishing 
As  before  stated,  no  report  was  made  of  a  case  unless 
dstance  was  giFen.  The  data  are  presented  by  general 
and  raooi  or  people,  of  head  of  case.  In  a  case  consisting 
W  the  ''head  of  case"  is  the  husband,  if  living  at  home,^  or 
u  a  widow  or  deserted.  In  a  case  where  there  is  no  family, 
instance  as  brothers  and  sisters,  the  ''head  of  case"  is  the 
pon  whom  falls  the  responsibility  of  providing;  or  if  such 
•ility  is  apparently  fairiy  divided  the  ''head  otcase"  is  the 
ho  makes  application  for  assistance. 
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Agfi, 

Head  of 
case 

native- 
bom. 

Head  of 
case 

foreign- 
bom. 

Under  16. 

Percent. 

47.3 

33.1 

14.8 

4.8 

Percent. 
63.0 

16  to  39 

28.2 

40  to  60 

14.3 

60  or  over 

4.4 

In  the  age  group  **  under  16"  were  59.6  per  cent  of  the  persons  in 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  foreign-bom  cases,  59.4  per  cent  of 
the  {>ersons  in  the  Polish  forei^-bom  cases,  and  58.8  per  cent  of  the 
persons  in  the  Lithuanian  foreign-bom  cases. 

The  races  show  wide  yariations  in  the  proportions  of  persons  60 
years  of  age  or  over.  The  French  foreign-bom  have  the  largest 
proportion  60  years  of  age  or  over,  the  percentage  being  9.8:  the 
English  foreign-bom  are  second  in  order,  with  8.5  per  cent,  ana  the 
Welsh  third,  with  8.1  per  cent. 

CONJUGAL  CONDmON  OP  PERSONS  INVOLVED  IN  CASES  ASSISTED. 

The  ^neral  table  relating  to  conjugal  condition  groups  the  persons 
according  to  age,  but  the  text  taole  which  follows  shows  the  data 
only  for  the  total  number  of  persons  20  years  of  age  or  over.  The 
data  are  presented  by  sex  and  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  the 
iadividuat. 

Tablb  22. — Number  and  per  cent  of  perBons  SO  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  conjugal  con^ 

ditionf  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual. 

[This  table  includes  only  races  with  80  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 

MALE. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number- 

Percent^ 

1 

General  nativity  and  race  of 
IndlvidnaL 

Single. 

Married. 

Deserted, 

sepa* 
rated,  or 
widowed. 

Single. 

Married. 

Deserted, 

sepa- 
rated, or 
widowed. 

Kative-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

9,424 
1,943 

54 
233 

83 
1,072 

38 
959 

41 
IM 

82 

65 

193 

76 

296 

35 

80 

92 

595 

70 

1,417 

526 

1,137 

G6 

693  1 

-10 

2,297 
307 

23 
88 
10 
257 
10 
.       373 
23 
52 
26 
36 

19 
.  7 

GO 
2 

29 

25 
133 

18 
172 

64 
155 

^2, 
67 

6,605 
1,501 

30 

133 

60 

770 

26 

545 

18 

51 

46 

28 

101 
62 

223 
33 
46 
67 

409 

48 

1,154 

452 

890 
62 

616 

522 
135 

1 
12 

4 
45 

2 
41 

24.4 
15.8 

42.6 
37.8 
12.0 
24.0 
26.3 
3a9 
56.1 
60.0 
31.7 
55.4 

9.8 

9.2 

20.3 

6.7 

3a3 

27.2 

22.4 

25.7 

12.1 

12.2 

1          U.ft 

7a  1 
77.3 

55.6 
57.1 
83.1 
71.8 
68.4 
56.8 
43.9 
49.0 
66.1 
43.1 

83.4 
81.6 
75.3 
94.3 
67.5 
62.0 
68.7 
68.6 
81.4 
85.9 

\         1%.% 
\          ^t 

5.5 

Neciu. 

&9 

Katlv^bom  of  foreign  lather,  by 
race  of  father: 
Rohemian  and  Moravian . . . 
English 

1.9 
6.2 

Froich 

4.8 

German 

4.2 

Hebrew 

6.3 

Irish 

4.3 

Norwegian 

.0 

Polish 

1 
10 

1 

13 

7 

13 

1.0 

Scotch 

12.2 

Swedish 

1.5 

F'oretgn-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . . 
Canadian .  French 

a  7 
9.2 

Canadiari.  Othw. 

4.4 

Croatian 

.0 

Danish 

6 
10 
53 

4 
91 
10 
92 

2 

U 

6.3 

Dutch 

10.9 

English 

Frnich 

8.9 
6.7 

German 

&4 

Hebrew 

1.9 

Irish 

y            ^\ 

Italian.  North 

\            %.^ 

JtMUMn,  Boatb ' 

i\           v^ 
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Fablk  22.—-Ntanbfr  and  per  cent  of  persons  tO  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  conjugal  eon* 
dition,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual— Continued. 

TOTAL. 


natiTltr  and 
indlviau&l. 


or 


N'»UTe-b<vn  of  native  father: 

White 

NejETO 

Kattre-bom  of  ford^  father, 
by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moraylan.... 

Enidish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Fofcign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . . . 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Enidish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian ,  South 

Italian  (notspecUled) 

Lithuanian 

JJ««y!i: 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scoteh 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 


Grand  total. 


Total    native-born 
father 


of   foreign 


otal  natJve->>om. 
'otal  foreign-l>om . 


Nmnber— 


Nmnber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


21,228 
6,363 


123 
452 
148 

2,425 
81 

1,906 
100 
255 
131 
162 

496 

174 

755 

82 

143 

161 

l,20g 

133 

3,290 

1,094 

3,033 

123 

1,285 

226 

233 

335 

375 

3,458 

87 

171 

378 

414 

768 

101 

115 


51,842 


6.147 
32,751 
19,091 


Single. 


3,315 
636 


37 

125 

12 

404 

18 

531 

39 

83 

37 

67 

27 

8 
93 

2 

33 

29 

159 

19 

231 

76 

271 

15 

84 

14 

15 

19 

46 

157 

5 
18 
78 

7 
62 

7 
13 


6,965 


1,480 
5,431 
1.534 


Harried. 


13.604 
3,098 


71 

241 

113 

1,549 

54 
1,034 

45 
144 

69 

68 

336 
123 
486 

67 

86 
104 
787 

81 

2,220 

801 

1,911 

96 
1,011 
178 
182 
277 
225 
2,685 

66 
133 
211 
348 
486 

80 

77 


Deserted, 

sepa- 
rated, or 
widowed 


4,409 
1,629 


16 

86 
23 

472 
9 

341 
16 
28 
25 
27 

133 
43 

176 
i3 
24 
28 

263 
33 

839 

127 

851 
12 

190 
34 
36 
39 

104 

616 
16 
20 
91 
59 

220 
14 
25 


33,680         11,197 


3,580 
20,192 
13,488 


1.087 
7,128 
4.069 


Percent- 

Slngto. 

Married. 

15.6 

63.6 

n.o 

67.8 

80.1 

67.7 

27.7 

53.3 

8.1 

76.4 

16.7 

63.9 

22.2 

66.7 

27.9 

64.2 

39.0 

45.0 

32.5 

56.5 

28.2 

62.7 

41.4 

42.0 

5  4 

67.7 

4.6 

70.7 

12.3 

64.4 

2.4 

81.7 

23.1 

60.1 

18.0 

64.6 

13.2 

65.1 

14.3 

60.9 

7.0 

67.5 

6.9 

81.4 

8.9 

63.0 

12.2 

78.0 

6.5 

78.7 

6.2 

78.8 

6.4 

78.1 

5.7 

82.7 

12.3 

60.0 

4.5 

77.6 

5.7 

75.9 

10.5 

77.8 

20.1 

55.8 

1.7 

84.1 

8.1 

63.3 

6.9 

79.2 

11.3 

67.0 

13.4 

65.0 

24.1 

58.2 

16.6 

61.7 

8.0 

70.7 

Denerted* 

sepa- 
rated, or 
widowed. 


20.8 
30.4 


12.2 
19.0 
15.6 
19.6 
11.1 
17.9 
16.0 
11.0 
19.1 
16.7 

26.8 
24.7 
23.3 
15.9 
16  S 
17.4 
il.8 
24.8 
26.6 
11.6 
28.1 
9.8 
14.8 
15.0 
15.5 
11.6 
V7.7 
17.8 
18.4 
11.7 
24.1 
14.3 
28.6 
13.0 
21.7 

21.6 


17.7 
21.8 
21.3 


Of  the  total  number  of  persons  20  j^ears  of  ago  or  over  reporting 
ionji  gal  condition,  13.4  per  cent  were  single,  65  per  cent  married,  and 
M.6  per  cent  deserted,  separated,  or  widowed. 

A  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  than  of  the 
lative-born  were  single;  the  percentages  are  8  and  16.6,  respectively. 
The  proportion  of  those  widowed  varies  only  slightly  in  the  general 
nativity  groups,  but  varies  materially  among  the  rac^s. 

The  following  races  show  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  persons 
jivolved,  either  deserted,  separated,  or  widowed: 

Per  cent. 

Negro,  native-born  of  native  father 30. 4 

Swedish,  foreign-born 28.  6 

Irish,  foreign-born ^i.'^.Y 

Korwegian,  forei^m-borw T\  .1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian,  foreign-born *1^.% 

jennan,  forcigD-born *  *      '  V 
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Tablx  23. — Number  and  per  cent  of  cases  assisted  in  which  wife  was  head  and  reported 
tcidowedy  deserted,  or  separated ,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  head  o/oose^-Continued. 


• 

Total 
nnmber 
of  cases. 

Number- 

I'er  cent- 

Oenerml  nftdvity  and  race  of  head  of  case. 

Widowed. 

Deserted  or 
separated. 

Widowed. 

Deserted  or 
separated. 

Foreten-bani— Continued . 

P^lfffli 

2,048 

60 

100 

276 

243 

513 

65 

71 

378 
8 
8 

52 

30 

127 

6 

16 

180 
1 

10 
22 
27 
65 
7 
5 

18.5 
16.0 

7.3 
18.8 
12.3 
24.8 

0.2 
22.5 

8.8 

2.0 

Ruaniaii 

0.2 

Rf^t^  . .    

8.0 

Slovak 

11.1 

?J¥»*dtoh. 

12.7 

Syrian 

10.8 

W^riffh.  

7.0 

<^rMid  total 

31,562 

6,456 

3,065 

20.5 

0.7 

Total  nattT^bom  of  foreizn  fattier 

3,386 
10,478 
12,064 

555 

3,880 
2,576 

377 

2.107 

058 

16.4 
10.0 
21.3 

11.1 

T^t»l  pAtlv«whom ,,---.,, 

10.8 

Total  fonl(pi>bom 

7.0 

The  cases  where  a  widow  was  the  head  comprise  20.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  The  percentages,  by  general  nativity,  are  21.3  for 
foreign-bom  and  19.9  for  native-bom. 

For  several  races  the  head  was  a  widow  in  more  than  one-fourth 
of  all  cases.    The  races  are — 

Peroent. 

I  riflh ,  foreign-bom 30. 8 

Bohemian  and  Moravian,  foreign-bom 29.  fi 

Negro,  native-bom  of  native  father 28. 7 

Norwegian,  foreien-bom 27. 0 

German,  foreign-Dom 25. 5 

The  cases  where  the  head  was  a  woman  deserted  or  separated,  com- 
prise 9.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  percentages  by  general 
nativity  are,  for  the  native-born  10.8  and  for  the  foreign-bom  7.9. 

The  next  table  includes  the  same  cases  as  are  shown  in  the  table 
inunediateljr  preceding.  This  table,  however,  shows  for  all  cases  in 
which  the  wife  was  the  head,  reported  widowed,  deserted,  or  separated, 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  she  was  widowed,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  she  was  deserted  or  separated. 

Table  24. — Nwnnher  and  per  cent  of  cases  in  which  wife  is  head  and  reported  widowed, 
deserted,  or  separated,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. 

IThis  table  includes  only  races  represented  by  50  or  more  cases,  as  shown  in  Table  3.    The  totals,  however, 

are  for  all  races.] 


Geoeral  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case 


.B«f ative-bom  of  native  fathen 

While 

Nezro 

^^ative-Dom  of 
father 

Enidiah.... 

French 

Qerman 

Irish 

Polish 

Scotch 

BwedJsb.... 


foreign  father,,  by  race  of 


7 


Number- 

Percent— 

Number 
reporting 

complete 

Deserted 

* 

Deserted 

data. 

Widowed. 

or 
separated. 

Widowed. 

or 
separated. 

3,649 

2.323 

1.326 

63.7 

36.3 

1,404 

1,001 

403 

71.3 

28.7 

60 

62 

17 

75.4 

24.6 

18 

10 

8 

(«) 

(•) 

416 

242 

174 

58.2 

41.8 

288 

185 

103 

64.2 

358 

28 

15 

U 

U 

9 

h 

25 

12 

\% 

^              4&.^ 

p                VI 

"Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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'able  25. — Per  otnl  of  ckUdren  6  and  under  16  yearn  of  age  at  home,  at  ichoolt  and  at 

work,  oy  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  iruHvidual, 

This  table  includes  in  each  section  only  races  with  30  or  more  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all 

races.] 

MALE. 


General  nativltj  and  race  of  individual. 


latfre-bom  of  native  fktber 

White. 

Neco 

iattre-bom  of  Ibcelsn  father,  by  race  of  father 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

French 

Other 

Croatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Encilsh 

Finnish 

French.............................. 


Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  Sooth. 

Italian  (not  spediled). 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


PoUsh. 


Scotch.. .. 
Blorak.... 
Slovenian. 
SvedlBh... 
Snian.... 
Wdhh.... 


taan  FrcDch;. 


8,411 
1,672 

387 
78 

181 
34 


aoo 

23 

46 

1,382 

341 

1,282 

40 

317 
61 
80 
48 

128 

1,803 

31 

64 

108 
87 
23 

364 
25 
36 

« 
64 

4S 

tx» 

IM 

jr, 
n 

2W 
3T 
» 

a 

ii 


Percent— 


At  home. 


:•  'jm 


12.0 

8i8 
8.8 
8.3 
8.8 

8.6 
6.1 
7.0 

22.7 
8.8 
7.2 

U.7 
6.3 

17.6 
8.8 
6.8 
8.7 

U.3 
8.3 

11.4 

12.8 
8.3 

10.1 

18.6 

17.4 
8.6 

U.0 
8.3 

4.6 

.0 

4.4 

8.6 

12.2 

.0 

4.% 

6.8 

21.8 

12,1 

UT 

4u7 

y* 

17,4 


Atiohool. 


88.8 

83.8 

88.1 
88.6 
87.3 
88.2 
88.8 
81.6 
88.0 
72.7 
80.0 
88.6 
86,3 
88.8 
77.6 
88.0 
88.3 
88.7 
83.7 
84.8 
83.2 

n.4 

87.0 
82.8 
73.2 
8S.« 
88.3 

m,o 

77.8 

88.8 
88.3 
4QL2 
86u4 

W.2 

n,2 
m.K 

8C8 
tt  4 
H^* 
84u4 
78,4 


84. 


At  work. 


6.8 
6.1 

8.2 

8.8 
4.4 
2.8 
1.7 
3.4 
4.0 
4.6 

11.1 
8.3 
3.8 
6^8 
6.0 
3.2 
7.8 
8.7 
2.0 
8.7 
6.4 
8.7 
8.7 
7.8 
7.2 
.0 
6.2 
4.0 

U.8 

1.6 
3.7 
U,3 
4,2 
1.7 
3.8 
4.8 
4.8 
8. 
Z 
X 
% 
K 
% 


1 
f» 

% 

4 
8 


4.<» 


6.4 
(4 

4u7 
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Table  25. — Ftr  cent  of  children  6  and  under  16  yeare  of  age  at  homef  at  ichool,  and  at 
work,  by  eex  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual — Continued. 

pemale* 


General  natlTlty  and  race  of  IndiTldaaL 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Percent— 


At  borne. 


At  school. 


At  work. 


Nattve-bom  of  native  fathen 

White 

Neno 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  ftkther: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 

Mag3rar 

Norwegian 

Polish : 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Syrian , 

Welsh 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian , 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

English , 

German , 

Hebrew , 

Irish 

Italian.  North , 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar , 

Norwegian , 

Polish 

Slovak , 

Swedish , 

Grand  total , 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


8,204 
1,666 

236 
58 

183 
37 
65 

313 

23 

48 

1,353 

333 

1,224 

33 

311 
71 
60 
49 

104 

1,402 

44 

54 

122 

111 

842 
24 
38 

51 
52 
53 

126 

223 
22 
28 

267 
24 
24 
46 
29 

285 
44 
24 


17,997 


6,718 

16,680 

1,417 


U.6 
15.3 


3.9 

n.5 

3.8 
7.9 
7.6 
4.5 

10.7 

n.6 
8.3 
8.3 

19.6 
3.4 

12. 

13.6 
4.2 


11.0 


0.4 

11.1 

lao 


88.4 

82.1 


9a2 
84.6 
94.3 
86.7 
88.3 
86.4 
78.6 
85.0 
87.5 
87.5 
78.3 
79.3 
82.1 
79.5 
9L7 


84.2 


85.6 
84.2 
84.4 


&0 
18 


4.7 

86.9 

&8 

6.9 

80.7 

8.4 

5.5 

9a2 

14 

&1 

89.2 

2.7 

6.2 

87.7 

6.S 

&0 

87.6 

4.6 

8.7 

9L3 

.0 

4.2 

9S.8 

2.1 

7.9 

85.0 

7.1 

ia5 

86.5 

8.0 

7.8 

87.9 

4.3 

6.1 

93.9 

.0 

6.8 

9L0 

2.3 

7.0 

90.1 

2.8 

15.0 

76.7 

&3 

6.1 

85.7 

8.2 

n.5 

83.7 

4.8 

13.1 

8L2 

5u6 

22.7 

7&0 

2.3 

13.0 

85.2 

L9 

9.0 

87.7 

3.3 

11.7 

83.8 

4.5 

ia8 

86.3 

2.9 

12.5 

87.5 

.0 

ia5 

86.8 

2.6 

5.9 
8.8 
1.9 
6.3 
4.0 
9.1 

ia7 

3.4 
4.2 
4.2 
2.2 
17.2 
6.6 
6.8 
4.2 


4.8 


5.0 
4.8 
6u6 
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Table  25. — Per  eerU  of  children  6  and  under  16  years  of  ape  at  home^  at  school,  and  ai 
work,  by  sex  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual — Continued. 


TOTAL. 


o 


1  natiTity  and  race  of  Individual. 


I  Number 
reportliig 
complete 
data. 


Percent— 


f  athre-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

f atiTe>^t>om  of  foreicn  Cather,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

English 

Fhmlsh 

French 

Qerman 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 

Italian  (not  spedfled) 

Lithuaziian 

Magyar 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish. 

Portuguese 

RossiMi 

Scotch 

Slovalc 

Slovenian 

Swedish. 


Syrian. 
Welsh. 


Voreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

English 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Syrian 


Grand  total. 


'Fotal  native-bom  of  foreign  father. 

Total  native-bom 

Total  (oreign-bom 


Of  the  36,533  children  6  and  under  16  years  of  age  involved  in  the 
cases  assisted,  10.3  per  cent  were  at  home,  84.5  per  cent  were  at 
school,  and  5.2  per  cent  were  at  work.  There  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  proportions  for  those  of  native  birth  and  those  of  foreign  birth; 
10.4  per  cent  of  those  of  native  birth  and  9.5  per  cent  of  those  of  for- 
©if^  Dirth  were  at  home;  84.4  per  cent  of  those  of  native  birth  and 
85.4  per  cent  of  those  of  foreign  birth  were  at  school;  and  5.3  ^ex 
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Six  races  are  each  represeDted  by  more  than  100  children  bora 
uk  the  United  States  and  more  than  100  bora  abroad.  Those  races 
are  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Canadian  other  than  French, 
German,  Hebrew,  South  Italian,  and  Polish.  The  proportion 
of  children  at  work  was  greater  among  children  of  native  birth 
than  among  those  of  foreign  birth  for  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian, 
Canadian  other  than  French,  and  German;  the  same  among  those 
of  each  nativity  for  the  Hebrew;  and  Jess  among  children  of  native 
birth  -than  among  those  of  foreign  birth  for  the  South  Italian  and 
PoUsb. 

TKARS   IN   THE   UNFTED    STATES. 

In  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  were  those  receiving  charitable 
assistance  recent  iomugrants  to  the"  United  States.  The  total  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  head  of  the  case  was  foreign-born  reporting  years 
in  the  United  States  is  1 1 ,703.  The  tables  which  follow  show  for  each 
race  represented  by  50  or  more  cases  the  proportion  in  the  United 
States  each  specified  number  of  years.  The  second  table  shows  the 
percentages  m  the  cumulative  lorm;  that  is,  the  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  under  1  year,  under  3  years,  under  5  years,  etc. 

The  tables  follow: 

Table  27, — Per  cent  oj  foroffn-hom  heads  of  cate$  in  the   United  Statu  under  1  year, 
I  gear,  £  yeari,  etc.,  by  ra/x  of  head  of  case. 


m  oalj  nott  rapreaenled  by  I 


bavn  in  Tftbta  3.    Ttie  to 


IUatitl»dataK. 

Number    ''"■'*°*'° 

n 

5 

UDltedStatMoich  »p«««l  nu 
i          ,             «■» 

1   ^             i 

■abci  ol  Stan. 

BohontoniuidMoraTlKi 

m 
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The  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  ten  years  are — 

P«romt.  I  Pnomt. 

Ifagyu 72.3     Syriui 54.8 

RuBsUn 5B.4     Slovak 64.4 

Itolian.  South 58.7  ] 

The  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  fifteen  years  are — 

Percent.  {  P«r«al. 

Syrian 83.9     Italian,  North 71.8 

Miryar 83.7     Slovak 71.4 

Italian,  South 76. 9  | 

The  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  twenty  years  are — 


Syrian... 
I^huani) 


98.4     Italian,  South 90.0 

B2.1     Runian 86.8 

90.4  I 

The  five  races  showing  the  lai^est  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  over  are — 

Percent.  I  PeroeDl. 

Iiiah 71.3     Gennan 62.8 

WeUi 70.4     Canadian,  French 58.6 

Franch 62. 9  I 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  various  races  assbtcd  included  in  Table 
28,  the  Syrian,  Magyar,  and  Russian  are  the  most  recent  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  tJiat  the  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  and  German 
have  had  the  longest  period  of  residence. 

Two  tables  folfow  snowing  the  years  the  foreign-bom  persons  in- 
Tolved  in  cases  assisted  had  been  in  the  United  States.  These  tables 
present  the  data  by  race  of  individual.  In  the  second  table  the 
percentages  are  cumulative. 

TuLB  29. — i'er  eeM  of  foreign-bom  ptrtoni  in  tht  United  States  under  1  year,  1  year, 
t  start,  etc.,  by  race  o/  individual. 

[Tbb  Uble  Ineluda  only  nms  with  80  or  more  pmons  reporUng.    The  total,  hDweTcr,  ti  (or  tU 
luielen-burn.l 

Per  cent  In  UDlted  Stales  eBCh  specified  munber  of  jean. 


1 11 

I  K 

1  EH 

t  1  S 
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—Pet  cent  of  foreign-bom  peratmt  in  the  United  State*  under  1  year,  1  year, 
i  yeari,  etc.,  by  Toet  of  individual — Cottlinued. 


[This  table  Itvlndea  cmly  n 


nipoTlInit.    Thn  totml,  homnr,  li  for  al 


Numlier  '  ^sr  cent  In  Ualted  Hlsto  earh  ipwlOeil  number  of  yon. 

reportlnit     _    . 

complals 


Bohemian  and  Uot 
CaoaJlon,  t'reiicti. 
Citnadliui.Utlier... 


ItuJIan.Nonh.. 


Lltbuanliui  .. 

H"Ky"; 

NorweElon.... 

Polish 

Partiunieu .  ■ . 


WoSh!" 


I'lflor  S. 

rnilerlO. 

rndetlE. 

Undern. 

MJ 

20.0 

3D.  4 

«.5 

5..< 

»4 

Tlie  above  tables  show  that  of  the  22,719  foreisni-bom  peraona 
involved  in  the  cases  aasisted,  the  proportion  with  each  specified 
period  of  residence  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 


Under  1  year.. 

lyMr 

2yeara 

Syean 

4yeus, 


5  to  9  ynare 20.0 

10  to  14  ji'jrt 10.9 

15  to  19  yoara 16.0 

20yeuiorov«r SLt 
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3r,  if  the  percentages  are  expressed  in  cumulative  form  they  show  the 
foilowing: 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Under  1  year 2.1 

Under  3  yean 10.3 

Under  5  years 20.4 


Under  10  years 40.6 

Under  15  years 51.4 

UndeE20  years 66.4 


ABILITY  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

For  all  persons  involved,  6  years  of  age  or  over  and  belonging  to  non- 
English-speaking  races,  the  table  which  follows  shows  the  per  cent  wlio 
speak  English.  The  data  are  shown  for  each  sex  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  individual. 

Table  31. — Pet  cent  ofpenonB  6  years  of  age  or  over  who  speak  English,  by  sex  and  gen- 
eral ruUxvity  and  race  of  individual. 

[Tlib  table  IhcHkIm  only  iMm>Engltoh-speaking  raoes  with  40  or  more  persons  reporting. ,  The  totals,  how- 
ever, ere  for  all  non-Engllsh-spealdng  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race  of  Indly IduaL 


NaU\-e-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
Ikther: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

("anadian,  French 

rroatlan 

Danish 

I>utch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian^  South 

Italian  (not  specified) * . . 

Lithuanian 

Ifafryar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian : 

Foeign-bom: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

C'anadian,  French 

Croatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

lUlian.  South , 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portujoiese 

Russian , 

Slovalc 

Slovenian , 

Spanish 

Swe<lish 

S>Tlan 


Number  reporting 
data. 

Male. 

Female. 

375 

335 

114 

99 

87 

23 

82 

61 

04 

101 

26 

26 

137 

126 

2,743 

3,004 

429 

423 

44 

41 

345 

3G0 

70 

95 

100 

62 

64 

62 

194 

204 

1,912 

1,779 

40 

56 

61 

G3 

126 

138 

24 

18 

497 

534 

29 

29 

25 

19 

272 

369 

OG 

118 

48 

54 

8C 

68 

100 

80 

34 

47 

7G 

67 

1,5% 

2,053 

31 

10 

708 

857 

91 

90 

9?l 

1,037 

175 

104 

147 

101 

24G 
If. 
27 

170 

1,917 

58 

111 

242 
42 
27 

330 
70 


Grand  total i      15, 420 


233 
.33 

31 

271 

2,331 

05 

95 

304 

48 

23 

49U 

04 


710 
213 

60 
143 
195 

52 

263 

5,747 

852 

85 
705 
165 
162 
126 
398 
3,691 

90 
124 
2(^4 

42 
1.031 

58 

44 

641 

214 

102 

154 

186 

81 

143 

3,049 

47 

1,025 

181 

1,958 

339 

308 

479 

49 

58 

447 

4.248 

123 

200 

540 

90 

50 

835 

134 


Per  cent  who  speak  English. 


Male.      Female. 


00.5 

100.0 

01.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99. 3 

09.3 

99.1 

95.5 

97.1 

100.0 

99.0 

90.9 

100.0 

94.2 

100.0 

98.4 

94.4 

87.5 

99.6 

100.0 

76.0 
80.1 
97.9 
70.8 
97.7 
80.8 
70.5 
94.7 
93.4 
77.4 
89.7 
86.8 
70. 2 
78.3 
84.4 
74.4 
81.3 
85.2 
94.3 
70.3 
94.8 
75.7 
75.0 
71.4 
59.3 
97.3 
87.1 


100.0 

100.0 

05.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

00.0 

99.1 

100.0 

99.2 

96.8 

93.5 

96.8 


5 
7 


99 

93 

94.6 
100.0 

97.1 
100.0 

99.6 


100.0 

42.1 
05.9 
94.1 
44.4 
100.0 
88.8 
85.1 
95.5 
89.4 
50.0 
80.3 
OX 
57 
55 
51 
55 
03.0 
90.8 
01.9 
55.0 
73.8 
74.7 
50.3 
50.0 
34.8 
90.0 
79.7 


TotaL 


I 


00.7 

100.0 

03.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

00.6 

00.2 

09.1 

97.0 

98.2 

98.2 

96.9 

96.8 

00.7 

04.0 

06.0 

09.2 

95.8 

92.0 

00.6 

100.0 

61.4 
71.0 
95.8 
50.9 
98.7 
87.6 
81.5 
95.1 
91.1 
68.1 
87.0 
77.9 
63.3 
67.3 
67.2 
(15.1 
69.4 
91.4 
92.8 
61.0 
83.7 
75.2 
64.8 
60.0 
48  0 
96.9 
83.6 


rotal  natJr»-banE?  of  foreign  father. 
^^tMl  fonigD-bom 


16,949  I      3-2,309  i  89.0^         t43.^  \  Mfc.V 


7,010 
7,  MO 


7,098 
9.251 


15.308 
17,001 


IV.V 


V 
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Table  32. — Preaent  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  males  who  have  been  in  the  United 
Stateefive  yeare  or  over  and  who  were  fl  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming  ^  by  race 
of  individual. 


[Thte  table  Inchides  only  races  with  20  or  more  males  reporting.    The  total,  however,  is  for  all  foreigxK-bom.] 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number— 

Percent— 

Race  of  indivldaaL 

Pully  nat- 
uraliced. 

Having 
Qrst  papers 
.  onlj. 

-te^«^» 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

89 
37 

114 
24 
45 

239 
35 

658 

220 

478 
31 

317 
37 
55 
54 
63 

802 
23 
27 
87 
94 

168 
22 

48 
26 
73 
18 
35 

171 
23 

604 
88 

400 
13 

107 
13 
24 
13 
49 

323 

4 

10 

64 

33 

142 
21 

7 

1 
2 

53.9 
70.3 
64.0 
75.0 
77.8 
71.5 
65.7 
76.6 
40.0 

7.9 

CUiadian.  French ,        

2.7 

Ctnadlao.  Other 

L8 

p^niffh..'. 

.0 

Dutch 

3 

13 

2 

55 

33 

21 

6 

58 

4 

6 

8 

5 

123 

6.7 

Itn^h 

5.4 

Frnich 

5.7 

Oflman . 

8.4 

Hebrew 

15.0 

Triiph 

83.7  •                4.4 

Italit^n.  Nonh 

41.9 
33.8 
35.1 
43.6 
24.1 
77.8 
40.3 
17.4 
37.0 
73.6 
35.1 
84.5 
95.5 

19.4 

Italian,  Botith 

18.3 

Italian' (not  spedAed) 

10.8 

9.1 

Mhj^ 

14.8 

Nofwwian , 

7.9 

PoUfhr. .    

15.3 

Portuguese... 

.0 

Rnaniui 

6 
8 
18 
5 
1 

22.2 

Scotch 

9.2 

Sloyak 

19.1 

Swedish 

3.0 

Wdih 

4.5 

Total 

3,838 

2.24C 

400 

58.5 

10.4 

Of  the  3,838  persons  included,  2,246,  or  58.5  per  cent,  were  fully 
naturalized,  and  400,  or  10.4  per  cent,  had  taken  out  only  first  natu- 
ralization papers.  Several  or  the  races  show  three-fourths  or  more 
fully  naturalized.     Those  races  are — 


Per  cent. 

Welsh 95.  5 

Swedish 84.  5 

Irish 83.7 

Dutch 77.8 


Per  oont. 

Norwegian 77.  8 

German 76.  6 

Danish 75. 0 


Seven  of  the  races  included  in  the  above  table  show  40  per  cent  or 
less  fully  naturalized,  as  follows: 


Percent. 

Portugueee 17.  4 

Magyar 24.1 

Itahan,  South 33.8 

Italian  (not  specified) 35. 1 


Per  cent 

Slovak 35.1 

Russian 37.  0 

Hebrew 40. 0 


The  races  showing  high  proportions  fully  naturalized  are  of  the 
older  immigration  and  those  showing  low  proportions  are  of  the 
more  recent  immiCTation.  In  the  complete  report  the  general  table 
relating  to  citizensnip  shows  the  data  according  to  length  of  residence 
ia  the  United  States. 
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A  list  of  the  general  tables  follows:  • 

Table  1. — Total  number  of  cases  and  total  number  of  persons 
involved,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — ^This  table  shows 
for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  assisted  and  the  number  of  persons 
inTolyed  in  those  cases.  The  classification  is  by  race  of  head  of 
case.' 

Table  2. — Number  of  cases  assisted  for  each  specified  apparent 
cause  of  need,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — This  table 
shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  for  which  each  specified 
apparent  cause  of  need  was  reported.  The  causes  of  need  are  reported 
under  fifteen  headings,  fourteen  being  specific  classes  and  one  a  mis- 
cellaneous class,  as  follows: 

Accident  to  breadwinner. 

Accident  to  another  member  of  family. 

Death  of  br^idwinner. 

Death  of  another  member  of  family. 

Deeertion  by  husband. 

Ilhiees  of  breadwinner. 

IlhiesB  of  another  member  of  family. 

Incarceration  of  breadwinner. 

Insufficient  earnings. 

Intemperance  of  breadwinner. 

Lack  of  employment. 

Loas  by  fire. 

Neglect  by  breadwinner. 

Old  age. 

Other  causes. 

TaliU  3. — Number  of  persons  involved  in  cases  assisted  for  each  sped- 
ied  apparent  cause  of  need,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — 
This  table  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  Taole  2,  except  that  it  shows 
the  number  of  i)ersons  involved  in  cases  assisted  instead  of  number 
of  cases  assistea. 

Table  4- — Number  of  cases  assisted  for  exich  spediled  doss  of  apparent 
onuses  of  need,  by  general  nativity  and  race  ofneadofcase. — This  table 
combines  the  apparent  causes  of  need  shown  in  Table  2  in  six  classes, 
fiye  being  specmc  classes  and  one  a  miscellaneous  class.  The  classes 
are — 

Death  or  disability  of  breadwinner: 

Accident  to  breadwinner. 

Death  of  breadwinner. 

Illness  of  breadwinner. 
Death  or  disability  of  another  member  of  family: 

Accident  to  another  member  of  family. 

Death  of  another  member  of  family. 

Illness  of  another  member  of  family. 
Lack  of  employment  and  insufficient  earnings. 
Neglect  ana  bad  habits  of  breadwinner: 

Desman  by  husband. 

Incarceration  of  breadwinner. 

Intemperance  of  breadwinner. 

Neglect  by  breadwinner. 
Old  age. 
Other  causes: 

Loss  by  fire. 

Other. 

Table  S. — Number  of  persons  involved  in  cases  assisted  for  each 
n^edfied  class  of  apparent  causes  of  need,  by  general  natii>U'uaTi4  race  <4 
,    tmief  ease, — Tbs3  table  is,  in  every  respect,  sumiat  to'T^JcAft  ^,  tOL- 
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cept  that  it  shows  the  number  of  persons  involved  in  cases  asfflsted 
instead  of  number  of  cases  assis^a. 

Table  6, — Number  of  cases  given  aid  specified,  by  general  nativity 
and  race  of  "head  of  case. — This  table  shows  for  each  race  the  number 
of  cases  given  each  specified  aid.  The  aid  was  reported  und^r  the 
foUowing  headings: 

Cash. 

Clothing. 

Employment  secured. 

Food  or  meals. 

Fuel. 

Lod^g. 

Medicine  or  medical  assistance. 

Rent. 

Transportation. 

Other  aid. 

Tahle  7. — Number  of  persons  involved  in  cases  given  aid  sjpecifiedf 
by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case, — ^This  table  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  Table  6,  except  that  it  shows  the  number  of  per- 
sons involved  in  cases  assisted  instead  of  the  number  of  cases. 

Taile  8, — Persons  per  case,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  cf 
case, — This  table  shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  assisted  in 
which  each  specified  number  of  persons  was  involved.  The  numbers 
run  from  one  to  nine,  with  a  final  group  including  cases  of  ten  or  more 
persons. 

Table  9, — Number  of  cases  of  each  specified  number  of  persons,  Jy 
type  of  case  and  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — ^This  table 
shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  of  each  of  four  types,  as 
follows : 

Jl^  Cases  consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  children. 
:2)  Cases  consisting  of  widow,  with  or  without  children. 
J3)  Cases  consisting  of  widower,  with  or  without  children. 

[4)  Cases  in  which  there  are  persons  other  than  husband,  wife,  or  children,  and 
cases  in  which  there  is  neither  husband  nor  wife. 

The  term  "widow/'  as  used  in  this  table,  includes,  besides  the 
widowed,  deserted,  or  divorced,  those  wives  whose  husbands  are  r^-' 
siding  elsewhere  and  unmarried  mothers  Uving  with  their  children. 

Table  10. — Age  of  head  of  case  where  case  consists  only  of  husband 
and  wife,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — For  each  rac^ 
this  table  shows,  for  the  cases  consistmg  only  of  husband  and  wife^ 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  husband  was  within  each  specifiecS- 
age  group.  The  groups  are:  16*  to  19,  20  to  29,  30  to  39,  40  to  49^ 
50  to  59,  60  to  69,  70  or  over. 

Table  11. — Number  of  cases  consisting  ovly  of  husband  and  vnf^ 
assisted  for  each  specified  class  of  apparent  causes  of  need,  by  generuT 
nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — For  each  tace  tlus  table  shows  for 
the  cases  consisting  onlv  of  husband  and  wHfe,  the  number  of  cases 
assisted  for  each  specined  class  of  apparent  causes  of  need.     The 
classification  of  causes  of  need  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Table  4. 

Table  12. — Number  of  persons  unthin  each  age  group,  by  general 

^  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — This  table  show;s  for  each  race  the 

'  number  of  persons  involved  in  the  cases  assisted  who  are  within  each 

specified  age  group.     The  age  groups  are:  Under  6,  6  to  13,  14  and 

16,  16  to  19,  20  to  29,  30  to  39,  40  to  49,  50  to  59,  60  to  69,  70  or  over. 

JTi^^  /S. — Conjugal  condition,   by   sex,  age  groups,  aui  ^eueroL 
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nativity  and  race  of  individual, — This  table  shows  for  each  race  the 
conjugal  condition  of  all  persons,  16  years  of  age  or  over,  involved 
in  the  cases  assisted.  The  persons  are  grouped  according  to  age  and 
under  each  age  group  is  shown  the  number  single,  married,  widowed, 
deserted  or  separated.  The  age  groups  are:  16  to  19,  20  to  29,  30 
to  44,  45  or  over. 

Table  lA. — Number  of  cases  in  which  wife  is  head  and  reported 
widowed,  deserted  or  sevaraied,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 
case. — For  each  race  this  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  wife  was  the  head  of  the  case,  the  number  in  which  she  was 
widowed,  and  the  number  in  which  she  was  deserted  or  separated. 

Table  15. — General  occupation  oj  persons  under  16  years  of  a^6,  by 
sex,  a^ge  groups,  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual. — This 
table  shows  by  sex  for  each  race  the  number  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  work.  The  data  are  shown 
by  the  following  age  groups:  Under  6,  6  to  13,  14  and  15. 

Tahle  16. — Number  of  foreignr-bom  heads  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  each  speciHed  number  of  years,  by  sex  and  race  of  head  of  case. — 
Tliis  table  snows  by  race  the  number  of  foreign-bom  heads  of  cases 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Table  17. — Number  of  foreign-bom  persons  in  the  United  States 
each  specified  number  of  years,  by  sex  and  race  of  individual. — This 
table  shows  by  race  of  head  or  case  the  number  of  foreign-bom 
persons  involved  in  the  cases  assisted  who  have  been  in  the  United 
dtates  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Table  18. — Ability  to  speaJc  English  of  persons  6  years  of  a^ge  or 
wer,  bij  sex,  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individuat. — For  all  non- 
EngUsn-speaking  races  this  table  shows  the  number  of  males  and 
females  who  speak  English. 

Table  19. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  males  who 
lave  been  in  the  Unitea  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years 
of  aae  or  over  at  time  of  coming,  by  race  of  individual  and  length  of 
residence. — This  table  shows  for  all  foreign-bom  males  who  have 
be^n  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years 
of  affe  or  over  at  time  of  conung,  the  number  who  are  aliens,  the 
number  who  have  only  first  papers,  and  the  number  who  have  second 
papers.  The  data  are  presented  by  race  and  by  length  of  residence 
in  the  United  States. 
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bimigraiiti  u  CbariQr  Sedun. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  CHIME. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

No  satisfactory  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  to  show  that 
immigration  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  crime  disproportionate  to 
the  increase  in  adult  population.  Such  comparaole  statistics  of 
crime  and  population  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  indicate  that 
inmiigrants  are  less  prone  to  conmiit  crime  than  are  native  Americans. 
The  statistics^  do  indicate,  however,  that  the  American-bom 
children  of  iinmigrants  exceed  the  children  of  natives  in  relative 
amount  of  crime.  It  also  appears  from  data  bearing  on  the  volume 
of  crime  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  more  common  among  immi- 
grants than  it  is  among  Amencans.  There  are,  however,  two  factors 
affecting  these  conclusions.  First,  immigrants  are  fo\md  in  greater 
proportion  in  cities  than  in  rural  communities,  and  the  crimmaUtv 
of  tne  children  of  immigrants  is  largely  a  product  of  the  city.  Second, 
the  majority  of  the  juvenile  deunau^||S  are  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  where  immigrants  form  a^Jarger  proportion  of  the 
population  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  This  excessive 
representation  of  immigrants  in  the  population  of  that  group  of  States 
which  reports  the  largest  number  of  iuvenile  delinquents  **  makes 
the  percentage  of  immigrant  juvenile  aeUnquents  in  the  country  at 
large  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  immigrant  population  were  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  Unitea  States. 

Is  the  volume  of  crime  in  the  United  States  augmented  by  the 
presence  amoi^  us  of  the  iminigrant  and  his  offspring  ?  is  the  question 
usually  asked  first  in  considering  the  relation  of  immigration  to  crime. 
In  natural  sequence  to  it  is  the  further  question,  If  immigration 
increases  crime,  what  races  are  responsible  for  such  increase  ?  No 
one  has  satisfactorily  answered  these  questions;  no  one  can  answer 
them  fully  without  a  machinery  far  greater  than  that  which  the 
Immigration  Commission  has  had  at  its  disposal.  In  order  to  even 
closely  approximate  accuracy  in  answering  these  questions,  at  least 
the  following  facts  are  necessary:  Tlie  age,  sex,  race,  and  offense  of 
every  offender  committed  to  a  penal  institution  during  a  definite  period 
f>f  time;  and  the  age,  sex,  and  race  of  every  person 'in  the  general 
population  on  a  date  falling  within  that  period  of  time.  Such 
tacts  have  never  been  ascertained.     Without  them  all  conclusions 

*  Juvenile  delinquency  varies  greatly  in  the  several  sections  of  the  country,  being 
very  largely  determined  "by  local  conditions,  such  as  the  existence  of  children's  courts 
ana  re^]oiatory  institutions. 
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The  table  which  foUoA^s:  shows  for  the  43  cities  the  total  numl 
of  cases  assisted  aatj.  uife  'number  of  persons  involved,  by  genei 
nativity  and  race:*6f  head  of  case: 

Tablb  S.v-CoI^  lifiisted  avid  penont  involved,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  ofca 

\       *  * 

.•  *•       *•        [Not  inohiding  133  cmw,  involvtog  407peraon8,  rioe  not  reported.] 
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Genenl  nativity  and  noe  of  taaad  of  case. 


NatlTe-born  of  native  father: 

White 

N< 


Mepo.. 
Indian. 


Niktlve-born  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Flnntah 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Magyar .♦. 

Mexicen 

Norwegian , 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Slovak 

Spanish , 

Swedish 

Syrian 

T<uri^ 

Welsh 

Forelgn-bom: 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian , 

English 

Filipino 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

Goman 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Herzegovlnlan 

Hindu .» 

Icelander 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South. 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Persian 

PoUsh 


Cases  assisted. 

Persons  involved. 

Percent 

Peroei 

Number. 

distribu- 

Number. 

dlstrib 

tion. 

tion. 

12,807 

39.9 

44,600 

< 

4 

3,480 

11.1 

11,113 

6 

(«) 

18 

(•) 

47 

.1 

240 

24 

.1 

137 

43 

.1 

170 

0 

(•) 

26 

^•? 

17 

.1 

56 

(•) 

254 

.8 

776 

2 

(•) 

6 

(•) 

102 

.3 

410 

1,373 

4.4 

5,721 

45 

.1 

152 

1,062 

8.4 

3,934 

1 

.    {*) 

8 

(«) 

IP 

(a\ 

34 

(•) 

4 

fa) 

15 

(c\ 

3 

(aS 

4 

?ai 

3 

(a) 

9 

(^) 

47 

.1 

139 

94 

.3 

363 

3 
2 

^] 

10 
3 

« 

92 

.3 

321 

19 

.1 

38 

(•) 

4 

("? 

16 

\i 

9 

• 

36 

67 

.2 

250 

1 

(*? 

4 

^") 

1 

(•) 

2 

(«) 

28 

.1 

105 

1 

(«) 

1 

(•) 

22 

.1 

76 

314 

1.0 

1,537 

7 

(•) 

17 

(•) 

113 

.4 

486 

482 

1.5 

1,641 

47 

.1 

234 

5 

(«) 

22 

(•) 

105 

.3 

362 

106 

.3 

436 

2 

(•) 

4 

(•) 

806 

2.6 

2,641 

1 

(•) 

1 

(«) 

50 

.2 

186 

6 

(•) 

21 

(•) 

04 

.3 

317 

2,156 

6.8 

8,475 

22 

.1 

94 

650 

2.1 

3,106 

1 

{"} 

1 

(•) 

5 

W 

5 

\v 

1 

(«) 

3 

(«) 

1,060 

6.2 

7,509 

78 

.2 

352 

760 

2.4 

3,613 

148 

.5 

708 

1 

(«) 

1 

(°) 

136 

.4 

620 

206 

.7 

815 

23 

.1 

66 

41 

.1 

118 

248 

.8 

Oil 

1 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

2,048 

6.5 

10,245 

•  Lest  than  0.06  per  cent. 
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nals.  The  census  report  classifies  all  prisoners  as  major  or  minor 
offenders  according  to  the  apparent  gravity  of  the  offense  committed. 
Of  the  prisonera  enumerated  throughout  the  United  States  on 
June  30,  1904,  major  offenders  were  more  in  evidence  among  natives 
than  among  immigrants,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tablb  3. — Native  and  foreign  bom  white   prisoners  enumerated  June  SO,  1904,  by 
geographic  division  and  class  of  offender;  per  cent  distribution. 


Oeographlo  division  and  class  of  offender. 


Per  cent  distribu- 
tion of  white  pris- 
oners enumcratod 
June  30, 1904. 


Oootlnental  Vnited  States: 

MajOT  ofTenders. 

Minor  ofTenders 

Konh  Atlantic: 

Ma|or  offenders 

Elinor  offenden 

Sooth  Atlantic: 

lli^or  oflendere 

Minor  ofTenders 

Sffth  Central: 

Major  offenders 

Minor  off  coders 

SooU)  Central: 

M^  offenders 

Minor  oBenden 

Wcrtmi: 

Major  offenders 

Minor  offenders 


1 


Native- 
bom. 

Foreign^ 
bom. 

70.3 
29.7 

58.3 
41.7 

5fi.2 
43.8 

47.3 
52.7 

75.1 
24. 1> 

74.6 
25.4 

78.1 
21.9 

72.8 
27.2 

•     88.0 
12.0 

91.9 
8.1 

7S.  8 
21.2 

7r>.3 
2:^.7 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  figures  is  that  of  the  two 
bodies  of  criminals — the  immigrant  and-  the  native — the  native  (or 
American-born)  exhibited  in  general  a  tendency  to  commit  more 
serious  crimes  than  did  the  immigrant.  The  criminahty  of  the 
latter  consisted  more  largely  of  the  minor  offenses  that  are  in  con- 
siderable measure  the  result  of  congested  city  life.  Tliis  is  indicated 
by  the  larger  proportion  of  minor  offenders  among  immigrant  pris- 
oners in  the  North  Atlantic  States  than  in  any  other  section  or  the 
country,  the  immigrant  population  of  that  group  of  States  being 
almost  entirely  resident  in  urban  communities. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  corrol>- 
orated  bv  the  statistics  of  prisoners  committed  to  penal  institutions 
during  t6e  year  1904.     Of  the  33  States  and  Territories  for  which  fig- 
ures are  shown  there  were  only  10  in  which  the  foreign-bom  furnished 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  major  offenders  than  of  the  minor  offenders, 
while  in  23  States  and  Territories  the  native-born  wei-e  more  con- 
spicuous among  the  major  than  among  the  minor  offenders.     Com- 
paring the  representation  of  the  foreign-born  among  the  white  major 
and  minor  ofiendei's  committed  to  institutions  during  tlie  year  with 
their  representation  in  the  general  white  male  population  15  ycai-s  of 
age  or  over  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  of  population  (1900),  it  is 
found  that  in  general  the  foreign-born  are  more  largely  represented 
among  the  minor  offenders  than  in  the  general  male  poj)ulation,  but 
thev  ore  less  prominent  among  the  major  offenders  than  m  the  general 
Je  population: — that  is,  that  of  the  graver  crimes  the  immigrant 
QUuts  a  proportion  smaller  than  Iiis  proportiou  of  tbe  po^\3\A\A.oiu 
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1904  and  for  the  latter  those  of  1900.  the  comparison  is  lackmg  in 
exactness.  Another  difference  in  the  figures  exists  in  the  age  limits — 
those  of  delinquency  beingj^  7  and  21  years  while  those  of  luvenile 
population  are  10  and  19  years.  As  94  per  cent  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quents committed  to  institutions  were  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
19,  this  difference  does  not  greatly  affect  the  value  of  the  figures.  A 
more  serious  modification  of  their  value  is  found  in  the  rather  heavy 
immigration  from  1900  to  1904,  which  doubtless  somewhat  augmented 
the  immigrant  juvenile  population. 

Table  6. — Number  and  'per  tent  of  foreign-bom  white  persons  among  juvenile  delin- 
quents of  known  nativity  enumerated  June  30^  1904t  and  in  the  general  population 
10  to  19  years  ofage,  1900,  by  geographic  division. 


Geographic  dlvlBion. 


Cootinental  United  Statea. 

North  Atlantic 

Booth  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Soath  Central 

Wastem. 


White  Juvenile  delinquents  of 
known  nativity  enumer- 
ated June  30, 1904. 


Total. 


19,863 


10,016 

1,401 

6,920 

426 

1,101 


Pordgn-bom. 


Number. 


1,874 


Percent. 


9.4 


1,410 

m 

10 
67 


14.1 
1.4 
6.4 
2.4 
&2 


General  white  population  10  to 
19  years  of  age:  1900. 


Total. 


18.602,427 


Forelgn-bom. 


Number. 


878,311 


3,730,272 
1,483,339 
6,320,817 
2,261,131 
706,868 


476,636 
16,137 

304,768 
30,678 
46,093 


Percent. 


&6 


12.8 
1.1 
6.7 
1.4 
6.4 


The  figures  given  in  the  table  do  not  show,  however — to  quote 
the  census  report — ''any  markedly  greater  criminal  tendency  among 
the  foreign-bom  youth  than  among  the  native/'  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  figures  wliich  do 
not  take  into  account  the  probable  increase  in  immigrant  juvenile 
population  due  to  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  1900  to  1904,  so 
that  the  actual  conditions  were  doubtless  more  favorable  to  th^ 
foreign-bom  tlian  the  table  above  given  would  indicate.  A  more 
exact  measure  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  obtained  by  taking  all 
juvenile  delinquents  committed  to  institutions  during  a  definite 
period  of  time. 

During  the  calendar  year  1904,  10,177  white  juvenile  delinquents 
of  known  nativity  were  committed  to  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  number  1,116  were  immigrants,  in  the  table 
next  presented  the  percentage  wliich  the  foreign-bom  formed  of  the 
total  number  of  white  juvenile  delinquents  and  also  of  the  general 
white  population  10  to  19  years  of  age  is  shown. 
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were  obtained  is  smaU,  the  newness  of  the  material  renders  it  of 
special  interest. 

All  other  data  upon  which  the  statistical  part  of  this  report  is 
based  were  obtained  from  existing  records,  although  in  every  case  the 
data  were  subjected  to  special  reclassification  and  tabulation  and 
analyzed  with  the  relation  of  immigration  to  crime  in  view.  After  a 
general  survey  of  the  possible  sources  of  criminal  statistics  in  this 
country,  the  rollowing  were  selected  as  affording  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  data  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission: 

I.  Court  records. 

II.  Records  of  penal  institutions. 

III.  Records  or  arrests  by  the  poKce  of*various  cities. 

An  endeavor  to  obtain  data  irom  these  several  kinds  of  sources 
revealed  the  fact  that  satisfactory  information  could  be  secured  from 
only  a  few  locaUties.  The  result,  therefore,  was  that  records  which 
comd  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  relation  of  immigrants  to  crime 
were  obtained  from  the  following  sources  only: 

1.  Court  recordB. 
fa)  New  York  City  magistrates'  courts,  1901  to  1908. 
\bS  County  and  supreme  courts  of  New  York  State,  1907  and  1908. 
[e)  New  York  City  court  Of  general  sessions  (data  speciaUy  recorded  for  the 

Commission),  October  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909. 

2.  Records  of  penal  institutions. 

(a)  Commitments  to  penal  institutions  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  October  1, 

1908,  to  September  30.  1909. 
(6)  Alien  prisoners  in  penal  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  in  1908 

(data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization). 

3.  Records  of  arrests  by  city  police. 

(a)  Arrests  in  Chicago  (the  police  reports  of  no  other  largo  city  contained 
records  of  arrest  by  nationality,  or  country  of  birth,  and  crime),  1905  to 
1908. 

As  all  the  material  was  either  copied  from  the  original  records 
or  taken  from  printed  reports  in  wnich  it  was  not  classified  in  a 
manner  admitting  of  the  analysis  desired,  it  was  necessary  to  spe- 
cially classify  and  tabulate  all  the  data  collected.  A  classification 
and  a  tabulation  following  those  made  by  the  Census  Bureau  (with 
which  the  pubUc  is  most  familiar)  seemed  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  analysis  planned.  Something  more  clearly  indicating 
the  character  of  the  crimes  conmiitted  appeared  desirable.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  of  the  grouping  together  of  various  offenses 
which  must  be  made  in  the  analysis  ot  a  large  number  of  cases.  The 
customary  classification  of  crimes  into  offenses  against  chastity, 
against  public  policy,  against  the  person,  and  against  property, 
while  sufficiently  indicating  the  immediate  effect  of  the  criminal  act 
upon  society,  does  not  clearly  enough  bring  out  the  character  of  the 
offender.  A  modification  was  therefore  made  of  the  classification  of 
crimes  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
more  nearly  the  character  of  the  offenders  themselyes. 

This  reclassification  of  crimes  involyed  a  large  amount  of  labor  and 
an  examination  of  the  offense  of  eyery  offender.  It  is  belieyed. 
however,  that  the  results  justify  this  expenditure  of  labor  ana 
this  departure  from  customary  classifications.  The  new  classifica- 
tion retains  two  of  the  groups  of  crimes  employed  in  the  census 
classification  (offenses  against  chastity  and  onenses  agjam^ti  ^iwVAVa 
policy),  but  regroups  the  remaining  offenses  into  "  gaVmvA  oSieiiaR^^^ 
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From  these  records  it  appears  that  a  clear  tendency  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  second  generation  to  differ  from  the  first  or  immigrant 
generation  in  the  character  of  its  criminality.  It  also  appears  that 
this  difference  is  much  more  frequently  in  the  direction  or  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  American-bom  of  nonimmigrant  parentage  than  it  is  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  means  that  the  movement  of  second- 
generation  crime  is  away  from  the  crimes  peculiar  to  immigrants 
and  toward  those  of  the  American  of  native  parenta^.  Sometimes 
this  movement  has  carried  second  generation  cnminality  even 
beyond  that  of  the  native-bom  of  native  parentage. 

3.  Because  of  the  presence  of  many  different  races  in  the  immigrant 
group,  it  is  of  importance  to  separate  this  group  into  its  constituent 
elements. 

The  rao>es  or  nationalities  which  stand  out  prominently  in  these 
records  of  crime  as  exhibiting  clearly  defined  cnminal  characteristics 
are  these: 

American  (including  aU  native-bom  persons,  both  white  cmd  colored) . — 
In  three  of  the  five  sets  of  data  the  a^regate  gainful  offenses  form  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  crimes  of  Americans  than  of  those  of  any  other 
group  of  offenders.  The  highest  percentages  of  the  specific  crime  of 
Dui^iary  in  these  three  sets  of  data  also  belong  to  the  American-bom. 
The  three  sets  of  data  thus  agreeing  are  those  n*om  the  New  York  City 
magistrates'  courts,  the  county  and  supreme  courts  of  New  York 
State,  and  the  Chicago  police  d,epartment. 

French. — In  the  data  from  the  New  York  City  magistrates'  courts 
and  the  police  department  of  Chicago  natives  of  France  have  a  higher 
percent^ige  than  any  other  persons  of  the  aggregate  offenses  agamst 
chastitv  and  of  the  specific  ^'crimes  connected  with  prostitution" 
belonging  to  that  group  of  offenses. 

Oreek. — ^The  records  of  the  city  ma^trates'  courts  of  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  in  New  i  ork,  and  of  the  Chicago  pouce 
department  show  the  highest  percentage  of  violations  of  city  ordi- 
nances to  be  that  of  persons  Dom  in  Greece.  Comparison  of  the 
Greeks  with  other  nationalities  in  the  records  of  the  city  magistrates' 
courts  of  all  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York  is  notpossible,  as  the 
courts  of  three  of  the  boroughs  show  no  separate  Greek  group  in 
their  records.  ' 

Italian. — ^The  Itahans  have  the  highest  percentages  of  the  aggregate 
offenses  of  personal  violence  shoMm  by  the  data  from  the  New  York 
City  magistrates'  courts,  the  New  York  court  of  general  sessions,  the 
coimty  and  supreme  courts  of  New  York  State,  and  the  penal  insti- 
tutions of  Massachusetts.  The  Chica^  police  records  alone  show  a 
different  condition;  in  them  the  Italian  percentage  is  exceeded  by 
those  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Slavonians,^  neither  of  which  nationalities 
appears  as  a  separate  group  in  the  data  from  the  four  other  sources. 
Certain  specific  crimes  of  personal  violence  also  belong  distinctively 
to  Italian  criminality.  Abduction  and  kidnaping  in  the  figures  from 
the  New  York  City  magistrates'  courts  and  tne  coimty  and  supreme 
courts  of  New  York  State  form  a  larger  percentage  or  the  crimes  of 
Italians  than  of  those  of  any  other  group  or  offenders.     In  the  Chicago 

a  **SlavoniaDa  "  is  a  term  employed  by  the  Chicago  police  department  to  designate 
penoDs  bom  in  OoatlA  or  SUvonia. 
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Of  those  prisoners  under  sentence  for  gainful  offenses  who  reported 
years  in  the  United  States,  25.7  per  cent  were  committed  before  they 
had  resided  three  years  in  this  coimtry;  of  those  under  sentence  for 
offenses  of  personal  violence,  24.9  per  cent;  of  those  confined  for 
offenses  agamst  public  policy,  20.5  per  cent;  and  of  those  whose 
crimes  consisted  of  offenses  against  chastity,  2 1.1  per  cent. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  NATIVES. 

In  determining  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  unmigrants  and  natives,  regardless  of  their  racial  factors. 
1,110,780  criminal  cases  were  employed.  These  cases  were  derived 
from  five  (Afferent  sources,  as  follows : 


Soaioe  of  data. 

Offenders. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

TotaL 

• 

Ncv' York  City  masistntcs' oourti,  1001  to  1006 

365,386 
1,326 
7,286 

105,034 
15,210 

402,772 

880 

3,870 

104,007 

13,101 

768.156 

Nov  York  Cttj  court  of  general  senkms,  Oct.  l,  igos,  to  June  30, 1000 .... 
CountT  and  suDreme  oocffts  of  New  York  State.  1907  and  1008 

2,206 
11.166 

Cliif«flM  fM>lloe  deDartment.  1006  to  1006 

300.081 

Maaaelinaetts  penal  histitutioitt.  Oot.  1.  lOOR,  to  8ept.  30, 1000 

28i820 

Total 

585,151 

525,620 

1.110.780 

Because  of  the  widely  different  sources  from  which  these  statistics 
of  crime  were  obtained  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  figures  in  combi- 
nation. ^  Each  set  of  data  must  be  separately  analyzed,  and  although 
comparisons  may  be  made  of  the  facts  shown  by  the  ngures  derived 
from  the  different  sources,  these  figures  can  not  be  totaled  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  combined  anal^is. 

The  offenses  of  the  native  and  foreign  offenders  appearing  in  these 
statistics  are  shown  by  crime  groups  tor  each  set  of  data  in  the  table 
following. 
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The  tabk  which  follows  shows  for  each  city  the  races  rankiiig  fiist 
and  second  in  number  of  cases  among  the  foreign-born: 

Tablb  7. — Races  ranking  first  and  ucond  in  number  of  cases  among  the  /oreign4ioi% 

by  city. 


atj. 


Atlmta 

Baltimore... 
Bkwmlngton. 
Boston  a 


Brooklyn., 
BufEalo... 
Chicago... 
Ctndnnati. 
dfsnkmd. 
Columbus. 
Dayton... 
I>«iv«r... 


Des  Moines. 


Ehnira 

Evansvllle 

Grand  Rapids. 
Hartford 


Indianapolis. 


Kalamasoo. 

Lancaster.. 
Unooln.. 
LouiiTille.! 
Lynn 


Halden 

Milwaulcee... 
Minneapolis.. 

Newark 

Newport 

Oakland 

Orange 

Pawtucket... 

Peoria 

Pittsburg.... 
Rochester 

St.  Louis 


St.  Paul 

Seattle 

San  Frandsoo. 

Springfield 

Washington.. 

Wilkesbarre.. 

Woroester 

Yoongstown.. 

Total 


Foreign  race  ranking  first. 


Race. 


j  German. 
\English. 

German. 

....do.. 

Irish.... 


Hebrew. . 

Polish... 

....do... 

German.. 

Polish... 

German., 

....do... 

....do... 

German  . 

Hebrew. , 

Swedish. 

German., 

Irish 

German., 
(Dutch... 
\Polith... 

Irish 


German. 


Dutch.. 

German. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

Irish.... 


Hebrew 

German 

Swedish 

Irish 

do 

German 

Irish 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

German 

do 

English 

German 

English 

German 

Polish 

Irish 


....do.. 
German. 


Percent 
of  ail 
cases. 


1.1 
1.1 
6.7 
6.2 
17.2 

18.1 

32.0 

20. 0 

2.0 

U.3 

3.1 

4.2 

6.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

3.2 

3.2 

1.8 

6.7 

6.7 

16.1 

2.7 

3.3 

4.9 
11.2 

2.6 
19.3 

16.7 

33.3 

12.6 

10.9 

22.2 

0.6 

26.4 

14.9 

0.2 

0.8 

14.6 

6.0 

16.1 
0.2 

13.1 
6.1 
1.3 

18.8 

21.8 

14.0 

6.8 


Foreign  race  ranking  leoood. 


Race. 


JHebraw 

Polish 

Magyar 

Canadian      (other 
French). 

Irish 

German. 

Irish 

....do 

German 

Irish 

....do 

....do 


than 


...do. 


than 


|>Italian,  South 

Irish 

\Canadian      (other 
I    French). 

Italian.  South 

Canaduua      (other      than 
French). 

Italian,  South 

/German 

\Irlsh 

do 

Swedish 

Irish 

Canadian      (other      than 
French). 

Irish 

Polish 

Norwegian 

German 

Swedish 

Portuguese 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Irish 

....do 

Polish 

German 

JEnglish 

\IriSi 

do 

German 

Irish 

....do 

....do 

r  German 

\Lithuanian 

Canadian,  French 

English 

Slovak 

Polish 


{ 


Percent 
dfal 


U 

17 

at 
i&s 

ILl 
«.• 

1.1 

lai 

L4 
LI 
4.1 

L9 


2.4 

.6 
4.0 

6.4 

.7 

.7 
2,7 
2L7 
2.S 

l,t 
.1 

ia7 

14.5 
1&8 
8.S 
8.1 
S.S 
0.2 
7.J 
12.5 
4.8 
7.S 
ILS 
LS 
Lt 
&I 
&6 
7.0 
4.1 
LO 
48 
48 
6.8 
1.9 
7.(1 


•In  this  city  new  cases  only  are  included. 
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With  these  is  shown  the  native  white  group  of  native  parentage,  which 
serves  as  a  standard  with  which  the  corresponding  first  and  second 
generation  groups  are  compared. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  which  each  class  of  crime 
forms  of  the  total  offenses  of  each  race  and  parentage  group : 

Tablb  9. — Dittribuiion  of  eUuua  of  crime:  New  York  court  of  general  eesswiUf  Oct.  7, 

1908,  to  June  SO,  1909. 


Convictions:  Number. 

Oancfml  natiTltj  and  noe  of  offender. 

TotaL 

Gainful 
offensss. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violenoe. 

Offenses 
against 
pubUo 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

Undassl- 

fled 
offenses. 

Native  white  of  native  father 

418 

ao 

29 

125 
112 

247 
00 

86 
300 

285 
82 

333 

33 
23 

94 
96 

210 
80 

52 
234 

103 
59 

41 

1 
4 

13 
10 

21 
5 

26 
37 

88 
14 

87 

2 
2 

12 

4 

12 

4 

8 
18 

40 
8 

3 
3 

4 

English: 

Fint  fleneratlon  (foreign*bom) 

Gennaa: 

Fiftt  nnvatlon 

1 

5 

8Mflii3  generation , 

2 

Hebrew: 

1 

1 

8 

Irish: 

First  mmmtioii 

0 

Second  generation 

2 

9 

Italian: 

4 

Second  gfiieration 

1 

General  nativity  and  race  of  offender. 


Native  white  of  native  father 
English: 

First  generation 

Btcxmd  generation 

German: 

First  nneration 

Seoofra  generation 

Hebrew: 

First  generation 

SeoooB  generation 

Irish: 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Uahan: 

First  generation 

Second  generation 


Convictions:  Per  cent  distribution. 


Total. 


loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


Gainful 
offenses. 


79.7 

84.6 
79.3 

75.2 
85.7 

85.0 
89.6 

60.5 
7&0 

43.8 
72.0 


I 
Offenses  j  Offenses 
of       I  against 


personal 
violence. 


9.8 

2.6 
13.8 

ia4 
8.9 

8.5 
5.2 

29.1 
12.3 

37.4 
17.1 


public 
policy. 


&9 

5.1 
6.9 

9.6 
3.6 

4.9 
4.2 

3.5 
6.0 

17.0 
9.8 


Offenses 

against 

chastity. 


Unclassi- 

fled 
offenses. 


a7 

7.7 

1.0 

.8 

4.0 
1.8 

.4 

LO 

1.2 

7.0 

.7 

3.0 
1.7 

L2 

A  comparison  of  these  groups  of  offenders  brings  out  the  fact  that 
in  certam  cases  the  character  of  the  criminafity  of  native-born 
children  of  immigrants  tends  to  swing  away  from  that  of  immigrants 
themselves  toward  that  of  the  native-bom  whites  of  nonimmigrant 
parentage. 

Thus  the  above  table  shows  that  of  the  crimes  of  the  English  immi- 
grant group  the  gainful  offenses  form  84.6  per  cent,  while  or  the  crimes 
of  the  American-bom  children  of  English  immigrants  they  form  79.3 
per  cent.  As  these  offenses  compose  79.7  per  cent  of  the  crimes  of 
native  white  offenders  of  native  /ather,  the  percentage  ot  tVv^  Kixv^vv- 
auhbom  children  of  EDglish  immigrants  difieiB  irom.  \ka\i  ol  \Xi^ 
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The  table  which  foUo4ics*.9bows  for  the  43  cities  the  total  numb 
of  cases  assisted  aHt^.  ui^  'number  of  persons  involved,  by  gener 
nativity  and  refieioi  heali  of  case: 

Tablb  S,^-CaiC8  bfsiated  and  penom  involved^  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  cm 

\       *  * 

\       [Not  inolading  123  eases,  involving  407  persons*  XBoe  not  reported.] 


•  •   • 


.•       •  • 

•  :••  • 


OenenU  nativity  and  race  of  bead  of  case. 


Native-born  of  native  fatber: 

Wbite 

N< 


Neoo.. 
Indian. 


Ntov»-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  fatber: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French.. 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) , 

Magyar ♦. 

Mexican , 

Norwegian , 

Polish 

Portuguese , 

Russian 

Scotch , 

Scotch-Irish , 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Swedish 

S3 


Syrian.. 
THirldsh. 


Welsh 

Foreign-bom: 

Arabian 

Armenian 

B(^emian  and  Moravian. 

Bul^rian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

English 

FiUplno 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Herzegovlnian 

Hindu .» 

Icelander 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 

Italian  (not  specifled) 

Japanese , 

Lithuanian 


Mexican. 

Negro 

Norwegian. 
Persian.... 
Polish 


12,507 

3,480 

6 

47 

24 

43 

0 

17 

264 

2 

102 

1,373 

45 

1,082 

1 

10 

4 

3 

3 

47 

94 

3 

2 

92 

19 

4 

9 

67 

1 

1 

28 

1 

22 

314 

7 

113 

4K2 

47 

6 

106 

106 

2 

806 

1 

60 

6 

94 

2,166 

22 

660 

1 

6 

1 

1,960 

78 

760 

148 

1 

136 

206 

23 

41 

248 

1 

3,048 

•  Less  than  0^  per  cent. 


Cases  assisted. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


(•) 


39.9 
11.1 


(•) 


(•) 


.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.8 

.3 
4.4 

.1 
3.4 


ral 
ral 
raj 
raj 
[ai 


(•) 
(•) 

(«) 
(•) 

(•) 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


.1 

.3 


.3 
.1 


.2 
.1 


(•) 


(•) 


.1 
1.0 

.4 

1.5 

.1 

.3 
.3 

2.6 

.2 

.3 
6.8 

.1 
2.1 


6.3 
.3 

3.4 
.6 

.4 

.7 
.1 
.1 
.8 

6.6 


Fwsons  involved. 


Number. 


44,600 

11,113 

18 

240 

137 

170 

26 

66 

776 

6 

410 

6,721 

152 

3,934 

8 

34 

16 

4 

9 

139 

363 

10 

3 

321 

38 

16 

36 

250 

4 

2 

105 

1 

76 

1,637 

17 

486 

1,641 

234 

22 

362 

436 

4 

2,641 

1 

186 

21 

317 

8,475 

94 

3,108 

1 

6 

3 

7,500 

352 

3,613 

708 

1 

620 

815 

66 

118 

Oil 

1 

10,345 


Per  ceo 

distribi 

tioo. 
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A  striking  illustration  of  this  difference  is  afforded  by  the  Italian 
second-generation  group,  whose  relative  frequency  of  the  various 
clksses  of  crime  is  vastly  unlike  that  of  the  immigrant  ItaUan  group. 
The  following;  arrangement  of  the  percentages  throws  this  into 
sharper  defimtion: 


OttienliuitiTltj  tnd  nm  of  oitadflr. 

ItiUsn,  ftmlgii-boai 

ItaUan.  neond  ceninttan 

Nattre  white  of  zuttTeteUMT r 


Oflenaa. 


Qainftil. 


43.8 
72.0 
79.7 


Pononal 
▼kdenoe. 


S7.4 

17.1 

0.8 


Afrinst 

pabUo 

poUoy. 


17.0 
0.8 
8.0 


2.  From  the  data  of  commitments  to  Massachusetts  penal  institu- 
tions *  five  immigrant  and  five*  second-generation  j^roups  have  like- 
wise been  selected  for  comparison  with  persons  native-born  of  native 
father.  No  separation,  however,  of  the  white  and  negro  constituents 
of  the  last-named  group  is  possible  and  it  is  therefore  a  less  accurate 
standard  of  comparison  than  that  afforded  by  the  data  of  the  New 
York  court  of  general  sessions.^  Furthermore,  the  Massachusetts 
records  do  not  contain  any  classification  of  the  roreign-born  by  race, 
nor  of  the  native-bom  by  race  of  father.  The  classification  is,  in  botn 
cases,  by  coimtry  of  birth.^ 

The  five  pairs  of  immigrant  and  second-generation  groups  em- 

? loved  in  the  following  analysis  are  the  Canadian,  English,  German, 
rish,  and  Scotch. 

The  four  general  classes  of  crime  occur  among  the  eleven  groups 
of  offenders  selected  for  analysis  as  follows: 

Tablb  10. — DiitrihUion  of  ch$9ei  of  crime:   MtuwaehUBetU  penal  institutions,  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  Sept,  SO,  1909. 


Natlomdlty  of  affsndar. 


NftttTa-bom  of  natiTe  fattier 

CftDidlan: 

Pint  nnnation  (ftiivifni-born)  . 

8«ooDa  sBDvation  (native-born; 
EnKUsh: 


Flntnoefmtkm. 
na  cener 


8eoo 
Qcrnan 


generation 


Tint  ^cDeration.. 

nnt  feneration.. 
,  8aoBoa  genaratiDn 
Boolcli: 

Flnftnoeralloo.. 


Commitments:  Namber. 


Total. 


5, 


2,fiT5 
M76 

1,086 
529 

155 
200 

6,351 
7,S78 

43i 

271 


Oalnhil 
offenaea. 


1,000 

aOB 
220 

78 
76 

80 
80 

282 
728 

37 
88 


0f!< 
of  per- 
sonal 

▼loleDoe. 


278 

134 
52 

55 
23 

12 
.  8 

180 
200 

12 
4 


Offenses 
against 
public 
poUcy  ' 


3,898 

2,088 
831 

848 
400 

104 
138 

6,718 
6,074 

876 
212 


Offenses 

against 

ohastlty. 


203 

134 
43 

29 
12 

5 

6 

70 
113 

8 
9 


Unclas- 

sifled 

offenses. 


119 

61 
30 

26 
18 

4 

13 

92 
105 

6 
8 


•  RioiiMling  the  Stale  Farm. 
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different  character  of  the  data  obtamed  from  the  seyeral  sources,  to 
combme  all  cases  mto  a  composite  group.  ^  Each  set  of  data  must  be 
separately^  analyzed  and  its  purely  local  significance  borne  in  mind. 
Each  set  is  a  unit,  unrelated  to  any  other,  and  represents  merely  a 
certain  definite  number  of  cases. 

NEW  TOBK  Cmr  magistrates'   courts,  1901   TO   1908. 

The  most  comprehensive  records  of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York 
are  those  of  the  city  magistrates',  or  police,  courts.  Of  these  there  are 
two  divisions,  the  first  covering  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  the  second  the  borou^I:^  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmondi 
and  each  division  consists  of  several  different  courts.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  cases  come  before  these  courts  each  yiiar-and  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  city's  detected  criminalitv,-  -"" 

The  records  of  both  divisions  of  the  courts  for  the  calendar  years 
from  1901  to  1908,  inclusive,  have  been  gathered  into  a  single  com- 
pilation, thus  giving  a  summary  of  criminal  cases  for  these  eight 
vears.*  In  arranging  the  records  for  analysis,  only  those  cases  have 
been  used  where  tae  accused  person  was  committed  to  a  reformatoiy 
or  other  institution  as  guiltv  of  the  offense  charged  or  held  for  further 
trial  by  a  higher  court.  Thus  the  tables  include  only  cases  in  whic^ 
guilt  was  evident  or  highly  probable. 

The  records  of  the  city  magistrates'  courts  do  not  show  the  race 
of  the  offender;  only  his  coun^  of  birth.  In  the  discussion  of  these 
records,  therefore,  coim try  of  birth,  or  nationaUty,  must  be  the  basis 
of  comparison.  Of  the  groups  of  foreign-bom  offenders,  those  from 
seven  countries  only  are  clearly  marked  in  the  records.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  several  classes  or  crime  among  these  nationahties  and 
Among  Americans  is  sliown  in  the  following  table. 

Tablb  11. — DufbrtbiUion  of  classei  of  crime:  New  York  City  magistrcUes^  courts^  1901 

to  1908. 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


Held  for  trial  or  oommltted  to  Institution:  Number. 


Total. 


Gainful 
offenses. 


Tnited  states 

EogJand.... 

Piinoe 

Gcnnany 

Irrisnd 

Italy 

Russia 

SeotlaDd 

Total  foreign  k 

Gruid  total.. 


365,380 


16.445 
8.464 

52,103 
110,065 

G7.125 

57,323 
6.476 


408,772 


r68,158 


36,764 


1,256 
363 
3.990 
4,796 
4,312 
4,784 
858 


24.635 


CI, 399 


Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 


Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 


14,202 


546 
139 
2,238 
4,117 
4.873 
1.908 
171 


310.321 


Offenses  ;  Unctasii- 
against  \     fled 


chastity. 


offenses. 


2,0G6 


1,943 


13,495 
7,596 

44,968 
100.445 

56,974 

49,811 
6,911 


78 
348 
631 
166 
642 
510 

18 


17,141 


31,433 


355.905 


666. 22G 


2.980 


5,046 


71 
18 
367 
561 
424 
310 
18 


2.111 


4,054 


•  Thff  reoofdt  of  the  niisht  oourts,  the  ooort  of  ipedal  sessions,  and  the  ohildren'i  oourts  have  not  been 
hidoderi  In  thii  compilation. 
» InthidM «« OtlMff  ooontitei." 
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The  table  which  foILoA^sisbows  for  the  43  cities  the  total  numb 

of  cases  assisted  asd.  ui^  'number  of  persons  involved;  by  gener 
nativity  and  r^er.of  nea!i  of  case: 

Tablx  S,^~CaiC9  h§ii8ted  and  penons  involvedf  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  ofca 

\       ** 

.•  *•       *•        [Not  loohidliig  138  cant,  InTolying  407  peraoiu,nioe  not  reported.] 

^  \  %  \     • 


•  • 


•  • 


GeiiBfsl  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  caee. 


NatlTe-bom  of  natlTe  fiither: 

White 

N( 


fieoo.. 
Indian. 


Nbtive4>orn  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  father: 

B<diemlan  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian*  other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Magyar ♦. , 

Mexican 

Norwegian , 

Polish 

Portuguese , 

Russian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Si 


Welsh 

Forelgn-bom: 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

English 

FUIplno 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Herzegovlnlan 

Hindu ., 

Icelander 

Irish , 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 

Italian  (not  specified) . . . , 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 


Meacan 


Mexican, 

Negro 

Norwegian, 
Persian.... 
Polish 


12,fi07 

3,480 

6 

47 

24 

43 

0 

17 

264 

2 

102 

1,373 

45 

1,062 

1 

10 

4 

3 

3 

47 

94 

3 

2 

92 

19 

4 

9 

67 

1 

1 

28 

1 

22 

314 

7 

113 

4R2 

47 

6 

106 

106 

2 

806 

1 

60 

6 

94 

2,166 

22 

660 

1 

6 

1 

1,960 

78 

760 

148 

1 

136 

206 

23 

41 

248 

1 

2,048 

•  Leas  than  0^  per  cent. 


Ceases  assisted. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


(•) 


39.9 
11.1 


(•) 


(•) 


.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.8 

.3 
4.4 

.1 
8.4 


rai 
ra] 
raj 

[A] 


(•) 
(•) 

(•) 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


.1 
.3 


.3 
.1 


.2 
.1 


(•) 


(•) 


.1 
1.0 

4 

1.6 
.1 

.3 
.3 

2.6 

.2 

.3 
6.8 

.1 
2.1 


6.2 

.2 

2.4 

.6 

.4 

.7 
.1 
.1 
.8 

6.6 


Persons  invcdved. 


Number. 


44,600 

11,113 

18 

240 

137 

170 

26 

56 

776 

6 

410 

6,721 

152 

3,934 

8 

34 

16 

4 

9 

139 

363 

10 

3 

321 

38 

16 

36 

250 

4 

2 

106 

1 

76 

1,537 

17 

486 

1,641 

234 

22 

362 

436 

4 

2,641 

1 

186 

21 

317 

8,475 

94 

3,106 

1 

5 

3 

7,509 

352 

3,613 

708 

1 

620 

815 

66 

118 

911 

1 

10,246 


Peroei 

distrib 
Uon. 
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tion  ordinances  form  of  the  total  crimes  of  each  nationality  recorded 
in  the  courts  of  all  boroughs  of  the  citv.  This  shows  the  largest 
proportion  to  be  39.6  per  cent  (that  of  tne  ItaUans). 

NEW  YORK  CITY  COUBT  OP  GENERAL    SESSIONS,  OCTOBER  1,  1908,  TO 

JUNE  30,  1909. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  statistics  of  crime  which  would  clearly 
show  the  race  of  oflFenders,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  attena- 
ance  at  the  New  York  court  of  general  sessions  of  an  agent  of  the 
Commission,  whose  business  it  was  to  learn  the  race  of  each  person 
convicted,  as  well  as  his  nativity.  Kace  was  thus  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  each  case  in  which  conviction  was  secured.  For  a  period 
of  nine  months — ^from  October  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909 — this  work 
was  carried  on. 

The  distribution  of  the  several  classes  of  crime  among  the  2,206 
cases  in  regard  to  which  adequate  data  were  obtained,  is  shown  by 
general  nativity  and  race  of  offender  in  the  following  table: 

Table  17. — Diitributum  of  dosses  of  crime:  New  York  court  of  general  sessions,  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  June  SO,  1909. 


Convictions:  Number. 

GcDoml  nativity  and  race  of  offender. 

Total. 

Gainful 
"ofleoBes. 

Oflenaes 
of  per- 
sonal 

violence. 

Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 

37 
11 

2 
4 
4 

18 
8 

2 

12 

12 

3 

40 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

Unclassi- 
fled  of- 
fenses. 

MallTe-bom  of  natiTe  fothen . 

White 

418 
213 

29 
112 

96 
300 

82 

39 
125 
247 

86 
235 

333 

140 

23 
96 
86 
234 
59 

33 
94 

210 
52 

103 

41 
51 

4 
10 

5 
37 
14 

1 

13 
21 
25 
88 

3 
2 

4 

Ne0O 

KattT«»Dorn  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
hiher. 

Oennan 

2 

Hebrew 

1 
2 
1 

3 

1 
1 

Irteh 

9 

Italian 

Foc'ricn'bora : 

^igliih 

Gfnnan , 

5 

Hebrew 

3 

Irish 

6 

Italian 

4 

Grand  totAl<» . ,  r  t  . , .  r ,      

2,206 

1,632 

353 

171 

14 

36 

Katlve^bom  of  foreign  father^ 

694 

61,326 

SSO 

560 

M,043 

589 

78 
170 
183 

41 
89 
82 

4 
9 
5 

11 

15 

Fof^ifD-bomA 

21 

a  Includes  "  Other  races." 


5  Includes  1  Indian. 
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The  Italian  proportion  of  offenses  of  personal  violence,  however, 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  group.  37.4  per  cent  of  all  convic- 
tions of  Italians  being  of  this  class.  The  proportion  of  the  Irish 
immigrant  ^oup  is  second  in  rank,  or  29.1  per  cent.  The  third  is 
that  of  the  uerman  immigrant  group,  or  10.4  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  these  three  groups,  the  American-bom  of  Enghsh,  Irish,  and 
Italian  parentage  exceed  the  American-bom  whites  of  native  parentage 
in  proportion  of  offenses  of  personal  violence.  Each  of  these  three 
American-bom  groups  of  foreign  parentage,  however,  is  exceeded  in 

Eroportion  by  the  Insh  and  Italian^  immigrant  ^oups.  The  native- 
om  negro  of  native  parentage,  with  a  proportion  of  23.9  per  cent, 
exceeds  all  other  groups  of  American  birtn  and  the  English,  German, 
and  Hebrew  forei^  groups.  The  smallest  proportion  is  that  of  the 
foreign-bom  English,  which  is  2.6  per  cent. 

In  comparing  munigrant  and  native  groups  with  respect  to  offenses 
of  personal  violence  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  each  unmigrant  race 
except  the  English  has  a  larger  proportion  than  the  American-bom 
group  of  corresponding  parentage.  It  is  also  striking  that  the  largest 
proportion  found  in  tne  foreign-bom  groups  is  that  of  the  Italians, 
and!^  the  largest  proportion  occiuring  in  the  native-bom  groups  is 
that  of  the  children  of  Italians.  ^ 

Offenses  against  public  policy'play  a  larger  part  in  the  criminality 
of  onl^  two  of  the  five  immigrant  groups  (the  German  and  Italian) 
than  in  that  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage.  Of  the  five 
American-bom  groups  of  immigrant  parentage  the  Italian  is  the 
only  one  having  a  larger  proportion  than  the  native  whites  bom 
of  native  father.  The  largest  proportion  is  that  of  the  foreign-bom 
Italians,  which  is  17  per  cent,  while  the  second  in  rank  belongs  to  the 
American-bom  of  Italian  parentage,  being  9.8  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  the  foreign-bom  Germans  (9.6)  is  third  in  rank,  and  &at 
of  the  native-bom  of  native  father,  which  is  8.9,  is  fourth.  The 
negroes  native-bom  of  native  father  are  exceeded  in  percentage  of 
offenses  against  public  policy  by  six  groups — the  whites  native-bom  of 
native  faSier,  tne  native-bom  of  Bn^ish,  Irish,  or  Italian  father, 
&nd  the  foreign-bom  German  and  Italians.  The  foreign-bom  Irish 
have  the  smallest  proportion  found  in  any  group,  3.5  per  cent, 
although  that  of  the  American-bom  of  German  parentage  is  only 
slightly  greater,  being  3.6  per  cent. 

Onlv  14  convictions  of  offenses  against  chastity  appear  in  these 
records.  This  number  is  too  small  to  admit  of  an  analysis  of  much 
value  and  may  well  be  disregarded. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  several  gainful  offenses  among  the 
various  groups  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Of  the  offenses  against  public  policy,  gaming  and  crimes  against 
public  health  and  safety  are  the  oniy  ones  of  which  a  sumcient 
number  of  persons  were  convicted  to  make  the  presentation  of  their 
distribution  among  the  crimes  of  the  several  nativity  and  race  groups 
of  value. 

Table  20. — lUloJtivt  freqajtM^  of  offenuB  against  public  policy:  New  York  court  of 

general  testions,  Oct.  1, 1908,  to  June  30,  1909, 


Gencnl  nativity  and  race  of  offender. 

All  offenaee  acainat 
public  policy. 

Gaming. 

lie    health    and 
safety. 

Rank. 

Percent 

Rank. 

Percent 

Rank. 

Percent 

NttiTe4)oni  of  native  father: 

White. 

4 

7 

6 

11 

10 

6 

2 

8 

8 

9 

12 

1 

8.9 
6.2 

6.9 
3.6 
4.2 
6.0 
9.8 

6.1 
9.6 
4.9 
3.6 
17.0 

4 
11 

8.6 
.9 

.0 
1.8 
8.1 
2.7 
3.7 

2.6 
7.2 
2.8 
1.2 
4.7 

3 
4 

2 
7 
9 
6 
6 

4.3 

NeKTO. ................................ 

3.8 

Natlv^^ora  of  lorei^  father,  by  race  of 
htben 
Engltah 

6.9 

(nFQiana .............................. 

9 
6 
7 

3 

8 
1 
6 
10 
2 

1.8 

Hebrew 

1.0 

Irtah 

3.0 

Italian 

3.7 

ForricD-bom: 

^^Ifih 

.0 

10 
8 
8 

1 

.8 

Hebrew 

1.2 

Iridi 

1.2 

Italian 

12.8 

Gaming  forms  a  larger  percentage  of  the  offenses  of  two  immigrant 
groups  and  one  se<5ond-generation  group  than  of  the  offenses  of  the 
native  whites  of  native  parentage.  Crimes  against  public  health  and 
safety  form  a  larger  percentage  of  the  offenses  of  one  immigrant 
and  one  second-generation  group  than  of  the  offenses  of  white  persons 
native-born  of  native  parentage.  Of  the  groups  of  offenders  shown 
in  the  table  the  immigrant  Italian  is  unique  in  that  it  exceeds  the 
white  and  n^ro  American  groups  of  native  parentage  in  percentage  of 
convictions  of  both  g^aming  and  crimes  against  pubUc  health  and 
safety.  Its  position  is  further  striking  in  that  its  percentage  of  con- 
victions of  crimes  against  public  health  and  safety  exceeds  all  other 
groups  of  offenders,  and  its  percentage  of  convictions  of  gaining  is 
exceeded  by  only  one  group  of  offenders. 

COUNTY  AND   SUPREME   COURTS,   NEW   YORK   STATE,    1907   AND   1908. 

The  preceding  sets  of  data  have  been  concerned  with  the  criminality 
of  New  York  CSty  alone.  In  order  to  at  least  roughly  survey  crime 
m  the  entire  State,  the  records  of  the  various  county  and  su|)reme 
courts  of  the  State  have  been  employed.  From  them  statistics  of 
ciime^  during  the  two  calendar  years  of  1907  and  1908  have  been 
compiled.^ 

Elxcluding  those  cases  in  which  the  offense  was  insufficiently  defined 
to  admit  of  classffication,  those  in  which  the  nativity  of  the  offender 
was  not  rej^ited,  and  those  in  which  a  corporation  was  the  offender, 
the  lemainmg  11,165  cases  are  shown  in  the  table  following  by  offense 
and  oountiy  of  burth  of  the  convicted  person. 
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Table  21. — DUtribtdion  of  classes  of  crime:  New    York  county  avid  tupreme  eow% 

1907  and  1908, 


Canvictiona^  Number. 

Country  of  birth  of  offender. 

Total. 

GainAil 
offenses. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
Tlolenoe. 

Offenses 

pnbUo 
policy. 

Ofltoaes 

against 

chastity. 

UDdMi. 

fltd 
oflcDMa 

United  States 

7,286 

6,666 

866 

609 

136 

la 

Aantrla-Hmigaiy , 

419 
124 
161 
514 
278 
1,183 
96 
646 

280 
86 
116 
360 
197 
446 
63 
498 

78 

16 

13 

67 

46 

466 

17 

84 
• 

31 
14 
17 
64 
24 
244 
11 
86 

10 

1 

Il- 
ls 

8 
18 

2 
12 

IB 

Canads T. . ' 

8 

England 

t 

Gennany 

a 

Ireland 

1 

Italy 

u 

Poland 

1 

17 

Total  forelen  o 

3.879 

2,345 

873 

486 

72 

IM 

Grand  total 

11,165 

8,010 

1,728 

994 

207 

» 

Conyictiona:  Per  cent  distrlbatUm. 

Country  of  birth  of  offender. 

Total. 

Gainful 
offenses. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 

Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastHy. 

UnelMl- 

tod 
offensn. 

United  States 

100.0 

77.8 

11.7 

7.0 

1.9 

1.7 

Austria-Hungary 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

66.8 
68.5 
71.4 
70.0 
70.9 
37.6 
65.6 
77.1 

18.6 
12.9 
8.1 
13.0 
16.5 
39.3 
17.7 
13.0 

7.4 
11.3 
10.6 
10.6 

8.6 
20.6 
11.6 

6.4 

2.4 

.8 
6.8 
2.5 
1.1 
1.1 
2.1 
1.9 

48 

Oftnada...   . 

6.1 

RqffUnd 

11 

Germany 

3.9 

Ireland 

Z0 

Italy 

L4 

Poland 

S.1 

H^ifl^a. .  ,     

16 

Total  foreirn  « 

100.0 

60.5 

22.5 

12.6 

1.9 

17 

Grand  total 

100.0 

71.7 

15.6 

8.9 

1.9 

10 

a  Includes  "  Other  countries." 

The  largest  number  of  convictions  were  found  to  be  for  the  gainful 
offenses,  such  convictions  comprisins:  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total 
number.  This  table  shows  that  the  gainful  offenses  occurred  with 
greatest  relative  frequency  among  the  crimes  of  the  native-bom 
and  those  bom  in  Russia — the  percentage  of  the  former  being  77.8 
and  of  the  latter  77.1.  In  each  nationality  group  except  the  Italian 
the  gainful  offenses  composed  over  six-tenths  of  all  the  crimes. 
Of  the  total  offenses  of  the  Italians,  however,  they  formed  only  37.6 
per  cent^  a  proportion  so  much  less  than  tnat  found  in  any  other 
nationahty  group  as  to  strikingly  differentiate  Italian  criminality  with 
respect  to  the  gainful  offenses. 

It  is  notable  that  of  the  four  nationalities  having  the  largest  pe^ 
centages  of  these  crimes,  three  are  English-speaking — ^Americans, 
English,  and  Irish.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  only  class 
of  crime  which  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  offenses  of  the 
American-bom  than  of  those  of  any  immigrant  group. 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  race  the  per  cent  of 
consisting  of  (1)  husband  and  wife;  with  or  without  childreD 
widow,  with  or  without  children;  (3)   widower,  with  or  wi 
children;  (4)  others. 

Tablb  17. — Per  cent  of  cases  consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  widows  or  widower , 
without  children,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. 


(This  table  inolades  only  noes  repfesented  by  50  or  more  cases  as  shown  In  Table  3.    The  totals,  I 

are  for  all  races.] 

Total 
number 
of  cases. 

Per  cent  of  cases  consisting  of— 

General  nativity  and  race  of  bead  of  case. 

Husband 

and  wife, 

with  or 

without 

children. 

Widow, 

wither 

without 

children. 

widower, 
with  or 
without 

children. 

0 

Native-born  of  native  Cather: 

White 

12,597 
3,489 

2M 

102 

1,373 

1,082 

94 

92 

67 

314 

113 

482 

105 

106 

805 

60 

94 

2,iri« 

659 

1,959 

78 

760 

148 

136 

206 

248 

2,048 

60 

109 

276 

243 

613 

65 

71 

4a6 
39.5 

48.0 
64.7 
52.4 
46.2 
50.0 

43  5 
38.8 

49.0 
54.9 

44  8 
41.9 
48  1 

47  2 
46.0 

48  9 
51.2 
66.2 
43.5 
66.7 
65.1 
68  2 
64.0 
62.1 
40.3 
^  0 
60  0 
52.3 
36.2 
68.3 
44.2 
63.1 
47  9 

28.0 

37  9 

28.3 

20  6 
30.8 
25.1 
33  0 
15.2 
41.8 

38  2 
28  3 
32  4 
200 

17  0 
24  2 
40.0 
24.5 
33.0 
19.7 
37  0 
15.4 
23.8 

21  6 
228 

18  0 
39.1 
29.2 
14  0 
19.3 
29.0 
25.1 

^.0 
18  5 
33.8 

4.5 
4.0 

3  9 

4  9 

2  9 
4.4 

11 

10.9 

.0 

4  5 
6.2 

3  7 
6.7 

11  3 
7  7 

4  0 
4  3 
4  5 
5.2 
4  8 
3.8 
2  6 
2  0 
2.9 
8.7 
3.2 
2.6 
6.0 

15.6 
8.7 
2.9 
5.5 
3.1 

Nmto 

Native-Dorn  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of 
father: 
E  ngUsh 

French 

Oennan 

Irish 

Polish 

ScoUib 

Swedish 

Foreign-bom: 

BohetniAfi  ^nd  Mnnivian 

Canadian.  French 

Panadif^n,  othi^r 

i^anlsh 

Dutch 

English 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

ItaNan,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  spflrlOed ) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polbh '  '    '.'...' 

Portuguese 

HtMf^len  .... 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Syrian 

wHfb  .. 

7.0 

Grand  total 

31,562 

49.6 

29.7 

4.4 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father 

3,38<) 
19,478 
12,084 

49.7 
47  2 
53.4 

27  6 
29.7 
29  7 

3.7 
4.3 
4.7 

Total  nativie-i>om        .  x  .7 

Total  foreign-bom  ,„,,.,  ^ ^  ^ ^ , . 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases,  49.6  per  cent  consisted  of  husban( 
wife,  with  or  without  children;  29.7  per  cent  consisted  of  widows, 
or  without  children ;  4.4  per  cent  consisted  of  widowers,  with  or  wil 
children;  and  16.3  per  cent  were  of  ** other  types."  The  propc 
of  cases  consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  chil 
was  ^eater  among  the  foreign-born  than  among  the  native-borr 
percentages  being  53.4  and  47.2,  respectively. 
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Tablk  23. — RelaUve  frequency  of  offenses  V*  personal  violenee:  New  York  county  and 

supreme  courts,  1907  and  1908. 


Comitry  of  birth  of  offender. 


AU  ofenta  ttfpertonal  vMraee. 

lHly 

▲ostite-HiiiigMy 

Poland 

IrelaiMlL 

(knuaxj 

Roasia 

fi>qn4aL ^ 

United  States 

Eaglaiul 

AMmeaon  and  UdnapHie' 

Italy 

Ennand 

United  States 

Aostri»>Himgary 

Bossia 

Qermany 

fkn^^^^^, 

Irelaod 

Poland. 

A$»auU, 

Italy 

AostriA-Hnn^ary 

Poland 

Ireland 


Percent 
oftotaL 


ao.8 

18.6 
17.7 
10.5 
18.0 
13.0 
13.0 
U.7 
&1 


2.08 
.62 
.50 
.40 
.46 
.19 
.00 
.00 
.00 


28.9 
15.0 
14.6 
13.7 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


^ttfsfitt— Continued. 

Canada 

Bossia 

Germany 

United  States 

England ^ 

Bomkide. 

Italy 

Ireland. 

Poland. 

Anstria-Hungary 

Gennanv 

England 

United  States 

Russia 

Canada. 

Rape, 

Germany 

Italy.... 

United  States 

Austria-Hunpuy 

England 

Poland 

Canada. 

Ireland 

Russia 


Percent 
of  totaU 


12.1 

1L8 

9.1 

8.7 

5.0 


6.8 
2.2 
2.1 
1.7 
1.6 
1.2 
LO 
.8 
.0 


2.1 

2.1 

L6 

1.4 

L2 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.5 


Of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  offenses  against  nublic  policy  shown 
in  the  table  below,  some  immigrant  group  of  onenders  has  a  larger 

Percentage  of  convictions  than  the  native  (or  American)  group. 
'wo  of  the  nationalities  of  foreign-bom  offenders  are  especially 
prominent  because  of  their  large  percentage  of  convictions  for  cer- 
tain offenses.  These  are  the  Itahan  and  the  Canadian,  the  former 
having  a  much  larger  percentage  of  convictions  of  crimes  against  the 
public  health  and  safety  than  aixyr  other  nationality  and  the  latter 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  convictions  of  violations  of  excise  and 
similar  laws. 

Table  24. — Relative  frequ.ency  of  offenses  against  puhlic  policy:  New  York  county  and 

supreme  eourtSj  1907  and  1908. 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


AU  ofefuet  offoifut  pubUe  poiieff. 

Italy 

PoUmd 

Guttda. 

Eogland 

Germany 

Ireland. 

Aostria-Hungary 

I'nited  States 

Russia 


Orimft  aqainat  the  publk  health  and  tafetp. 

Italy : ; 

Poland , 

AastrIa>Hnn0ary 

Gtnnany... , 

Rossia.. 

Enyfaffd 

PnftedStates 

fiHand. 


Percent 
of  total. 


? 


20.6 

11.  S 

11.3 

10.6 

10.5 

8.6 

7.4 

7.0 

5.4 


13.8 
5.2 
3.6 
2.5 
2.3 
1.9 
LI 
LI 


.8 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


Oaming. 


England 

Qennany 

United  States.... 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary. 
Canada. 


VMatUm  ofeidse  lawSf  etc. 


fl 


Canada 

England 

Ireumd 

Gennany 

Italy.... 

United  States.... 

Poland 

Austrift-Hungiffy. 
Rnflsia 


Percent 
of  total. 


2.5 

2.1 

L7 

LI 

LO 

LO 

.6 

.5 

.0 


10.5 
6.2 
5.4 
5.3 
4.9 
8.6 
8.1 
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ge  of  the  husband  in  the  cases  which  consisted  of  husband  and 
hout  children  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows* 

— A^  t^haadcfmu  whmtcam  eommUdcnbf  qfkwUmhd  and  wife,  6y  ^nural 

natmiiifandmon^kmdi^ctm. 


1^  SI  or  nonaMMooarfiUiif  only  of  hnaboad  and  wlflo. 


rttj  and  fMO  of  hoad 


tfuthro 
of'M^'ftUlMr/bif 

(otbof  thaD  FraflHdi), 

seal 

ofB  of  ionliDliKtliif , 

Oni  ....••  a  ......... , 


taf 


1,0« 


n 


IM 

n 


%H^ 


1,606 


Kmiibff  wlNn  hoad 


Vndw 


14 

60 

U 


46 

18 

41 
10 


1. 


60  to* 


i 

16 

U 

• 
10 


10 

11 

4 


161 
004 
646 


410 

la 


60  to 


161 


0 
IS 

6 


S 

n 

10 
SI 

4 


10 


6 
0 
6 

6 

SI 
68 

2 
SO 

6 
SO 

7 


Per  eent  wboro  head 


Under 


64.8 

oao 


44.8 

68.1 
71.4 

48.4 
41.6 

ao.1 

78.6 
SLS 
41.0 
42.6 
61.6 


60to 
60 


18.2 
18.4 


17.2 
10.4 
1617 

10.4 
11.1 
1&4 
7.1 
28.0 
2S.S 

lao 

12.0 


16.6 

16.0 
19.0 
1&7 


60to 


ULS 
14.1 


20.7 

1X0 

6.0 

16.1 


26.6 
7.1 
22.0 
28.S 
20.8 
12.0 


11.6 
14.6 
21.4 


70 


1L6 
12.6 


17.2 
0.7 

ao 

16.1 
26.S 
20.1 
7.1 
20l8 
1L6 
2Bl7 
22.6 


ia8|      16.8 


10.8 
11.7 
22.S 


imber  of  cases  for  which  this  information  was  secured  is 
1  the  husband  was  under  50  years  of  age  in  51.5  per  cent 
ses,  from  50  to  60  in  16.5  per  cent,  from  60  to  69  in  16.8 
send  70  or  over  in  15.3  per  cent  of  the  cases.  A  considerably 
portion  of  the  foreim-bom  than  of  the  native-born  were  in 
groups,  as  indicated  by  the  following: 


AfB  of  hnibaiid. 


born. 


PercgnL 

56.0 
16.9 
14.5 
11.7 


Foreign- 
born. 


Percent, 

16.7 
21.4 
22.3 
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Tablb  25. — DUtribution  ofclauet  of  crime:  Chicago  police  arreeU,  1905  to  1908— Con. 


Arresta:  Per  cent  distribution. 

Total. 

Gainful 
oflcnses. 

OfT'^nses 
of  per 
sonal. 

violence. 

OlTenses 
a^iDst 
public 
policy. 

OlTcnses 

against 

chastity. 

Unclannl- 
fied  of- 
fenses. 

imcrlcan: 

Wbite 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

14.8 
16.4 

0.2 

10.0 

12.2 

1.0 

0.6 

10.7 

10.5 

11.1 

7.6 

6.6 

11.4 

10.8 

8.5 

10.7 

12.4 

6.6 

0.5 

7.6 

4.4 

6.4 

7.8 
8.2 
5.6 
1.6 
4.8 
6.0 
4.8 
6.6 
0.3 
5.6 
10.6 
12.1 
4.0 
0.4 
6.4 
4.0 
11.5 
4.3 

74.4 
60.4 

77.3 
77.2 
75.2 
02.t) 
82.2 
70.0 
71.5 
77.0 
80.7 
85.6 
74.0 
72.0 
82.4 
76.3 
00.6 
85.2 
74.0 
83.8 

4.8 
7.6 

4.6 
2.1 
4.0 
4.4 
2.1 
8.8 
11.6 
2.0 
1.0 
1.4 
3.0 
2.1 
2.5 
2.1 
0.0 
1.8 
2.0 
2.6 

1.7 

Nfi^TO. ..........••.•••••■••••.......•. 

1.2 

roidgn: 

Auttrian 

1.1 

Bohemlui 

2.6 

Cim^laa 

S.1 

Chizww .  

.1 

Dtnteh :. 

English 

1.8 
2.1 

1.6 
2.4 

Greek 

.6 

Iitah 

1.7 

ItaliMi 

1.0 

Idthaaniaii 

2.1 
1.7 

Polbhr. 

1.6 

RnaUn 

2.6 

.   Scotch 

1.6 

SbTontan 

1.1 

f^fdtoh 

1.0 

Onnd  total* 

100.0 

13.1 

6.6 

75.2 

4.5 

L6 

TbtelnatlTe 

100.0 
100.0 

14.8 
0.8 

4.6 

7.4 

73.8 
77.8 

5.1 
3.3 

1.6 

TflW  fordgiiA 

1.8 

a  loohidlng  nationalltiea  not  spedfled  In  table. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  painful  offenses  were  the  only 
ones  which  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crimes  of  American  whites 
than  of  those  of  any  CToup  of  foreign-bom  persons.  The  largest 
proportion  of  the  gainful  offenses,  however,  is  found  in  the  group 
of  American  n^oes,  of  whose  crimes  they  formed  15.4  per  cent. 
Xext  in  rank  is  the  proportion  of  the  crimes  of  American  whites, 
which  is  14.8  per  cent.  The  percent^e  of  every  immigrant  group 
is  less  than  this,  the  greatest  being  foimd  in  tne  Russian  group, 
which  is  12.4.  The  Canadian  percentage,  however,  is  only  snghtly 
less  than  the  Russian,  being  12.2.  Of  the  20  groups  of  offenders 
shown  in  this  table,  the  Chinese  had  the  smallest  proportion  of  the 
gainful  offenses,  or  1.9  per  cent. 

The  fibres  snowing  arrests  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  bring 
out  the  ract  that  these  offenses  were  relatively  more  frequent  among 
arrested  persons  of  all  foreign  nationalities  except  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  Chinese  than  among  American  white  offenders.  It 
is  also  shown  by  these  figures  that  offenses  of  personal  violence  were 
relatively  most  frequent  among  crimes  of  immigrants  coming  from 
eastern  and  southern  Europe — the  Lithuanians,  Slavonians,**  Italians, 
Poles.  Oreeks,  Bohemians,  and  Austrians.  The  largest  proportion  is 
founa  in  the  Lithuanian  group,  of  whose  total  crimes  those  or  personal 
violence  formed  12.1  per  cent.     Next  in  rank  is  the  proportion  occur- 


ring in  the  Slavonian  group,  11.5  per  cent,  while  the  ItaUan  percent- 
age,^ which  is  10.6,  ranks  third.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  groups 
having  larger  proportions  than  the  American  whites.  These  are 
presented  in  descending  order  of  percentage  on  the  page  following. 

^FemofDB  bam  in  Croatia  or  SUvonia. 
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Table  22.— Numbtrand 


J2.—Numbtr  and  per  ttnt  of  penont  tO  yean  o/  age  or  over  in  eath  eonhigal 
dition,  by  §tx  and  general  nativil]/  and  race  of  individual — Continued. 


Numbn- 

p„,„,- 

Oencnl  naUvltv  ud  net  ot 

iBdlTUhwl. 

^ 

BlDfle. 

llinKd. 

D«rted, 

BiLfil. 

— ■ 

DnoMI, 

lUllan  (not  ipariaaaj 

log 

112 

M 
SI 

171 

1 

40 

is 

Is 

§! 

88.2 

U 

!67 
'  41 

1 

a.B37 

*,711 

10,  VZ! 

1,3M 

». 

73.9 

» 

;.!| 

s 

s 

11 

62.3 
00.4 
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Table  26. — Relative  frequency  of  gainful  offenses:  Chicago  police  arrests  j  1905  to  1908, 


Nationality  of  offender. 


Percent  !' 
of  total.    I 


All  gainful  offentct. 

American,  Negro 

American,  White 

Rossian 

Canadton 

Italian 

German 

Lithuanian 

Enjdlsh 

Polish 

French 

Bohemian 

Danish 

ShTonian 

Austrian 

Norwegian 

Greek 

Swedish 

Scotch 

Irish. 


Ghineae.... 


Burglary, 


American,  Wliite. 
American,  Negro. 
Botwinian 

CanaHti^ri 

Gtnnan 

PWish 

EqtUsh 

Austrian 

ItaUan 

Danish 

Scotch 

NonK«pian 

Rossian 

Slavonian 

Greek 

Uthianlan 

Fwich 

Irish 

Swedish ^ 

Chinese 


Extortion. 

Italian 

"OKlan 

Amerlcaii,*  Wliitip  .*. '.'.'/.'.'.'. 
Gennan. 

Irish.... 

PoHih. 


American,  Negro 

Forgery  and  fraud. 

iWhn.... 

American,  Whltie 

Dantah...' 

Austrian..  .  . 

Canadian 

Gcnoan 


15.4 

14.8 

12.4 

12.2 

11.4 

11.1 

10.8 

10.7 

10.7 

10.5 

10.0 

9.6 

9.5 

9.2 

8.5 

7.0 

7.5 

6.6 

5.6 

1.9 


2.9 

2.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

10 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.5 

.5 

.1 


0.0()8 
.a'>4 
.015 
.010 
.009 
.005 
.004 


2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.7 
l.G 
l.C 


Nationality  of  offender. 


Forgery  and /ratuf— Continued. 


English 

Russian 

Lithuanian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

French 

Bohemian 

Greek 

American,  Negro. 

Slavonian 

Irish 

Polish 

Scotch 

Chinese 


Percent 
of  total. 


Larceny  and  receiving  stolen  property. 


American,  Negro. 

Russian 

American,  WhiU». 

Canadian 

French 

Polish 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

German 

Slavonian 

Eziglish 

Bohemian 

Danish 

Austrian 

Swedish 

Greek 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

Irish 

Chinese 


Robbery. 


American,  White. 
American,  Negro. 

Lithuanian 

Norwf'gian 

Polish 

Bohemian 

English 

Canadian 

Italian 

Austrian 

French 

Slavonian 

German 

Greek 

Danish 

Irish 

Russian 

Swedish 

Scotch 

Chinese 


L5 

L5 

L4 

L3 

L2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.1 


10.2 
9.2 
&0 
7.8 
7.8 
7.1 
7.0 
7.0 
6.9 
6.9 
6.8 
6.0 
6.7 
5.4 
5.0 
4.9 
4.7 
4.2 
3.7 
1.6 


L8 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.1 


The  most  strikinc;  revelation  of  these  figures  is  that  the  arrests  of 
nnmigrant  offenders  were  less  frequent  for  the  g^ainful  offenses  than 
^ere  those  of  American  white  offenders,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arrests  of  Italians  for  extortion  and  for  forgery  and  fraud  and  of 
Hussians  for  extortion  and  for  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  property. 

With  regard  to  the  offenses  of  personal  violence,  four  facts  stand 
out  clearly  in  the  table  following,  which  sums  up  the  relations  of  the  sev- 
eral nationalities  to  them :  (1 )  That  of  the  arrests  of  most  of  the  foreign- 
lH)ni  grouns,  those  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  formed  larger  \)ro- 

Crtions  tnan  they  did  of  the  arrests  of  the  Americati  v?\v\\jo%\  J5^  ^^^»^» 
'  m  class  of  crime  the  Lithuanians,  Slavomana,  «jidltafik»2i»V' 

SMOI  •— wtt  2—11 14 
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larger  proportiona  of  arrests  than  any  other  nationalities;  (3)  thattiit 
Chinese  alone  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  arrests  for  the  whda  i 
group  of  offenses  of  personal  violence  and  for  the  specific  Crimea  of 
simple  assault,  violent  assault,  and  homicide  than  the  white  Ameri-  I 
cans;  and  (4)  that  the  relative  frequency  of  arrests  was  less  among 
American  negro  oifenders  for  the  onenses  of  personal  violence  as  a 
unit  and  for  simple  and  violent  assault  than  among  a  considerabls 
number  of  the  foreign  nationalities,  the  percentage  of  arrests  amoii2 
the  American  negroes  being  large  only  in  the  case  of  homicide,  ana 
even  here  it  was  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Itahana. 
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With  the  exception  of  vagrancy,  the  offenses  against  public  policy 
were  more  common  among  unmigrant  groups  than  among  the  Ameri- 
can whites.    This  is  plaimy  shown  in  the  following  summary  table: 

Table  2S.—Relative  frequency  of  offenset  against  public  policy:  Chicago  police  arrests, 

1905  to  1908. 


Nationality  of  offender. 


AU  ojfer^et  a^ntt  ptUiUe  policy. 


Chinese 

Iriah 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Greek 

English 

Aostrian 

Bohemian 

German 

Polish 

Canadian 

Slavonian 

American,  White. 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

French 

Rossian 

American,  Negro. 


Disorderlp  conduct. 


Irish 

Scotch 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

English 

Pdfah. 

Bohemian 

Slavonian 

Canadian 

Danish 

German 

Lithuanian 

Austrian 

American,  Wliite. 

French ^. 

American,  N^ro. 

Italian 

Russian 

Greek 

Chinese 


Oaming. 


Chinese 

Greek 

American,  N^ro. 
American,  White. 

Austrian 

Russian 

Danish 

Swedish 

Italian 

Gsnariian 

Enriish 

Utouanian 

Preoch 

German 

Slavonian ........ 

Bohemian 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

PoUah- 

Irish 


Percent 
of  total. 


Nationality  of  offender. 


Off  cruet  offMenu. 


92.0 
85.6 
85.2 
83.8 
82.4 
83.2 
80.7 
79.0 
77.3 
77.2 
77.0 
76.3 
75.2 
74.9 
74.4 
74.0 
72.9 
71.5 
69.6 
69.4 


76.6 

74.6 

72.0 

69.9 

66.6 

65.4 

63.9 

63.5  I 

61.9 

6L7 

61.3 

60.6 

58.5 

56.5 

56.5 

50.4 

48.3 

At    O 

33:1-^ 

11.1 


66.7 

13.2 

9.0 

6.8 

4.6 

4.5 

3.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1 

1.8 

L8 

1.4 

1.1 

LO 

.9 

.8 

.6 


Italian 

Slavonian 

Austrian 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

American,  Negro. 

Bohemian 

German 

Greek 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Swedish 

American,  White. 
English 


Englisl 


Canadian. 
French... 
Russian.. 
Scotch... 
Chinese.. 


Vagrancy. 


American,  White. 

English 

Chinese 

Scotch 

American,  Negro. 

Russian 

Austrian 

Canadian 

Danish 

Irish 


Italian 

Norwegian . 

Swedish 

Bohemian.. 

French 

German 

Slavonian. . 

Greek 

Polish 

Lithuanian. 


Greek 

Russian 

Italian 

Danish 

German 

French , 

Austrian 

Bohemian 

Swedish 

Chinese 

Canadiui 

Scotch 

American,  White. 

English 

Norw^ian 

Polish 

Irish 

Lithuanian 

Slavonian 

American,  Negro. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


8.S 
4.3 
4.1 
4.1 
3.5 
2.9 
2.8 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
L9 
L5 
L5 
L5 
L4 
.5 


1.1 
LO 
.9 
.9 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 


Violation  ofcUtj  ordinance. 


(•) 


30.8 

17.7 

13  5 

13.1 

10.4 

10.3 

8.3 

8.3 

8.1 

8.0 

7.1 

6 

C 

f. 

G 

6 


5.7 
5.7 
5.1 
4.1 


aLeii  than  0.05  per  oeat. 
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The  total  of  offenses  against  public  policy  was  proportit ^  ^ 

among  the  Chinese  offenders  than  amon^  those  of  any  other  nationalitj. 
This  was  chiefl^r  due  to  the  large  numoer  of  Chinese  gambling  cases. 
CM  offenses  of  violence  a^gainst  public  policy  the  Italians,  Slayonians, 
Austrians,  and  Lithuanians  had  the  highest  percentage  of  arrests. 
This  is  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  three  of  these,  the 
Italians,  Slavonians,  and  Lithuanians,  had  the  greatest  rdatiye 
frequency  of  arrests  for  offenses  of  personal  violence.  The  violation 
of  city  ordinances  was  far  more  common  among  the  Greeks  than  among 
any  other  group  of  persons.  The  higher  percentage  of  arrests  for 
vagrancy  among  the  American  whites  and  the  English  than  among 
any  other  nationalities  is  noteworthy. 

The  figures  of  offenses  against  chastity,  as  presented  in  the  following 
table,  show  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  such  offenses  was  founa 
among  the  French  offenders,  and  that  crimes  connected  with  prostitu- 
tion formed  a  larger  percentage  of  all  the  crimes  of  that  nationality 
than  of  those  of  any  other.  With  the  exception  of  the  French  and 
Russian  immigrant  groups,  offenses  against  cnastity  taken  as  a  whole 
were  more  frequent  causes  of  arrest  among  American  white  offenders 
than  among  those  of  any  foreign-bom  ^oup,  although  they  formed 
larger  percentages  of  the  crimes  of  American  negroes  than  they  did  of 
the  crimes  of  -ASnerican  whites.  The  American  negro  percentage  is, 
^  however,  less  than  the  French  or  Russian. 

Table  29. — Relative  frequency  of  offenses   against  chastity:    Chicago   police  arrettti 

1905  to  1908. 


Nationality  of  offender. 

Ter  cent 
of  total. 

1 

Nationality  of  offender. 

Percwit 
of  total. 

All  offerues  against  chastity. 
French 

11.6 
9.0 
7.0 
4.8 
4.6 
4.4 
4.0 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
2.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.1 
2.1 

,        Crimes  connected  with  prottUtUion. 
i  French 

las 

Russian 

,  Iliissian 

7.9 

American,  Negro 

'  American,  Negro 

ti 

American.  White 

1  Chinese 

4.1 

Austrian 

American,  While 

il 

nhlTi(>!;A. , , 

1  Austrian 

8.5 

Canadian 

I  Canadian 

3.4 

Enelish 

Enellsh 

2.7 

Ttl^llflT^  . . 

1  Italian 

2.3 

German 

1  German 

2.1 

SlavoTiIan 

Norwegian 

1.9 

Swedish 

'  Danish 

1.8 

Norwwflan 

1  Swedish 

1.5 

Bohemian 

Scotch 

1.4 

Oviiqh.. 

!  Irish 

1.1 

T/lthtianff^n, , . ,    . 

2.1 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 
1.4 

1  Bohemian 

10 

Polish 

'  Greek 

.9 

Greelc 

'  Slavonian 

.9 

Scotch 

1  Polish 

.8 

Irish 

Lithuanian 

.6 

1 

MASSACHUSE'lTS    PENAL    IN 

STITCTI 

ONS:    COMMITMENTS     DXJBIN< 

a    THX 

YEAR    ENDING   SEPTEMBER  30,    1909. 

Periodic  reports  of  all  commitments  are  made  to  the  state  board  oi 
prison  commissioners  by  all  penal  institutions  in  Massachusetts. 
These  reports  show  the  country  of  birth  of  each  offender  and  (with 
the  exception  of  those  from  the  state  farm")  of  his  father,  together 
with  the  crime  for  which  he  was  committed  and  other  personardatB* 

^  The  reports  of  the  state  /arm  alone  fail  to  show  the  countiY  ot  birtii  of  the  offended* 
Jki&er. 
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?Toni  these  records  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  crimi- 
lality  of  immiCTants  and  natives  may  be  obtained.  In  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  prison  commissioners  some  of 
bhis  information  is  published,  but  no  u^res  are  given  showing  the 
correlation  of  nativity  and  parentage  with  specific  crimes. 

In  order  to  make  availaole  more  of  the  data  contained  in  these 
excellent  records  of  Massachusetts  penal  institutions,  agents  were 
employed  by  the  Inmiigration  Commission  to  copy  from  the  original 
reports  filed  with  the  state  board  of  prison  commissioners  data  showing 
country  of  birth,  country  of  birth  of  father,  and  crime  for  which  com- 
mitted, of  all  persons  committed  to  Massachusetts  penal  institutions 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909.  These  data  were  then 
tabulated  to  conform  as  nearl]^  as  possible  to  the  other  tabulated  data 
on  crime  that  have  been  compiled  oy  the  Immigration  Commission. 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  all  institutions  other  than 
the  state  farm  of  persons  convicted  of  violations  of  law  was  28,330. 
Commitments  to  the  state  farm  are  not  included  because  the  reports 
of  that  institution  do  not  show  the  country  of  birth  of  the  fathers  of 
offenders  and  therefore  are  not  wholly  comparable  with  those  of 
other  institutions. 

The  28,330  commitments  to  which  analysis  has  been  confined  are 
shown  by  class  of  offense  and  uativity  and  race  of  the  offender  in  the 
following  table: 

Tablb  30. — Distribution  of  classes  of  crime:  Massachusetts' penal  institutions^  Oct,  1, 

1908,  to  Sept,  SO,  1909. 


Nativity  of  offender. 


NtttTe^born  of  native  fiither 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  Cather: 

Canada 

England 

Germany 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Foreign-born,  by  ooiintry  of  birth: 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

England 

Finland 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Ruag^ 

Scotland 

Sweden 


Commitments:  Number. 


6,288 


1,176 
529 
200 

7,278 
271 

237 

2,675 

1,030 

201 

155 

6,351 

450 

220 

573 

439 

281 


Grand  total* I  6  28,330 


Gainful 
offenses. 


1,090 


220 
76 
36 

726 
38 

31 
308 
78 
11 
30 
282 
03 
33 
05 
37 
16 


Nttive-bom  of  native  father. . 
Natlve>bom  of  foreign  father  c. 

Total  native-born , 

ForcigD-bomc 


6,288 

9,«10 

4  15.219 

13,101 


3,481 


OiTenses 
of  per- 
sonal 

violence. 


Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 


1.090  I 
1.216 
2,.%l 
1,119 


278 


62 

23 

8 

260 

4 

54 

134 

65 

14 

12 

189 

108 

36 

89 

12 

13 


3,698 


831 
400 
138 
6,074 
212 

146 
2,038 
848 
173 
104 
6,718 
188 
147 
367 
376 
243 


Offenses 

against 

chastity. 


1,440        22,099 


Unclassi- 
fied of- 
fenses. 


203 


43 
12 

6 
113 

0 

3 
134 

29 
1 
6 

70 

60 
3 

17 
8 
6 


765 


•  InHodea  "  Other  conntriea  "  ami  personn  not  reporting  nativity  or  parentage. 

*  Indmles  10  commitmenia  of  persons  not  reportlzig  nativity, 
e  Includes  "  Other  countries.''^ 

d  Inoiadea  121  oonunltmeots  of  peisona  not  reporting  parentage 


110 


30 

18 

13 

105 

8 

3 

61 

26 

2 

4 

02 

11 

1 

16 
0 
4 


646 


278 
378 
657 
783 

3,698 

7,835 

11,493 

10,507 

203 
108 
406 
360 

110 

m 

303 
242 

144 
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Table  25. — Per  cent  qfehUdren  6  and  under  16  years  of  aqt  at  home,  at  ediool,  and  A 
work,  by  #er  and  general  nativiiy  and  race  of  individual — Continued. 


General  natlTtty  and  race  of  IndlTtduaL 


Number 

reporttng 

oomplete 

dflM. 


At  home. 


AtsohooL 


AtworiL 


Nattve-bom  of  natlTe  fitther: 

White 

Neno 

Natlve-bom  of  forelxn  father,  by  race  of  fbthen 

Bohemian  and  Moraviaii 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  spedfled) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

English 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian.  North 

Italian.  South 

Italian  (notspeclfled) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Grand  total 

Total  natlve-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  natlve-bom 

Total  forelgn-bom 


8,304 
1,666 

236 
58 

183 
37 
65 

313 

23 

48 

1,353 

333 

1,224 

33 

311 
71 
60 
49 

104 

1,402 

44 

64 

123 

111 

342 
24 
38 

51 
52 
53 

126 

223 
22 
28 

267 
24 
24 
46 
29 

285 
44 
24 


17,997 


1L6 
l&S 

4.7 
6.9 
6.5 
&1 
6.2 
&0 
&7 
4.3 
7.9 

ia& 

7.8 
6.1 
6.8 
7.0 
15.0 
6.1 

n.6 

13.1 
33.7 
13.0 
9.0 
U.7 

las 

12.6 

ia5 

3.9 
U.5 
3.8 
7.9 
7.6 
4.5 

ia7 

11.6 
8.3 
8.3 

19.6 
3.4 

12. 

13.6 
4.2 


11.0 


88.4 

83.1 

86.0 
89.7 
9a3 
89.3 
87.7 
87.5 
9L3 
98.8 
86.0 
86w5 
87.9 
93.9 
9L0 

9ai 

76.7 
8&7 
83.7 
8L3 
7&.0 
8&3 
87.7 
83.8 
86.3 
87.6 
86l8 

9a3 
84.6 
94.3 
85.7 
88.3 
86.4 
78.6 
85.0 
87.5 
87.5 
7&3 
79.3 
83.1 
79.5 
9L7 


84.2 


&0 
LI 

%.% 

1.4 
44 
17 
6.S 
41 

.0 
11 
7.1 
10 
43 

.0 
II 
II 
II 
It 
41 
If 
II 

to 

II 

41 

10 

.0 
16 

10 
II 

to 
II 

40 
0.1 

ia7 

14 
43 

43 
IS 
17.3 
&• 
41 
43 


6,718 

16,580 

1,417 


9.4 

n.i 
lao 


85.6 
843 
844 
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native-bom  groups  that  of  Scotch  parentage  ranks  second  in  order 
of  percentage.  Following  that  of  tne  foreign-bom  from  Scotland  is 
the  percentage  of  the  group  of  English  birth  among  the  immigrant 

S'oups,  while  amon^  the  native-bom  groups  that  of  persons  bran  d 
nglish  parentage  is  next  to  that  of  the^oup  of  Scotch  parentage. 
Fu^her  than  this  the  percentages  of  offenders  bom  in  Canada  or 
born  of  Canadian  parentage  are  next  in  rank  among  the  immigrant 
and  nonimmigrant  groups,  respectively,  while  immigrants  from  Ger- 
many and  American-bom  children  of  immigrants  from  that  countnr, 
respectively,  occupy  the  places  immediately  following  among  tne 
foreign  and  native  bom  groups. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  native-bom  groups  of  foreign 
parentage,  except  the  German,  has  a  lai^er  percentage  than  the  co^ 
respondmg  foreign-bom  ^oup. 

Offenses  against  chastity  are  shown  by  the  table  on  pages  205-6 
to  have  formed  a  far  larger  proportion  (11.1  per  cent)  of  the  crimes  of 
immigrants  from  Italy,  than  of  the  crimes  of  any  other  group  of 
immi^ants  or  of  any  group  of  native-bom  persons.  Next  in  rank 
is  their  proportion  of  the  crimes  of  immigrants  from  Canada,  of  whose 
total  commitments  5  per  cent  were  for  offenses  against  chastity. 
Immediately  following  these  two  groups  of  offenders  in  relative  fre- 
quency of  o^enses  against  chastity  is  the  group  of  native-bom  persons 
of  native  parentage,  of  whose  total  crimes  these  composed  3.8  per 
cent.  Thus  only  two  groups  of  persons,  both  of  them  of  foreign  birth, 
have  larger  percentages  of  offenses  against  chastity  than  the  native- 
bom  of  nonimmigrant  parentage.  Of  the  crimes  of  foreign-bom 
persons  from  Finland  these  formed  the  smallest  proportion  of  all, 
only  1  of  the  201  commitments  of  this  group,  or  one-naif  of  1  per 
cent,  having  been  for  an  "offense-against  chastity." 

The  several  gainful  offenses  are  shown  by  the  following  table  to 
have  been  more  prominent  among  the  crimes  of  the  American-bom 
of  native  father  than  among  the  crimes  of  the  majority  of  the  immi- 
grant and  second-generation  groups: 

Table  31. — Relative  frerpiency  of  gainful  o (Tenses:   Massachusetts  penal  imtittUiorUt 

Oct.  1,  1908,  to  Sept.  SO,  1909. 


Nativity  of  offender. 


Native-born  of  native  father 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  ^ther: 

Canada 

England 

Germany 

Ireland , 

Scotland 

Foreign-bom.  l>y  country  of  birth: 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

England 

Finland 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Rtusla 

SooUand. 

Sweden 


^'},Sll2l"'  I    Burglary. 


Forgor>'  and 
miud. 


Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

2 

20.6 

4 

18.7 

8 

14.4 

5 

18.0 

12 

10.0 

9 

14.0 

10 

13.1 

U 

11.5 

14 

7.6 

16 

5.5 

3 

10.4 

17 

4.4 

1 

20.7 

7 

16.0 

6 

16.6 

13 

8.4 

Ih 

6.7 

Rank. 


1 

3.7 

3 

3.2 

4 

3.0 

9 

1.5 

5 

2.2 

6 

2.1 

10 

1.3 

12 

.8 

7 

1.9 

13 

.4 

2 

3.6 

3 

3.2 

8 

1.7 

u 


Per 
cent. 

3.2 


Rank. 


9 
8 
6 
8 
6 


Per 
cent. 

O.S 


.1 
.2 

.5 
.2 

.7 


l.l 


\     ''\ 


.5 

.2 

1.0 

1.3 

.1 

1.3 

.9 

.5 


Larceny  and 

receiving 
stolen  goods. 

Robbery. 

Rank.   Tjf 
1  cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
oeot. 

1  1  15.0 

6 

a7 

3     14.5 

9 

.4 

8  i  10.8 

11 

.3 

5     13.5 

3 

1.0 

12 

8.1 

10 

.S 

11 

9.2 

2 

1.8 

9 

10.1 

5 

.8 

10  ,    9.6 

10 

.3 

14      6.5 

12 

.1 

16  '    4.0 

8 

.5 

2  1  15.6 

7 

.6 

17 

8.8 

12 

.1 

4 

13.8 

1 

2.0 

7 

10.9 
13.4 

6 

.   .^. 

.9 

V^       8.0 

.-??.. 

.3 

\       ^5^ 

\    \.^ 

V 
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Larceny  occupied  a  larger  place  in  the  criminality  of  the  native- 
bom  of  native  lather  than  in  that  of  any  other  group  of  offenders, 
while  only  two  percentages  of  commitments  for  burglary,  three  of 
commitments  for  forgerj^  and  fraud,  and  five  of  commitments  for 
robbery^  exceeded  those  of  the  native-bom  of  native  father.  The 
Italian  mmiigrant  group  had  a  lar^r  percentage  of  commitments 
for  bui^lary,  the  German,  ItaUan,  Finnish,  and  Polish  immigrant 
groups  of  those  for  forgery  and  fraud,  and  the  Italian,  Russian,  and 
Austro-Hungarian  immigrant  groups  of  those  for  robbery.  Of  the 
second-generation  groups,  the  Canadian  exceeded  the  native-born  of 
native  father  in  relative  frequency  of  burglary,  and  the  Scotch  and 
German  in  relative  frequency  of  robbery. 

A  different  condition  existed  with  regard  to  the  offenses  of  personal 
violence,  as  appears  from  the  follo^iing  table: 

Table  32. — Relative  frequency  of  offenses  of  personal  violence:  Massachusetts  penal 

institutions,  Oct.  J,  1908,  to  Sept.  SO,  1909. 


Nativity  of  offender. 

All  offeiLses 

ofperaonal 

violence. 

^Vflsault,  atm- 
ple. 

Aasaalt' vio- 
lent. 

IlomJ 

dde. 

Per 
cent. 

Rape. 

Rank. 

Per 

cent. 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Rank. 

Per 

cent. 

Rank. 
5 

6 

Rank. 

Per 
cent. 

Native-bom  of  native  Cither 

Native-born  of  foreifni  futher,  by 
ooontry  of  birth  of  father: 
CwiMft.  . .. 

7 

10 
11 
12 
13 
16 

2 

8 
7 
6 
6 

14 
1 
3 
4 

15 
9 

fi.3 

4.4 
4.3 
4.0 
3.6 
1.6 

22.8 

5.0 

5.3 

7.0 

7.7 

3.0 

24.0 

16.4 

15.5 

2.7 

4.6 

8 

11 
10 
12 
13 
16 

1 

9 

7 

6 

5 

15 

4 

3 

2 

14 

10 

4.7 

4.1 
4.3 
4.0 
3.4 
1.1 

15.6 

4.5 

4.9 

7.0 

7.1 

2.2 

12.4 

12.7 

14.0 

2.5 

4.3 

10 
9 

0.23 
.26 

0.21 
.09 

2 

0.11 

Germany 

Irdand .'. 

12 
6 

1 
11 

8 

.11 
.37 

6.75 
.19 
.29 

7 

.07 

Hcotland 

Forelgn-bom.  by  ooiintry  of  birlh: 
Aiutria-Uuncary 

3 

4 

.42    

Canada 

.26  '            4  '        .04 

3       .10 

^inlapd 

GMTnany . . 

"  2 

.65 

.03 
5.11 

1 

Tr^land 

5 
2 
3 

4 

10 

7 

.71 

5.78 

3.64 

1.57 

.23 

.36 

8 

1 

Italy 

1 

.60 

Poland 

Ruivpia 

■ 

Scotland 

1        " 

Sweden 

.......  ......  .......1...... 

1            i              1 

None  of  these  offenses  formed  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  crimes  of 
the  native-born  of  native  father  as  of  tliose  of  some  immigrant  group, 
although  thej"  were  in  the  main  relatively  more  common  among  native 
offenders  of  native  parentage  than  among  native  offenders  of  immi- 
grant parentage.  The  only  exception  to  this  latter  statement  is  with 
respect  to  violent  assault,  which  was  relatively  more  frequent  among 
American-born  offenders  of  Canadian  and  Scotch  parentage  than 
among  native  offenders  of  American  parentage. 

Of  the  immigrant  groups  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  the  Italian 
are  most  notable  for  the  high  relative  frequencv  of  these  offenses 
among  them.  Simple  and  violent  assault  formecf  larger  percentages 
of  the  crimes  of  Austro-Hungarian  offenders  than  of  tliose  of  any 
other  group,  while  homicide  and  rape  formed  larger  percentages  of 
the  crimes  of  Italian  offenders  than  of  those  of  anv  other  group. 

Offenses  against  public  policy  belonged  much  more  largely  to 
unmigraBt  cnminality  than  to  the  criminality  of  the  native-Dom 
of  native  parentage.  Disorderlv  conduct  and  drunkenness  are 
shown  by  tne  table  following  to  nave  belonged  eapoci^'^  \x>  SxnxsCv 
grant  mmmalitjr. 
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Table  28. — Per  cent  of  fareign-hom  heads  of  cases  in  the  United  Stales  each  tpeafM 

number  of  years,  by  race  of  head  of  case. 

[ThlB  table  Includes  only  raoes  represented  bv  50  or  more  cases,  as  shown  in  Table  3.    The  total,  taowcTcr, 

is  for  all  foreign-bom.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  in  United  States  each  spedAed  number  of  yesn. 

Race  of  head  of  oase. 

Under  1. 

Under  3. 

5.5 
1.9 
7.2 

11.8 
7.0 
9.7 

10.2 
3.4 
3.6 
9.1 
1.6 

14.1 
9.9 

12.0 
9.6 

24.3 
5.1 
6.3 

14.0 

20.8 

10.3 
8.7 
1.6 

19.4 
4.2 

Under  5. 

Under  10. 

Under  15. 

38.2 
27.4 
44.5 
39.3 
29.0 
33.4 
49.0 
25.8 
22.0 
O&O 
15.2 
71.8 
76.9 
66.9 
67.6 
83.7 
33.3 
46.5 
50.0 
67.9 
33.6 
71.4 
24.5 
83.9 
22.5 

Under ». 

• 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

309 

106 

443 

102 

100 

772 

49 

89 

2,103 

635 

1,868 

78 

757 

133 

136 

202 

237 

2,024 

50 

106 

262 

241 

497 

62 

71 

0.0 

1.9 

2.9 

2.9 

1.0 

3.4, 

2.0 

2.2 

.8 
1.9 

.4 
2.6 

.9 
2.3 

.7 
5.9 

.8 
1.3 
2.0 
14.2 
3.4 
1.7 

.4 
4.8 
2.8 

12.3 

2.8 
11.3 
24.5 

8.0 
15.0 
16.3 

7.9 

7.3 
21.3 

2.9 
25.6 
26.6 
25.6 
22.8 
44.1 
10.5 
14.3 
14.0 
38.7 
16.0 
22.0 

4.0 
25.8 

9.9 

31.4 
12.3 
28.4 
36.3 
19.0 
25.5 
32.7 
18.0 
15.9 
52.3 
7.9 
53.8 
S8.7 
51.9 
48.5 
72.3 
25.7 
35.0 
36.0 
59.4 
24.0 
54.4 
15.1 
54.8 
18.3 

61.3 

4li 

Canadian,  Other 

50.< 

Danish 

50.0 

Dutch 

47.0 

English 

44.9 

Finnish 

75  J 

French 

87.1 

O^nnan . ^ .               x      ^      x  x 

37.3 

Hebrew 

M.1 

Irish 

28.7 

TtAliATi,  North 

80.0 

Italian',  South 

9ao 

Italian  (not  spedfled) 

79.7 

Lithuanian 

90  4 

Magyar 

911 

Nnrwpffl^n 

4S.1 

PoUsh 

70.9 

Portuguese 

800 

Russian 

86.0 

Scotch 

43.0 

Slovak 

84.0 

Swedish 

44.S 

Syrian 

06.4 

Welsh 

29.0 

Total 

11,752 

1.6 

6.6 

13.3 

29.4 

39.7 

56.1 

It  is  shown  in  the  preceding  table  that  of  the  total  number  of  iovexpr 
bom  heads  of  cases,  56.1  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United  States  less 
than  twenty  years,  39.7  per  cent  less  than  fifteen  years,  29.4  per  cent 
less  Ihan  ten  years,  13.3  per  cent  less  than  five  years,  6.6  per  cent  less 
than  three  years,  and  1.6  per  cent  less  than  one  year. 

The  five  races  showing  tlie  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  year  are — 


Per  cent. 

Russian 14.  2 

Ma^'ar 5.  9 

Sjnrian 4. 8 


Per  cent 

English 3.4 

Scotch 3. 4 


The  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  tliree  years  are — 


Per  cent. 

Ma^ar 24.3 

Russian 20.8 

Syrian 19.4 


Percent- 
Italian  ,  North 14. 1 

Portuguese 14.0 


The  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years  are — 


,  Percent. 

Ma^-ar 44. 1 

Ru.«*.sian 38.  7 

^talian.  South 26.  6 


Peredifc 

Syrian ^^ 

Italian,  North 25.6 
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Crimes  comiected  with  prostitution,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table, 
formed  larger  percentages  of  the  total  offenses  of  four  immigrant 
groups  than  of  those  of  the  native  group  of  nonimmigrant  parentage. 
These  immigrant  groups  are  the  Canadian,  English,  Italian,  and  Rus- 
sian. Of  the  second-generation  group  none  had  so  large  a  percentage 
of  commitments  for  such  crimes  as  the  native-bom  of  native  father. 

ALIEN  PBISONERS   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES   IN   1908. 

When  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  first 
enumerated  the  aliens  detained  in  penal  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  was  found  that  1,213  such  prisoners  were  in  confine- 
ment for  ''murder"  or  '^attempt  to  murder.'*  As  the  total  number  of 
alien  prisoners  enumerated  was  9,825,  this  group  composed  approxi- 
mately one-eighth  (12.3  per  cent)  of  the  entire  body. 

The  next  enumeration  was  made  in  1908.  As  tabulated  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  from  the  original  schedules,  the  data  then 
gathered  show  1.588  alien  prisoners  under  sentence  lor  ''homicide" 
or  ''attempted  nomicide"  (presumably  the  same  crimes  as  those 
designated  in  1904  as  "murder"  and  "attempt  to  murder").  Such 
persons  comprised  12.4  per  cent,  or  about  one-eighth,  of  all  alien 
prisoners  guilty  of  violations  of  tne  law  who  were  m  confinement  at 
the  time  of  the  enumeration.^ 

Of  the  1,588  alien  prisoners  under  sentence  in  1908  for  homicide 
and  attempted  homicide,  the  period  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  commitment  was  learned  with  regard  to  1 ,524.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  this  number,  or  24  per  cent,  had  been  imprisoned  for 
the  crime  within  three  years  after  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Among 
six  races  the  proportion  exceeds  one-fourth  of  the  number  reporting, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  36. — Fer  cent  of  alien  prisoners  committed  for  homicide  and  attempted  homicide, 
whose  commitments  occurred  within  three  years  after  arrival  in  the  United  States:  1908. 

(Compiled  from  data  of  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.] 


Race. 


African 

Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  Other. . 

Chineee 

Croatian 

EnfUsh  

Flimlah 

French 

Qerman 

Greek 

Hebrew 


Per  cent.* 


15.4 
U.8 
20.0 

2. 
17. 
12. 
18.8 
18.2 
17.6 
26.7 

7.7 


7 
4 

7 


Race. 


Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian . . . 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Polish 

Russian 

I  Scandinavian. 
'  Scotch 

Slovak 


Per  oent.a 


12.0 
21.7 

aao 

26.8 
36.6 
10.4 
82.6 
88.6 
11.1 
18.2 
20.0 


a  Based  on  number  reporting  years  in  the  United  States. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  over  one-third  of  the  Russian 
and  Magyar  aliens  in  pnson  for  homicide  or  attempted  homicide 
were  committed  before  they  had  been  three  years  in  the  United 
States.    The  same  is  true  of  over  one-fourth  of  the  Polish,  South 

—       _  ■_■   —  —  —  - 

(>  In  the  tabulation  of  the  1908  data  only  those  prisoners  were  included  who  had  been 
^judged  guilty  of  an  o^ense.    The  1904  ngiires  probably  include  a  numbet  ol  v^«u>Ti«t& 
who  haid  not  yet  been  tried,  and  thus  the  data  for  the  two  yeajf^  ^^  liox.  "viViO^^] 
compaiBble. 
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eni  offordgn-bom  ptriom  in  the  United  Staltt  under  1  year,  1  f«l, 
t  year*,  etc.,  hy  race  of  irtdividiial — Continued. 


Table  30. — Pfr  cent  o//oreign-bo> 

ojyear 

(Tbla  Ubie  Includea  oolr  ocm  wfib  Sr 


Race  of  individual. 


IS  rapmUng.    The  total,  hovemr,  li  fo  nU 


Percent 

Id  United 

Stales  each  specIAed  number 

*- 

22 

12  0 

«0 

M2 

717 

2,<m 

2.1 

M.7 

TO.B 

H< 

12S 

l.fl 

a.  4 

0,0 

IS,T1» 

2,1 

10.3 

20.1 

«.S 

51.4 

K« 

Tlie  above  tables  show  that  of  the  22,719  foreisrn-bora  persons 
involvcii  in  the  cases  assisted,  the  proportion  with  each  specified 
period  of  residence  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 
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Tabus  36. — Dutrihution  of  classes  of  crime  among  alien  prisoners  in  the  United  States: 

1908— Contmued. 


Prlaoners:  Per  cent  distribution. 


Afrkan 

Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  Other . 

Clilneae 

Qroatlan 

English 

Finniah 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South.... 
Lithuanian 

SSSk:.::;::::: 

Pollah 

Russian 

Scandinavian.... 

Scotch 

Sknrak 

Total* 


Total. 

1 

Galnliil 
offenses. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 

Offenses 
ai^nst 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 
chastity. 

100.0 

40.6 

35.0 

18.2 

4.9 

100.0 

31.9 

11.7 

47.1 

5.2 

IGO.O 

35.5 

11.1 

44.6 

5.1 

100.0 

18.4 

50.2 

20.4 

1.9 

100.0 
100.0 

40.0 
46.Z 

33.1 
14.1 

22.8 
33.4 

4.7 

100.0 

22.7 

41.1 

29.2 

3.8 

100.0 

54.1 

17.0 

20.1 

6.3 

100.0 

46.8 

17.7 

27.9 

4.2 

100.0 

39.6 

33.6 

22.8 

3.4 

100.0 

65.J? 

6.5,, 
6.8 

28.4 

6.7 

100.0 

20.1 

67.7 

2.6 

100.0 

30.6 

50.8 

14.5 

2.2 

100.0 

29.2 

46.5 

18.0 

3.8 

100.0 

U.2 

25.8 

36.8 

1.8 

100.0 

29.2 

39.7 

21.3 

4.1 

100.0 

42.3 

43.2 

11.5 

1.7 

100.0 

38.2 

25.5 

29.8 

2.4 

100.0 

41.0 

25.0 

25.6 

2.6 

100.0 

47.2 

14.3 

33.5 

2.2 

100.0 

45.2 

10.6 

39.2 

3.2 

100.0 

25.8 

31.2 

29.1 

3.1 

100.0 

36.9 

26.5 

30.0 

3.5 

Unclassi- 
fied 
offenses. 


1.4 
4.0 
3.7 

.0 
4.1 
1.6 
8.2 
2.5 
3.4 

.6 
2.6 
2.6 
1.9 
2.4 
1.9 
6.8 
1.8 
4.2 
6.8 
2.8 
1.8 
10.8 


8.1 


a  Includes  "  Other  races  "  and  prisoners  not  reporting  race. 

The  gainful  offenses  were  the  crimes  for  which  tlie  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  aUen  prisoners  of  11  races  were  confined,  oitenses  of 
personal  violence  of  7  races,  and  offenses  against  public  poUcy  of  4 
races,  while  offenses  against  chastity  and  unclassiiied  crimes  caused 
the  commitment  of  smaller  proportions  of  the  prisoners  of  every 
race  than  did  any  of  the  tliree  other  crime  groups. 

Those  races  which  had  a  larger  propdrtion  of  ahen  prisoners  under 
sentence  for  gainful  offenses  than  for  any  other  class  of  crime  are  as 
follows,  the  percentages  being  those  which  such  prisoners  formed  of 
the  total  alien  prisoners  of  each  race : 


African 40.6 

Croatian 40. 0 

English 46.2 

French 54. 1 

German 46.8 

Greek 39.  6 


Hebrew 55. 7 

Polinh 38.2 

KuHHian 41. 0 

Scandinavian 47. 2 

Scotch 45.2 


Those  races  having  a  larger  proportion  of  alien  prisoners  confined 
for  offenses  of  personal  violence  than  for  any  other  class  of  crime  are: 

Chinese 59. 2  Mag>'ar 39. 7 

Finnish 41.1  Mexican 43.2 

Italian,  North 50.8  Slovak 31.2 

Italian,  South 46.5 

Offenses  against  public  policy  caused  the  commitment  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  alien  prisoners  of  the  following  races  than  did  any 
other  class  of  crime : 

Canadian,  French 47. 1  j  Jri?h ^"\.1 

CsnaJian,  Other. U,G  \  Lithuanian *il^.^ 
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Of  the  15,420  persons  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  86.4  percent 
speak  English;  the  percentage  for  males  is  89.6  and  for  females  83.6. 
Seventy-six  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom  and 
07.8  per  cent  of  the  total  native-bom  of  foreign  father  speak  EnglisL 
Of  the  foreign-bom,  81.5  per.  cent  of  the  males  and  7 1 .8  per  cent  of  the 
females  speak  English.     Of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  (immi- 
grants of  the  second  generation)  97.8  per  cent  of  both  males  and 
females  speak  English.    Several  of  the  foreign  races  show  low  propor- 
tions speaking  English.     Those  races  are — 


Per  oent. 

Spanish 48. 0 

Croatian 56. 9 

Slovenian 60. 0 

Armenian 61. 4 


Pcroest 

Polish 61.9 

Italian,  South 6a.S 

Slovak  / 6iS 

Magyar 65. 1 


Among  immigrants  of  the  second  generation  the  Slovenians,  with 
92.9  per  cent  speaking  EngUsh,  show  the  lowest  proportion,  the 
Croatians,  with  93.3  per  cent,  are  second  in  order,  and  the  Polish, 
with  94  per  cent,  are  tnird. 

A  comparison  between  the  foreign-born  and  native-bom  of  foreien 
father  of  each  non-English-speaking  race  as  to  the  percentage  speu- 
ing  English,  is  shown  m  the  followmg  statement: 


Race. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 


Foreign- 
bom. 


Per  cent. 
71.9 
05.8 
56.0 
08.7 
87.6 
81.5 
05.1 
01.1 
87.0 
77.0 
63.3 


Native- 
bom  of 
foreign 
liather. 


Per  cent. 

09.7 
100.0 

03.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

00.0 

Ov. « 

00.1 
07.6 
08.2 


Race. 


Foreign- 
boro. 


Native- 
born  of 
fbreUn 
father. 


• 
Italian  (not  specified ) 

Lithuanian 

Magyar , 

Norwegian , 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Slovak 

Slovenian , 

Swedish , 

Syrian , 


PereefU. 

PereewL 

67.3 

983 

67.2 

9&9 

6&.1 

96il 

02.8 

90i7 

61.0 

910 

83.7 

96.9 

75.2 

99il 

64.8 

96.1 

oao 

92.9 

06.0 

99.6 

83.6 

loao 

CITIZENSHIP. 


Data  relative  to  citizensliip  were  tabulated  for  all  foreign-bom 
males  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who 
were  21  vears  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  arrival.  The  object  was 
to  incluoe  only  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  long  enough 
to  secure  naturalization  papers  and  who  were  of  sufficient  age  when 
they  arrived  that  it  would  require  effort  on  their  part,  rather  than  on 
their  fathers'  part,  to  become  citizens.  The  tal)le  shows  for  each 
race  the  number  and  per  cent  fully  naturalized  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  having  only  nrst  naturalization  papers. 
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Of  the  speciBc  crimes  classified  as  gainful,  larceny  and  receiving 
stolen  property  were  those  forwhich  35.1  per  cent  of  all  Hebrew  alien 
prisoners  were  confined,  burglary  was  the  crime  for  which  15.4  per 
fent  were  imprisoned,  foi^ery  and  fraud  were  the  offenses  of  2.8  per 
rent,  and  roboery  was  the  offense  of  2.5  per  cent.  Of  the  French 
alien  prisoners .  25.8  per  cent  were  under  sentence  for  larceny  and 
receivmg  stolen  property,  17  per  cent  for  burglary,  7.5  per  cent  for 
foi^ery  and  fraud,  and  3.8  per  cent  for  robbery.  The  Hebrews  had  a 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  race  of  alien  prisoners  committed 
for  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  property,  and  the  French  alajger  pro- 
portion committed  for  forgery  and  fraud.  The  relative  frequency 
of  burglary  among  prisoners  of  these  two  races  is  also  notable.  The 
Mexicans  alone  had  a  larger  proportion  of  alien  prisoners  under  sen- 
tence for  this  crime  than  the  French,  while  the  Mexican,  French, 
English,  and  German  races  were  the  only  ones  which  exceeded  the 
Hebrew  in  proportion  of  such  prisoners.  The  proportion  of  French 
prisoners  confined  for  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  property  was  also 
relatively  large,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  proportions  of  the  Hebrew, 
Croatian,  Fo^h,  and  African  races.  No  alien  prisoners  of  the  Hebrew 
or  French  races,  however,  were  under  sentence  for  blackmail  or  extot^ 
tion.  These  crimes  were  confined  to  four  races,  the  North  Italian, 
South  Italian,  Irish,  and  German,  the  proportions  being  in  the  order 
given;  tlie  North  and  South  Italian  races  greatly  exceeded  the  Irish 
and  German  in  relative  frequency  of  these  crimes. 

Twenty  of  the  races  had  over  10  per  cent  and  thirteen  of  the  races 
bad  25  per  cent  or  more  of  their  auen  prisoners  under  sentence  for 
offenses  of  personal  violence. 
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DIGEST  OF   THE  REPORT   ON   HONOLULU,   HAWAH. 

The  report  for  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  covers  the  work  of  the  Associated 
CSiarities  from  December  1,  1908,  to  May  31,  1909.  In  order  to  sit- 
isfactorily  present  the  data,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  the  formot 
tabulation  used  for  the  cities  of  continental  United  States.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  to  combine  the  data  for  Honolulu  with  thoM 
for  the  other  cities  included  in  the  Conmiission's  report  on  iQuni- 
grants  as  charity  seekers. 

During  the  period  of  the  investigation  117  cases  were  assisted,  b- 
volving  429  persons.     The  cases  are  divided  as  to  nativity,  as  f oUoivs: 


Nfttiylty  of  head  of  case. 

Cases  assisted. 

Pencils  inTolfidi 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

PercMli 

Bom  In  ITawaiian  Islands  of  native  (Ilawallan)  father 

12 
3 

18 
3 

81 

las 

1&4 
2.6 

oa.2 

7 

89 

4 

S30 

a4 

Born  In  Hawaiian  l^lanfl!*  of  fAther  horn  Alaewhere 

LI 

Bom  in  cnntlmmtal  ITniU^I  fltAtAs  of  ruitlve  fnther 

ai 

Bom  in  continental  United  States  of  father  bora  elsewhere 

Fofeini-bom -  -  r r  , - 

.1 
ml 

Total 

117 

loao 

420 

Mat 

The  cases  in  which  the  head  was  foreign-bom  comprise  the  laigtf 
proportion  of  those  assisted,  numbering  81  cases,  or  69.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  and  iuvolving  330  persons,  or  76.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons. 

The  races  represented  by  more  than  10  cases  are  the  following: 


Race  of  head  of  case. 


Portafniese,  foreign-bom 

White,  born  in  continental  United  States  of  native  father 

Porto  Hican.  foreit^-bora 

Hawaiian,  bora  of  Hawaiian  father 


Cases  assisted. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


43 
17 
13 
12 


30.8 
14  5 
11.1 

las 


Persons  involted. 


Number.  Percent. 


217 
31 
44 
49 


7.J 

lai 

1L4 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  the  foreign-bom  Portu- 
guese are  represented  by  the  largest  number  of  cases,  involving  over 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  persons.  The  other  races  represented 
by  10  or  more  cases  are  the  wlute  bom  in  continental  United  States 
or  native  father,  the  foreign-bom  Porto  Rican,  and  the  natit© 
Hawaiian,  bom  of  Hawaiian  father. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  GENERAL  TABLES. 


For  each  of  the  43  cities  included  in  the  studv  of  immigrants  sB 
charity  seekers,  19  general  tables  are  shown  in  tne  complete  reijort' 
These  tables  have  also  been  summarized  for  the  total  number  of  cities 
included  and  for  each  of  four  geographical  sections  of  the  United 
'^ tates :  North  Atlantic,  North  Central,  Southern,  Western. 
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)t  of  the  general  tables  follows:  • 

Itfi. — ToUd  number  of  cases  and  total  number  of  persona 
d,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — ^This  table  shows 
h  race  the  number  of  cases  assisted  and  the  number  of  persons 
&d  in  those  cases.    The  classification  is  by  race  of  bead  of 

fe  £. — Number  of  cases  assisted  for  ea4ih  spedHed  apparent 
f  needy  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  Jiead  of  case. — This  table 
for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  for  wliich  each  specified 
nt  cause  of  need  was  reported.  The  causes  of  need  are  reported 
fifteen  headings,  fourteen  being  specific  classes  and  one  a  mis- 
ous  clasSy  as  follows: 

ent  to  breadwinner, 
ent  to  another  member  of  family, 
of  breadwinner, 
of  another  member  of  family, 
ion  by  husband. 
I  of  breadwinner, 
of  another  member  of  &mily. 
eration  of  breadwinner, 
dent  earnings. 
)erance  of  breadwinner, 
f  employment. 
r  fire, 
t  by  breadwinner. 


*m 


nufles. 

S. — Number  of  persons  involved  in  cases  assisted  for  each  speeir 
irerU  cause  ofneed^  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — 
)le  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  Table  2,  except  that  it  shows 
iber  of  persons  involved  in  cases  assisted  instead  of  number 
assisted. 

4. — Number  of  cases  assisted  for  each  speckled  doss  of  apparent 
^need,  by  general  nativity  ana  race  of  head  of  case. — -Tlus  table 
s  the  apparent  causes  of  need  shown  in  Table  2  in  six  classes, 
g  specrnc  classes  and  one  a  miscellaneous  class.     The  classes 

'  disability  of  breadwinner: 
dent  to  breadwinner, 
ih  of  breadwinner. 
)S8  of  breadwinner. 

disability  of  another  member  of  family: 
dent  to  another  member  of  feimily. 
h  of  another  member  of  family. 
88  of  another  member  of  family, 
mployment  and  insufficient  earnings. 
,na  bad  habits  of  breadwinner: 
rtion  by  husband, 
vpration  of  breadwinner. 
n|)erance  of  breadwinner. 
»ct  by  breadwinner. 

ses: 
ly  fire. 

« 

. — Number  of  persons  involved  in   caf^es  asftifded  for  f 
lass  of  apparent  causes  of  need,  hy  gtmral  nativity  and  ra* 
se. — This  table  is,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  Table  4 
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cept  that  it  shows  the  number  of  persons  involved  in  cases  assisted 
instead  of  number  of  cases  assistea. 

Table  6. — Number  of  cases  given  aid  specijiedy  hy  general  nadtiti 
and  race  of  head  of  ctw^.— This  table  shows  for  each  race  the  numbtf 
of  cases  given  each  specified  aid.  The  aid  was  reported  und^r  the 
following  headings: 

Cash. 

Clothing. 

Employment  secured. 

Food  or  meals. 

Fuel. 

I/odeing. 

Medicine  or  medical  assistance. 

Rent. 

Transportation. 

Other  aid. 

Table  7. — Number  of  persons  involved  in  cases  given  aid  spedfidt 
by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case, — This  table  is  in  eveiy 
respect  similar  to  Table  6,  except  that  it  shows  the  number  of  pw* 
sons  involved  in  cases  assisted  instead  of  the  number  of  cases. 

Tahle  8, — Persons  per  case,  by  general  rwiivity  and  race  of  head  ^ 
case, — This  table  shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  assisted  in 
which  each  specified  number  of  persons  was  involved.  The  numbeis 
run  from  one  to  nine,  with  a  final  group  including  cases  of  ten  or  more 
persons. 

Table  9, — Number  of  cases  of  eaxih  specified  number  of  persons,  Jjf 
type  of  case  and  by  genial  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — ^This  table 
shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  cases  of  each  of  four  tj^pes,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Cases  consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  children. 
?2)  Cases  consisting  of  widow,  with  or  without  children. 

(3)  Cases  consisting  of  widower,  with  or  without  children. 

(4)  Cases  in  which  there  are  persons  other  than  husband,  wife,  or  children,  aod 
cases  in  which  there  is  neither  husband  nor  wife. 

The  term  *' widow,'*  as  used  in  this  table,  includes,  besides  the 
widowed,  deserted,  or  divorced,  those  wives  whose  husoands  are  re- 
siding elsewhere  and  unmarried  mothers  living  with  their  children. 

Table  10, — Age  of  head  of  case  where  case  consists  only  of  husband 
and  wife,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — for  each  race 
this  table  shows,  for  the  cases  consistmg  only  of  husband  and  wifCf 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  husband  was  wdtlun  each  specified 
age  group.  The  groups  are:  16* to  19,  20  to  29,  30  to  39,  40  to  49, 
50  to  59,  60  to  69,  70  or  over. 

Table  11. — Number  of  cases  consisting  only  of  husband  and  wif^ 
assisted  for  each  specified  class  of  apparent  causes  of  need,  by  general 
nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case. — For  each  race  this  table  snows  fo^ 
the  cases  consisting  onlv  of  husband  and  wife,  the  number  of  case^ 
assisted  for  each  specified  class  of  apparent  causes  of  need.  Th^ 
classification  of  causes  of  need  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Table  4. 

Tahle  12. — Number  of  persons  witJiin  each  age  group,  by  genera* 
nativity  and  race  of  head  of  case, — This  table  shows  for  each  race  th^ 
number  of  persons  involved  in  the  cases  assisted  who  are  within  each 
specified  age  group.  The  age  groups  are:  Under  6,  6  to  13,  14  anJ 
15,  1 0  to  19,  20  to  29,  30  to  39,  40  to  49,  50  to  59,  60  to  69,  70  or  over. 

Table  IS. — Conjugal  condition,  by  sex,  age  groups,  and  general 
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y  and  race  of  individual, — This  table  shows  for  each  race  the 
;al  condition  of  all  persons,  16  years  of  age  or  over,  involved 
cases  assisted.  The  persons  are  CTouped  according  to  age  and 
each  age  group  is  shown  the  number  single,  married,  widowed, 
*d  or  separated.  The  age  groups  are:  16  to  19,  20  to  29,  30 
45  or  over. 

le  lA. — Number  of  cases  in  which  wife  is  head  and  reported 

idy  deserted  or  separated,  by  general  nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

-For  each  race  tnis  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  in  which 

ife  was  the  head  of  the  case,  the  number  in  which  she  was 

ed,  and  the  number  in  which  she  was  deserted  or  separated. 

le  15, — General  occupation  oj  persons  under  16  years  oj  age^  by 

je  groups,  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual, — This 

jhows  by  sex  for  each  race  the  number  of  children  under  16 

)f  age  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  work.    The  data  are  shown 

following  age  groups:  Under  6,  6  to  13,  14  and  15. 

e  16, — Number  of  foreignrbom  heads  of  cases  in  the    United 

uuh  svedHed  number  of  years ^  by  sex  ana  race  of  head  of  case, — 

ible  snows  by  race  the  number  of  foreign-bom  heads  of  cases 

kve  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

?  17. — Number  of  forevgrv-bom  persons  in  the    United  States 

edfied  number  of  vears,  by  sex  and  race  of  individual, — This 

hows  by  race  of  head  of  case  the  number  of  foreign-bom 

involved  in  the  cases  assisted  who  have  been  in  the  United 

jach  specified  number  of  years. 

18, — Ability  to  speak  English  of  persons  6  years  of  age  or 

sex,  and  general  nativity  and  race  of  individual, — For  all  non- 

-speaking  races  this  table  shows  the  number  of  males  and 

who  speak  English. 

19. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  males  who 

1  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  ana  who  were  21  years 

"  over  at  time  of  coming,  oy  race  of  individual  and  length  of 

. — This  table  shows  for  all  foreign-born  males  who  have 

the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years 

r  over  at  time  of  coming,  the  number  who  are  aliens,  the 

vho  have  only  first  papers,  and  the  number  who  have  second 

The  data  are  presented  by  race  and  by  length  of  residence 

lited  States. 
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Table  28. — Per  cent  of  fcfrexgn-hom  heads  of  cases  in  the  United  States  each  tpeeifd 

number  of  years ^  by  race  of  head  of  case. 

[Thia  table  includes  only  raoee  represented  bv  50  or  more  cases,  as  shown  in  Table  3.    The  total,  howerer, 

Is  for  all  foreign-bom.) 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

dala. 

Per  cent  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  ycvs. 

Race  of  head  of  OBse. 

Under  1. 

Under  8. 

5.5 
1.9 
7.2 

11.8 
7.0 
9.7 

10.2 
3.4 
3.6 
9.1 
1.6 

14.1 
9.9 

12.0 
9.6 

24.3 
5.1 
6.3 

14.0 

20.8 

10.3 
8.7 
1.6 

19.4 
4.2 

Under  5. 

Under  10. 

Undsrl5.  Underan 

• 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

809 

106 

443 

102 

100 

772 

49 

89 

2,103 

635 

1,868 

78 

757 

133 

136 

202 

237 

2,024 

50 

106 

262 

241 

497 

62 

71 

0.0 

1.9 

2.9 

2.9 

1.0 

3.4. 

2.0 

2.2 

.8 
1.9 

.4 
2.6 

.9 
2.3 

.7 
5.9 

.8 
1.3 
2.0 
14.2 
3.4 
1.7 

.4 
4.8 
2.8 

12.3 

2.8 
11.3 
24.5 

8.0 
15.0 
16.3 

7.9 

7.3 
21.3 

2.9 
25.6 
26.6 
25.6 
22.8 
44.1 
10.5 
14.3 
14.0 
38.7 
16.0 
22.0 

4.0 
25.8 

9.9 

31.4 
12.3 
28.4 
36.3 
19.0 
25.5 
82.7 
18.0 
15.9 
52.3 
7.9 
58.8 
58,7 
51.0 
48.5 
72.3 
25.7 
35.0 
86.0 
59.4 
24.0 
54.4 
15.1 
54.8 
18.3 

38.2             61.  S 
27.4             414 

Canadian,  Other 

44.5 
89.3 
20.0 
33.4 
40.0 
25.8 
22.0 
66l0 
15.2 
71.8 
76.0 
66.0 
67.6 
83.7 
88.8 
46.5 
50.0 
67.0 
83.6 
71.4 
24.5 
83.0 
22.5 

S9.4 

Danish 

fiao 

Dutch 

47.0 

English 

44.9 

Finnish 

75.1 

French 

87.1 

German ...    ^ ^  .  x  ^.^.. 

87.  J 

Hebrew 

8il 

Irish 

28.7 

TMiiimt,  Nonh . 

80.1 

ItaUan,  South 

SOlO 

79.7 

I.ithufuiian 

004 

Magyar 

02.1 

Norwefdan 

4&1 

PoUahr. 

70.9 

Portuguese 

80  0 

Kuimian . » .      . 

SCI 

Scotch 

43.9 

Slovak 

84.1 

Swedish 

44.5 

Svrian 

98.4 

Welsh 

29.6 

Total 

11,752 

1.6 

6.6 

13.3 

29.4 

39.7 

SA-l 

It  is  shown  in  the  preceding  table  that  of  the  total  number  of  foreio;n- 
bom  heads  of  cases,  56.1  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United  States  less 
than  twenty  years,  39.7  per  cent  less  tlian  fifteen  years,  29.4  per  cent 
less  Ihan  ten  years,  13.3  per  cent  less  than  five  years,  6.6  per  cent  less 
than  three  years,  and  1.6  per  cent  less  tlian  one  year. 

The  five  race^  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  year  are — 


Per  cent. 

Russian 14.  2 

Ma^^ar 6.  9 

Syrian 4. 8 


Percent 

English 14 

Scotch a4 


The  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  three  years  are — 


Per  cent. 

Magyar 24.3 

Russian 20.  8 

Syrian 19.4 


Per«ot 

Italian,  North 14. 1 

Portuguese 14.0 


The  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
of  cases  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years 


,  Percent. 

Mag>'ar 44. 1 

RuA^ian 38.  7 

Italian,  8outh 26.  6 


Syrian 28.S 

Italian,  North 25.1 
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t  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
es  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  ten  years  are — 


Percent. 

72.3 

i 69.4 

South 58.7 


Per  cent. 

Syrian 54.  8 

Slovak 54.4 


I  five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
es  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  fifteen  years  are — 


Percent. 
83.9 

South'....!. I!!!!!!!!!!!".  76.9 


Per  cent. 

Italian,  North 71.8 

Slovak 71.4 


five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
»  residing  in  the  United  States  less  than  twenty  years  are — 


lan. 


Percent. 

.  98.4 
.  92.1 
.     90.4 


Percent. 

Italian,  South 90. 0 

Ruadan 86. 8 


five  races  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  heads 
8  residing  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  over  are — 


Per  cent. 

.  71.3 
.  70.4 
.     62.9 


Percent 

German 62.8 

Canadian,  French 58. 5 


11  be  noted  that  of  the  various  races  assisted  included  in  Table 
Syrian,  Magyar,  and  Russian  are  the  most  recent  to  come  to 
ited  States,  and  that  the  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  and  German 
id  the  loi^est  period  of  residence. 

tables  follow  snowing  the  years  the  foreign-bom  persons  in- 
n  cases  assisted  had  been  in  the  United  States.     These  tables 
tlie  data  by  race  of  individual.     In  the  second  table  the 
siges  are  cumulative. 


. — Per  cent  of  foreiffnrhom  persons  in  the  United  States  under  1  year^  1  year^ 

t  years f  ete.^  by  race  of  individiial. 

le  Includes  only  races  with  80  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  total,  however,  is  for  all 

foreign-born.  J 


i  of  IndlvldtiaL 


d  Moravian. 

ench 

her 
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Number 
reporting 


Per  cent  in  United  States  each  speciiled  number  of  years. 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  CRIME. 


INTBODUCTOBY. 

satisfactory  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  to  show  that 

*ation  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  crime  disproportionate  to 

crease  in  adult  population.    Such  comparaole  statistics  of 

ind  population  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  indicate  that 

*ants  are  less  prone  to  commit  crime  than  are  native  Americans. 

statistics^  do   indicate,   however,    that   the   American-born 

a  of  iiumigrants  exceed  the  children  of  natives  in  relative 

t;  of  crime.    It  abo  appears  from  data  bearing  on  the  volume 

le  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  more  conmion  among  inuni- 

than  it  is  among  Amencans.    There  are,  however,  two  factors 

^  these  conclusions.    First,  inmiigrants  are  found  in  ^eater 

ion  in  cities  than  in  rural  communities,  and  the  crimmaUtv 

hildren  of  immi^ants  is  largely  a  product  of  the  city.    Second, 

jority  of  the  juvenile  deunqu^bte  are  found  in  the  North 

;  States,  where  immigrants  formkjarger  proportion  of  the 

ion  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.    This  excessive 

itation  of  immigrants  in  the  population  of  tnat  grou])  of  States 

eports  the  largest  number  or  juvenile  delinquents  "  makes 

'^ntage  of  immigrant  juvenile  deUnquents  in  the  country  at 

)ater  than  it  would  be  if  the  immigrant  population  were  more 

istributed  throughout  the  Unitea  States. 

)  volume  of  crime  in  the  United  States  augmented  by  the 

I  amon^  us  of  the  immigrant  and  his  offspring  ?  is  the  question 

ksked  nrst  in  considerinc:  the  relation  of  immigration  to  crime. 

ral  sequence  to  it  is  the  further  question,  If  immigration 

I  crime,  what  races  are  responsible  for  such  increase  ?     No 

satisfactorily  answered  these  questions;  no  one  can  answer 

Uy  without  a  machinery  far  greater  than  that  which  the 

tion  Commission  has  had  at  its  disposal.    In  order  to  even 

pproximate  accuracy  in  answering  these  questions,  at  least 

mng  facts  are  necessary:  The  age.  sex,  rare,  and  offense  of 

3nder  committed  to  a  penal  institution  during  a  definite  period 

and  the  age,  sex,  and  race  of  every  person  '  in  the  general 

)n  on  a  date  falling  within  that  j)eriod  of    time.      Such 

e  never  been  ascertained.     Without  them  all  conclusior 

e  delinquencv  varies  greatly  in  the  pcveml  sections  of  the  country,  b 
'  determined  Dy  local  conditionB,  such  as  the  existence  of  children  s  cc 
ktory  institutioDS. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  classification  of  persons  mentallj  un- 
sound differs  from  year  to  year.  This  variation  is  due  to  the  cliuiga 
/  in  the  wording  of  the  statutes  under  which  the  aUens  have  been  ex- 
cluded. Since  1890  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  prevented,  bj  reason  of  mental  diseases,  from 
entering  the  United  States.  In  1908,  345,  and  in  1909,  322,  foreign- 
bom  persons  were  excluded  for  the  various  causes  specifiedin  tne 
table.  Of  those  excluded  in  1908,  159  are  classified  as  insane,  20  as 
idiots,  45  as  imbeciles,  and  121  asfeeble-minded  persons,  while  of  those 
excluded  in  1909, 141  are  classified  as  insane,  18  as  idiots,  42  aa  imbe- 
ciles, and  121  as  feeble-minded.  Foreien-bom  persons  to  the  number 
of  ijSJIiwere  debarred  from  entry  into  tne  United  States  for  the  causes 
specified  in  the  cajitiona  of  the  table,  during  the  period  of  20  •yeaa 
from  1890tol909j  inclusive.  The  returns  or  the  table  do  not  inclads 
persons  suffermg  from  mental  diseases  not  included  in  the  classification, 
but  of  a  nature  sufiicientlv  grav^  to  afl'ect  abihty  to  earn  a  living. 

In  the  foUowine  table  the  aliens  debarred  from  entering  the  Unitwi 
States  because  or  mental  defects  or  diseases  in  the  years  1908  and 
1909  are  classified  by  race  or  people: 
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INTEODUCTOBT. 

satisfactory  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  to  show  that 

*ation  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  crime  disproportionate  to 

crease  in  adult  population.    Such  comparable  statistics  of 

ind  population  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  indicate  that 

'ants  are  lees  prone  to  conmiit  crime  than  are  native  Americans. 

statistics   do   indicate,   however,   that   the   American-bom 

Q  of  iinmigrants  exceed  the  children  of  natives  in  relative 

;  of  crime.    It  also  appears  from  data  bearing  on  the  volume 

:e  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  more  common  among  immi- 

than  it  is  among  Amencans.    There  are,  however,  two  factors 

^  these  concluSons.    First,  unmigrants  are  found  in  ^eater 

ion  in  cities  than  in  rural  conmiunities,  and  the  crimmaUtv 

bildren  of  immigrants  is  lai^ely  a  product  of  the  city.    Second, 

jority  of  the  juvenile  deunqu^h|8  are  found  in  the  North 

\  States,  where  immigrants  torm  a  larger  proportion  of  the 

ion  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.    This  excessive 

itation  of  immigrants  in  the  population  of  that  group  of  States 

eports  the  largest  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  ^  makes 

*.entage  of  immigrant  juvenile  deUnquents  in  the  country  at 

jater  than  it  would  be  if  the  immigrant  population  were  more 

istributed  throughout  the  Unitea  States. 

)  volume  of  crime  in  the  United  States  augmented  by  the 

amon^  us  of  the  immigrant  and  his  offspring  ?  is  tlie  question 

isked  &st  in  considering  the  relation  of  immigration  to  crime. 

ral  sequence  to  it  is  the  further  question,  If  immigration 

\  crime,  what  races  are  responsible  for  such  increase  ?     No 

satisfactorily  answered  these  questions;  no  one  can  answer 

tty  without  a  machinery  far  greater  than  that  which  the 

tion  Commission  has  had  at  its  disposal.     In  order  to  even 

pproximate  accuracy  in  answering  these  questions,  at  least 

ving  facts  are  necessary:  The  age,  sex,  race,  and  offense  of 

jnder  committed  to  a  penal  institution  during  a  definite  period 

and  the  age,  sex,  and  race  of  every  person  in  the  general 

)n  on  a  date   falling  within  that  i)eri()d  of    time.      Such 

e  never  been  ascertained.     Without  them  all  conclusions 

e  delinquency  varies  greatly  in  the  several  .^ertions  of  the  country,  being 
'  determined  by  local  conditions,  such  as  the  exiatonce  of  children'H  courts 
btory  institutionfl. 
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Table  3. — Truane  in  hoapitah  in  continental  United  SUUeB:  1904. 

[Gompltod  from  United  States  Census.  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospttiliiod 

institutions,  1994,"^able  VII,  p.  15.] 


Race,  general  nativity,  and  parentage. 


White: 

Nativ»-honi— 

NatlTe  parentage 

Foreisn  parentage 

Mixed  parentage  a 

Parentage  unlmown 

Total  native-bom  white 

Foreign-bom 

Nativity  imknown 

Total  white 

Colored: 

Negro 

Mongolian 

Indian 

Total  colored 

Grand  total 


Enumerated  Da- 
cember  31,  IMS. 


Number. 


50,486 

14,975 

3,960 

20.937 


90,297 

47,078 

2,987 


140,312 


9,452 

329 

58 


9,839 


Feroeot. 


38.6 

lao 

2.6 
13.9 


oai 

31.4 
2.0 


03.4 


(») 


as 

.2 


&6 


150,151 


loao 


Admitted  ditriDi 
1904. 


Number. 


19,198 
5,673 
1,700 
4,946 


31,577 

13,406 

1,318 


46,300 


3,217 
78 
27 


3,322 


49,622 


Ftront 


1L4 

lao 


aft 

27.0 
3.7 


gas 


6S 


ar 


loac^ 


a  Having  one  parent  native  and  the  other  foreign,  or  one  parent  unknown  and  the  other  either  native  or 
foreign. 
*  (Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

In  this  table  the  insane  persons  enumerated  in  hospitals  on 
December  31,  1903,  and  the  insane  persons  admitted  to  treatment 
during  the  year  1904  are  classified  according  to  race,  general  nativity, 
and  parentage.     Of  the  150,151  insane  persons  enumerated  in  hos- 

Eitals  on  December  31,  1903,  47,078,  or  31.4  per  cent,  were  foreign- 
om  whites.  The  proportion  of  native-bom  whites  of  native  parent- 
age was  33.6  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  native-bom  whites  of 
foreign  parentage  was  10  per  cent.  Only  6.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
insane  persons  enumerated  were  colored.  In  the  year  1904,  49,622 
insane  persons  were  admitted  to  hospitals.  Of  these,  13,405,  or  27 
per  cent,  were  foreign-bom  whites;  19,198,  or  38.7  per  cent,  were 
native-bom  whites  of  native  parentage;  and  5,673,  oc  11.4  per  cent, 
were  native-bom  whites  of  foreign  parentage. 
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INTRODUCTOBY. 

satisfactoiy  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  to  show  that 

ution  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  crime  disproportionate  to 

urease  in  adult  population.    Such  comparaole  statistics  of 

ind  population  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  indicate  that 

ants  are  less  prone  to  commit  crime  than  are  native  Americans. 

statistics^  do   indicate,   however,   that   the   American-bom 

1  of  immigrants  exceed  the  children  of  natives  in  relative 

I  of  crime.    It  also  appears  from  data  bearing  on  the  volume 

e  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  more  common  among  immi- 

ihan  it  is  amon^  Amencans.    There  are,  however,  two  factors 

^  these  conclusions.    First,  inmiigrants  are  found  in  greater 

ion  in  cities  than  in  rural  communities,  and  the  crimmaUtv 

lildren  of  immi^ants  is  laigely  a  product  of  the  city.    Second, 

jority  of  the  juvenile  deunau^te  are  found  in  the  North 

5  States,  where  immigrants  lorm  a  Jarger  proportion  of  the 

ion  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.    This  excessive 

itation  of  immigrants  in  the  population  of  that  group  of  States 

eports  the  largest  number  of  juvenile  delinquents^  makes 

rentage  of  immigrant  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  country  at 

3ater  than  it  would  be  if  the  immigrant  population  were  more 

istributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

\  volume  of  crime  in  the  United  States  augmented  by  the 

I  amoim  us  of  the  immigrant  and  his  offspring  ?  is  the  question 

isked  &st  in  considering  the  relation  of  immigration  to  crime. 

ral  sequence  to  it  is  the  further  question,  If  immigration 

I  crime,  what  races  are  responsible  for  such  increase  ?     No 

satisfactorily  answered  these  questions;  no  one  can  answer 

Ily  without  a  machinery  far  greater  than  that  which  the 

tion  Commission  has  had  at  its  disposal.    In  order  to  even 

pproximate  accuracy  in  answering  these  questions,  at  least 

mng  facts  are  necessary:  The  age,  sex,  race,  and  offense  of 

3nder  committed  to  a  penal  institution  during  a  definite  period 

and  the  age,  sex,  and  race  of  every  person  in  the  general 

)n  on  a  date   falling  within  that  i)eri<)d  of    time.      Such 

^e  never  been  ascertained.     Without  them  all  conclusir 

e  delinquency  varies  greatly  in  the  eevcnil  pert  ions  of  the  country, 
,'  determined  by  local  conditions,  such  as  the  exiatence  of  children  8 1 
itory  institutions. 
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CENSUS  DATA  OX  VOLUME  OF  GRIKE. 

onlv  source  of  information  regarding  the  commission  of  crime 

United  States  at  large  is  the  census  report  on  prisoners  and 

c  delinquents.     The  latest  report  *  contains  data  collected  in 

r  four  years  after  the  taking  of  the  census  of  population.     The 

rison  or  these  statistics  of  crime  with  the  statistics  of  popula- 

therefore,  liable  to  the  objection  that  no  allowance  has  been 

or  the  probable  increase  in  the  immi^ant  population  from  1900 

i  and  that  the  representation  of  immigrants  in  the  general 

tion  as  shown  by  tiie  1900  figures  is  very  likely  less  tlmn  was 

y  the  case  in  1904,  when  the  census  of  prisoners  was  taken. 

t  be  noted  also  that  the  factor  of  the  location  of  the  immigrant 

tion  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  census  report. 

more  frequently  becomes  a  matter  of  public  record  in  urban 

inities,  and  therefore  an  absolute  comparison  as  to  the  extent 

e  is  not  possible  between  url)an  and  rural  communities,  but 

urban  communities  that  the  immigrant  population  is  most 

trated  and  immi^ants  are  therefore  probably  more  largely 

nted  in  the  criminal  class  of  the  cities  than  in  the  criminal 

rural  communities.     This  has  doubtless  resulted  in  the  record- 

,  greater  proportion  of  immigrant  crime  than  if  the  immigrant 

ion  were  more  widely  distributed.     These  are,  nevertheless, 

st  comparable  statistics  of  crime  and    population  available 

y  be  employed  as  a  means  of  throwing  some  light  on  the 

1  of  the  relative  amount  of  immigrant  and  native  criminality. 

3  following  table  are  shown  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  per- 

ong  the  white  male  prisoners  of  known  nativity  enumerated 

30,  1904,  and  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  in  the  general 

pulation  15  years  or  age  or  over  in  1000: 

—PfT  cr-nt  of  foreicfwhorn  v-hitr  imiba  amnug  prisoncni  of  known  nativity 
ted  Jane  .SO,  1*J()\,  nnd  in  thr  grnrml  population  15  yrars  o/afp'  or  over,  JOffO, 
iphic  division . 


Geographic  division. 


nt:jl  I  'iJif*'"!  St;it»'.s  . 


r«T  «*nt  fon>iRii-l)om— 

Anion).' 

whil<»  prls- 

In  the  gen- 

,    on(;rs  of 

oral  white 

known  na- 

jwpulatioD 

livltvcnu- 

15  years  of 

,    m-^fatod 

acre  and 

.Iiine3u, 

over:  I'MW. 

V.HA. 

•J J. ». 

IM.  0 

.;'   1 

:il..s 

."..  '1 

.'i. .'{ 

'••  ; 

■J-l.  N 

I'l. '. 

♦  .  J 

:r».  s 

ilo  prisoners  tnul  tlio  nmlc  ])()])iilati(Ui  15  y(»ars  of  a;:r(  '»r  over 
i)oriiuso  the  presonce  of  a  lar^rr  ]>roport  ion  of  f(Mn}il»'«-  and  of 


i»ainlJuveiiil«'D(?linrjMoni.'<  in  Institutions:   UH)A.     niiri'uu  of  tluM  Vu*\\ft. 
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he  census  report  classifies  all  prisoners  as  major  or  minor 
3  according  to  the  apparent  gravity  of  the  ofTensc  committed. 
e  prisoners  enumerated  throughout  the  United  States  on 
,  1904,  major  offenders  were  more  in  evidence  among  natives 
ong  immigrants,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  the  following  table : 

—Native  and  /oreign  bom  white  prisoners  enumerated  June  SO,  1904,  by 
geograpfne  division  and  class  of  offender;  per  cent  distribution. 


Oeogrmphle  diTiaion  and  elaas  of  offender. 


Per  cent  distribu- 
tion of  white  pri9> 
oners  enumerated 
June  30,  1904. 


United  SUtea: 

lenden. 

rendcfB 

tier. 

fenden 

fenders 

tic: 

coderv.... 

'endera 

± 


endoRB. 


1: 

mders. 

Bnden. 


nders. 
mders. 


i 


flve- 
m. 

Forelfjn- 
bom. 

70.3 
29.7 

58.3 
41.7 

56. 2 
43.8 

47.3 
52.7 

7o.l 
24.0 

74.6 
25.4 

78.1 
21.9 

72.8 
27.2 

88.0 
12.0 

91.9 
8.1 

7S.8 
21.2 

7r..3 
23.7 

ncluaion  to  be  drawn  from  sucli  figures  is  that  of  the  two 
criminals — the  immigrant  and-  the  native — the  native  (or 
i-bom)   exhibited   in  general  a  tendency   to  commit   more 
rimes    than   did  the    immigrant.     The  criminality  of   the 
isisted  more  largely  of  the  minor  offenses  that  are  in  con- 
measure  the  result  of  congested  city  life.     This  is  indicated 
rger  proportion  of  minor  offender's  among  immigrant  pris- 
he  ^ortn  Atlantic  States  than  in  any  other  section  ot  the 
the  inmiigrant  population  of  that  group  of  States  being 
tirely  resident  in  urban  communities. 

iclusions  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  corrol)- 

the  statistics  of  prisoners  committed  to  penal  institutions 

5  year  1904.     Of  the  33  States  and  Territories  for  which  fig- 

lown  there  were  only  10  ui  which  the  foreign-horn  fuinishcd 

oportion  of  the  major  offenders  than  of  the  minor  oiFcndcrs, 

3  States  and  Territories  the  native-horn  wav  more  con- 

mong  the  major  than  amoni^:  th(»  minor  ofVc^ndcM-s.     (\>ni- 

representation  of  the  foroigii-horn  anionir  th(»  w  liit(^  major 

ofTendei*s  committed  to  institutions  (hiriiiir  the  yonv  with 

sentation  in  the  general  white  male  |)oj)ul.ili(>ii  lo  y(  arsof 

rat  the  time  of  the  enumeration  of  ])oj)ulati(»n  (1000),  it  is 

in  general  the  foreign-horn  are  more  largely  n^presc^nted 

minor  offenders  than  in  the  general  male  ])oj)ulation,  hut 

js  prominent  among  the  major  ofTenders  than  in  th(»  genera 

lation — that  is,  that  of  the  graver  crimes  th(»  ininiigran 

proportion  smaller  than  Ids  i)roportiou  of  the  poY>uVal\oi! 
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The  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  al0o  appear  to  advantase  when  contnsted 
with  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage.  The  native  whites  oi  foreign  parentage 
constituted  27.7  per  cent  of  the  total  native  white  in  the  general  poDulation  of  1900, 
while  those  of  forei^  parentage,  including  mixed  parentage,  formed  27.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  native  white  insane  of  known  parentage  enumerated  in  hospitalB  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1903.  The  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  on  the  other  hand,  constitated 
72.3  per  cent  of  the  white  population  and  72.7  per  cent  of  the  white  insane.    *   *  * 

Although  the  figures  *  *  *  Indicate  that  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage 
contribute  a  relatively  smaller  number  of  innane  in  hospitals  than  the  native  idutee 
of  native  parentage,  this  fact  has  little  bearing  upon  the  comparative  liability  to 
insanity  of  the  two  classes.  The  truth  is  that  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parent^e 
are  still  too  youthful  to  furnish  a  number  of  insane  proportionate  to  their  represen- 
tation in  the  population,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  tne  percentages  of  the  native 
whites  of  native  parentage  with  those  of  native  wnites  of  foreign  parentage  in  the  age 
pericxls  in  which  insanity  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

The  census  report  presents  and  discusses  the  figures  for  the  a^ 
groups  between  25  and  44  years,  tlie  period  in  which  insanity  is 
most  likely  to  occur,  as  follows: 

Table  8. — Parentage  of  native-horn  xrhite  insane  in  hospitals  in  continental  UniUd 
States f  December  31  ^  190S,  and  of  native-born  white  persons  in  the  general  popuUxtisn, 
1900 J  by  specified  age  groups. 

[From  U.  S.  Census,  Special  Report,  ''Insane  and  feeble*minded  in  hospitals  and  institutioos,  IINM," 

p.  22.] 


Age. 


25  to  44  years 

25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  39  years 
40  to  44  years 


Native  white  population  26  to  44  years  of  age 


Enumerated  in  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane, 
Dec.  31,1903. 


Per  cent  of 

native 
parentage. 


66.6 


Per  cent  of 

foreign 
parentage. 


General:  1900. 


Per  cent  of 

nati\'e 
parentage. 


33.4 


mo 


66.2 
65.4 

66.8 
67.7 


33.8 
34.6 
33.2 
32.3 


6g.8 

eo.4 

7a  1 
72.9 


Per  cent  of 

forctan 
parenltfle. 


3ao 


S1.1 
27.1 


\.  Upon  reference  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  in  the  age  groups  from  26  to 
44  years  those  of  foreign  parentage  constituted  a  larcer  percentage  of  the  native  wiatB 
insane  of  known  parentage  enumerated  in  hospitals  on  December  31,  1903,  than  of 
the  general  native  whit«  population  of  1900.  It  also  shows  that  as  the  age  periods 
advance  the  proportion  of  the  native  white  general  population  with  native  parents 
increases,  while  that  with  foreign  parents  do<'lines.  It  mi^ht  be  permissibley  there- 
fore, to  infer  that  if  the  age  distru)ution  of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentige, 
instead  of  showing  a  comparatively  greater  concentration  in  the  earlier  age  gnmpe, 
were  similar  to  that  of  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  the  relative  number  of 
insane  contributed  by  the  two  classes  would  at  lea.^t  be  equal. 

Immi^tion  on  a  large  scale  is  of  too  recent  origin  to  make  it  possible  to  demon- 
strate with  any  degree  of  exactness  how  far  insanity  occurs  with  greater  or  with  je« 
frequency  among  tne  native  whites  of  native  parentage  than  among  the  native  white» 
of  foreign  parentage.  Whether  the  percentages  of  insane  shown  for  the  last-mentioned 
group  are  not  on  the  whole  rather  in  advance  of  their  numei^cal  strength  in  the 
country  must  also  remain  an  open  question  for  the  present. 

The  data  relating  to  the  proportion  of  aliens  amon^  the  feeble- 
minded, as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  aliens  m  the  total 
population,  are  discussed  in  the  census  report  as  follows:** 

^  C^.  S,  Census,  Special  Report,  ' '  Insane  and  ieeble-minded  in  hospitalB  and  insti- 
tutions,  1904, "  p,  210, 
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Among  the  white  feeble-minded  of  known  nativity  the  number  of  native  feeble- 
minded waa  14,456,  or  93.4  per  cent,  and  of  forei^  bom,  1,038,  or  6.6  per  cent.  The 
lail^est  percentage  of  foreign  bom  among  the  white  feeble-minded,  17. 3,  is  found  in 
Ohio,  which  is  followed  by  Minnesota  wiu  12 . 6  per  cent,  and  New  York  with  12.1.  In 
other  States  having  exceptionally  laree  foreign  populations  the  percentages  of  foreign 
bom  amons  the  white  feeble-mmded  in  institutions  are  in  all  cai«es  under  10.  It  is 
probable^  Uierefore,  that  in  most  instances  the  number  of  foreign-bora  white  feeble- 
minded m  the  population  of  a  State  bears  little  relation  to  the  number  that  hapi)ens 
to  be  committea  to  institutions. 

THE   ALIEN   INSANE,  CLASSIFED    BY   NATIONALITY   OR  RACE. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for 
1908,  previously  referred  to,  insane  ** aliens"  are  classified  according 
to  the  race  or  people  to  wliich  they  belonged,  but  no  such  classifica- 
tion is  aJBTorded  for  the  25,128  foreign-bom  persons  who  had  become 
naturaUzed.  Consequently  the  relation  of  each  race  or  people  to 
the  total  number  oi  foreign-bom  insane  can  not  be  shown  .by  the 
data  from  this  source.  However,  the  following  table  showing  the 
racial  distribution  of  the  '^aUen"  insane  is  of  interest: 

Tablb  9. — Aliens  detained  tn  institutions  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States,  1908, 
(Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  rommissioqcr-Oenenil  of  Immigration.  1908.] 


Hare  or  people. 


I  I 

!  ,  Percent 

Number.  -  distribu- 
tion. 


.UHcan  (black) 

Aimenian. 

Bohwntan  and  Moravian 

BoJfvteJi,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin. 
Chloew. 


GraatJan  and  Slovenian 

Colian 

Dafanatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian . 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

Evt  Indian. 

EofUsh 

Finnish 

nenrh 

(j<nnan. 

Owtk 

nsuaw. 

IrUi 

Italian,  North. 

Italkn,  Sooth. 


Uttanaaian 


Magyv., 
Mcnoan. 


PbcUc  Islander 

Polish 

Hortoguese. 

Ronnanian 

Kosdsn. , 

Rotbenlan  (RuHnlak) . 
ScsDdinavlan 

Stonk. 


Bpanidi 

SpSDhh-Amerkan. 


^niao. 
TvUil 


rorUih 

Wehh 

West  Indkn  (eacoBpt  Ciiiaiin) . . 

Oth«nopln.....r 

CnkawntTr. 


Tttlal 


43 

470 

23 

:U0 

127 

35 

17 

129 

9 

2.047 

419 

886 

5,795 

49 

1.4<i8 

ti.  Hi7 

245 

1.104 

121 

14 

100 

244 

208 

8 

1,289 

130 

14 

254 

6 

2,013 

428 

313 

50 

Ui 

37 

14 

87 

47 

0 

IGR 


0. 
1. 

i! 


(«) 


8. 

1. 

3. 

22. 

• 

&. 

24. 

1. 

4. 


1. 


(«) 


(•) 


5. 

i! 


10. 

1. 
1. 


3 
2 
8 
1 
3 
5 
1 
1 
5 

0 

ti 

5 

6 

2 

7 

1' 

0 

3 

5 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 
5 
I 
0 

2 

7 
•* 


(«) 


.1 
.1 
.1 
.3 
^  2 

.7 


25.rO(i 


H 


100.0 


•  Leas  than  a06  per  oent. 
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had,  in  the  order  mentioned^  the  largest  number  of  insane.  The  Irish 
insane  constituted  27  per  cent,  the  Hebrew  insane  24.4  per  cent,  and 
the  German  insane  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  foreign-bom 
msane  reported.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ItaUan  insane  were  less 
than  half  as  numerous  as  the  German  insane,  while  insane  persons 
of  the  English,  Magyar,  Polish,  Scotch,  and  Swedish  races  were 
present  in  comparatively  small  numbers. '  Owing  to  the  character  of 
the  institutions  and  the  small  number  of  persons  considered,  these 
dat-a,  of  course,  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  determinmg  the  relative 
tendency  to  insanity  among  the  forei^n-bom  races  discussed. 

In  the  table  next  presented,  which  is  compiled  from  the  figures  of 
the  census  report  previously  quoted,  the  foreign-bom  insane  enumer- 
ated in  hospitals  in  continental  United  States  on  December  31, 1903^ 
are  classified  according  to  country  of  birth. 

Table  11. — Foreign-bom  white  insane  enumerated  in  hotpitals  in  continental  United 

S totes f  December  SI,  1903,  by  country  of  birth, 

{Compiled  from  V.  S.  Census,  Special  Report.  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and  f nstituttoot, 

1904/^teble8  on  pp.  23  and  100.] 


Country  of  birth. 


Percent 

distzlba- 

Uon. 


Irriand 

Ocrmanv 

Enfdana  and  Wales. . . . 

Canada* 

Scandinavia 

Scotland 

Italy 

France 

Hungary  and  Bohemia 

Russia  and  Poland 

Other  countries 

Total 


o  Includes  Newfoundland. 


Of  the  47,078  foreign-bom  insane  for  whom  data  are  presented, 
13,664,  or  29  per  cent,  were  of  Irish  nativity,  12,644,  or  26.9  per  cent, 
were  of  German  nativity,  and  6,409,  or  11.6  per  cent,  were  of  Scandi- 
navian nativity.  After  these  three  leading  groups  came  natives  of 
England  and  Wales,  numbering  3,311,  or  7  per  cent  of  all  the  insane, 
and  natives  of  Canada,  numbering  3,049,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  all  the 
insane.  Persons  bom  in  Russia  and  Poland^  in  Italy,  in  Hungarv 
and  Bohemia,  and  in  France,  were  represented  m  the  order  mentioned. 
There  were  3,426  insane  bom  in  countries  not  specified. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  tliis  table,  as  in  the  one  compiled  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  tlie  Irish  show 
the  largest  and  the  Germans  the  second  largest  proportion  of  all  insane 
persons  for  whom  statistics  are  given. 
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Table  13. — Ffwrign-born  whiU  feeble-minded  in  inHU^  United  Statee, 

1904 f  hy  country  of  birU^. 

[Compltod  ffom  U.  S.  Census,  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitab  and  institutions, 

IQM/'  tables  on  pp.  211  and  222.] 


Country  of  birth. 


Ireland 

German  V 

England  and  Wales. 

rar^ila  « 

Scandinavia 

Scotland 

Italy. 


Ilnnsary  and  Bohemia.. 

Rona  and  Poland 

Other  coimtiles , 


Total. 


Per^'ent 

Number. 

distribu- 

tion. 

73 

7.0 

274 

26.4 

101 

9.7 

149 

14.4 

121 

11.7 

19 

1.8 

39 

3.7 

10 

1.0 

36 

3.5 

127 

12.2 

89 

8.6 

1,038 

100.0 

•  Includes  Newfoundland. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  1,038  feeble-minded  per- 
sons for  whom  data  are  presented,  274,  or  26.4  per  cent,  were  of  Uer- 
man  nativity;  149,  or  14.4  per  cent,  of  Canadian  nativity;  127,  or 
12.2  per  cent,  of  Russian  or  Polish  nativity;  121,  or  11.7  per  cent, 
of  Scandinavian  nativity;  101,  or  9.7  pqr  cent,  of  English  or  Welsh 
nativitv;  and  only  73,  or  7  per  cent,  of  Irish  nativity.  The  propor- 
tion or  feeble-minded  persons  of  ItaUan,  Hungarian  or  Bohemian, 
Scotch,  and  French  nativity  was  relatively  small.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  tlie  Irish,  who  leu  all  the  other  nativities  in  the  proportion 
of  alien  insane  in  hospitals,  contributed  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  aUen  feeble-minded  in  institutions.  As  has  been 
seen,  the  Germans,  tlie  Canadians,  the  Russians  and  Poles,  the  Scan- 
dinavians, and  the  English  and  Welsh  all  ranked  ahead  of  the  Irish 
in  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  in  institutions. 

The  number  of  cases  considered  in  the  foregoing  table  is  too  small 
to  permit  of  conclusions  concerning  the  relative  tendency  of  the  vari- 
ous nationaUties  toward  feeble-mindedness.  In  any  event  the  num- 
ber of  feeble-minded  persons  found  in  institutions  is  not  at  all  repre- 
sentative of  the  numoer  in  the  country,  because  comparatively  few 
who  might  fairly  bo  classed  as  feeble-minded  are  so  detained.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  practice  of  retainii^ 
feeble-minded  ancl  otherwise  defective  individuals  in  the  home  is 
more  common  with  one  nationality  than  with  another. 


THE  TENDENCY  TO  INSANITY  AMONG  THE  IMMIGRANTS,  BY  NATIONALITY 

OR   RACE. 

The  relative  liability  to  insanity  of  foreign-bom  persons  of  the 
different  races  or  nativities  can  not  be  determined  from  the  data  of 
the  foregoing  tables  alone.  The  tables  show  merely  the  number  of 
alien  insane  of  each  immigrant  race  or  nativity  in  its  relation  to  the 
total  number  of  alien  insane.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  presenting 
data  for  the  alien  insane  in  connection  with  data  for  the  general  popu- 
lation, to  compare  the  percentage  of  persons  of  a  given  natwiV^  «JECLQ\i^ 
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sons  of  Iriah  nativity  constituted  15.6  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom 
population  in  1900,  while  29  per  cent  of  "the  fore^-bom  insane  in 
nospitals  in  1903  were  of  Irish  birth.  Among  the  insane  the  propor- 
tion of  Irish-bom  persons  was  thus  almost  twice  as  large,  relatiyely 
speaking,  as  the  proportion  of  Irish-bom  persons  in  the  population, 
tne  difference  in  the  percentages  being  larger  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  nationality.  In  1900,  25.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation of  the  country  were  of  German  birth,  and  in  1903  persons  of 
German  birth  supplied  26.9  per  cent  of  the  f orei^-bom  insane  in  hos- 
pitals. Persons  of  Scandinavian  nativity  constituted  10.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  foreign-bom  population  in  1900,  and  on  December  31, 1903, 
]  1.5  per  cent  of  the  forei^-bom  insane  in  hospitals  were  of  ^andi- 
navian  birth.  Persons  of  French  nativity  constituted  1  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-bom  population  in  1900  and  1.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
bom  insane  in  hospitals  in  1903. 

The  English  and  Welsh  show  a  relatively  smaller  proportion  of 
insane  persons  than  do  the  Irish,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  or  French. 
While  only  7  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  hospitals  in  1903  were  of  English 
or  Welsh  nativity,  persons  of  this  group  constituted  9  per  cent  of  the 
total  foreign-bom  population  in  1900.  The  percentages  of  the  table 
indicate  a  smaller  relative  proportion  of  insane  among  persons  of 
Canadian  birth,  than  among  foreign-bom  persons  of  any  other  na- 
tionality. Of  tne  total  foreign-born  population  as  reported  in  1900, 
11.4  per  cent  were  of  Canadian  nativity,  while  only  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
forei^-bom  insane  in  hospitals  in  1903  were  bom  in  Canada.  The 
Scotch  constituted  2.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  population  and 
1.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insane;  the  Italians,  4.7  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-bom  population  and  2.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
insane;  and  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  2.9  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  population  and  2.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insane. 
Persons  bom  in  Russia  and  Poland  constituted  7.8  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  population  and  4.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insane, 
while  persons  of  unspecified  nativities  constituted  9.2  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-bom  population  and  7.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
insane. 

In  the  census  report  the  data  are  discussed  very  fully.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  are  from  this  discussion:' 

Relative  to  their  numbers  the  Irish  furnish  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  white 
forei^-bom  insane  in  hospitals  than  any  other  nationality.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  very  high  ratio  of  insanity  in  Ireland.  *  *  *  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
greater  concentration  of  the  Irish  in  the  chief  centers  of  population  may  account  in 
part  for  the  high  ratio  of  insanity  they  show  when  comparea  with  other  foreign-bom 
nom  western  and  northern  Europe.  But  the  concentration  in  urban  communities  of 
the  Irish-bom  population  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  German-bom,  for 
instance,  who  show  relatively  a  much  lower  ratio  of  insanity.    *    ♦    ♦ 

The  proportion  of  German  insane  to  the  total  foreign-bom  white  insane  is  greater 
than  the  proportion  of  this  nationality  to  the  total  foreign-bom.  *  *  *  The  German 
immigration  since  1900  has  probably  not  perceptibly  affected  the  actual  percentage 
of  Germans  among  all  foreign-bom,  so  that  the  comparison  is  fairly  accurate.    4t    *    « 

More  favorable  conditions,  on  the  whole,  are  to  oe  observed  among  the  Canadians 
than  among  the  English  and  Webh.  *  ♦  *  the  percentage  of  Canadians  is  con- 
siderably larger  among  the  total  foreign-bom  than  among  the  foreign-bom  white  insane 
in  hospitals.    ♦    ♦    * 

<>U.  S.  Census,  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  in  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions, 1904,"  pp.  24,  25,  2%  and  27. 
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The  data  showing  feeble-minded  persons  by  country  of  birth  pre- 
sented in  the  census  report,  are  so  meager  that  an  attempt  to  employ 
them  for  the  determination  of  racial  or  national  tendencies  is  consid- 
ered inadvisable. 

POSSIBLE  CAUSES  OP  HIGH  RATIOS  OF  INSAXrTY  AMONG  THE  FOREIGN- 
BORN. 

The  fact  t^at  the  number  of  foreign  insane  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  large,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  proportion  of  insane 

Sersons  among  the  foreign-bom  population  is  relatively  high,  may  be 
ue  to  several  causes  or  combinations  of  causes.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  immigration  of  mentally  unsound  aliens  is  prohibited  by  law. 
Any  failure  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law  would  of  course  tend  to 
result  in  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  mentally  diseased 
persons  and  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign-  ^ 
bom  insane  in  the  coimtry.  On  the  other  hand,  racial  traite  or 
tendencies,  as  shown  by  the  ratios  of  insanity  in  the  countriesflrom 
which  the  immigrants  came,  may  be  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  relative  prevalence  of  insanity  among  the  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation of  the  Umted  States.  It  is  possible  suso  that  the  tendency  to 
insanity  among  the  immigrants  of  the  different  nationalities  is 
increased  by  the  change  in  environment  occasioned  by  immigration,  u 
These  several  factors  will  be  separately  discussed. 

THE  INBFFICACT  OF  THB   IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  effect,  by  the  New  York  state  commission  in 
lunacy,  that,  notwithstanding  the  inspection  of  immigrants  with  a 
view  "to  discovering  possible  mental  defects  made  by  the  federal 
officials  at  the  ports  ot  entry,  mentally  unsound  aUens  in  considerable  / 
numbers  are  admitted  to  the  coundy  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  immigration  law.  In  support  of  this  statement  the  New  York 
authorities  make  the  assertion  that  many  of  the  aUen  insane  in  the 
state  institutions  have  been  subject  to  insanity  before  leaving  their 
native  countries  and  have  mamfested  symptoms  of  mental  oisease 
within  a  few  months  after  their  arrival  m  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  Immi^ation  Commission's  investigation  of  immigrant  homes 
and  aid  societies,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  liomes  told  an  agent  of  the 
Commission  that  frequently  immigrants  brought  directly  to  the  home 
from  the  station,  by  the  representatives,  tailed  so  wildly  on  arrival 
at  the  home  that  he  felt  sure  they  were  insane.  One  immigrant  girl, 
whose  relatives  failed  to  call  for  her  at  the  immigrant  station,  was 
discharged  to  the  representative  of  a  certain  home  to  be  cared  for  in 
the  home  until  such  a  time  as  the  relatives  could  be  located.  The 
relatives  of  the  girl  afterwards  went  to  the  station  and  told  the  im- 
migration authorities  that  they  had  not  answered  the  telegram  of 
notification  of  the  girl's  arrival  because  they  knew  that  the  girl  had 
been  insane  for  three  years  before  her  arrival  in  this  country. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the  annual  report  of  the  state 
commission  in  lunacy  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1907.** 

^  New  York  State  Gommi«ioii  in  Lunacy:  Annual  report  tot  \he  ^cax  «ii^vim,^^\i« 
30, 1907,  p.  45, 
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Tablb  15. — Fortignrbom  pencru  in  the  UniUd  States  len  than  three  yeare  who  were 
rteeived  at  Bellevue  and  Allied  HospitaUf  New  York  City,  for  treatment  for  iTisanity, 
Augtut  1, 1908,  to  February  t8, 1909. 


Foreign>boni  inaane,  by  period  of  residnice  In  the  United  States. 


AU 

PoreiinB-bom  insane  in  the  United  States  leas  than  3  years,  by  period  of  residence 
Under  6  months 

0  and  under  12  months 

1  and  under  2  years 

2  and  under  3  yean 

Total  under  3  years 


Number. 


SMI 


21 
20 
65 
52 


158 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


2.2 
2.1 
0.9 
5.6 


16.8 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  the  941  foreign-bom  insane 
persons  reported  in  the  hospitals,  158,  or  16.8  per  cent,  had  been  in 
the  United  States  less  than  three  years.  Only  2.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
alien  insane  had  been  in  the  country  under  six  months,  and  only  2.1 
per  cent  had  been  here  between  six  months  and  one  year.  Insane 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  one  year  but  less  than 
two  years  constituted  6.9  per  cent,  and  insane  persons  who  had  been 
here  two  but  less  than  three  years,  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign- 
bom  insane.^  The  proportion  of  insane  persons  found  in  the  hospitals 
after  a  relatively  snort  period  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  as 
recorded  in  the  above  table,  does  not  appear  unduly  large. 

The  figures  of  the  preceding  table,  whatever  their  apparent  indi- 
cation, are  b^  no  means  conclusive  as  to  the  mental  condition,  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  United  States,  of  inimigrants  afterwards  found 
insane.  An  alien  who  becomes  violently  insane  within  three  months 
or  six  months  after  his  arrival  may  very  well  have  been  entirely 
normal  when  examined  by  the  inunigration  officials. 

As  has  been  shown,  many  aliens  are  excluded  from  the  country 
each  year  because  of  mental  unsoundness.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
inspection  of  immigrants  results  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  in  practically  all  cases  in  which  insanity  or  other  mental 
defects  are  at  all  obvious  or  pronounced,  and  in  many  less  obvious 
cases  as  well.  Under  the  conditions  attending  the  disembarkation  of 
inunigrants  at  the  ports  of  entry,  an  absolutely  complete  and  errorless 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  probably  impossible.  Nothing  could  possi- 
bly prevent  the  admission  of  some  insane  aliens  except  the  obviously 
impossible  requirement  of  detaining  every  arriving  alien  for  observa- 
tion for  a  considerable  period. 


RAaAL  OB  NATIONAL  TENDBNaES. 


The  high  ratio  of  insanity  prevailing  among  foreign-bom  persons 
in  the  United  States  may  be  due,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  racial  or 
national  tendencies. 

Data  showing  the  number  of  insane  and  the  ratio  of  insanity  in 
the  principal  European  countries  and  in  Canada  are  afforded  by  the 
special  report  of  the  Census  Bureau.  These  data,  together  with  like 
oata  for  the  United  States,  obtained  from  the  same  source,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  table  following. 
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a  ^;reater  accuracy  in  the  enumeration,  or  to  enlarged  and  improved  infititutional  facil- 
ities for  the  care  of  the  insane,  which  always  tend  to  an  increased  use  of  hospitals  by 
persons  who  are  not  compelled  to  seek  public  aid.  The  weight  of  authoritative 
opinion  appears  to  support  the  view  of  an  actual  increase  in  insanity.  At  all  events 
the  ratios  of  the  insane,  whether  measured  solely  by  the  number  in  hospitals  or  with 
the  addition  of  those  found  outside  of  institutions,  have  increased  during  recent  years 
in  all  countries  for  which  reliable  returns  are  at  hand.    *    *    * 

The  returns  for  Eneland  and  Wales  are  of  all  '^n3tified  lunatics."  The  figures  for 
Ireland  do  not  include  the  insane  in  private  dwellings  except  a  few  single  chancery 
cases.  In  the  number  shown  for  Scotland  are  counted  '*  inmates  of  traming  schools 
and  the  lunatic  department  of  the  general  prison.'* 

The  12,819  insane  in  Canadian  hospitals  represent  the  total  treated  during  the  year 
in  public  hospitals.  The  number  present  on  a  given  date  would  necessarily  be 
smaller  and  show  a  more  favorable  ratio. 

The  statistics  for  France  are  of  inmates  of  public  and  private  asylums. 

There  has  been  no  oflScial  enumeration  of  uie  insane  in  the  German  Empire  since 
1871.  The  figures  given  were  compiled  by  Dr.  Max  Hackl;  they  are  based  upon 
hospital  returns  ana  are  considered  authoritative,  though  rather  conservative. 

lliere  has  been  no  ^neral  census  of  the  insane  in  Italy  since  1871.  In  that  year 
the  total  number  of  insane  persons  returned  for  continental  and  insular  Ital^  was 
44,102.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  were  compiled  by  Doctors  Tamburini  and 
Fomaaari  di  Verce  in  ''Rivista  Sperimentale  di  Freniatria,''  1900. 

Of  the  total  number  of  known  insane  in  Austria  January  1,  1901,  46.7  per  cent  were 
in  asylums,  11.8  per  cent  were  sheltered  in  other  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  41.5 
per  cent  were  in  private  care. 

In  Hungary  also  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  insane  were  provided  for  in  public 
institutions. 

The  figiues  for  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  include  inmates  of  public  and 
private  asylums. 

The  striking  difference  between  Norway  and  Sweden  in  regard  to  ratios  of  the  total 
number  of  insane  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  total  given  for  Norway  (5,397) 
vas  obtained  by  an  actual  enumeration,  while  the  total  for  Sweden  (8,093)  represents 
only  the  number  inspected  by  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  known  insane 
peiBQDs  in  thejr  homes.  In  the  year  1903  admissions  to  the  public  hospitals  of  Sweden 
nad  to  be  denied  for  lack  of  space  in  1,698  cases. 

There  are  certain  discrepancies  between  the  ratios  of  insanity  for 
foreign  countries,  as  set  forth  in  the  table,  and  the  relative  ranking 
of  the  natives  of  these  countries  in  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
insanity.  ^  This  is  made  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  immi- 
grant nationalities,  ranked  in  the  order  of  relative  liabiUty  to  insanity, 
given  in  the  census  report  and  already  quoted,  and  a  similar  list 
wowing  the  different  foreign  countries  in  descending  order  of  their 
ratios  of  insanity  computed  upon  the  basis  of  insane  persons  reported 
in  hospitals.    Tnese  lists  are  as  follows : 


Fonigii  nstkmnllttes  in  descending  order 
9'  nIfttivA   coo^bution  to  inwne  in 

1 
Foreign  countries  in  descending  order  of 

hospitals  in  United  States  in  1903. 

ratios  of  hospital  insane. 

1.  Irish. 

1.  Ireland. 

2.  Scandinavians. 

2.  Scotland. 

3.  England  and  Wales. 

4.  Franch. 

4.  Canada. 

A.  Sootdi. 

5.  Switeerland. 

t\.  Hnnnrians  and  Bohemians. 

6.  Germany. 

7.  Emdfah  and  Welsh. 

7.  France. 

8.  ItaDans. 

8.  Netherlands. 

9.  Ruariam  and  Poles. 

10.  Canadfans 

10.  Italy. 

11.  Sweden. 

12.  Nor¥ray. 

13.  Austria. 

82IOl*_voL  2—11 17 
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over  the  least  fit.    It  is  agnificant  that  insanity  is  apparently  most  prevalent  in  the 
nationalities  who  were  among  the  earliest  immigrants  to  this  country  and  contributed 
the  sturdiest  of  their  people.    It  may  therefore  be  that  an  explanation  of  these  dis 
aep^ncies  is  that  conoitions  of  American  life  are  conducive  to  an  increase  in  insanity. 

In  the  forgoing  pages  national  tendencies  and  changes  of  environ- 
ment have  iNBen  discussed  only  in  their  relation  to  insanity.  The 
probable  effect  of  these  factors  upon  f eeble-mindedness  and  Kindred 
mental  defects  among  the  inunigrants  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  census 
report.  ^  As  the  data  plaining  to  the  feeble-minded  are  not  com- 
prehensiye,  nor  even  representative,  a  statistical  presentation  of  the 
subject  would  be  of  doubtful  value  and  any  attempted  deductions 
might  well  be  misleading. 

SUMMABT. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  insanity  among  immigrants^  as  indi- 
cated by  the  data  and  authorities  upon  which  this  report  is  based, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Although  the  immigration  of  mentally 
unsound  aliens  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  although  many  mentally 
diseased  or  defective  aUens  are  turned  back  at  the  ports  of  entry,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  many  thousands  of  insane  or  feeble-minded 
persons  of  foreign  birth.    It  appears  th^t.  insanity  is  relatively  inore 
prevalent_^aongjOieJ[wei^^TOm.W^    among  the  native-bom,  and^ 
relati  veTy  more  prevalent  ainong  certalii  iiomigrant  raoes  or  nationalities^ 
than  among  others.    In  general,  the  nationalities  furthest  advanced  in 
civilization  show,  in  the  United  States,  a  higher  proportj^n  of  insane 
than  do  the  more  backward  races.     For  the  high  raty  of  insanity 
amon^  the  foreign-bom,  several  causes  have  been  assigned,  and  while 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  values  of  the  various  factors  it  is  prob-- 
ably  true  thflt  rnHal  trflit^  nr  tinndanriai  hnTn  nimnrcMii  liiTl'l  llll|im(iiiii(i — 
inflyflnrp..     A  further  cause  of  mental  disease  is  probably  to  bo  found 
in  tne  total  change  in  ^Ij^lfi^-^r  occUQ^t^^^y  ^^d  Imbifai  of  life  which  the 
majority  of  immigrants  experience  after  arrival  iiyfhe  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  of  1907>for  the  exclusion  of 
mentalijr  unsound  persons  *  are  seemingly  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive, while  the  enforcement  of  such  provisions  is  doubtless  as  satis- 
factory as  can  be  expected  in  view  of  conditions  under  which  arriving 
immigrants  must  be  inspected. 

a  See  Vol.  II,  p.  732. 
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The  first  division  of  the  city  magistrates'  courts  includes  all  such 
courts  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  During  the 
eight  years  from  1901  to  1908,  inclusive,  there  came  before  these 
courts  26,431  criminal  cases  in  which  the  defendant  was  of  Greek 
birth* 

Excluding  the  109  cases  in  which  the  offense  was  insufficiently 
defined,  a  classification  of  the  crimes  results  as  follows: 

Table  16. — DUtribuHon  of  crimes  o/OreekSy  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  city  magitMti 

courts,  1901  to  19(18. 


Offenses. 


Oalnfdl  ofl^naes 

Oflieiiaes  of  personal  vfolenoe. . 
Offenses  a^nst  public  policy. 

Offenses  against  chastity 

Dnolasslfled 


Total. 


Number 
of 


22S 

11 

239 

.1 

25,834 

U,l 

15 

.1 

0 

(•) 

26,322 


dlitr(b» 
tkm. 


mi 


a  Less  than  0.06  per  cent 


The  large  proportion  of  offenses  against  public  policy  is  striking. 
It  has  been  shown  that  offenses  against  public  pohcy  composed  on^ 
86.7  per  cent  of  the  total  specific  crimes  recorded  by  the  city  magis- 
trates' courts  of  all  five  bc^ughs  of  Greater  New  York,  and  that  the 
Jar^fat  proportion  of  such  oflSnses  found  amoriff  the  crimes  of  any 
nationalitv  was  91.3  per  cent.  The  foregoing  taole,  however,  shorn 
that  of  all  the  offenses  of  Greeks  recorded  by  the  city  ma^strateB* 
courts  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  such  offenses  constituted  98.1  per 
cent.  ^Tiile  the  criminality  of  the  Greeks  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  can  not  properly  be  compared  with  that  of  the  nationalitiee 
whose  crimes  in  all  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York  are  analyzed  in 
the  preceding  pages,  the  high  proportion  of  Greek  offenses  against 
pubhc  poUcj  shown  by  the  above  figures  is  none  the  less  notable. 

Inouuy  into  the  parts  played  in  Greek  criminality  by  various 
specinc  offenses  brings  out  the  fact  that  96.3  per  cent  of  tne  26,322 
cases  shown  above  consist  of  only  three  sorts  of  crime,  namely: 


Violation  of  corporation  ordinances 810 

Disorderly  conauct fiL^ 

Violation  of  sanitary  laws II 

No  other  offense  constitutes  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
criminaUty. 

The  most  striking  thing  shown  by  these  figures  is  that  86  per  cert 
of  Greek  crimes  consisted  of  violations  of  corporation  ordinanM 
principally  peddling  without  license.  This  becomes  more  remaikibb 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  proportion  which  violations  of  corpoif 

a  Only  those  cases  in  which  the  defendant  was  committed  to  a  penal  imtitatioBe 
held  for  further  trial  are  included. 


IMMIGRANTS  IN  CHARITY  HOSPITALS. 


The  Immigration  Commission  sought  in  this  investigation  to  deter- 
mme  to  what  extent  recent  immigrants  become  charity  patients,  and 
also  to  determine  the  diseases  for  which  such  as  become  patients  are 
treated. 

The  Conmiission  decided  to  limit  the  investigation  to  New  York 
City,  which  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  imtmigrants  and  is  also 
the  ultimate  destination  of  a  greater  number  of  immigrants  than  is 
any  other  one  city.  The  numbers  of  the  various  nationalities  in 
that  city  are  large  enough  in  each  instance  to  permit  of  a  fair  statis- 
tical comparison.  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  are  the  largest  among 
hospitals  treating  charity  patients  chiefly,  and  they  were  selected 
for  the  special  study.  Upon  request  of  the  Commission  the  trustees 
of  Bellevue  and  Alhed  Hospitals  kindly  consented  to  allow  agents  of 
the  Commission  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  secure  as  far  as  possible 
information  from  all  charity  patients  who  entered  these  hospitals 
during  the  seven-months  period  from  August  1,  1908,  to  February 
28,1909. 

A  number  of  patients  received  into  the  hospitals  during  the  period 
covered  of  course  remained  for  some  time  after  February  and  lor  all 
such  the  Conmiission  later  secured  the  date  of  discharge,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  patients  who  were  still  in  the  hospital  in 
September,  1909,  at  which  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commission 
to  close  the  work  for  tabulation.  For  these  few  cases  the  days'  treat- 
ment shown  is  the  number  of  days  from  the  time  they  were  admitted 
to  September,  1909. 

The  tables  which  follow  do  not  include  cases  where  the  patient  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  and  discharged  on  the  same  day.  The 
information  sought  for  all  the  patients  admitted  during  the  seven 
months  related  to  race,  country  of  birth,  race  of  parents,  birthplace  of 

Earents,  length  of  time  in  the  United  States,  cause  of  treatment,  and 
mgth  of  time  treated. 

GENERAL  KATIVTrY  AND  RAGE. 

The  total  number  of  charity  patients  or  cases  included  in  the  Com- 
mission's investigation  was  23,758.  The  table  which  follows  shows, 
by  general  nativity,'  the  number  of  patients  or  cases  treated  and  the 
number  of  days'  treatment  furnished . 
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Table  1. — Number  ofoa»e»  treated  and  total  days^  treatment  fumishedf  by  generol  noting 

ofjHUient. 


Cases  treated. 

Days'  twatinsntto 
ntailMd. 

Qensral  nativity. 

Nmnber. 

Percent 

dlstriho- 

tton. 

Mmnber. 

Fwont 

ottWpfr 

tkB. 

Natlve-bom  of  native  father 

4,402 
6,770 

18.5 
28.5 

52,948 
78,279 

n.4 

NAtlve>bom  of  foreign  father 

a.1 

Total  native-born 

a  11,332 
12,426 

47.7 
62.3 

» 132,678 
140,863 

Al 

fL< 

Grand  total 

23,758 

100.0 

278,426 

mi 

•Indnding  151  native-born  persons  not  reporting  father's  birthplace. 

^  Including  1,343  days'  treatment  furnished  151  native-bom  persons  not  reporting  fMher's  UrtliplMi. 

^  Of  the  total  number  of  patients,  12,426,  or  52.3  per  cent,  were  for- 
eign-bom and  11,332,  or  47.7  per  cent,  were  native-bom.  Of  Ae 
11,332  native-bom  patients  the  oirthplace  of  father  was  not  reported 
in  151  cases.  Of  tne  remaining  11,181  native-bom,  almost  exacUy 
three-fifths  were  immigrants  of  the  second  generation  (native-bom 
of  foreign  father). 

Of  the  days'  treatment  furnished,  51.5  per  cent  were  furnished  to 
foreign-bom  patients  and  48.5  per  cent  to  native-bom  patients. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  covers  the  year  1908,  and  on  page  192  of  that  report  the 
'*cost  per  capita  per  diem,  excluding  repairs  and  replacements  and 
capital  expenditures, "  in  1908  is  stated  to  be  $1.83  +  .  Tlia  per 
capita  per  diem  cost  applied  to  the  figures  shown  in  the  table  just 
preceding,  shows  the  cost  of  treating  the  foreign-bom  patients  during 
the  seven  months  covered  by  the  Commission's  report  to  have  been 
$257,761. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  patients 
or  cases  treated*  and  the  percentage  which  that  number  forms  of  the 
total  number  of  charity  cases.  The  table  also  shows  for  each  race  the 
number  of  days'  treatment  furnished  and  the  percentage  which  that 
number  forms  of  the  total. 


Table  2. — Number  and  per  cent  of  total  cases  treated  and  number  and  per  cent  of  totd 
days*  treatment  furnished  patients,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 

[This  table  does  not  include  283  cases  for  which  definite  information  relative  to  race  was  not  aeound.] 


Cases  treated. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

NecTo 

Indian 

Native-bom  of  forelen  father,  by  race  of  father: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Danish 

Dateh 


Nmnber. 


3,762 

687 

1 

44 

23 
13 
10 


s  Less  than  0.05  per  oent. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


16.0 
.    2.6 


^.•^ 


.2 
.1 
.1 


Days'  treatment  fur- 
nished. 


Number. 


44,866 

7,484 

6 

806 

477 

68 


Peroent 
dlstribo- 

tkXL 


(•) 


i:{ 


2.9 


.3 
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Tablb  2. — Nwnh€r  and  fer  cent  of  total  cages  treated  and  numher  and  per  cent  of  total 
daya*  treatment fumUhed  patiunte,  by  general  nativity  and  race— <:;ontinued. 


Gcoanl  Dftttrtty  and  fMS. 


.  Mattre-bofn  orfofelgnlstlier,  by  noe  of  tether— Cont'd. 

t      Englteh .TT. 

5      French. 

Ocrrnan. 

Hebrew 

Irfah 

Italten 

MmgjtiT 

Nciiro 
Norw« 
Poltoh 

Rnaeian 

Scotch 

Bootch-Irlih. 

BloyenJAD 

BpsDMi 

fiwedtah 

WeWi 

Other  noes* 

PoretgD-bom: 

ArmtnlMi 

Bohcmkui  and  MoraTieui. . . 

OuMdJan,  French 

Quudian,  Other 

Chtn«ae 

Onattan 

BanMi 

Bateh 

XnflWi 

FfaiiUih 

French 

German 

Oreek 

Hebrew,  AmtrO'Hnngarlan 
Hebrew,  RoHian 

Hebrew,  Other 

•     Irkh.... 

Italian 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Poikh 

Roomanlan 

RiMrian. 

RnthenJan 

Scotch 

Slovak 

SloTenten 

Spanlih 

SwedUi 

Syrian 

'tmkUh 

Wetah 

Other  races' 

Grand  total 


Oues  treated. 


Number. 


360 

70 

1,157 

631 
3,780 

300 
64 
21 
18 
64 
21 

128 
15 
10 
11 
51 
11 
44 

20 

110 
48 
03 
14 
21 
53 
35 

487 

08 

05 

1,666 

130 

561 
1,457 

104 

4,571 

1,060 

10 

33 

210 

140 
87 

330 
11 

110 
30 

228 
68 
21 
46 

202 
21 
10 
24 
44 


23,475 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


1.1 
.8 

4.0 

3.7 
16.1 

1.3 
.3 
.1 
.1 
.8 
.1 
.5 
.1 


.3 
.3 


(«) 


7. 

.6 
3.4 
6.3 

.8 

10.5 

4.5 


(•) 


(•) 


.1 
.0 
.6 
.8 
1.4 

.5 
.1 
1.0 
.8 
.1 
.3 
.0 
.1 

.1 
.3 


loao 


Days'  treatment  fm^ 
niahed. 


Nvnber. 


3,661 

707 

15,683 

8.308 
38,000 

5,311 
783 
401 
152 

1,003 
377 

1,232 
160 
08 
170 
661 
188 
572 

561 
028 
663 

1,150 
638 
100 
671 
353 

5,015 
046 

1,334 
18,227 

1,730 

6,036 
16,863 

1,072 

47,453 

15,671 

145 

521 

3,040 

1,034 
056 

3,046 
136 

1,085 
508 

2,248 

1,011 
272 
588 

2,310 

253 

73 

243 

575 


270,567 


Percent 

dlstrtbu- 

tton. 


1.0 
.8 
6.0 
8. 
14 
1 


(•) 


6. 

2 
6 

17 
5. 


(•) 


2 
3 
2 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
3 
5 
7 
6 
2 
2 
7 
6 
6 
1 
2 
1 
7 
4 
6 
1 
4 
2 
8 
4 
1 
2 
t 
1 

1 
2 


loao 


•htm  than  0.06  per  cent. 

*"  Other  races'^^lnclodes:  Armenian,  2;  Bosnian,  3;  Canadian  other  than  French,  4;  Cuban,  2:  Croa- 
ttui.  1;  Finnish,  6;  Flemish,  1;  Oreek,  6;  Japanese,  2;  Lithuanian,  8;  Portuguese,  1;  Roumanian,  2; 
Rotbenlan,  3;  Slovak,  2;  Syrian,  1. 

•"Other  races"  Includes:  Albanian,!;  Arabian,  1;  Bosnian,  1;  Bulgarian, 8;  Cuban,  1;  Dalmatian, 5; 
Sgyptlan,  1;  Eskimo,  1;  Flemish,  8;  Hawaiian,  1;  Henegovlnlan,  1;  Montenegrin,  3;  Persian,  2;  Porto- 
IMM,  6;  Scotch-Irish,  3;  Servian,  1. 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  of  the  charity  patients  3,762,  or  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  for  whom  data  relative  to  x^j^  ^^^x^ 
secured,  were  native-bom  white  of  native  father:  5ft7 ,  ot  ^.?>  ^«t  e«t^. 
o/^  total,  were  native-bom  negroes  of  native  latYieT-,^,!?^,  ox  \^.\ 
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notivi^  and  raet — Continue 


Dnit.ljBrrlui.l 
•"Otba'no»''>DcIiKl«:  JIbuilui,  I;  .^rablaD,  I-  Bosnian,  1:  Balnrtan.B-,  CiAian,  v,  'Ot&ioiM»ii,% 


Immigrant  in  Charity  Hospitals. 
Taalk7. —  Ytanfoniffn-bvrnpatientthavebtenintJitUniUdSbiUt.byTii 


'  liMt,K  Svoteb-Iriih.  3;  Bctvlaa, 


Include!:  AlbanlL...  _. _. _,  .  . 

'    "'     '      ~   HbvkUbi],  U  UensgovlDlan,  l 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  for  the  principal  races  the  per  cent 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  each  specined  period  of  years: 

Table  8. — Fer  cent  offoreignrhom  patienU  in  the  United  States  each  specified  ntmher  0/ 

yearSf  by  race. 

[This  table  iodadeB  only  noes  rcpraaented  by  90  or  more  patients.    The  total,  however,  Is  for  lU 

foreign-bom.) 


Race. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Ftonish 

French 

German. 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Austro-Hungarian . . . . 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other ^. 

Irish 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Total 


Per  cent  In  the  United  States  ea^  Qwdfled  mBBlNr 

of  years. 


Under  6. 


07.1 
31.0 
10.6 
12.9 
6G.7 
23.1 
28.6 
10.1 
£3.7 
.29.6 
16.6 
81.8 
42.6 
63.0 
41.0 

9.2 
48.6 
80.0 
69.0 
£3.6 
20.0 
66.2 
73.0 
83.3 
21.1 
48.6 
69.6 
16.7 
61.9 

4.2 


28.0 


6to9. 

10  to  14. 

16  to  19. 

26.0 

10.7 

7.1 

17.2 

6.0 

a6 

6.4 

10.6 

10.6 

16.1 

16.1 

12.9 

28.6 

4.8 

.0 

17.3 

3.8 

17.3 

14.3 

6.7 

26.7 

10.1 

10.7 

10.9 

26.3 

6.3 

7.4 

10.6 

9.6 

13.7 

10.3 

6.6 

13.6 

10.4 

4.6 

1.5 

22.7 

12.7 

&3 

20.3 

7.8 

9.3 

23.4 

6.9 

&0 

9.2 

9.8 

12.6 

23.8 

10.0 

8.0 

18.8 

9.4 

9.4 

23.3 

6.7 

8.8 

21.7 

16.9 

.7 

17.6 

8.2 

12.9 

18.2 

6.0 

4.4 

12.2 

3.6 

7.0 

6.7 

3.3 

6.7 

8.1 

9.4 

9.9 

22.1 

6.9 

11.8 

16.2 

2.2 

6.5 

20.2 

13.1 

17.7 

38.1 

.0 

.0 

4.2 

12.5 

&3 

14.2 

8.9 

10.8 

20  or  over. 


0.0 
87.1 
6L7 
41.0 
.0 
18.6 
&7 
«l8 

7.4 
86.8 
618 

2.8 

lie 

0.6 

20.7 

A8 
9.6 

HI 
7.1 
&0 

4L8 

7.8 

4.8 

.0 

51.6 

U.8 
t5 

32.8 
.0 

70.8 


Of  the  12,172  foreig^i-bom  for  whom  this  information  was  secured 
28  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United  States  under  five  years,  14.2  per 
cent  from  five  to  nine  years,  8.9  per  cent  from  ten  to  fourteen  years, 
10.8  per  cent  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years,  and  38.1  per  cent  twenty 
years  or  over. 

Thirteen  of  the  30  races  included  in  this  table  show  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  patients  with  a  residence  in  the  United  States  of  less  than 
five  years.    These  races  are  as  follows: 

Table  9. — Races  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  patients  less  than  five  years  in  the  United 

States, 


Race. 


RathenJan. 

Greek 

Russian.... 

Spanish 

Croatian... 

Polish 

SjTkm 


Percent 

in  the 

United 

States 

less  than 

6  years. 


83.3 
81.3 
73.0 
69.6 
66.7 
65.2 
61.9 


Magyar.. 

Armenian 

Finnish 

Neero  (foreign-bom). 
Hebrew,  Russian . . . 
Lithuanian 
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A  very  small  proportion  of  recent  arrivals  is  found  among  the  Welsh, 
Irish;  and  French  Canadian  patients.  The  per  cent  with  a  residence 
in  the  United  States  of  less  than  five  years  is  for  the  Welsh  4.2;  for 
the  Irish  9.2,  and  for  the  French  Canadian  10.6. 

Of  the  30  raceS;  5  show  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  to  have 
been  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  over.  These  races  are  as 
follows: 

Table  10. — Race9  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  patients  twenty  years  or  more  in  the  United 

States. 


Race. 


Percent 
in  the 

United 
States 

20  years 

or  over. 


Welsh 

Canadian,  French 

Irish 

Qcnnan 

Scotch. 


70.8 
61.7 
50.3 
54.3 
51.6 


Four  races  report  no  patient  as  having  been  in  the  United  States 
twenty  years  or  over-^the  Armenian;  Croatian,  Ruthenian,  and 
Svrian. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  the  races  represented  by  20  or 
more  patients  the  per  cent  who  had  been  in  the  united  States  under 
one  year,  the  per  cent  in  the  United  States  under  two  years,  and  the 
per  cent  in  tiie  United  States  under  three  years: 

Tablb  11. — Per  cent  of  foretgn-bom  patterns  in  tlie  United  States  less  than  three  years, 

by  race. 

[TUs  table  includes  only  races  represented  by  20  or  more  patients.    The  total,  however,  Is  for  all  fureign- 

bom.J 


Race. 


Annenlan... 

^'^H^^ffTi  and  Moravian.. . 

Canadian,  French 

doadlan.  Other 

Croatian 

Dtnbh 

Dotch 

English 

Rnnlsh 

Frtnch 

Gennan 

Greek 

Hebnw,  Aostfo-Hangarian 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebiaw,  Other 

Irldi 

Italian 

Uthoanian 

NSpO ................. 

Norwegiaa 

PMIrii 

Rosrian 

Ruthenian 

ooonsii. 

Botak 

Bpnirii 

SiiediA 

Sjfilan 

WdA 

: 

OMca  ^—nxL  2—11 18 


Number 
zeporthig 

Per  cent  in  the  United  States— 

complete 
data. 

Under  1 

Under  2 

Under  3 

year. 

years. 

years. 

28 

17.9 

28.6 

39.3 

116 

3.4 

13.8 

20.7 

47 

4.3 

4.3 

6.4 

93 

6.5 

8.6 

11.8 

21 

14.3 

28.6 

61.9 

52 

7.7 

11.5 

13.5 

35 

&6 

22.9 

22.9 

476 

4.4 

8.8 

12.6 

95 

3.2 

17.9 

33.7 

95 

7.4 

14.7 

20.0 

1,625 

3.4 

6.8 

10  3 

134 

17.2 

44.0 

61.0 

551 

5.8 

16.3 

27.8 

1,431 

6.9 

17.9 

31.0 

188 

9.0 

18.6 

28.7 

4,493 

1.5 

ai 

5.1 

1,032 

7.1 

17.6 

31.2 

32 

3.1 

28.1 

40.6 

210 

6.2 

20.0 

36.7 

138 

10.9 

21.7 

35.5 

85 

.0 

2.4 

8.2 

319 

8.8 

27.3 

45.8 

115 

11.3 

42  6 

02.6 

30 

16.7 

40.0 

eo.o 

223 

3.1 

7.6 

12.1 

68 

1.5 

14.7 

26.0 

46 

28.3 

41.3 

45.7 

196 

1.5 

•    6.1 

lai 

21 

.0 

19.0 

33.3 

24 

.0 

K.1  \              K.1 

12,172 

1               ^^ 

\           V^M 

>\             ^1.^ 
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Table  21. — Distribulicn  of  classes  of  crime:  New    York  county  and  suprenu  caurte, 

1907  and  1908, 


Convictions^  Number. 

Coontry  of  birth  of  offender. 

Total. 

Qainllll 
offenaea. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 

Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

Unclani- 
fled 

OflCDMS. 

United  States 

7,286 

6,665 

855 

600 

135 

la 

Awtrfft-HimgiMry . ....            „-,-... 

419 
124 
161 
514 
278 
1,183 
96 
640 

280 
85 
115 
360 
197 
445 
63 
498 

78 
16 
13 
67 
46 
466 
17 

84 

* 

31 
14 
17 
54 
24 
244 
11 
86 

10 

1 

Il- 
ls 

3 
13 

2 
12 

» 

Canada T. .' 

8 

Knglarid ,     ,  - 

t 

Oennany 

» 

Ireland 

1 

Italy 

It 

Poland 

1 

RoiHla 

17 

Total  foreign  a 

3.879 

2,345 

.     873 

486 

72 

IM 

Omnd  total ....         ...... 

11.165 

8,010 

1,728 

994 

207 

m 

Convictions:  Per  cent  distrllmtlon. 

Country  of  birth  of  offender. 

Total. 

Oainftil 
offenses. 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 

Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

Undairi- 

fled 
offenss. 

United  States 

100.0 

77.8 

11.7 

7.0 

1.9 

1.7 

AuntrifknungAry ,  ^ 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

66.8 
68.5 
71.4 
70.0 
70.9 
37.6 
65.6 
77.1 

18.6 
12.9 
8.1 
13.0 
16.5 
39.3 
17.7 
13.0 

7.4 
11.3 
10.6 
10.6 

8.6 
20.6 
11.6 

6.4 

2.4 
.8 
S.8 
2.6 
1.1 
1.1 
2.1 
1.9 

i8 

6.5 

England 

il 

19 

Irtland 

2.9 

L4 

Poland 

11 

S.I 

100.0 

60.5 

22.5 

12.6 

1.9 

IT 

100.0 

71.7 

15.5 

8.9 

1.9 

to 

a  Includes  "  Other  countries." 

The  largest  number  of  convictions  were  found  to  be  for  the  gainful 
offenses^  such  convictions  comprising  neariy  three-fourths  of  the  totil 
number.  Tliis  table  shows  that  the  gainful  offenses  occurred  with 
greatest  relative  frequency  among  the  crimes  of  the  native-bom 
and  those  bom  in  Russia — the  percentage  of  the  former  being  77.8 
and  of  the  latter  77.1.  In  each  nationality  group  except  theltalias 
the  gainful  offenses  composed  over  six-tenths  of  all  the  crimeB. 
Of  the  total  offenses  of  the  Italians,  however,  they  formed  only  37.6 
per  cent^  a  proportion  so  much  less  than  tnat  found  in  an^  other 
nationality  OToup  as  to  strikingly  differentiate  Italian  criminahty  with 
respect  to  the  gainful  offenses. 

It  is  notable  that  of  the  four  nationalities  having  the  largest  po^ 
centages  of  these  crimes,  three  are  English-speaKing — ^Americans, 
English,  and  Irish.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  only  clasi 
of  crime  which  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  offenses  of  tta 
American-bom  than  of  those  of  any  immigrant  group. 
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OAUSE  OF  TBEATMENT. 

The  various  causes  of  treatment  have  been  classified  in  22  groups. 
This  CToupin^  follows  as  closely  as  possible  the  Manual  of  Intema- 
tionafClassincation  of  Causes  of  Death,  used  bv  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  ^ups  and  the  number  of  cases  included 
in  each  group  are  shown  in  tne  following  table: 

Tablb  15. — Number  and  per  cent  of  ccues  treated  for  each  specified  cause. 


Ctuae  of  tfMtment. 


Number  of 


NatiTe- 
bom. 


Typbold,  maltria,  and  other  epidemJo  di»- 

TabeRmleatoii^fheluiiCi 

Otiiar  tabevcaiar  diaeaeM 

gfphflto 

Ooooniiea. 

Qyioar  and  tumor 

Bheomatlam,  aoote 

Rbenmatlsm,  ohmilo , 

AloohoHgm,  aonte  and  diron|c 

Drag  habit 

InwDity 

oSg  mawBOB  of  .tt>B  Barvoos  lyitem! ! '.'.'.. 
DiMaaea  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  sya- 

tem.  •.•...•.•••••••..•...••••.•..••..•.. 

Dinaaes  d  the  reapir^iory  syitem  (tubei^ 

eoloais  excepted) 

H«nia 

DiMaaea  of  the  digestive  qrttem  (cancer 

and  hernia  excepted) 

DiwMna  of  the  male  genital  organs  (not 

otherwise  classified) 

Dtaeaaes  of  the  female  genital  organs  (not 

otherwise  classified) 

PregBancT.  pctftorition,  and  diseases  of.. . 

Diseassa  of  inlancy 

Tianmatlsma,  bmms,  etc 

OinsM  not  elsewhere  specified 

Total 


400 

638 

73 

114 

82 

94 

01 

151 

2,895 

71 

544 

108 

273 

368 

788 
161 

1,142 

230 

274 
472 
206 
1,116 
003 


11,332 


Foreign- 
bom. 


611 
779 

58 
106 

04 

181 

125 

248 

2,264 

26 
941 

57 
371 

587 

638 
196 

1,105 

306 

310 
687 


1,531 
1,125 


12,426 


TotaL 


1,110 

1,417 
131 
220 
176 
275 
186 
304 

5,150 
07 

1,485 
165 
644 

045 

1,401 
357 

2,337 

545 

584 
1,150 

296 
2,647 
2,028 


23,758 


Per  cent  distribotkni. 


NaUve- 
bom. 


4.4 

5.6 

.6 

1.0 

.7 

.8 

.5 

1.3 

25.5 

.6 

4.8 

1.0 

2.4 

3.2 

6.8 
1.4 

lai 

2.1 

2.4 
4.2 
2.'6 
9.8 
&0 


100.0 


Foreign- 
bom. 


4.9 

&3 

.5 

.9 

.8 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

18.2 

.2 

7.6 

.5 

3.0 

4.7 

5.1 
1.6 

9.6 

2.5 

2.5 

5.5 

.0 

12.3 

9.1 


loao 


Total. 


4.7 

6.0 
.6 
.9 
.7 

1.8 
.8 

1.7 

21.7 

.4 

&8 
.7 

2.7 

4.0 

5.9 
L5 

9.8 

2.3 

2.5 
4.9 

1.2 

11.1 

8.5 


100.0 


This  table  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  cases  21.7  per  cent 
were  treated  for  alcohc)Usm,  11.1  per  cent  for  traumatisms,  bums, 
etc.,  9.8  per  cent  for  diseases  of  tne  digestive  system  (cancer  and 
hernia  excepted),  6.3  per  cent  for  insanity,  and  6  per  cent  for  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lun^. 

In  the  table  iimich  follows  is  shown  for  each  specified  cause  of 
treatment  the  per  cent  of  patients  native-born  and  the  per  cent 
foreign-bom. 
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Burglary  is  the  only  gainful  offense  which  caused  a  larger  pe^ 
centage  or  the  convictions  of  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  than  of 
the  convictions  of  persons  bom  in  anv  foreign  coimtry.  As  is  shown 
by  the  foUowiiig  table,  extortion  was  the  crime  of  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  Italian,  Iri^,  ana  Austro-Hungarian  offenders,  forgery  and  fraud 
of  the  Canadian,  Gerfnan,  and  English,  larceny  and  receiving  stolen 
property  of  the  Russian,  English,  Irish,  Austro-Hungarian,  and 
Canadian,  and  robbery  of  the  Polish  and  Italian : 

Table  22. — Relative  Jrequencjf  ofgai'nful  offenue:  New  York  county  and  supreme  cowit, 

1907  and  1908. 


Country  of  birth  of  offoider. 


A  U  gtth^ul  ofentu. 

United  States 

Russia 

England 

Ireland 

Germany , 

Canada 

Austria-Hungary 

Poland 

Italy , 

Burglaqf. 

United  States 

Poland , 

Oennany 

Russia 

Ireland 

Canada , 

England 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Extortion, 

Italy 

Ireland 

Austria-Hungary 

United  States 

Qermany 

Russia 

Canada 

England 

Poland 


Perosnt 
oftotaL 


77.8 
77.1 
71.4 
7a  0 
70.0 
68.5 
66.8 
66.6 
37.6 


29.9 
28.1 
25.9 
24.1 
2L6 
19.4 
18.6 
17.2 
10.6 


3.06 
1.08 
.48 
.22 
.19 
.15 
.00 
.00 
.00 


Country  of  birth  of  offender. 


Forgery  and/rentd. 

Canada 

Germany 

Englana 

United  States 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Ireland 

Poland 

Italy 

JLoromff  and  reeeMng  atoUn  propertf. 

Russia 

England 

Ireland 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

United  Stotes 

Germany 

Poland 

Italy 

Robbery. 

Poland 

Italy 

United  States 

Canada 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Englana 

IreUnd 


Perooit 
oftotiL 


t 


iOI 
lU 
lU 
101 

la 

2.11 

1.(0 

LM 


48.5 
48.4 

46.0 
4f.e 
4L9 
4L) 
39.} 
32.S 

aai 


4.a 

3.3 
3.S 

3.2 
L7 
L4 
L4 
L2 
LI 


Every  oflFense  of  personal  violence  occurred  with  greater  relatire 
frequency  among  the  crimes  of  some  CToup  of  immigrant  oflFenders 
than  among  the  crimes  of  the  American-bom.  As  the  table  following 
shows,  the  Italians  had  the  largest  percentage  of  convictions  of  three 
of  these  offenses — abduction  and  kidnaping,  assault,  and  homicide— 
and  shared  with  the  Germans  the  highest  percentage  of  convictions 
of  the  fourth  offense — rape. 
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The  fact  that  all  those  treated  for  "diseases  of  infancy  "  were  native^ 
bom  is  probably  due  to  the  considerably  larger  proportion  of  children 
among  the  native-born  than  among  the  foreign-bom.  The  ages  of 
the  patients  of  each  race  are  shown  in  a  submquent  table,  but  the 
table  which  immediately  follows  shows,  by  general  nativity,  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  patients  within  each  specified  ^;e  group : 

Tablb  n.^Ag*  of  potMfUt,  by  gm*rat  notmty. 
IThli  tabit  dos  not  ladod*  108  panoni  lor  vbom  eoarsittt  <l*tft  mn  aM  lenitsil.] 


The  table  next  presented  shows  for  each  race  the  number  of 
patients  treated  for  each  of  the  specified  caiises. 
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lar^  proportions  of  arrests  than  any  other  nationalities ;  (3)  thstl 
Chinese  alone  had  a  smaller  percent^e  of  arrests  for  thn  w)i 
group  of  offenses  of  personal  violence  and  for  the  specific  crimes 
simple  assault,  violent  assault,  and  homicide  than  the  white  Am 
cans;  and  (4)  that  the  relative  frequency  of  arrests  was  less  anu 
American  negro  offenders  for  the  offenses  of  personal  violence  ti 
unit  and  for  simple  and  violent  assault  than  among  a  considen 
number  of  the  foreign  nationaUties,  the  percentage  of  arrests  amo 
the  American  negroes  being  large  only  in  the  case  of  homicide,  i 
even  here  it  was  exceeded  oy  that  of  the  ItaUans. 
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Of  the  16  races  included  in  the  foregoing  table  9  report  alcoholism 
as  the  principal  cause  of  treatment.  The  races  showing  alcoholism  as 
the  cause  of  treatment  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cases  for  the  race 
are  shown  in  the  table  following: 

TabIiB  21. — sftocif  showing  aleoJuilum  as  ca^tss  of  trsalrMnt  in  at  Uast  ons-fourth  of 

th$  casts. 


General  asUritj  and  noe. 

Percent 

of  total 

cases  for 

each  race. 

Qeneral  nativity  and  race. 

Percent 

of  total 

cases  for 

each  race. 

Native-born  of  fdrdgn-born  Irish  lather.. 
Zilih,  for«lKn-bom..x^x.  ^*....  »  x.x  ... 

39.6 
8&9 
30.3 
27.5 

Native-bom  of  foreign-bom  English  f^ 
ther 

27.5 

fi49K!>h  fonlm-bom 

Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 

* 

26.1 

Enfllsh,  tvnigjn-Ynm 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  16  races  the  principal 
cause  of  treatment  and  the  per  cent  of  patients  treated  for  that 
cause. 

Table  22.— -Principal  cause  of  treatment  and  per  cent  of  patients  treated,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity 
and  race. 

Cause  of  treatment. 

Per 

cent. 

General  nativity 
and  race. 

Cause  of  treatment 

Per 
cent. 

NaUve-bom  of 

Alcoholism 

25.1 
11.9 

27.5 
18.4 
17.6 
39.6 

17.3 

1 

Foreign-bom: 

English 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Magyar 

Polish 

Alcoholism 

27.6 

White 

do 

Traumatisms,  bums,  etc. . . 
Alcoholism 

12.8 

Negro 

Pregnancy,  parturition, 
and  diseases  of  t  r . .  -r  r . .  . 

13.1 
35.9 

Natlve-bom  of 
loreignfMher, 
by  raoe  of  fo- 

Alooholkm 

TrRumatL«mis,  bums,  etc. . . 
Pregnancy,  parturition, 
and  diseases  of ....  ^  ^ ... . 

19.6 
18.7 

do 

16.7 

Englbh 

German .... 

Scotch 

Swedish.... 

Alcoholism 

30.3 

do 

do 

14.9 

Hebrew.... 
Irlfh 

TitiiimAtisnu,  bums,  etc. . . 
Alcoholism 

Italian 

Traumatisms,  bums,  etc. . . 

The  causes  of  treatment  which  are  proportionally  important  among 
immigrants  of  the  first  generation  (foreign-bom)  are  also  almost  with- 
out exception  proportionally  important  among  immigrants  of  the  sec- 
ond generation  (native-bom  of  foreign  father).-  A  comparison  in  this 
respect  is  possible  between  immigrants  of  the  first  and  second  gener- 
ation for  5  races,  the  English,  (jerman,  Hebrew,  Irish,  and  Italian. 
A  table  comparing  first  and  second  generation  immigrants  of  each  of 
these  races  is  next  presented. 
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The  total  of  offenses  against  public  policy  was  proportionately  greater 
among  the  Chinese  offenders  than  amon^  those  of  any  other  nationality. 
This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  large  niimber  of  Chinese  gambling  cases. 
Of  offenses  of  violence  against  public  policy  the  Italians,  Slavonians^ 
Austrians,  and  Lithuanians  had  the  highest  percentage  of  arrests. 
This  is  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  three  of  these,  the 
Italians,  Slavonians,  and  Lithuanians,  had  the  greatest  relative 
frequency  of  arrests  for  offenses  of  personal  violence.  The  violation 
of  city  ordinances  was  far  more  common  among  the  Greeks  than  among 
any  other  group  of  persons.  The  higher  percentage  of  arrests  for 
vagrancy  among  the  American  whites  and  the  English  than  amoif 
any  other  nationalities  is  noteworthy. 

The  figures  of  offenses  against  chastity,  as  presented  in  the  foUowioff 
table,  show  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  such  offenses  was  found 
among  the  French  offenders,  and  that  crimes  connected  with  prostitu- 
tion formed  a  larger  percentage  of  all  the  crimes  of  that  nationiditj 
than  of  those  of  any  other.  With  the  exception  of  the  French  and 
Russian  immigrant  groups,  offenses  against  ciiastity  taken  as  a  whob 
were  more  frequent  causes  of  arrest  among  American  white  offenden 
than  among  those  of  any  foreign-bom  ^oup,  although  they  formed 
larger  percentages  of  the  crimes  of  American  negroes  than  they  did  d 
the  crimes  of  American  whites.  The  American  negro  percentage  is, 
^  however,  less  than  the  French  or  Russian. 

Table   29. — Relative  frequency  of  offenses   against  chastity:    Chicago    police  amitt, 

1905  to  1908. 


Nationality  of  ofTendpr. 

rer  cent 
of  total. 

Nationality  of  offender. 

Percwt 

of  total 

A 11  offenses  Offainst  chastity. 
French 

11.  f) 
9.0 
7.G 
4.8 
4.0 
4.4 
4.0 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
2.9 
2.0 
2.5 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 
1.4 

Crimes  connected  with  prostitution. 
French 

UlI 

Russian.  ,                                          ,     , 

Russian 

7.t 

American.  Ncero 

.  American,  Nepro 

if 

American.  White 

;  Chinese 

it 

Austrian 

■  American,  White 

il 

Chinese 

Austrian 

tl 

Canariian 

Canadian 

U 

Englisii 

Enellsh 

V 

TtAii^n  . 

Italian 

11 

German 

German 

11 

Slavonian 

.  Norwejjlan 

Lf 

Swedish 

Danish 

U 

NorwM^ian 

S  w  ed  Lsh 

LJ 

Bohemian .   , 

SooU;h 

LI 

Danish 

Irish 

U 

T^thuaninHx 

Dohcmian 

L» 

Polish 

GreeJc 

.t 

Greek 

Slavonian 

.1 

Scotch 

Polish 

.1 

Irish 

Lithuanian ,..  ,, 

.1 

_ 

MASSACHUSETTS    PENAL    INSTITITTIONS:    COMMITMENTS     DUBINO    IB* 

YEAR    ENDING   SEPTEMBER  30,    1909. 

Periodic  reports  of  all  commitments  are  made  to  the  state  boaidrfi 
prison  conmiissioners  by  all  penal  institutions  in  Massachusell 
These  reports  show  the  country  of  birth  of  each  offender  and  (wi 
the  exception  of  those  from  tne  state  farm°)  of  his  father,  tOjg0tlM 
with  the  crime  for  which  he  was  committed  and  other  personaidib 

<>  The  reporis  of  the  state  farm  alone  fail  to  show  the  country  of  birth  of  the  offeodtf^j 
father. 
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Tablb  23. — 


Companion  of  immigranU  of  the  first  and  second  generations  vfith  respect  to 

cause  of  treatment — Continued. 


HEBREW. 


Omse  of  trMtment 


Tnaznatisms.  bums,  etc 

DisMses  of  the  dlgntlve  sys- 
tem (cancer  tna  hernia  ex- 
cepted)   

Insaoiltj 

Prmancy,  parturition,  and 
diseases  of 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lunfs 

IHseases  of  the  respiratory  sjrs- 
tern  (tuberookMas  excepted). 

Typhoid,  malaila,  and  other 
epidemic  diseases... 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  dr^ 
colatory  system 

Diseases  of  the  nenrous  st»- 
tem  not  ebsidiare  spedfled. 

Diseases  of  the  female  genital 
orcaas  (not  otherwise  das- 
slfled) 


Per  cent  of  cases 
treated  for  each 


Foreign- 
bom 
Hebrew. 


13.1 

13.6 
10.4 

9.0 
7.0 

6.1 

5.8 

5.1 

4.3 

3.7 


Native- 
born  of 
Hebrew 
lather. 


17.6 

14.0 
4.3 

2.4 
2.7 

13.8 

7.4 

1.7 

3.2 

.8 


Cause  of  treatment. 


Diseases  of  the  male  genital 
organs  (not  otherwise  clas- 
sined) 

Hernia 

Rheumatism,  chrooio 

Rheumatism,  acute. , 

Gonorrhea. 

(dancer  and  tumor , 

Alcoholism,  acute  and  chronic, 

Tubercular  diseases  not  else- 
wliero  specifled. 

STphlUs 

Eldlepsy 

Drug  habit 

Diseases  of  inftocy 


Per  cent  of  cases 
treated  for  each 


Foreign- 
bom 
Hebrew. 


3.4 
2.1 
1.8 
1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
.0 

.8 
.5 
.4 
.2 
.0 


NatlTe- 

bomof 

Hebrew 

father. 


1.3 
1.1 
.8 
.3 
1.1 
.3 
.0 

1.0 
.6 
.3 
.2 

lai 


IRISH. 


Cwam  of  treatment. 


Alcoholism,  acuta  and  chronic. 

Traumatisms,  bums,  etc 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem (cancar  and  hernia  ex- 
cepted)   

Insaiilty 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  cir- 
culatory 83rstem 

Tubercuknis  of  the  lungs 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem (tnbereukMBs  excepted). 

Typhoid,  malaria,  and  other 
epidenilo  diseases 

Prenwncy,  parturition,  and 
diseases  of 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem not  elsewhere  specifled . 


Per  cent  of  oases 
treated  for  each 
cause. 


Foreign- 
bom 
Irish. 


35.9 
1L7 


8.3 
5.6 

5.4 
4.6 


Native- 
bom  Of 
Irish 
father. 


39.6 
8.6 


8.0 
4.0 

3.4 
6.5 


3.9 

5.0 

3.5 

3.2 

2.8 

2.7 

2.1 

2.1 

Cause  of  treatment. 


Rheumatism,  chronic 

Diseases  of  the  male  genital 

organs  (not  otherwise  das- 

slfled). 


Diseases  of  the  female  genital 
organs  (not  otherwise  clas- 
sified).  

Cancer  and\umor 

Hernia 

Syphilis 

Rheumatism,  acute 

Epilepsy .•. 

Gonorrhea. 

Tubercular  diseases  not  else- 
where spedfled 

Drug  haUt ^ 

Diseases  of  in  fane  J 


Per  cent  of 
treated   for  each 
oansa. 


Fortign- 
bom 
Irish. 


2.1 


1.4 


1.3 
1.3 
1.0 
.9 
.7 
.3 
.3 


.2 


(•) 


.0 


Nativfw 

bom  of 

Irish 

father. 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 
.8 

1.0 
.8 
.6 
.8 
.6 

.8 

.6 

1.1 


«  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  30. — Distribution  of  classes  of  crime:  Massachusetts  penal  institutions,  Od.  1, 

1908,  to  Sept.  SO,  1909— Continued. 


Commitments:  Per  cent  distrllmtlon. 

Nativity  of  ofTender. 

■ 

Total. 

Gainftil 
oflenaea. 

Oflenaei 
ofpeiw 
sonal 

violenoe. 

Offenfles 
against 
public 
policy. 

Offenses 

against 

chastity. 

IMof- 
feoMii 

NAtive-bom  of  native  father 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

20.6 

18.7 
14.4 
18.0 
10.0 
14.0 

13.1 

11.5 

7.5 

5.5 

19.4 

4.4 

20.7 

15.0 

16.6 

8.4 

6.7 

6.3 

4.4 

4.3 
4.0 
3.6 
1.5 

22.8 

5.0 

5.3 

7.0 

7.7 

3.0 

24.0 

16.4 

15.5 

2.7 

4.6 

68.0 

70.7 
75.6 
60.0 
83.5 
78.2 

61.6 
76.2 
81.9 
86.1 
67.1 

sao 

41.8 
66.8 
62.3 
85.6 
86.5 

8.8 

3.7 
2.3 
2.5 
1.6 
3.3 

1.3 
6.0 
2.8 

8.2 
1.1 
11.1 
1.4 
3.0 
1.8, 
1.8  1 

IS 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 

2.6 

England 

14 

Oermany ^  x  ^  x 

IS 

Ireland .'. 

1.4 

Scotland 

11 

Foreign-born,  by  country  of  birth: 

Austria- Hungary 

LS 

Canada .XX     X 

IS 

Eneland .' 

16 

Finland 

LO 

Qennany 

16 

Ireland 

L4 

Italy 

14 

Poland 

.6 

Russia 

16 

Scotland 

L4 

Sweden 

1.4 

Orand  total  « , 

M00.0 

12.3 

5.1 

78.0 

2.7 

L9 

Native-bom  of  native  father 

100.0 

100.0 

d  100.0 

100.0 

20.6 

12.4 

15.5 

8.5 

5.3 
3.9 
4.3 
6.0 

68.0 
79.9 
75.6 
80.0 

3.8 
2.0 
2.7 
2.7 

IS 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father  *" 

1.9 

Total  native-bom : . . . 

16 

Foreign-bora  c *. 

L6 

a  Includes  "Other  oountHo3"  and  persons  not  reporting  nativity  or  parentage. 

b  Includes  10  commitments  of  person.*  not  reporting  nativity. 

c  Includes  "  Other  countries." 

d  Includes  121  commitments  of  persons  not  reporting  parentage. 

This  table  shows  that  only  one  p:roup  of  immigrant  offenders  had 
a  lar<]:er  proportion  of  commitments  for  the  gainful  offenses  than 
the  group  of  those  native-bom  of  native  father.  This  immigrant 
group  is  that  of  Italian  birth,  of  whose  total  commitments  those  for 
the  gainful  offenses  formed  20.7  per  cent.  Between  this  percentage 
and  that  of  the  native-bom  of  native  father,  however,  the  difference 
is  slight,  the  latter  being  20.6  per  cent.  Not  only  had  no  foreign-born 
group  except  the  Italian  so  nigh  a  pejcenta^e  of  commitments  for 
the  gainful  offenses  as  had  the  native-bom  of  native  father,  but  the 
percentage  of  none  of  the  groui)s  of  native-born  of  foreign  father 
equaled  that  fi^re.  Five  of  the  immigrant  nationalities,  Scotchi 
English,  Swedisii,  Finnish,  and  Irish,  show  smaller  percentages  thift 
anv  group  of  native-bom  of  immigrant  father. 

bf  the  five  groups  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  four  show  laiglf 
percentages  than  the  foreign-bom  of  corre^sponding  race.  The  ampe 
exception  is  that  of  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  whoM  fktllH* 
came  from  Germany,  their  percentage  being  18  while  that  of  psiMii 
of  German  birth  is  19.4.  The  groups  of  Canadian,  E!ngliah|  laA  I 
and  Scotch  parentage  had,  respectively,  larger  percentages  ♦"■■•^iii  ■ 
groups  of  Canadian,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  oirth. 

Six  of  the  11  immigrant  groups  appearing  in  the  above  ta 
higher  percentages  of  commitments  ror  offenses  of  peiBQ] 
than  the  group  of  persons  native-bom  of  native  rathe" 
six  the  Italian  is  the  largest  percentage,  offenses  of  pew 
causing  24  per  cent  of  all  the  commitments  of  persona  I 
"iext  in  rank  is  the  Austro-Hungarian  group,  whose  peroei 
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lowing  this  is  the  Polish  percentage,  which  is  16.4,  and  fourth  ij 

k  is  the  Russian  group^  15.5  per  cent  of  whose  commitments  wer 

offenses  of  personal  violence.     The  other  two  immigrant  group 

ring  larger  percentages  than  that  of  persons  native-born  of  nativi 

ler  are  the  German  and  Finnish,  in  Doth  of  which  offenses  of  per 

al  violence  played  a  much  smaller  part  than  in  the  four  immigran 

ups  first   mentioned.     The  German  percentage   is   7.7  and  th< 

jiish  7.     Considerably  less  than  that  or  any  of  these  six  groups  wa 

proportion  of  commitments  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  o 

ive-bom  offenders  of  native  father,  the  percentage  being  5.3. 

Uthough  six  immigrant  groups  show  higher  percentages  of  com 

ments  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  than  the  group  of  person 

ive-bom  of  native  father,  not  one  of  the  five  groura  of  native 

n  children  of  immigrants  has  a  higher  percentage.     This  appear 

remarkable,  however,  when  it  is  observed  that  only  one  or  thes 

!  groups   (that  of  German  descent)  consisted  of  persons  whos 

lers  came  from  any  of  the  countries  of  birth  of  the  six  immigran 

jps  above  referred  to  (Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Poland,  Russia 

many,  and  Fiidand).     This  is  probably  chiefly  duo  to  the  fact  tha 

of  these  nationalities  except  the  German  are  of  comparatively 

nt  immigration  and  thus  have  not  large  numbers  of  Ainericaii 

1  children  of  criminal  age.     But  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  five  o 

six  immigrant  groups  exhibiting  greater  relative  frequency  o 

ises  of  personal  violence  than  that  sliown  by  the  group  of  person 

ve-bom  of  nonimmigrant  parentage  should  have  come  fron 

itries  of  recent  immigration. 

le  relations  of  the  native-bom  groups  of  foreign  parentage  U 
corresponding  groups  of  foreign  birth  are  rather  unlike  tlios 
'n  by  the  figures  of  commitments  for  the  gainful  offenses.  Com 
lents  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  are  shown  to  have  beei 
ivelv  less  frequent  among  the  groups  of  pei-sons  nativo-hom  o 
^  father  than  among  the  corresponding  grouj)s  of  the  foreign 
,  four  of  the  five  native  groups  of  foreign  j)areiitago  (that  of  Irisl 
itage  bein^  the  exception)  showing  smaller  ])ercentages  thai 
orrespondmg  immigrant  grou])s. 

'enses  against  public  policy  caused  a  greater  number  of  commit 
s  to  penal  institutions  in  Massachusetts  durintr  the  year  ending 
«mber  30,  1909,  than  all  other  crimes  combined,  tlie  iuiiii))er  o 
commitments  being  22,099. 

the  total  commitments  of  the  foreign-boni  from  Ireland  the] 
•d  the  largest  proportion,  90  per  cent.  Of  those  of  tlie  foreign 
From  Italy  they  comprised  the  smalK».st,  41.S  per  cent. 
of  the  11  immigrant  groups  of  offenders — ttiose  from  Ireland 
m,  Finland,  Scotland,  li^ngland,  and  Canada — and  nil  of  the  .' 
s  of  native-bom  offenders  of  immigrant  parentage,  had  highe 
itages  of  commitments  for  offenses  against  public  policy  thai 
itive-bom  of  nonimmigrant  parantaise- 

he  immigrant  groups  that  of  Lri^  ^^ropor 

nd  of  the  American-bom  ^  ^ai 

rgest.     Next  in  rank  to  tiyt^ 
xe  the  percentages  of  tho-" 
ch  countries  is  repnBflP 
I  shown  in  the  table. 
t  in  order  among  tha 
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Tabu  26.— Detailed  etaUmeia  d  bten  tn  the  United  SlaUa 

Uettian 

BYrmLiB. 


CAMCBB  AND  T 


RHEUUATISV,  CHRONIC. 


IBM,  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC. 


asioi  '—VOL  2—11 — ^18 
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Tablb  26.— Dtfteilee/  ttatenuni  relative  to  patienti  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 

le$8  than  one  year— Continued. 

HERNIA. 


Genmui. 

Do.. 

Oreek... 


Time  In 

United 

States. 


2  months.. 
7  months.. 
do 


Days  in 
hospital. 


6 
1 
6 


Race. 


Hebrew,  Russian. 

Italian 

Polish 


Time  In 

United 

States. 


6  months.. 
2  weeks. . . 
1  week..., 


Days  in 
hospitaL 


18 
28 
19 


DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  (CANCER  AND  HERNIA  EXCEPTED). 


\rroenian 

10  months... 
1  month 

11  months... 
6  days. 

1  month 

6  months.... 

7  months.... 

4  months.... 
10  months... 
6  months 

2  months 

9  months 

3  months.... 

6  months.... 
9  months 

6  months 

9  months 

2  months.... 

10  months... 

7  months.... 

5  months.... 

8  months.... 

4  months 

8  months 

6  months 

9  months.... 
...  ..do... . . . . 

fi9 
2 

22 
3 

26 
4 

29 
1 
8 
4 

80 

18 
9 

27 
2 
5 

26 
8 
4 
7 

23 
3 
5 
4 
3 

i 

2 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Do 

11  months.. 

8  months . . . 

6  months 

10  months... 

9  months 

6  months 

7  months 

10  months... 
3  months 

10  months... 
3  months.... 
5  months.... 

11  days 

2  months 

1  day 

10  months. . . 

8  months 

10  months... 

3  months.... 
do. ...... 

e 

80 

Croatian 

Do 

42 

EuUsh. 

Do 

10 

"iT^  .................. 

Do 

Do 

16 

Do 

Do 

19 

Do 

Hebrew.  Other 

27 

French 

Irish 

3 

German 

Do 

7 

Do 

Do 

15 

Do 

Italian 

78 

Do 

Do 

4 

Do 

Do 

14 

riao 

Do 

77 

Do 

23 

Do 

Do 

2 

Do     ;. 

Do 

22 

Do::::::::::::::::::: 

Do 

30 

Rfbrnr.  Rnarian 

PoM-h 

3 

Do 

Do 

10 

Do 

Do 

4  weeks 

1  month 

...  ..do. ...... 

23 

Do 

Do 

£3 

Do 

Tio«mft*iian 

2 

Do 

Russian 

10  months... 
8  months 

11  months... 

4  weeks 

14  days 

3 

Do..: 

Do 

26 

Do 

Do 

8 

Zl^     .................. 

Do 

Scotch 

6 

Do 

Swedish 

19 

Do 

2  weeks 

1 

1 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MALE  GENIT.VL  ORGANS  (NOT  OTHERWISE  CL.\SSIFIED). 


1  month 

10  months... 

2  months.... 

3  weeks 

1  month 

9  months 

10  months... 

8  months 

2  , 

Hebrew.   Austro-HtiniFa- 

3  months 

9  months 

10  months... 
7  months 

11  months... 

G  months 

3  months 

English. 

1   i      rian 

9 

Do 

2 

17 
28 

8 

4 

3 

Hebrew,  Russian 

4 

Gflrm^     , 

Do.'. 

6 

Do 

Italian 

8 

Or«k 

Do 

10 

Do 

Negro  (foreign-bom) 

Do 

5 

Hebrew,  Anstro-Hunga- 
liao 

10 

1 

DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITAL  ORGANS  (NOT  OTHERWISE  CL.VSSIFIED). 


Fmch I  10  months.., 

Oinnan Smonths 


Do. 


Hebrew,  Austro-Hanga- 
dsa 


7  months 

6  months 


Hebrew,  Austro-Hunga-  ; 

rian '. i  4  months. 

Hebrew,  Russian '  Smonths. 


Do. 
Hebrew,  Other. 


6  months. 
9  months. 


25 

18 

4 

1 


PREGNANCY,  PARTURITION,  AND  DISEASES  OF. 


Armenian ........ 

Dwish 

Oerrnan 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hebrew,  Rnosian. 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

„   Do 

Bebrev,  Other 


6  months... 
10  monttis.. 
Smonths... 

6  weeks 

Smonths 

9  months 

5  months. 

6  weeks.. 

8  days 

6  months. 

4  months. 

5  months. 
4  months. 
8  months. 

6  weeks. . 

10  months... 
9montha... 


Irlrii .1 2moDtha. 

Oa, /  4montha. 


....  8 


19 

2 

9 

9 

10 

7 

14 

22 

30 

16 

10 

24 

1 

13 
38 
10 
10 
8 
10 


Irish lOmonths... 

Do '  5weeks 

Do 9  months 

Italian do 

Do 7  months 

Do lOmonths. 

Magyar 

Do:::::.::::::::::: 

Do 

Negro  (foreign-bom) . . . 

Do 

Do 

Polish 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


6  months 

7  months 

fi  months 

Smonths 

7  months 

Smonths 

do 

4  months 

6  months.... 
3  months.... 


62 

23 

8 

4 

6 

74 

20 

3 

22 

25 

7 

2 

10 

8 

6 

14 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  data  shown  in  the  preceding 
table  and  shows  for  each  specified  cause  of  treatment  the  number 
of  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  year  and 
the  aggregate  and  average  number  of  days'  treatment  fumisned  such 
patients: 

Table  27. — Nxanher  ofvaUenU  who  had  been  in  the  United  8taU$  lest  than  one  year  and 
the  aggregate  tma  avenge  daye*  treatment  furnishedf  by  eauee  of  treatment. 


CMiae  of  traatment. 

Numher 
ofpatlants. 

Day*  treatment 
ftirniriisd. 

Aggregate. 

ATsriis 

per  patient. 

Typhoid,  matorifti  mi4  otbtr  cpldmilo  difMns 

71 
27 

6 

8 
10 

8 
25 
11 
20 
41 

3 
18 
12 
38 

6 
56 
15 

8 
37 
78 
42 

871 

431 

60 

68 

51 

30 

282 

197 

201 

174 

3 

170 

97 

622 

78 

041 

117 

101 

580 

1,058 

414 

12.3 

Tn1l>fmifoffiii  of  tlitt  hiogs * 

16.') 

AthfT  tnbfrmhr  dlmsw 

11.5 

SyptaiUi ; 

8.5 

C^bborrbM 

5.1 

fVf>A«f  ftff/^  tumor 

6.7 

Rheunntiiini,  aoate 

11.7 

Rhfinmitiffini  <diraiiie ^ 

17.0 

0.0 

Insanity 

4.2 

ZpOepir 

1.0 

0.0 

DtooMes  of  the  taeait  and  olrooiatorT  t^tem 

8.1 

10.4 

Hfliiia , 

13.0 

Dbeoaes  of  the  dinstiTa  system  (oaaotr  and  hernia  excepted) 

Diseases  of  the  male  genital  organs  (not  otherwise  clBssifled) 

Diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs  (not  otherwise  classified) 

PTfcnancT.  parturition,  and  diseases  of 

16.8 

7.8 

12.6 

15.7 

14.5 

Cansn  not  elsewhere  SDOdfled 

0.0 

Total 

530 

6,504 

12.2 

• 

Of  the  539  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
one  year,  73  were  treated  for  traumatisms,  bums,  etc.,  71  for  typhoid, 
malaria,  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  56  ror  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs  (cancer  and  hernia  excepted),  and  41  for  insanity.  The  total 
number  of  days'  treatment  furnished  was  6,564,  or  an  average  of  12.2 
days  {>er  patient.  Insanity  patients  are  given  only  temporary  treat- 
ment in  bellevue  and  Alliea  Hospitals  and  are  later  transferred  to 
other  hospitals. 


AGE   OF  PATIENTS. 


The  table  next  presented  shows  for  each  race  the  number  of  male 
and  female  patients  within  each  specified  age  group. 
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Italian,  Greek,  and  Lithuanian ;  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  North  Italian, 
Canadian  other  than  French,  and  Slovak;  over  one-sixth  of  the  Mexi- 
can, Finnish,  French,  Scotch,  German,  and  Croatian;  more  than  one- 
seventli  of  the  African,  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  English,  more 
than  one-ninth  of  the  Irish  and  French  Canadian,  and  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  Scandinavian.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chi- 
nese races,  those  whose  commitments  occurred  within  three  yeare 
after  arrival  in  the  United  States  numbered  loss  than  one  in  every 
ten  of  the  alien  prisoners  reporting  length  of  residence. 

It  is  not  possible  from  available  data  to  make  any  valuable  statis- 
tical comparison  of  immigrants  and  natives,  nor  even  of  alien  and  natr 
uralized  immigrants,  vdili  regard  to  homicide.  But  such  comparison 
is  unnecessary  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  alien  homicides  are  found  in 
considerable  number  in  our  penal  institutions,  and  thatalarge  propo^ 
tion  of  these  committed  ttjc  crime  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

The  striking  facts  brought  out  by  these  figures  suggest  the  value 
of  a  fuller  analysis  of  alien  criminaHty.  The  most  com[nete  data  of  this 
charactcrwhich  are  accessible  are  tliose  resulting  from  the  enumeration 
of  alien  prisoners  in  the  United  States  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ini- 
migration  and  Naturalization  in  1908.  The  original  schedules  of  this 
enumeration  were  loaned  to  the  Commission  and  new  tables  have 
be€»n  compiled  from  them. 

In  the  following  table  Is  shown,  by  classes  of  crime,  the  distribution 
among  the  several  races  of  prisoners  whose  offenses  were  clearly 
enough  reported  to  permit  of  classification: 

Table  3G. — Distrihution  of  classes  of  crime  among  alien  prisoners  in  the  United  States:  2908- 
[CompIiiKl  from  data  of  Bureau  of  Immignition  and  Naturalization.] 


Raco. 


Prisoners:  Number. 


Total. 


African 143 

CanafiiuQ,  Frenfli 420 

Canadian,  Other aH5 

Chinese '  103 

Croat  ian '  145 

English I  823 

Finnish I  ISo 

French ;  159 

German ,  1. 157 

(Jreek '  149 

Hebrew ;  689 

Irish 1,286 

Italian,  xN'orth i  317 

Italian,  South 2. 312 

Lithuanian 155 

Maijvar 343 

Mexican '  773 

Polish 1,1S6 

RussLin '  l.W 

Scandinavian I  UX2 

Scotch '  2,S3 

Slo\'ak '  3^S 

TotaN '  12. 606 


Gainful 
offenses. 


58 
134 
105 

19 

58 
380 

42 

86 
541 

59 
3M 
2,t9 

97 
076 

53 
100 
327 
453 

M 
237 
128 
100 


Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence. 


Offenses 
against 
public 
policy. 


Offenses 

afjainst 

chastity. 


I 


4.648 


50 
49 
33 
61 
48 

116 
76 
27 

205 
50 
45 
88 

161 

1.074 

40 

136 

334 

302 
39 
72 
30 

121 

3.337 


26 

7 

198 

22 

132 

15 

21 

2 

33 

275 

39 

54 

7 

32 

10 

323 

49 

34 

5 

196 

46 

871 

84 

46 

7 

417 

» 

67 

3 

73 

14 

89 

11 

353 

38 

40 

4 

1G8 

n 

111 

US 

Uoctaol- 

fled 
ottttaa. 


3 

17 
U 

"e 

IS 

e 

4 
9 

1 

II 
SI 

• 


M 


I 


a  Includes  "  Other  raous"  and  prisoners  not  reporttp* 


,  k  CUrity  H»pit.U. 
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Italian,  Greek,  and  Lithuanian ;  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  North  Italian, 
Canadian  other  than  French,  and  Slovak;  over  one-sixth  of  the  Mexi- 
can, Finnish,  French,  Scotch,  German,  and  Croatian;  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  African,  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  English,  more 
than  one-ninth  of  the  Irish  and  French  Canadian,  and  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  Scandinavian.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chi- 
nese races,  those  whose  commitments  occurred  within  three  years 
after  arrival  in  the  United  States  numbered  less  than  one  in  every 
ten  of  the  alien  prisoners  reporting  length  of  residence. 

It  is  not  possible  from  available  data  to  make  any  valuable  statis- 
tical comparison  of  immigrants  and  natives,  nor  even  of  alien  and  nat- 
uralized immigrants,  with  regard  to  homicide.  But  such  comparison 
is  unnecessary  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  aUen  homicides  are  found  in 
considerable  number  in  our  penal  institutions,  and  that  alarge  propo^ 
tion  of  these  committed  the  crime  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the 
United  vStates. 

The  striking  facts  brought  out  by  these  figures  suggest  the  value 
of  a  fuller  analysis  of  alien  criminality.  The  most  complete  data  of  this 
characterwhich  are  accessible  are  those  resulting  from  the  enumeration 
of  alien  prisoners  in  the  United  States  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  in  1908.  Tlic  origmal  schedules  of  this 
enumeration  were  loaned  to  the  Commission  and  new  tables  have 
been  compiled  from  them. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown,  by  classes  of  crime,  the  distribution 
among  the  several  races  of  prisoners  whose  offenses  were  clearly 
enough  reported  to  permit  of  classification: 

Table  3G. — Distribution  of  classes  of  crime  among  alien  prisoners  in  the  United  States:  1908. 
[Compiled  from  data  of  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalisation.] 


Race. 


Prisoners:  Number. 


Total. 


Gainful 
olTensGs. 


Offenses    Offenses 


of 
personal 
violence. 


against 
public 
policy. 


Offenses 

aitainst 

chastity. 


I 

African 143 

Canadian,  French '  420 

Canadian,  Otiicr 21Mi 

Chinese I  lai 

Croat  Ian 145 

English I  823 

FinnL«5h '  18,5 

French |  l.W 

Oennan 1,167 

Greek I  149 

Hebrew '  689 

Irish I  l,2fi6 

Italian,  North I  317 

Italian,  South ;  2,312 

Lithuanian l.W 

Magvar 343 

Mexican I  773 

PoUsh 1, 1>« 

Russian l.W 

ScandinavLiU i  5»»2 

Scotch '  2.S3 

81o\'ak 3\H 

TotaU rj.CrfXi 


58 

60 

26 

7 

134 

49 

196 

22 

105 

33 

132 

15 

19 

61 

21 

2 

68 
380 

48 
116 

33 

275 

39 

42 

76 

54 

7 

8A 

27 

32 

10 

6tl 

205 

S23 

40 

69 

50 

34 

6 

3m 

45 

196 

46 

2,50 

88 

871 

34 

97 

161 

46 

7 

C76 

1,074 

417 

89 

53 

40 

67 

2 

100 

136 

73 

14 

327 

3.34 

89 

IS 

453 

302 

353 

28 

64 

39 

40 

4 

,     237 

72 

168 

11 

!     12S 

.10 

111 

9 

1     100 

121 

113 

12 

Uncltfli* 

fled 
affcDSO. 


% 

17 
U 

"e 
n 

6 

4 
9 

1 

II 
ft 

• 

I 

% 
10 

f 

14 
ft 

4! 


4.648 


3.337 


3.783 


442 


o  Includes  "  Othor  raois"  and  prisoners  not  reporting  race. 


Immigrants  in  Charity  Hospitals. 
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Of  the  23,758  persons  included  in  the  Commission's  investigation 
1,196  were  under  14  years  of  a^e,  1,310  were  from  14  to  19,  5,886 
v^ere  from  20  to  29,  5,937  were  from  30  to  39,  4,343  were  from  40  to 
[9,  2,371  were  from  50  to  59,  1,182  were  from  60  to  69,  and  502  were 
'0  or  over:  31  did  not  report  age. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  race  represented  by  100  or 
nore  patients  the  proportion  witMn  each  age  group.  Persons  for 
vhom  age  was  not  reported  are  omitted. 


Tablk  29. — Per  cent  of  paHenta  tvUhin  each  specified  age  group,  by  general  noHvUy  and 

race. 

ThlB  tAble  includes  only  noes  with  100  or  more  persons  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  patients 

for  whom  definite  information  relative  to  race  and  age  was  seooredj 


3eneral  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  fo- 
ther: 

White 

Neoo. 

Native-born  of  foreicn  fa- 
ther, b  V  race  of  fothef: 
ttnglTwh 

German 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian 

Scotch 

roieign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian  

English 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  A  astro-Hun- 
garian  

Hebrew,  Ruasian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Italian 

Magyar 

Negro 

PoUsh 

Russian 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-born 

Total  fordgn-bom 


Number 
report- 
ing 
ooi^Iete 
data. 


3,702 
680 


aoo 

1,150 
031 

3,787 
800 
122 


118 

480 

1,004 

130 

550 

1,457 

194 

4,504 

1,055 

219 

140 

330 

119 

228 

201 


Per  cent  within  each  specified  age  group. 


Under 
14. 


23,460 


0,740 
11,089 
12,301 


14.0 
4.4 


9.3 
13.1 
71.0 

6.7 
78.0 

6.7 


.8 

1.2 

.8 

.0 

4.3 
7.0 

ai 

.2 
5.4 
1.8 
2.9 
3.0 
2.5 
.9 
.5 


9.1 


19.1 

10.9 

2.1 


14  to 
19. 


0.6 
&7 


5.9 
&1 

ia6 

2.9 
8.7 
4.1 


1.7 
2.5 
2.9 

lai 

17.0 

12.0 

13.4 

tO 

9.2 

12.8 

&0 

7.0 

9.2 

.4 

2.5 


20  to 
29. 


6.6 


5.1 
5.8 
5.2 


20.0 
39.^ 


25.7 
22.4 

as 

18.3 

&0 

23.0 


28.8 
20.2 
17.0 
54.0 

30.9 
41.0 
38.7 
16.9 
30.8 
44.7 
50.4 
42.1 
43.7 
16u7 
32.3 


30  to 
89. 


24.8 


18.8 
22.4 
27.0 


20.2 
20.6 


21.0 
2&0 

&2 
33.4 

8.3 
3L1 


22.9 
28.2 
21.0 
23.0 

17.2 
18.0 
13.9 
27.5 
21.8 
21.0 
18.0 
28.8 
26.1 
29.4 
24.4 


25.1 


20l4 
20.3 
24.0 


40  to 
49. 


18.9 
12.8 


22.8 
19.0 

2.1 
24.6 

1.7 
22.1 


10.1 
22.2 
22.1 
12.2 

145 
ia4 
17.0 
24.2 
14.5 
12.8 
10.7 
11.5 
12.0 
32.6 
22.9 


18.4 


19.4 
17.2 
19.4 


60  to 
60. 


7.2 
6.1 


8.2 
&0 

.2 
11.6 

.0 
9.0 


20.8 

16.8 

10.1 

.0 

0.0 
0.2 
7.2 

10.0 
7.0 
5.0 
2.1 
4.2 
3.4 

12.7 
9.0 


lao 


00  to 
09. 


8.0 
2.0 


4.6 
1.6 

.3 
2.9 

.8 
3.8 


Ou8 

&0 

12.8 

.7 

2.9 
2.8 
4.0 
10.6 
2.8 
1.4 
.0 
1.6 
1.7 
4.4 
7.0 


6.0 


&7 

&0 

1L9 


2.2 
2.6 
7.3 


70  or 
over. 


LO 
.7 


2.0 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.0 

LO 


X6 

L9 

0.2 

.0 

.7 
L7 
2.1 
4.2 
L9 

.6 

.7 
1.2 

.8 
3.1 
1.6 


2.1 


.0 

.9 

3.2 


Remarkably  large  proportions  of  children  are  shown  for  certain 
races  among  the  patients  reported  as  native-born  of  foreign  father. 
Amon^  Italians  of  the  second  generation  78  per  cent  of  the  patients 
were  children  under  14  years  of  age.  The  Heorews  of  the  second  gen- 
eration follow,  with  7 1  per  cent.  TTie  next  h^hest  per  cent  within  that 
age  group  is  14.9,  shown  b^  the  whites  native-born  of  native  fattier. 

Among  the  foreign-bom  included  in  the  above  table  the  Ruasiaii 
Hebrews,  with  7  per  cent  under  14  years  of  age,  show  the  largest 
proportion  of  children.  The  Italians,  with  5.4  per  cent,  are  second 
m  order.  Among  the  139  foreign-bom  Greek  patients  there  were 
none  under  14  years  of  age,  and  amon^  the  4,564  foreign-bom  Irolv 
there  were  onlj  10,  or  0.2  per  cent,  within  that  ag^  ^o\i^. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

STEERAGE  CONDITIONS 


i 


For  the  complete  report  on  steerage  conditions  see  Reports  of  the 

Immigration  Commission,  vol.  37. 
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>  Basod  on  number  reporlliiE  yean  Id  tbe  United  States. 

.  Selecting  the  crimes  of  abduction  and  kidnaping,  violent  assault, 
blackmaU  and  extortion,  burglary,  homicide,  robbery,  and  rape  u 
probably  the  most  serious  offenses,  it  is  found  that  3,769  of  the  alien 

firisoners  who  reported  years  in  the  United  States  were  under  sentence 
or  these  offensea.  Of  these,  876,  or  23.2  per  cent,  had  been  here  less 
than  three  years  at  the  time  of  their  commitment. 

In  the  following  table  ia  shown  by  race  the  percentage  which  the 
prisoners  committed  for  such  crimes  within  three  years  after  arriyJ 
in  the  United  States  formed  of  the  total  number  under  sentence  for 
like  olTenaes  who  reported  yeara: 

Table  42. — Ptr  cent  of  alien  prUonert  eommiUcd  for  ahductvm  and  kidnaping,  rielat 
tu»auU.  blacinaU  and  extortion.  burgUiry.  homicide,  robbery,  and  rape  mhott  OM^ 
mitmtnts  occurred  uithin  three  years  after  arrival  in  the  United  Slatei:  1908. 

[Compiled  [nim  data  of  Bureau  of  Immlerallon  mid  NMunllntton.] 
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lar^  proportions  of  arrests  than  any  other  nationalities;  (3)  ttut 
Chinese  sJone  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  arrests  for  lite  wl 
group  of  offenses  of  personal  violence  and  for  the  specific  crime 
simple  assault,  violent  assault,  and  homicide  than  tne  white  An 
cans;  and  (4)  that  the  relative  freouency  of  arrests  was  less  am 
American  negro  offenders  for  the  onenses  of  peraonal  violence  i 
unit  and  for  simple  and  violent  assault  than  among  a  consider 
number  of  the  foreign  nationalities,  the  percentage  of  arrests  an 
the  American  negroes  being  large  only  in  the  case  of  homicide, 
even  here  it  was  exceeded  oy  that  of  the  ItaliaQ&. 

Ml  vtolnue.'  Chitago  police  m 


STEERAGE  CONDITIONS. 


The  Immigration  Commission's  report  on  steerage .  conditions, 

which  was  presented  to  Congress  December  13,  1909,  was  based  on 

information  obtained  by  special  agents  of  the  Commission  travelins: 

as  steerage  passengers  on  12  different  transatlantic  steamers,  as  well 

as  on  ships  of  every  coastwise  line  carrying  immigrants  from  one 

United  States  port  to  another.     There  had  never  before  been  a 

thorough  investigation  of  steerage  conditions  by  national  authority, 

but  such  superficial  investi^tions  as  had  been  made,  and  the  many 

nonofficial  inquiries  as  well,  had  disclosed  such  evil  and  revolting 

conditions  on  some  ships  that  the  Commission  determined  upon  an 

investigation  sufficiently  thorough  to  show  impartially  just  what 

conditions  prevailed  in  the  steerage.    It  is,  of  cour&,  true  that  the 

old-time  steerage  with  its  inherent  evils  largely  disappeared  with 

the  passing  of  the  slow  sailing  vessel  from  the  immigrant-carrying 

trade,*"  but  the  Commission's  investigation  proved  clearly  that  the 

•"steerage"  is  still  a  fact  on  some  ships,  although  on  others  it  has 

been  abolished.     Indeed,  the  investigation  showed  that  both  good 

and  bad  conditions  may  and  do  exist  in  immigrant  quarters  on  the 

same  ship;  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  showed  that  there 

is  no  reason  why  the  disgusting  and  demoralizing  conditions  which 

have  generally  prevailed  on  immigrant  ships  should  continue. 

The  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  includes 
a  detailed  account  of  the  experiences  of  an  Immigration  Commission 
agent  in  the  steerage  of  three  transatlantic  ships,  but  for  the  purpose 
pi  this  summary  a  more  general  description  of  conditions  under  which 
immigrants  are  carried  at  sea  will  suffice. 

Because  the  investigation  was  carried  on  during  the  year  1908, 
when,  owing  to  the  industrial  depression,  immigration  was  very  light, 
the  steerage  was  seen  practically  at  its  best.  Overcrowding,  with  all 
its  concomitant  evils,  was  absent.  What  the  steerage  is  when  travel 
is  heavy  and  all  the  compartments  filled  to  their  entire  capacity  can 
readily  be  understood  from  what  was  actually  found.  In  reading 
this  report,  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that  not  extreme,  but  compara- 
tively favorable,  conditions  are  here  depicted. 

Transatlantic  steamers  may  be  classed  in  three  general  subdivi- 
sions on  the  basis  of  their  provision  for  other  than  cabin  passengers. 
These  are  vessels  having  the  ordinary  old-tvpe  steerage,  those  having 
the  new-type  steerage,  and  those  having  both.  In  order  to  make  clear 
the  distinction  among  these  subdivisions,  a  description  of  the  two 
types  of  steerage,  old  and  new,  will  be  given. 

"See  Steerage  Legislation,  181D-190S.  Koi)ort8  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, vol.  40.    (S.  Doc  No.  eai»  Gist  Ck)ng.,  3d  scss.) 
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Thetotalof  offenses  agunst  public  policv  was  proportionately  greater 
among  the  Chinese  offenders  than  amon^  tnose  of  any  other  nationality. 
This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  large  number  of  Chinese  gambling  cases. 
Of  offenses  of  yiolence  against  public  policy  the  Italians,  Slavonians, 
Austrians,  and  Lithuanians  had  the  highest  percentage  of  arrests. 
This  is  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  three  of  these,  tho 
Italians,  Slavonians,  and  Lithuanians,  had  the  greatest  relative 
firex^uency  of  arrests  for  offenses  of  personal  violence.  The  violatioD 
of  city  ordinances  was  far  more  common  among  the  Greeks  than  among 
any  other  group  of  persons.  The  higher  percentage  of  arrests  for 
vagrancy  among  the  American  whites  and  the  En^ish  than  among 
any  other  nationalities  is  noteworthy. 

The  figures  of  offenses  against  chastity,  as  presented  in  the  foltowiDC 
table,  show  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  such  offenses  was  found 
among  the  French  offenders,  and  that  crimes  connected  with  prostitu- 
tion formed  a  larger  percentage  of  ull  tlie  crimes  of  that  nationalitr 
than  of  those  of  any  other.  With  the  exception  of  the  French  uw 
Russian  immigrant  groups,  offenses  against  chastity  taken  as  a  whole 
were  more  frequent  causes  of  arrest  among  American  white  offenders 
than  among  those  of  any  foreign-bom  group,  although  they  formed 
larger  percentages  of  the  crimes  of  American  negroes  than  they  did  (rf 
the  crimes  of  American  wliites.  The  American  negro  percentage  is, 
,  however,  less  than  tlie  French  or  Russian. 
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1             Nallonollty  o[  ofTendn. 

IW 

AUt 

itlcluuiUr. 

Is 

ESi 

AiDfriran,  Necro 

SStE'.™." :■:■:■: 

ranaalan 

ilffiS::::::::::;:;;::::;::::;:::::::. 

Irish. .::::::;::::;:::. ::;:::;:";:;:::: 

Uohfmlan 

Periodic  reports  of  all  commitments  are  made  to  the  state  boardrf 

?rison  commissioners  by  all  penal  institutions  in  Massachusetts' 
hese  reports  show  the  countiy  of  birth  of  each  offender  and  (witJi 
the  exception  of  those  from  the  state  farm")  of  his  father,  togeth* 
with  tho  crime  for  which  he  was  committed  and  other  personaTdst*- 
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lowing  this  is  the  Polish  percentage,  which  is  16.4,  and  fourth  ii 

k  is  the  Russian  group^  15.5  per  cent  of  whose  commitments  w^er 

offenses  of  personal  violence.     The  other  two  immigrant  group 

ring  larger  percentages  than  that  of  persons  native-born  of  nativ< 

iier  are  the  German  and  Finnish,  in  ooth  of  wliich  offenses  of  per 

al  violence  played  a  much  smaller  part  than  in  the  four  immieran 

ups  first   mentioned.     The  German  percentage   is   7.7  and  th< 

inish  7.    Considerably  less  than  that  or  any  of  these  six  groups  wa 

proportion  of  conmiitments  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  o 

ive-bom  offenders  of  native  father,  the  percentage  being  5.3. 

kJthough  six  immigrant  groups  show  higher  percentages  of  com 

ments  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  than  the  group  of  person 

ive-bom  of  native  father,  not  one  of  the  five  groups  of  native 

n  children  of  immigrants  has  a  liigher  percentage.     This  appear 

remarkable,  however,  when  it  is  observed  that  only  one  ot  thes 

groups   (that  of  German  descent)  consisted  of  persons  whos 

lers  came  from  any  of  the  countries  of  birth  of  the  six  immigran 

ips  above  referred  to  (Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Poland,  Russia 

many,  and  Finland).     This  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  tha 

)f  these  nationalities  except  the  German  are  of  comparatively 

nt  immigration  and  thus  nave  not  large  numbers  of  American 

I  children  of  criminal  age.     But  it  is  a  strikmg  fact  that  five  o 

six  immigrant  groups  exhibiting  greater  relative  frequency  o 

ises  of  personal  violence  than  that  sliown  by  the  group  of  person 

ire-bom  of  nonimmigrant  parentage  should  have  come  fron 

Ltries  of  recent  inunigration. 

le  relations  of  the  native-bom  groups  of  foreign  parentage  t< 
corresponding  groups  of  foreign  birth  are  rather  unlike  thos 
n  by  the  figures  of  conmiitmeuts  for  the  gainful  offenses.  Com 
lents  for  offenses  of  personal  violence  are  shown  to  have  bcei 
ivelv  less  frequent  among  the  groups  of  persons  niLtive-}>om  o 
la  father  than  among  the  corresponding  groups  of  the  foreign 
,  four  of  the  five  native  groups  of  foreign  ])arentago  (that  of  Irisl 
itage  bein^  the  exception)  showing  smaller  percentages  thai 
orrespondmg  immigrant  groups. 

'enses  against  public  policy  caused  a  greater  number  of  commit 
s  to  penal  institutions  in  Massachusetts  during  the  year  endin; 
mber  30,  1909,  than  all  other  crimes  combined,  the  number  o 
commitments  being  22,099. 

the  total  commitments  of  the  foreign-bom  from  Ireland  the; 
d  the  largest  proportion,  90  per  cent.  Of  those  of  the  foreign 
From  Italy  they  comprised  the  smallest,  41  .S  nor  cent. 
of  the  11  immigrant  groups  of  offenders — tlioso  from  Ireland 
m,  Finland,  Scotland,  TCngland,  and  Canada — and  all  of  the  ,' 
s  of  native-bom  offenders  of  mimigrant  parentage,  hat!  highe 
itages  of  commitments  for  offenses  against  public  policy  tliai 
itive-bom  of  nonimmigrant  parentage. 

he  inmiigrant  groups  that  ol  Irish  birth  had  tlio  largest  pronor 
nd  of  the  American-born  groups  that  of  Irish  parentage  luu 
rgest.  Next  in  rank  to  that  of  immigrant  uflenders  from  Ire 
TO  the  percentages  of  those  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  neithe 
ch  countries  is  represented  in  the  parentage  of  the  nntive-bori 
\  shown  in  the  table.  After  these  tUo  penentng**  of  the  Scotel 
t  in  order  among  the  foreign-b<»rn  gn»iips,  ^vhile   uuvm\\;  VV\ 
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It  will  he  noted  that  the  classification  of  persons  mentally  ud- 
Boiind  difTers  from  year  to  year.  This  variation  is  due  to  the  changes 
/  in  the  wording  of  the  statutes  under  which  the  aliens  have  been  ex- 
cluded. Since  ISOO  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  prevented,  by  reason  of  mental  diseases,  from 
entering  the  United  States.  In  1908,  345,  and  in  1909,  322,  foreioi- 
bora  persons  were  excluded  for  the  various  causes  specified'in  me 
table.  Of  those  excluded  in  1908,  159  are  classified  as  insane,  20  as 
idiots,  45  aa  imbeciles,  and  121  as  feeble-minded  persons,  whUe  of  those 
excluded  in  1909, 141  are  classified  as  insane,  18  as  idiots,  42  as  imbe- 
ciles, and  121  as  feeble-minded.  Foreien-bom  persona  to  the  number 
of  1 J73  were  debarred  from  entry  into  the  United  States  for  the  causes 
specified  in  the  ca])tions  of  the  table,  during  the  period  of  20  years 
from  1890  to  1909,  inclusive.  The  returns  of  the  table  do  not  include 
persons  mlffefijig  from  mental  diseases  not  included  in  tbeclassiftcation, 
out  of  a  nature  sufficiently  grav^  to  afTect  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

In  the  following  table  the  aliens  debarred  from  entering  the  United 
States  because  of  mental  defects  or  diseases  in  the  years  1908  and 
1909  are  classified  by  race  or  people: 


ICompUedl 
itoe.  Tt 


Tbli  Mbli  does  ni 
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used.  A  pasBenger  ill  in  his  berth  receives  only  sach  attention  as  the 
men^  ands^athv  of  his  fellow;travelers  supply. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  con- 
sider separately  the  observance  of  the  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  cleanliness  in  the  stciBrage  quarters  and  among  the  steer- 
age passengers.  Of  what  practical  use  could  rules  and  relations 
by  the  captain  or  master  be,  when  their  enforcement  would  be  either 
impossible  or  without  appreciable  result  with  the  existing  acconmio- 
dations?  The  open  deck  has  always  been  decidedly  inadequate  in 
size.  The  amendment  to  section  1  of  the  passenger  act  of  1882,^  which 
went  into  effect  January  1, 1909,  provides  that  henceforth  this  space 
shall  be  5  superficial  feet  for  every  storage  passenger  carried.  Ghi 
one  steamer  soowers  of  cinders  were  a  deterrent  to  the  use  of  the  open 
deck  during  several  days.  On  another  a  storm  made  the  use  of  the 
open  deck  impossible  during  half  the  journey. 

The  gdIj  seats  available  were  the  machinery  that  filled  much  of 
the  deck. 

Section  7  of  the  law  of  1882,  which  excluded  the  crew  from  the 
compartments  occupied  bjr  the  i)assengers  except  when  ordered  there 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  was  found  posted  in  more  or  less 
conspicuous  places.  There  was  generally  one  copy  in  En^lidi  and 
one  in  the  language  of  the  crew.  It  was  never  found  in  aU  the  sev- 
eral lanj^ages  of  the  passengers  carried,  although  if  passengers  of 
one  nationality  should  unde^tand  this  regulation  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  all  should. 

Considering  this  old-type  steerage  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  congestion 
so  intense,  so  injurious  to  health  and  morals,  that  there  is  nothing  on 
land  to  equal  it.  That  peo^  live  in  it  only  temporarily  is  no  justi- 
fication of  its  existence.  The  experience  of  a  single  crossing  is 
enough  to  change  bad  standards  or  living  to  worse.  It  is  abimdant 
opportunity  to  weaken  the  body  and  implant  there  germs  of  disease 
to  develop  later.  It  is  more  than  a  physical  and  moral  test;  it  is  a 
strain.  And  surelv  it  is  not  the  introduction  to  American  institu- 
tions that  will  tend  to  make  them  respected. 

The  common  plea  that  better  acccnnmodations  can  not  be  main- 
tained because  they  would  be  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  emi- 
grant and  because  they  would  leave  too  small  a  margin  of  profit, 
carries  no  weight  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  desired  kind  of  steerage 
already  exists  on  some  of  the  lines  and  is  not  conducted  as  a  philan- 
thropy or  a  charity. 

THE  NEW-TYPE  STEERAGE. 

There  is  nothing  striking  in  what  this  new-type  steerage  furnishes. 
On  general  lines  it  follows  the  plans  of  the  accommodations  for 
second-cabin  passengers.  The  one  difference  is  that  everything  is 
simpler  proportionately  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  passage. 
Unfortunately  the  new  type  of  steerage  is  to  be  found  only  on  those 
lines  that  carry  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Europe.  The  number 
of  these  has  become  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total  influx. 

Competition  was  the  most  forceful  influence  that  1^  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  improved  type  of  steerage  and  established  it  on  the 
Imes  where  it  now  exists.*^  An  existing  practical  divmoxi  ol  V^^^ 
tenitory  from  which  the  several  transportation  \mes  ox  pwv^  ^^ 


«  See  pp.  598-600. 
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Table  3. — Iruane  in  hotpitaU  in  continental  United  States:  1904- 

rCompitod  from  United  States  Census.  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  fGcble-mlnded  in  hospitals  and 

institutions,  igW,"^Table  VII,  p.  15.] 


Race,  general  natiWty,  and  parentage. 


White: 

NatiT»-boni~ 

Native  parentage. . . 
Foretsn  parentage. . 
Mixed  parentages . . 
Parentage  unknown. 


Total  native-born  white . 

Foreign-bom 

NatiWty  onknown 


Total  white. 


Colored: 

Necro 

Mongolian. 
Indian 


Total  colored , 
Grand  total.. 


Enumerated  De- 
cember 31, 1903. 


Number. 


60,436 

14,975 

3,950 

20.937 


90,297 

47,078 

2,917 


140,312 


Percent. 


33L6 

lao 

13.9 


eai 

31.4 
2.0 


93L4 


Admitted  dnring 
1901. 


Number. 


19,196 
5,673 
I.TflO 
4,946 


81,577 

13.405 

1,318 


46.300 


9,452 

329 

58 


9.839 


(») 


as 

.2 


ao 


150,151 


loao 


3.217 
78 
27 


3,322 


49,622 


PWOSDt 


114 
&S 

lao 


6a6 

27.0 
17 


9&3 


.1 


&7 


loao 


a  Haying  one  parent  native  and  the  other  foreign,  or  one  parent  unknown  and  the  other  either  native  or 
foreign. 
'  >  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

In  this  table  the  insane  persons  enumerated  in  hospitals  on 
December  31 ,  1903,  and  the  insane  persons  admitted  to  treatment 
during  the  year  1904  are  classified  according  to  race,  general  nativity, 
and  parentage.    Of  the  150,151  insane  persons  enumerated  in  hos- 

Eitals  on  December  31,  1903,  47,078,  or  31.4  per  cent,  were  foreign- 
om  whites.  The  proportion  of  native-bom  whites  of  native  parentr 
age  was  33.6  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  native-bom  whites  of ' 
foreign  parentage  was  10  per  cent.  Only  6.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
insane  persons  enumerated  were  colored.  In  the  year  1904,  49,622 
insane  persons  were  admitted  to  hospitals.  Of  these,  13,405,  or  27 
per  cent,  were  foreign-bom  whites;  19,198,  or  38.7  per  ceiit,  were 
native-bom  whites  of  native  parentage;  and  5,673,  or  11.4  per  cent, 
were  native-bom  wliitcs  of  foreign  parentage. 
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their  presence  is  8eld<»n  advertised  among  the  passengersi  and  a  fee 
is  a  prerequisite  to  their  use. 

Begular  dining  rooms  appropriately  equipped  are  included  in  the 
ship's  construction.  Between  meals  these  are  used  as  general  recrea- 
tion rooms.  A  piano,  a  clock  regulated  daily,  and  a  chart  showing 
the  ship's  location  at  sea  may  be  other  evidences  of  consideration  for 
the  c<xnf  ort  of  the  passen^rs. 

On  cdder  veraels  the  dining  room  occupies  the  center  space  of  a 
deck,  inclosed  or  entirely  open,  and  with  the  passage  between  the 
staterooms  opening  directly  into  it;  the  tables  and  benches  are  of 
rouffh  boards  and  movable.  The  tables  are  covered  for  meals,  and 
the  neavy  white  porOelain  dishes  and  ffood  cutlery  are  placed,  cleared 
away,  and  washed  by  stewards.  The  food  is  also  served  by  the 
stewards. 

On  the  newer  vessels  the  dining  rooms  are  even  better.  In  equip- 
ment they  resemble  those  of  the  second  cabin.  The  tables  and  chairs 
are  substantially  built  and  attached  to  the  floor.  The  entire  width 
of  a  deck  is  occupied.  This  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  rooms,  one 
for  men,  the  otner  for  women  and  families.  Between  meals  men 
may  use  their  side  as  a  smoking  room.  The  floors  are  washed  daily. 
The  desirability  of  eating  mea&  properly  served  at  tables  and  away 
from  the  sight  and  odor  of  berths  scarcely  needs  discussion.  The 
dining  rooms,  moreover,  increase  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  bv 
providing  some  sheltered  place,  besides  the  sleeping  quarters,  in  which 
to  pass  the  waking  hours  when  exposure  to  the  weather  on  the  open 
deck  becomes  undesirable.  The  food  on  the  whole  is  abundant  and 
when  properly  prepared  wholesome.  It  seldom  requires  augmenta- 
tion from  private  stores  or  by  purchase  from  the  canteen.  The  fj^en- 
eral  complaints  against  the  food  are  that  good  material  is  often  spoiled 
by  poor  preparation;  that  there  is  no  variety  and  that  the  food  lacks 
taste.  But  there  were  steamers  found  where  not  one  of  these  charges 
applied.  Little^  children  receive  all  necessary  milk.  Beef  tea  and 
gruel  are  sometimes  served  to  those  who  for  the  time  being  can  not 
partake    f  the  usual  food. 

Hospitals  were  found  in  accordance  with  the  legal  requirements. 
On  the  steamers  examined  there  was  little  occasion  for  their  use. 
The  strerage  accommodations  were  conducive  to  health,  and  those 
who  were  seasick  received  all  necessary  attention  in  their  berths. 

With  the  striking  difference  in  living  standards  between  old  and 
new  types  of  steerage  goes  a  vast  difference  in  discipline,  service,  and 
general  attitude  toward  the  passengers. 

One  line  is  now  perhaps  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new  type  of  steerage.  It  has  both  on  some  of  its  steamers.  The 
emigrants  carried  in  its  two  storages,  however,  do  not  radically  differ 
in  any  wav. 

The  replacement  of  sails  by  steam,  with  the  conseauent  shortening  of 

the  ocean  voyage,  has  practically  eliminated  the  lormer  abnormally 

high  death  rate  at  sea.    Many  ox  the  evils  of  ocean  travel  still  exist, 

but  they  are  not  long  enough  continued  to  produce  death.    At  present 

a  death  on  a  steamer  is  the  exception  ana  not  the  rule.    Contagious 

disease  may  and  does  sometimes  break  out  and  bring  death  to  some 

passengers.    There  are  also  other  instances  of  death  from  natural 

causes,  but  these  are  rare  and  call  for  no  apeciaV  steady  ox  ^Xatccl. 
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charitttble  and  penal  institutions  and  institutions  for  the  insane.  At 
the  time  the  census  was  taken  there  were  50,734  foreign-boni  insane 
persons  detained  in  institutions  for  the  insane.  Of  these  25,606  were 
ahens  and  25,128  were  naturaUzed  citizens.  The  total  number  of 
native-born  insane  persons  shown  by  the  census  was  121,451,  tlie 
gruid  total  of  all  classes  being  172,185. 

The  dbtribution  bj  States  of  insane  aliens,  naturalized  citizens,  &nd 
native-bom  persons,  disclosed  by  the  bureau's  census,  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


(CompU«d  tnim  Anaoal  Rsport  of  Uw  United  SUM)  ConunLialoiiiir-Gciunl  of . 


Oeogimpblo  dlTliloD  lod  Slate. 


Nawlludpihln.. 

VarmoDt 

ManvhuMlta 

Rhode  Iiluid 


New  York 

FsniujIVBiil* 

Total 

South  Atlintk: 

DeteWBTB 

MiryUnd 

DUMctofColumb 
Vllidnla 

Wen  Vinyls.... 

North  CBfollaB — 
South  ClTDlhu... 

Florid*'."'.;;"! 

Total 

NrattaCeotnl: 

Ohio 

Indiana ., 

IlllDolS 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Itlnnsaota 


N'orth  Dakota.. 
Soil th  Dakota... 
N'ebnakB 


Total 


Ulniulpiii.. 


Total.. 
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Monday  night  about  tlie  same  time,  presumably  the  same  man,  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  member  of  the  crew — ^thls  Information  I  obtained  by  talking  to 
m^nbera  of  the  crew — attempted,  and  perhaps  succeeded,  in  assaulting  the  same 
woman« 

The  captain  started  an  investigation,  but  what  came  of  it  I  was  unable  to 
learn,  aa  the  matter  was  hushed  up. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  this  charge  was  taken  up  by  the  proper 
authorities,  but  that  no  further  evidence  could  be  obtained.    The 

?[uarter8  oi  that  particular  boat  were  clean  and  well  kept  and  the 
ood  fair. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  upon  the  steamers  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  and  Steamship  Line,  practically  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  the  conditions  and  discipline  were  found 
to  be  good,  the  only  complaint  being  as  to  the  food,  which  was  said 
to  be  of  very  poor  quality  and  of  very  scanty  allowance  on  one  of 
the  boats. 

The  general  comment  to  make  in  relation  to  this  class  of  trans- 
portation seems  to  be  that  the  welfare  of  the  immigrant  is  left  entirely 
to  the  companies.  If  the  line  is  humane  and  progressive,  the  immi- 
grants are  well  treated.  If  it  is  not^  the  immi^ants  suffer  accord- 
m^ly.  In  all  probability  the  condition  of  the  immigrants  on  these 
ships  could  be  made  much  better  by  the  enforcement  of  existing 
statutes. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

IMMIGRANT  HOMES  AND  AID  SOCIETIES. 


For  the  complete  report  on  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies  see 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Conmiission,  vol.  37. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  among  the  25,606 ''  aliens'^ 
in  institutions  for  the  insane  for  whom  information  was  secured,  the 
Irish,  numbering  6;167;  or  24.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  Germans, 
numbering  5,795,  or  22.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  have  the  largest 
representation.  The  Scanainavians,  with  10.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
insane  ''aliens^"  rank  third,  and  the  English,  with  8  per  cent,  fourth. 
Of  the  remainmff  races,  the  Poles,  Soutn  Italians,  and  French  have 
the  largest  number  of  insane  aliens.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  races  or  peoples  the  number  of  insane  aliens 
reported  falls  short  of  100. 

Original  data  secured  by  the  Immigration  Commission  for  the 
system  of  New  York  City  hospitals  known  as  "  Belle vue  and  Allied 
Hospitals,"  show  the  general  nativity  and  race  of  persons  admitted 
to  treatment.^  These  data,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  insane,  are 
presented  in  the  following  table : 

Table  10. — Persons  received  at  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals f  New  York  City ,  for  treat- 

ment/or  iTisanity^  August  i,  1908^  to  February  28^  1909, 


Oeneral  nativity  and  race. 

• 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

193 
31 

Per  cent 

of  total 

number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

1.3.0 
2.1 

Per  cent 
offoreifD- 

bom 

reportlnK 

complete 

data. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  race  of  father: 

English 

14 

84 

27 

150 

6 
21 

4 
14 

30 

230 
254 
77 
12 
19 
12 
17 
112 
12 

1.0 

6.7 

1.8 

10.1 

.4 
1.4 

.2 
1.0 

2.0 

11.2 

15.5 

17.1 

5.2 

.8 

1.3 

.8 

1.1 

7.5 

.8 

(f  ennan 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian 

Other  races 

Raoe  not  soecified 

Nativity  of  father  not  soecifled 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Eiiellsh 

3.S 

Cf  emian 

17.6 

Hel)rew 

214 

Irish 

r.a 

Italian 

&3 

Maevar.  .                 

1.S 

Polish 

10 

Scotch 

u 

Swedish 

1.1 

Other  races  

as 

Kace  not  snecifled 

1.3 

Grand  total 

1.4H5 

100.0 

Total  nat  I  ve-bom  of  foreiim  father 

300 
544 
MI 

20.6 
36.6 
63.4 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreifn-bom 

wai 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  1,485  persons  for  whoxn 
complete  data  are  reported,  941,  or  63.4  per  cent,  were  foreign»borB» 
306,  or  20.6  per  cent,  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  193,  or  13  P* 
cent,  native-Dom  whites  of  native  father,  and  31,  or  2.1  per  c&A, 
native-bom  negroes  of  native  father.  Among  the  foreign-bom  of  th© 
races  for  which  information  is  given  the  Irish,  Hebrews,  and  Germatf 


a  See  Immigranta  in  Charity  Hospitals,  pp.  253  to  290  of  this  volume. 
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,  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  largest  number  of  insane.  The  Irist 
kne  constituted  27  per  cent,  the  Hebrew  insane  24.4  per  cent,  and 
German  insane  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  foreign-borr 
me  reported.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ItaUan  insane  were  lest 
a  half  as  numerous  as  the  German  insane,  while  insane  persons 
the  English,  Ma^ar,  PoUsh,  Scotch,  and  Swedish  races  wen 
^nt  in  comparatively  small  numbers.  *  Owing  to  the  character  ol 
institutions  and  the  small  number  of  persons  considered,  these 
St,  of  course,  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  determining  the  relative 
lency  to  insanity  among  the  forei^-bom  races  discussed. 
a  the  table  next  presented,  which  is  compiled  from  the  figures  oi 
census  report  previously  quoted,  the  foreign-bom  insane  enumer- 
i  in  hospitids  in  continental  United  States  on  December  31, 1903 
classified  according  te  country  of  birth. 

LE  11. — Foreign-bom  white  insane  enumerated  in  hospitaU  in  continental  UniUi 

States,  December  SI,  1903,  by  country  of  birth. 

piled  from  U.  S.  Census,  Special  Report,  "Insane  and  feeble-minded  In  hospitals  and  Institatiom 

1904.''^Ubles  on  pp.  23  and  100.] 

P«'c«nt 
Comitry  of  birth.  Number,  distribu- 

tion. 

1 

inv 

3d  and  Wales 

%• 

navia 

Kl 

ry  and  Bohemia 

and  Poland 

mmtries 

otal 

a  Includes  Newfoundland. 

the  47,078  foreign-bom  insane  for  whom  data  are  presented 

4,  or  29  per  cent,  were  of  Irish  nativity,  12,644,  or  26.9  per  cent 
of  German  nativity,  and  6,409,  or  1 1 .5  per  cent,  were  of  Scandi 
n  nativity.  After  these  three  leading  groups  came  natives  o 
tnd  and  Wales,  numbering  3,311,  or  7  per  cent  of  all  the  insane 
latives  of  Canada,  numbering  3,049,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  all  th( 

5.  Persons  bom  in  Russia  and  Poland^  in  Italy,  in  Hungarj 
ohemia,  and  in  France,  were  represented  m  the  order  mentioned 
were  3,426  insane  born  in  countries  not  specified. 

rill  be  noted  that  in  this  table,  as  in  the  one  compiled  from  the 
of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  tlie  Irisli  sliov 
gest  and  the  Germans  the  second  largest  proportion  of  uU  iusaiK 
s  for  whom  statistics  are  given. 
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BLE  13. — FareignrhcrnwhiUfeMMnindtdini^  United  Slat 

1904t  ^  country  of  birth, 

mpUed  from  U.  S.  Census,  Spwlal  Report,  '<Iiisuie  and  feeMe-minded  in  hospitals  and  institutio] 

1904,"  tables  on  pp.  211  and  222.] 


Coontry  of  birth. 


and 

many 

dana  and  W 

iadao 

ndina\ia . . 
tland 


nee 

oeaxT  and  Bohemia... 

Boa  and  Poland 

er  countries 


Total. 


Per'^ 

Number. 

distrit 

tion. 

73 

274 

2 

101 

( 

149 

1 

121 

1 

19 

39 

', 

10 

36 

127 

1 

89 

■ 

1,038 

10 

•  Includes  Newfoundland. 


?rom  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  1,038  feeble-minded  pe 
ks  for  whom  data  are  presented,  274,  or  26.4  per  cent,  were  of  ue 
n  nativity;  149,  or  14.4  per  cent,  of  Canadian  nativity;  127, 
2  per  cent,  of  Russian  or  PoUsh  nativity;  121,  or  11.7  per  cer 
Scandinavian  nativity;  101,  or  9.7  pc^r  cent,  of  EngUsh  or  Web 
ivitv;  and  only  73,  or  7  per  cent,  or  Irish  nativity.    The  propo 
1  or  feeble-minded  persons  of  ItaUan,  Hungarian  or  Bohemia 
tch,  and  French  nativity  was  relatively  small.     It  is  worthy 
B  that  the  Irish,  who  leu  all  the  other  nativities  in  the  proporti( 
Jien  insane  in  hospitals,  contributed  only  a  comparatively  smj 
[>ortion  of  the  ahen  feeble-minded  in  institutions.     As  has  bc( 
I,  the  Germans,  the  Canadians,  the  Russians  and  Poles,  the  Sea 
Lvians,  and  the  EngUsh  and  Welsh  all  ranked  ahead  of  the  IrL 
he  proportion  of  feeble-minded  in  institutions, 
he  number  of  cases  considered  in  the  foregoing  table  is  too  smt 
ermit  of  conclusions  concerning  the  relative  tendency  of  the  vai 
nationalities  toward  feeble-mindedness.     In  any  event  the  nur 
3f  feeble-minded  persons  found  in  institutions  is  not  at  all  repr 
ative  of  the  number  in  the  country,  because  comparatively  fe 
might  fairly  be  classed  as  feeble-minded  are  so  detained.     Fu 
more,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  practice  of  retainii 
le-minded  ana  otherwise  defective  individuals  in  the  home 
y  common  with  one  nationahty  than  with  another. 

TENDENCY  TO  INSANITY  AMONG  THE  IMMIGRANTS,  BY  XATIONALII 

OR   RACE. 

e  relative  liability  to  insanity  of  foreign-bom  ))ors()ns  of  tl 
ent  races  or  nativities  can  not  be  determined  from  the  data 
jregoing  tables  alone.  The  tables  show  merely  the  lumiher 
insane  of  each  immigrant  race  or  nativity  in  its  relation  to  tl 
number  of  alien  insane.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  ])resenti] 
for  the  alien  insane  in  connection  with  data  for  the  general  pop 
1,  to  compare  the  percentage  of  j)ersons  of  a  given  nativity  a? 
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aiid  sanitary  condition  of  immigrant  homes;  tho  fairness  and  reiison- 
ubleness  of  charges  for  board,  lodging,  and  services  rendered ;  and 
the  degree  of  care  exercised  by  these  institutions  in  placing  immi** 
grants,  particularly  young  women  and  girls,  in  emploj^ment 

The  Commission's  investigation  of  these  institutions  covered  a 
period  of  nineteen  months  (August  1, 11K)7,  to  March  1,  1900).  Une 
hundred  and  two  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies  were  carefully 
examined  and  reported  upon.  Of  this  number,  58  assisted  immi- 
grants or  specific  classes  or  persons  which  frequently  included  immi- 
grants, but  did  not  maintain  homes,  and  44  maintained  immigrunt 
homes  or  homes  in  which  immigrants  or  specific  classes  of  iHtvaojiH 
which  sometimes  included  immigrants  were  accommodated.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  homes  and  aid  societies  it  was  found  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate a  certain  number  of  emplovment  agencies.  After  taking  char^ 
of  an  immigrant  the  home  or  aid  society  has  frequently  to  assist  hmi 
to  secure  work.  Some  of  the  societies  and  homes  themselves  main- 
tain employment  agencies  for  this  purpose,  while  others  merely  direct 
the  immigrant  to  certain  agencies.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  care  exercised  in  placing  immigrants  in  employment  the  character 
of  25  of  these  agencies,  the  majority  of  which  were  operat^i^l  in  crm- 
nection  with  immigrant  homes  or  aid  societies  or  were  recommended 
by  representatives  of  homes  and  societies,  was  investi|^ted. 

No  effort  was  made  to  attempt  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  work 
of  every  mis^ionar}'.  representative,  society,  and  home  coming  in  con- 
tact wfth  immigrants,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  institutions  were  examined,  and  that  these  institutions  were 
>iiffi«ienily  typical,  to  repres^fnt  arf-nrately  frxi-tin^  ^'ouditioij-. 

The  method  of  invertigaiing  first  adopted  was  to  have  an  a^nt  of 
the  Commission  visit  the  immigrant  station,  read  the  offi<-ial  n^XinJa 
and  obtain  all  the  iriformaiion  which  the  authorities  fy/v-<i-iij^i  with 
respect  to  the  society  or  hcwne  to  be  investigate!,  and  thejj  go  to  the 
home  or  societv  headQuarter;  ar.d.  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  make  in- 

Juiries  in  regard  to  methods  HiuyW^fA  by  the  ^jr^i.iyj^xv^Zi  \:\  t-jirxu^ 
or  immigrants,  the  amounts  charg»rd  for  Mrn'ices  T^-AAnrtA.  the  u^ual 
practice  of  the  innitTiiion  with  respect  to  se<:'jr::-g  employrijeM  for 
immigrants,  and  all  otLer  matter-  cor;%n-ii.g  wLi/.-h  iiJhnrjiiUjjj  wais 
desirwL 

But  it  was  5/:oi.  fo'ir.d  ir.st  t:^;.?  "sray  rf  rror.d-jrrtir.g  t:.e  ;T-v«^-r:gat:on 
elicited  only  the  r:''>*  frrrr-a:  klr.d  of  fr.forrriatirAT..  a:.'i  :f  a:.y  rnnil 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  tr.e  ir.-^:*-':*.;on'--  ws--  to  taz  oV.a.'r.fs'i  :t  ti.'l^ 
be  from  j>ersor.ai  ottrJirrrsiTivr.  tz/z  r.  Ay  ^.z\h:A::.*t:  'aht  vj::,*t  r-ji;jber 
of  days  and  d'-rinz  a  t-rr-fr  ^h^it,  •i.«r  of>>?r:  in  '.hi:;?':  ''.f  v.e  ho-Va*?^.  a-^d 
aid  =<«cier:e5  'K'ei*  r.i:  ?oi!T.izfcn:  cf  :?-•:  ffeT.  •.r.fci  r:,>y  wer*:  'jfi':r.;g  in- 
v€St:gat*»i  A^-.x-riin^^.  a  yo-n;?  zz^hrri^z  v:o.v,i:.  '.f  f'jrk.;r.  v.n::- 
wh^"'  FT<'ke  ij'iT  lbir"-fc^-e=.  '^':y.  nt^  '*>j^r-  \n,':z.hz  t*  a  '•y:i:*:«3eper. 
and  "^1:0  Lai.  drrir  sr  :~rz  r^ii^j'.-^  in  t:.:^  'xvn:rv.  •>«::,  ;;.  ov.viejs'i'; 
serv:?*-  and  •wcri:«ri  t-  a  -n-b ::•*•»  :n  t  r»f*'•A■..•^.^T.  -wtt  '^.■:;ftir*::C  v^  ^^ 
to  the  Lome  ::•  ':•*:  ;:  -i-i-  >i".*?c.  =^v'.r^  icr.JVArv-fr  t-  t:   ;.v,.-.>mr.T  :?- 

{■»er:od  c-f  tizt  inTe5T"_n.'^''n.  T**!  zii',-Tk  yy.z-^  v,>:'jf':_  w'i'r*  «^nv:.  v"**^ 
at  di5*rr*nT  tirj^r  :•  l-jtIs:  :.'.  i^r  :n"r*--.';rf  v-^  P'vvr  of  Vj^^e  »>»:t^»3': 
in  the  rc-ie  of  rmr-irrT**-  b^^idn^  v. ri: — ••.h-t:  :*.  :>aeT  we**,  v.  :.o"i^ 
and  a:d  50:5*^7  >_*rtrr*'  f  •"f-  ^  •i-f  i  •r.-*':  vv-.S'av*  :n  ^ita*^:"..*/ ^r-iv/i^- 


fav 
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For  some  ttme  patt  the  quarters  In  which  your  society  receives  immigrants 
bare  been  maintuined  in  a  condition  of  almost  indescribable  filth,  and  ordinary 
amltary  requirements  have  been  disregarded.    *    *    *    These  fticts  have,  at 
Tirlous  times  in  190S  and  1909*  been  reported  to  a  congressionul  committee  by 
flOTemment  agents,  who  went  to  the  house  in  order  to  in\'estigate  it.    *    *    * 
Tbe  same  atrocious  conditions  were  on  August  9,  1909,  again  witnessed  and 
reported  to  me  by  an  inspector  of  this  office.    That  all  of  these  government 
agents  have  been  conservative  in  their  statements  is  now  conclusively  proved  by 
an  investigation  conducted  a  few  days  ago  by  the  health  department  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  shows  the  home's  quarters  to  be  grossly  insanitary  and 
flitliy,  some  of  them  being  offensive  with  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
mutter.    As  a  result,  appropriate  orders  will  be  Issued  by  the  health  department. 
In  view  of  wliat  precedes,  I  am  amazeil  that  you  should  have  cared  to  write 
me  under  date  of  August  11,  1909,  that  '*  now  the  house  is  in  a  clean,  good  con- 
dition." 

The  food  furnished  in  the  majority  of  the  homes  investigated  was 
wholesome,  plentiful,  and  nourishing;  but  in  some  cases  it  was  very 
bad,  lacking  much  in  quality,  quantity,  and  variety.    That  a  number 


insanitary  conditions  which  prevailed  in  them  and  by 

they  charged  for  food  and  lodging.    Investigation  proved  that  the 

quoted  rates  were  often  much  lower  than  those  whicn  were  actually 

charged. 

In  order  to  have  full  information  concerning  the  management  of 
the  homes,  the  Commission  sent  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  or  other  responsible  official,  of  each  home,  asking  him  to 
state  by  what  body  the  home  was  controlled;  how  this  controlling 
body  was  chosen;  to  whom  it  was  responsible;  how  frequently  it 
inspected  the  home;  how  the  controlling  body  selected  the  superin- 
tendent and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  home;  what  financial 
reports  concerning  the  home  were  rendered  to  the  controlling  body ; 
whether  the  home  paid  its  own  expenses,  and  in  case  it  yielded  a 
profit  what  use  was  made  of  the  same,  and  in  case  of  a  deficit  who 
provided  for  the  same. 

It  would  seem  from  the  replies  received  that  the  majority  of  im- 
migrant homes  are  well  supervised  and  inspected  and  that  their 
superintendents  and  staffs  are  chosen  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  care. 
The  results  of  the  Commission's  investigation,  however,  nardly  sup- 
port this  conclusion.    The  investigation  showed  that  very  bad  condi- 
tions existed  in  homes  which,  according  to  the  letters  received,  were 
frequently  inspected  and  closely  supervised  and  whose  superintend- 
ents and  staffs  were  carefully  chosen.    It  was  found  that  in  a  good 
many  instances  the  controlling  bodies  of  homes  are  not  in  touch  with 
the  situation  which  actually  prevails  in  these  homes  and  that  thev 
do  not  appreciate  their  responsibility  for  the  bad  conditions  which 
exist  in  tnem. 

DISCHABGE  OF  IMMIGRANT  WOMEX  AND  GIRLS  DT  IMMIGRANT  HOMES  AND 

AID  SOCIETIES. 

The  chief  evil  in  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  immigrant 
homes  and  aid  societies  is  the  insufiScient  amount  of  care  which  these 
institutions  exercise  in  discharging  young  women  and  girls  who  have 
been  placed  in  their  charge  b^  the  immigration  aumoT\l\^.   W  \^ 
obvious  tiiMt  M  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  m^WtwWoTA  ^ss^sos^' 
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ing  charge  of  this  class  of  immigrants.  This  responsibility  means, 
of  course,  the  adequate  protection  of  the  women  and  girls  wnile  the; 
are  inmates  of  the  institutions,  but  it  also  means  the  full  protection 
of  these  immi^*ants  when  they  leave  the  institutions  to  go  out  into 
employment.  It  is  the  duty  of  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies  to 
see  that  the  women  and  girls  intrusted  to  them  by  the  immigration 
authorities  shall,  in  turn,  be  discharged  by  them  only  under  circum- 
stances and  conditions  that  will  make  it  unlikely  that  these  persons 
will  become  a  public  charge.  It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  these 
institutions  to  see  that,  when  the  young  women  and  girls  go  out 
into  employment,  they  shall  go  to  positions  and  surroundings  that 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  their  morals.  That  the  majority  of  im- 
migrant homes  and  aid  societies  do  not  recognize  these  duties  as 
binding  upon  them,  and  do  not  exercise  a  sufficient  amount  of  care  in 
discharging  the  young  women  and  girls  who  are  intrusted  to  them, 
was  conclusively  shown  in  the  course  of  this  investigation. 

It  has  been  explained  that  one  feature  of  the  investigation  of  each 
home  was  to  have  one  of  the  Commission's  women  investigators  go 
to  the  home  and  ask  the  manager  or  other  member  of  the  staff  to 
supply  her  with  a  girl  for  work  as  a  servant  in  an  alleged  ^^  sporting 
house  "  or  "  fast  house."  Of  the  total  number  of  homes  investigated 
by  the  Commission  only  about  one-sixth  refused  to  place  girls  in  such 
immoral  surroundings.    One-half  of  the  homes  actually  supplied  the 

S'rls  asked  for.  Some  of  the  homes  said  that  they,  had  no  girls  at 
e  time,  but  they  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  demand  later.  A  few 
said  that  they  had  no  girls  and  advised  the  investigator  to  go  to  some 
other  home  or  to  an  employment  agency. 

Some  of  the  managers  supplymg  girls  for  alleged  "sporting 
houses"  urged  the  girS  to  do  ]ust  what  their  mistresses  told  them 
to  do  and  to  try  to  give  satisfaction.  One  woman  manager  said  tiat 
the  Lord  had  probably  sent  the  girl  supplied  and  the  woman  em- 
ployer to  the  home  at  the  same  time,  and  added  that  she  suppo^ 
the  latter's  "  house  "  was  all  right  The  investigator  replied  that 
her  house  had  "  never  been  raided  "  and  was  "  well  protected  by  the 
police;"  whereupon  the  manager  said  that  sometimes  there  were 
"  temptations,"  and  she  hoped  that  the  girl  would  get  along  all  right 
One  woman  manager  advised  the  girl  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  things 
die  did  not  like,  and  said  that  unless  things  were  very  bad  she  did 
not  wish  to  see  her  back  at  the  home  again  within  six  months^  An- 
other told  the  girl  that  there  would  probably  be  many  men  around 
the  woman's  house,  but  she  should  not  pay  any  attention  to  them; 
and  added  that,  in  her  own  opinion,  it  was  the  girl  who  always  made 
the  first  advances.  A  few  of  the  managers  told  the  girls  to  return 
if  they  did  not  like  the  places  to  which  they  were  sent 

In  order  to  ascertain  tne  degree  of  care  exercised  in  this  respect  by 
aid  societies  which  did  not  maintain  homes,  21  missionaries  and  rep- 
resentatives of  such  societies  were  asked  by  one  of  the  Commission's 
women  investigators  to  supply  her  with  a  girl  for  work  as  a  servant 
in  an  alleged  ^'  sporting  house  "  or  "  fast  liouse,"  which  was  "  well 
protected  by  the  police,"  and  had  "  never  been  raided."  Seven  men 
(three  of  whom  were  or  had  been  clergymen)  and  four  women  sup- 
plied the  girls ;  one  man  made  every  effort  to  do  so,  but  the  gins 
refused  to  take  the  place;  one  woman  agreed  to  funvish  girls,  but 
failed  to  do  so;  two  men  said  they  could  not  svippVj  gvi\s^\i\5X.  ox^^  A 
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'hem  mve  the  name  and  address  of  a  girl  who  might  be  secured,  and 
iie  other  directed  the  investigator  to  an  employment  agency  which 
le  said  would  supply  the  ^irls.  One  woman  said  she  understood  the 
ipplicant's  "  house  "  was  mmioral,  and  that  it  would  be  on  her  con- 
science if  she  sent  a  girl  to  such  a  place.  When  offered  $10,  the 
woman  said  that  her  society  was  expected  to  get  places  for  girls  free 
3f  charge.  The  investigator  then  remarked  that  money  was  a  good 
thin^,  whereupon*  the  woman  replied  that  if  the  money  was  put  in 
the  rorm  of  a  present  she  would  take  it.  Only  two  men  (one  of  whom 
was  a  clergyman)  and  three  women  refused  outright  to  place  girls  in 
such  employment.  One  of  the  three  clergymen  who  supplied  girls, 
made  immoral  proposals  to  the  girl  supplied  (an  employee  of  the 
Commission^  who  had  asked  the  clergyman  to  help  her  to  get  a  situa- 
tion), explamed  to  her  the  bad  character  of  the  house  into  which  he 
was  sendmg  her,  and  said  that  he  would  come  to  see  her  that  ni^ht. 

In  order  to  make  the  inquiry  into  this  feature  of  the  situation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  was  found  necessary,  as  previously  explained 
in  this  report,  to  investigate  a  certain  number  of  employment  agen- 
cies, the  maiority  of  which  were  either  operated  in  connection  with 
immigrant  homes  or  aid  societies  or  recommended  to  immigrants 
by  the  representatives  of  homes  and  societies.  Out  of  22  employment 
agencies  having  a  proper  legal  status,  i.  e.,  licensed  under  the  law, 
only  five  ref  us^  to  place  girls  in  situations  likely  to  be  detrimental  to 
Uieir  morals.  Seventeen  of  these  agencies  supplied  girls  for  work  in 
an  aUeged  "  sporting  house  "  or  "  fast  house,^  or  other  establishment 
the  description  of  which  plainly  showed  its  alleged  immoral  character. 
Three  employment  agencies  which  were  unlicensed,  but  which  were 
recommended  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  homes  and  aid  societies, 
readily  suppliea  girls  for  the  alleged  "  sporting  houses,"  and  the  man 
who  conducted  one  of  the  agencies  explained  to  the  girl  supplied  the 
immoral  character  of  the  place  to  which  she  was  being  sent.  These 
unlicensed  agencies  violated  the  law  by  charging  fees.  The^se  fees, 
of  $1  or  $2,  were  collected  from  employer  or  employee,  and  sometimes 
from  both. 

It  is  believed  that  in  practically  every  case  where  girls  were  sup- 
plied to  investigators  tor  work  as  servants  in  alleged  disorderly 
nouses  the  persons  supplying  them  fully  understood  tlie  alleged  bad 
character  or  the  places  to  which  they  were  asked  to  send  the  girls. 
The  investigators  always  took  pains  to  describe  their  "houses"  in 
terms  that  would  clearly  indicate  the  immoral  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  the  girls  would  be  placed,  and  to  this  end  inter- 
preters were  employed  whenever  necessary.  Of  all  the  missionaries, 
representatives,  and  managers  of  homes,  aid  societies,  and  employ- 
ment agencies  who  were  asKcd  to  supply  girls  for  this  kind  of  worlc, 
only  five  persons — one  woman  who  was  a  servant  temporarily  in 
charge  of  a  home,  one  missionary  who  was  not  connected  with  a 
home,  and  three  women  who  were  in  charge  of  institutions  that  some- 
times housed  immigrant  women — apparently  misunderstood  the  in- 
vestigators' explanations  with  regard  to  the  cnaracter  of  the  "  houses  " 
which  they  operated.  Even  in  these  cases  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  persons  who  were  asked  to  supply  girls  surely  ought  to  have 
understood  the  representations  which  were  made  to  taeui.     It  \% 
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came^  or  of  which  he  Is  a  subject  or  a 
citizen,  In  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tions twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this 
act.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this 
section  the  testimony  of  a  husband  or 
wife  shall  be  admissible  and  competent 
evidence  against  a  wife  or  husband. 

The  a^tation  of  the  subject  also  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a 
law  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  persons  from  one  State  to 
another  for  purposes  of  prostitution." 

METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

The  investigation  was  begun  in  November,  1907,  under  the  active 
supervision  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Commission;  the  work 
was  conducted  by  a  special  agent  in  charge,  with  numerous  assistants. 
Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  agents  who  independently 

f)laiined  details  and  with  cheerful  courage,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
ives  at  times,  secured  information  relative  to  this  traffic.  Several  of 
the  agents  under  various  pretexts  had  to  associate  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  crhninal  procurers,^  importers,^'  and  pimps  *  and  their 
unfortunate  or  degraded  victims,  when  a  discovery  oi  the  agents' 
purposes  mi^ht  have  resulted  in  their  murder.  One  woman  agent  was 
attacked  and  beaten^  escaping  serious  injury,  if  not  murder,  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  ana  yet  the  next  day  she  went  cheerfully 
back  to  her  work,  though,  of  course,  in  another  locality  where  she 
was  not  known.  Special  information  was  secured  from  men  who 
had  themselves  acted  as  keepers  of  disorderly  houses;  from  women 
who  were  managing  houses;  from  phvsicians  who  had  practiced  in 
them;  from  women  who  had  formerly  been  prostitutes;  and  from 
some  of  the  unfortunate  women  who  under  false  pretenses  had  been 
brought  into  the  country  for  immoral  purposes.  These  persons  in 
some  cases  continue  their  friendly  relations  with  those  engaged  in 

Erostitution  and  the  importation  of  women,  although  they  themselves 
ave  abandoned  the  life.  Credit  should  also  be  given  to  the  police, 
court  officials,  and  business  men  whose  circumstances  were  such  that 
their  cooperation  was  especially  helpful. 

The  investigation  covered  Pfew  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  Butte,  Denver,  Buffalo, 
Boston,  and  New  Orleans.  In  some  of  these  cities  months  were  given 
to  making  a  thorough  investigation ;  in  others,  only  time  enough  to 
gain  a  general  knowledge  of  conditions.  The  work  was  also  supple- 
mented at  times  by  arrests  and  prosecution  in  the  courts. 

In  order  to  insure  accuracy  much  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of 
agents  and  witnesses,  and,  beyond  that,  statements  were  invariably 
cnecked  by  placing  the  work  of  one  agent  against  that  of  another, 

«  Public  act  No.  277.  01  st  Conjr.,  2(1  sess.,  approved  June  2r>,  1910.  See  pp. 
744—747. 

*  Procurer :  A  man  or  woman  who  induces  another,  by  whatever  means,  to 
enter  a  house  of  prostitution  or  to  subject  herself  to  another  in  prostitution. 

^  Importer;  A  man  or  woman  who  brings  women  or  girls  into  the  country  for 
immoral  purposes. 

*PImp:  A  man  who  wholly  or  in  part  lives  upon  the  eamlnKS  of  a  s^\\  w 
woman  who  practice^r  prostitution.     IJsually  he  la  BTippoeed  to  t^N^  iw>tDk^  \st^ 
ieet/on  and  care  In  return. 
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the  deportation  of  aliens  found  practicing^  prostitution  within  three 
years  after  their  admission  to  the  United  States. 

In  1909  a  more  rigorous  policy  was  adopted  by  the  bureau.  Under 
an  order  of  March  18, 1908,  immigration  officials,  selected  because  of 
their  specific  qualifications  for  this  work,  were  assigned  to  different 
sections  of  the  country,  with  instructions  to  canvass  actively  their 
respective  districts  for  aliens  subject  to  arrest  and  deportation  for 
this  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  took  these  officials  some 
time  to  mt  into  touch  with  uie  situation,  the  results  were  very  notice- 
able, and  in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  128  aliens  classed  as  ^^  prostitutes 
and  females  coming  for  any  immoral  purpose"  were  deported  as 
having  entered  the  country  in  violation  of  law,  and  133  were  deported 
because  found  practicing  prostitution  within  three  years  after  entry, 
while  the  number  of  procurers  deported  was  increased  to  30.    ' 

The  number  of  arrests  made  in  the  crusade  of  the  immigration  offi- 
cials was  considerably  greater  than  the  number  of  deportations  ef- 
fected, as  will  be  noted  from  the  following  table,  which  covers  Uie 
period  January  1  to  June  30, 1909 : 

Table  1. — Arrests  and  deportations  during  siw  months  of  1909, 


Month. 


Itoroh 
JmM. 


Arrests. 


DmMrtik 
taom. 


78 

•  88 

78 

•  88 

76 

•  88 

80 

88 

133 

41 

103 

108 

•Average.  V.'  '-^  ^ 

The  number  of  deportations  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
arrests,  because  the  effectiveness  of  the  law,  so  far  as  deportation 
is  concerned,  has  been  very  greatly  lessened  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Sujpreme  Court  in  the  Keller  case,«  in  which  the  court 
declared  unconstitutional  that  part  of  the  law  under  which  persons 
were  prosecuted  for  ^'  harboring ''  alien  women  for  immoral  purposes. 
Naturally  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  weave  a  chain  of  evidence  about 
an  importer  or  procurer  than  to  convict  a  person  of  "  harboring." 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  ImmiCTation  show  that  more  prosti- 
tutes and  procurers  are  arrested  and  deported  from  New  YorK  than 
from  any  other  port.  Next  in  importance  comes  Montreal,  repre- 
senting the  port  of  entry  of  Quebec,  and  then,  in  order,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  San  Antonio,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  others. 

o  213  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  188. 
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IMMIGRANTS  IN  CHARITY  HOSPITALS. 


The  Immigration  Commission  sought  in  this  investigation  to  detc 
line  to  what  extent  recent  inmiigrants  become  charity  patients,  ai 
Iso  to  determine  tke  diseases  for  whidi  sudli  as  become  patiento  a 

"eated.  ...  •     .      . 

The  Commission  decided  to  limit  the  investigation  to  New^  Yo 
itj,  which  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  inmiigrants  and  is  al 
le  ultimate  destmation  of  a  greater  number  of  immigrants  than 
ly  other  one  city.    Tlie  nmnbers  of  the  various  nationalities 
At  city  are  large  enough  in  each  instance  to  permit  of  a  fair,  stat 
^  comparison.    BeDevue  and  AUkd  Hospitals  are  the  largest  amo: 
ispitals  treating  chuity  patients  chiefly,  and  they  were  select 
r  the  special  study.    Upon  request  of  the  Commission  the  trustc 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  kindly  consented  to  allow  agents 
e  Commission  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  secure  as  far  as  possil 
'ormation  from  all  charity  patients  who  entered  these  hospiti 
ring  the  seven-months  period  from  August  1,  1908,  to  Februa 
,  1909. 

k  number  of  patients  received  into  the  hospitals  during  the  peril 
irered  of  course  remained  for  some  time  after  February  and  lor  i 
',h  the  Commission  later  secured  the  date  of  discharge,  with  t 
*^ption  of  a  very  few  patients  who  were  still  in  the  hospital 
>tember,  1909,  at  which  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commissi* 
3lose  the  work  for  tabulation.  For  these  few  cases  the  days'  tret 
at  shown  is  the  number  of  days  from  the  time  they  were  admitt 
September,  1909. 

lie  tables  which  follow  do  not  include  cases  where  the  patient  w 
nitted  into  the  hospital  and  discharged  on  the  same  day.  T 
»rmation  sought  for  all  the  patients  admitted  during  the  sev 
iths  related  to  race,  country  of  birth,  race  of  parents,  birthplace 
ents,  length  of  time  in  the  united  States,  cause  of  treatment,  a] 
^h  of  time  treated. 

GENERAL  NATIVrTY   AND  RACE. 

he  total  number  of  charity  patients  or  cases  included  in  the  Coi 
lion's  investigation  was  23,758.  The  table  which  follows  shov 
general  nativity,*  the  number  of  patients  or  cases  treated  and  t 
ber  of  days'  treatment  furnished. 
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The  table  which  follows  shows  for  the  principal  races  the  per  c^t 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  each  specined  period  of  years: 

Tablb  8. — Fer  cent  offoreign^bom  patients  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  nf 

years,  by  race. 

(This  table  Indades  only  noes  xeprasanted  by  20  or  more  patients.    The  total,  bowever,  is  for  i& 

foreign-bom.) 


Race. 

Nomber 
complete 

Per  cent  in  the  United  States  each  spedfled  namta 

of  yean. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  19.  20oronr. 

1 

28 

116 

47 

03 

21 

62 

35 

476 

95 

95 

1,625 

134 

551 

1,431 

188 

4,493 

1,032 

32 

210 

138 

86 

319 

115 

30 

223 

68 

46 

198 

21 

24 

67.1 
31.0 
10.6 
12.9 
66.7 
23.1 
28.6 
19.1 
53.7 
.29.5 
15.5 
81.3 
42.6 
53.0 
41.0 

9.2 
48.6 
50.0 
59.0 
53.6 
20.0 
65.2 
73.0 
83.3 
21.1 
48.5 
69.6 
16.7 
61.9 

4.2 

25.0 
17.2 

6.4 
15.1 
28.6 
17.3 
14.3 
10.1 
26.3 
10.5 
10.3 
10.4 
22.7 
20.3 
23.4 

9.2 
23.8 
18.8 
23.3 
21.7 
17.6 
18.2 
12.2 

6.7 

8.1 
22.1 
15.2 
20.2 
38.1 

4.2 

10.7 
6.0 

ia6 

16.1 
4.8 
3.8 
5.7 

10.7 
5.3 
9.6 
6.6 
4.6 

12.7 
7.8 
6.9 
9.8 

10.0 
9.4 
6.7 

15.9 
&2 
5.0 
3.5 
3.3 
9.4 
5.9 
2.2 

13.1 
.0 

12.5 

7.1          ai 

Bohfmian  and  Mora^^l^n^ ,,  ^ .  ^ ,.,.,,..... , 

8.6 

10.6 

12.0 

.0 

17.3 

26.7 

10.9 

7.4 

13.7 

13.5 

1.6 

8.3 

0.3 

8.0 

12.5 

8.0 

9.4 

3.8 

.7 

12.9 

4.4 

7.0 

6.7 

9.9 

11.8 

S7.1 

Oaoadian.  Fmwh 

eLT 

Canadian,  Othw 

4kl 

Crnatian 

.1 

Pftfil9h... 

ai 

Dntch 

m? 

English 

AS 

7.4 

French , 

ml 

5it 

Greek 

IS 

tt.1 

Hebrew.  Hnsfdan 

IlS 

Hebrew,  Other < 

Irish 

20i7 

Italian 

If 

111 

ICagjrar 

7.1 

Vtgro 

I.I 

Norwegian 

4Lt 

PolishT. 

7.1 

Russian 

4.S 

.0 

Scotch 

51.1 

Slovak 

11.1 

Spanish 

6.5  '            &I 

Swedish 

17.7             SIS 

.0 
&3 

.9 

Welsh 

70.8 

Total 

12,172 

28.0 

14.2 

8.9 

10.8 

38.1 

Of  the  12,172  foreigp-bom  for  whom  this  information  was  secured 
28  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United  States  under  five  years,  14.2  per 
cent  from  five  to  nine  years,  8.9  per  cent  from  ten  to  fourteen  years, 
10.8  per  cent  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years,  and  38.1  per  cent  twenty 
years  or  over. 

Thirteen  of  the  30  races  included  in  this  table  show  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  patients  with  a  residence  in  the  United  States  of  less  than 
five  years.     These  races  are  as  follows: 

Tablb  9. — Races  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  patients  less  than  five  years  in  the  Unitsi 

States. 


Race. 


Ruthenian. 

Greek 

Russian. . . . 

Spanish 

Croatian . . . 

Polish 

Syrian 


Percent 
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83.3 
81.3 
73.0 
69.6 
66.7 
65.2 
61.9 


Magyar , 

Armenian 
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Nesro  (foreign-horn) 
Hebrew,  Russian . . . 
Llthuaxuan 
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leastiMtt 
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5PlO 
57.1 
A.7 
51.6 

ao 
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Duf aur  asking  if  they  had  a  place  for  the  writer's  18-year-old  sistei- 
who  wished  to  come  to  America.*  Still  other  evidence  showed*  that 
Dufaur  had  paid  $1,000  for  an  exceptionally  attractive  girl. 

METHODS    OF    IMPORTATION. 

To  secure  entries  into  the  country  contrary  to  law,  these  immoral 
women  or  the  deluded  innocent  victims  of  the  procurers  are  usually 
brought  in  as  wives  or  relatives  of  men  accompanying  them^  as  maids 
or  relatives  of  women  accompanying  them;  as  women  entermg  alone, 
booked  to  friends  or  relatives  or  U>  a  home,  and  representing  them- 
selves as  looking  for  work;  as  wives  coming  to  men  suppos^  to  be 
their  husbands,  or,  in  the  case  of  Japanese,  their  proxy  husbands.^ 
MaYiy  imported  women  are  brought  by  way  of  New  York.  Of  late, 
many  come  through  Canada.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  are  the  chief  ports  of  entry. 

As  explained  in  the  note,  some  Japanese  women  doubtless  come 
to  this  country  to  meet  their  proxy  husbands  when  their  purposes 
are  entirely  legal  and  proper;  out  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  liable 
the  custom  is  to  abuse,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  immigrant  inspectors 
a  large  majority  of  the  women  coming  in  this  way  are  intended  for 

Surposes  of  prostitution.    If,  however,  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
uly  performed,  the  officials  feel  that  nothing  more  can  be  done.    It 
is  practically  impossible  to  prove  the  intention  before  the  fact. 

Chinese  women  can  enter  this  country  under  the  law  only. when 
appearing  as  wives  or  daughters  of  the  Chinese  men  who  are  of  the 
admitted  classes,  such  as  merchants,  students,  travelers,  government 
officials.     Doubtless  in  many  instances  women   are  brought  in  as 

«  Those  letters  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  district  attorney 
In  Chicago. 

f  In  both  China  and  Japan  It  Is  a  well-kno>vn  custom  for  marriage  to  be 
arranged  by  the  imrents  or  trusted  relatives  or  friends  of  the  contracting  parties 
without  the  parties  having  seen  each  other  before  the  ceremony.  In  fact,  In 
many  localities  in  certain  social  circles  It  is  considere<l  scarcely  pro])er  for  the 
contracting  parties  to  have  had  any  personal  acquaintance  before  the  marriage. 
In  Ja[mn.  if  for  any  rcjison  it  is  not  convenient  for  both  of  the  partii^s  to  hd 
present  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  one  or  both  of  them  may  be  reiiresented  by 
a  friend  standing  as  his  proxy.  It  is  a  custom  for  Japanese  men  residing  in 
the  T7nited  States  thus  to  contract  marriages  with  women  in  Japan,  they  send- 
ing their  photographs  and  receiving  those  of  their  intended  brides,  so  that 
Ihey  have  In  this  way  a  picture  acquaintance.  The  marriage  is  then  consum- 
mated in  Ja]>an  by  a  friend  of  the  groom  taking  the  plcMlges  for  the  husband. 
This  marriage  is  legal  under  the  Japanese  law.  When  such  a  marriage  has 
UtH^n  contractiHl,  the  l)rlde  comes  to  America  to  meet  her  husband,  whom  she 
hasknownbeforeonly  by  reputation  and  whom  she  has  seen  only  by  photograph. 
It  Is  a  custom  in  at  lojist  several  of  the  United  States  ports  for  the  immigration 
authorities  to  require  a  marriage  under  the  laws  of  the  T'nlttHl  States  before 
the  woman  married  in  this  way  Is  permitted  to  land.  Persons  familiar  with 
the  Jnimnese  law  have  in  many  instances  argued  that  this  second  marriage 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  gives  no  additional  validity  to  the  marriage, 
and  that  the  Insistence  uiion  such  a  second  marriage  is  disrespectful  to  a  sister 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immigration  authorities  have  felt  that  this, 
at  any  rate,  secured  a  legal  marriage  In  certain  cases  where,  without  such  a 
ceremony  It  might  well  be  that  the  woman  was  being  Imported  for  the  purposes 
of  prostitution.  To  give  additional  security  in  such  cases  It  Is  Insisted  that 
the  alleged  husband  shall  be  able  to  establish  his  good  standing  In  the  American 
city  in  wliich  he  Uves. 
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Ot  the  12,172  forei^-bom  patients  for  whom  information  relatiTe 
to  residence  in  the  Imited  States  was  secured,  4.4  per  cent  had  been 
in  the  country  under  one  year,  10.9  per  cent  under  two  years,  and 
17.9  per  cent  under  three  years.  The  percentages  given  in  die  tfJ)l6 
are  cumulative. 

Seven  of  the  30  races  show  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  patients 
with  a  residence  in  the  United  States  of  less  than  one  year.  These 
races  are  as  follows: 

Table  12. — Races  vnth  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  patients  less  than  one  year  in  the  United 

StaUs. 


Race. 
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Spanish.                             .  . 
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Russian 
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The  following  tables  show  the  races  with  the  highest  percentara 
of  patients  less  than  two  years  and  less  than  three  years,  respectivdj, 
in  the  United  States : 

Table  13. — Races  toith  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  patients  less  than  two  years  in  the  UnUei 

Staiss, 
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&6 
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Polish 
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Table  14. — Races  tuith  at  least  one-third  of  the  patients  less  than  three  years  in  the  UnUed 

/States. 
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KABRIAGE  TO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS. 

In  certain  cases  where  there  seemed  some  doubt  regarding  admis- 
sion, the  immigration  authorities  have  permitted  women  who  may 
tectmically  at  least  have  been  subject  to  deportation  under  the  law  to 
remain  in  this  coimtry  if  they  married  American  citizens.  In  some 
instances  the  woman  has  been  allowed  to  stay  if  she  married  the  per- 
son to  whom  she  was  booked,  even  though  the  man  was  a  foreigner. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  device  is  followed  by  pro- 
fessional prostitutes  who  have  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  up 
their  practices  or  of  making  a  home  for  the  men  whom  they  marry. 
Presumably  in  many  such  instances  the  man  is  himself  a  pimp,  and  is 
taking  the  risk  of  bigamy,  having  already  been  married: 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  DETECTION. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  illegal  entrance  of  either 
women  or  procurers.  The  inspector  has  to  judge  mainly  by  their 
appearance  and  the  stories  they  tell.  Two  French  i)rocurers  and 
pimps  bringing  girls  with  them  were,  in  1908,  detained  at  Ellis 
Island  because  they  claimed  to  be  dbauffeurs  and  appeared  to  be 
entering  in  violation  of  the  contract^labor  law.  At  length,  however, 
they  were  allowed  to  land,  and  went  direct  to  the  French  headquar- 
ters named  above,  telling  the  story  to  their  fellow-criminals,  and  jok- 
ing^at  the  expense  of  the  immigration  officials. 

On  the  Canadian  border  some  two  years  ago  an  immigration 
inspector  stopped  by  mistake  the  wife  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  one  of 
our  leading  commercial  cities,  a  woman  against  whose  character  sus- 

Eicion  had  never  been  raised.  The  inspector  was  judging  merely  by 
er  appearance  and  manner  in  replying  to  his  questions.  Fortunately 
the  inspector  in  (^arge  learned  her  name  and  standing  before  she  was 
given  Uie  reason  for  her  detention.  An  excuse  was  made,  with  a 
polite  apology  for  the  inconvenience  caused,  and  she  went  on,  not 
Knowing  why  she  had  been  stopped.  If  such  mistakes  were  com- 
mitted frequently,  the  service  would  soon  be  discredited.  An  in- 
spector is  not  likely  to  run  the  risk.  The  possibility  of  such  mistakes 
permits  almost  any  reasonably  well-behaved  woman^  with  some  inge- 
nuity in  framing  skillful  answers  to  the  usual  inquiries,  to  enter  tne 
United  States,  whatever  her  character.  The  higher  the  social  stand- 
ing the  woman  seems  to  have,  the  more  cautious  the  inspector  is  about 
causing  her  unnecessary  delay  and  trouble. 

SYSTEM  OF  EXPLOITATION. 

The  strongest  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  humanity  in  every  right- 
minded  person  is  made  by  a  consideration  of  the  brutal  system 
employea  by  these  traffickers  in  every  way  to  exploit  their  victims, 
the  hardened  prostitute  as  well  as  the  innocent  maiden.  The  methods 
probably  are  not  essentially  different  in  the  houses  of  prostitution 
filled  with  American  girls,  or  on  the  part  of  the  punps  who  are  ex- 
ploiting them,  from  those  obtaining  in  nouses  filled  with  foreign  ^Is 
lately  imported,, or  among  the  foreign  women  on  the  streets  wnose 
knowledge  of  English  is  barely  enough  to  enable  them  to  give  an  invi- 
tation.   It  is  probable  th&t  a  somewhat  larger  ptopot\\o\i  oi  >i5ckfe 
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American  ^rls  are  free  from  the  control  of  a  master;  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  evidence  obtainable — ^the  stories  of  the  women  them- 
selves and  the  keepers  of  houses — ^nearly  all  the  women  now  enp^ 
in  this  business  in  our  large  cities  are  subject  to  pimps  to  whom  they 

five  most  of  their  earnings,  or  else  they  are  under  the  domination  of 
eepers  of  houses,  a  condition  which  is  practically  the  same.  A  rigid 
administration  of  the  law,  driving  girls  out  of  disorderly  houses, 
depriving  them  of  their  earning  on  the  streets,  seems  at  times  to 
drive  the  girls  for  protection  and  care  into  the  clutches  of  the  pimps, 
who  as  the  price  or  their  care  take  most -or  all  bf  their  earnings;  and 
thus  the  system  of  subjection  to  a  man  has  become  common. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  motive  dominating  the  pro- 
curer or  pimp  is  that  of  commercial  profit ;  the  first  thing  to  be  acne 
when  a  woman  is  imported  is  to  place  her  where  she  can  make  money 
for  him  quickly  and  plentifully.  The  person  bringing  her  into  the 
country  may- 
Take  her  with  him  to  a  lodging  house  or  boarding  house  where  he 
lives,  engaging  another  room  elsewhere  where  she  may  take  men. 

Put  her  mto  a  disorderly  house.  If  the  house  is  not  his  own,  he 
usually  shares  profits  with  the  manager  and  reserves  the  right  to 
remove  his  woman. 

Sell  her  to  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house,  or  to  a  pimp,  or  to 
some  intermediary. 

Turn  her  over  to  his  principal,  if  he  has  been  acting  merely  as 
agent 

In  the  first-named  case  she  must  walk  the  streets  and  secure  her 
patrons,  who  are  to  be  exploited,  not  for  her  own  sake  but  for  that  of 
her  owner.  Often  he  does  not  tell  her  even  his  real  name.  She 
knows  his  haunts,  where  she  may  send  him  word  in  case  of  arrest, 
and  she  knows  the  place  to  which  slie  must  come  every  night  and 
give  him  all  her  earnings.  She  must  deny  her  importation,  must  lie 
regarding  her  residence,  her  address,  and  the  time  she  has  been  in  the 
country.  If  she  tries  to  leave  her  man,  she  is  threatened  with  arrest. 
If  she  resists,  she  finds  all  the  men  about  her  leagued  against  her;  she 
may  be  beaten ;  in  some  cases  when  she  has  betrayed  her  betrayer  she 
has  been  murdered. 

•It  is  the  business  of  the  man  who  controls  the  woman  to  provide 
police  protection,  either  by  bribing  the  police  not  to  arrest  her,  or 
m  case  of  arrest  to  secure  bail,  pay  the  fine,  etc. ;  to  make  all  business 
arrangements;  to  decide  what  streets,  restaurants,  dance  halls, 
saloons,  and  similar  places  she  shall  frequent.  If  she  is  a  foreigner, 
she  is  taught  where  to  solicit,  what  expressions  to  use,  where  to  take 
her  men,  how  much  to  charge,  and  other  like  information.  Above  all, 
she  is  compelled  to  learn  tliat  she  must  give  all  her  earnings  to  her 
man,  must  receive  neither  protection  nor  help  from  anyone  else,  and 
especially  must  never  betray  him.  As  a  precaution,  he  seldom  tells 
her  his  real  name,  giving  her  only  the  name  bv  which  the  police 
or  his  fellows  know  nim — as  "  Red  Sam  "  or  "  Blink."  The  French 
have  often  very  expressive  titles,  such  as  "Albert  le  Beige,"  "  Louis 
L'Escalier,"  "Henri  le  Juif,"  "Frederick  le  Voleur,"  "George  le 
Tete  de  Veau,"  "  Carl  le  Terreur  des  Jeunes  Filles,"  and  "  Maurice 
Je  Cocher." 
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The  woman  is  told  where  she  can  finxl  her  pimp  in  case  of  need,  at 
club,  saloon,  or  gambling  room ;  and  she  knows,  of  course,  the  place 
which  stands  for  her  home.  She  is  expected  every  night  to  give  1dm 
all  her  earnings.  In  some  instances  she  is  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  woman  of  experience  who  teaches  her  the  trade.  She  is  invariably 
warned  of  the  danger  of  deportation  and  instructed  what  lies  to  tell 
if  she  is  arrested,  in  order  to  avoid  deportation. 

When  placed  m  a  house  she  is,  in  some  cases,  kindly  treated  hj 
her  man  and  the  madam  undef  whom  she  works^  provided  she  is 
submissive  and  attractive  and  profitable.  Her  earnings  may  be 
large — ^ten  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  in  eastern  Europe.  She 
may  at  times  earn  in  one  day  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as 
her  washerwoman  can  earn  in  a  week,  but  of  these  earnings  she 
generally  gets  practically  nothing.  If  she  is  docile  and  beautiful 
and  maKes  herself  a  favorite  with  the  madam,  she  may  occasionally 
be  allowed  to  ride  in  the  parks  handsomely  dressed;  she  may  wear 
jewelry  to  attract  a  customer.  But  of  her  earnings  the  madam  will 
take  one-half;  she  must  pay  twice  as  much  for  board  as  she  would 
pay  elsewhere;  she  pays  three  or  four  times  the  regular  price  for 
clothes  that  are  fumisned  her;  and  when  these  tolls  have  been  taken 
little  or  nothing  is  left  She  is  usually  kept  heavily  in  debt  in  order 
that  she  may  not  escape;  and  besides  that,  her  exploiters  keep  the 
books  and  often  cheat  her  out  of  her  rightful  dues,  even  under  the 
system  of  extortion  which  she  recognizes. 

Frequently  she  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  except  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  will  watch  her;  she  is  deprived  or  all  street 
clothing;  she  is  forced  to  receive  any  visitor  who  chooses  her  to 
gratify  his  desires,  however  vile  or  unnatural;  she  often  contracts 
loathsome  and  dangerous  diseases  and  lives  hopelessly  on,  looking 
forward  to  an  earlv  death. 

A  young  girl  when  first  entering  the  life  is  very  likely  soon  to  be- 
come pregnant.  Frequently,  usually  perhaps,  abortion  is  performed. 
Otherwise  she  is  usually  compelled  to  continue  her  work  as  long  as 
possible ;  then,  after  discharge  from  a  hospital,  to  give  her  child  to  a 
foundling  asylum.®  If  she  tries  to  leave  her  man  and  get  legitimate 
work,  usually  he  threatens  her  by  saying  that  he  will  tell  her  em- 
ployer what  her  life  has  been — a  measure  sufficient  to  cause  the  loss 
of  her  place.  Sometimes  he  beats  her.  If  she  betrays  him,  some- 
times he  kills  her.  This  is  the  history  of  many  alien  girls,  some 
scores  of  whom  have  been  interviewed  by  the  Commission's  agents  in 
courts,  in  penal  institutions,  and  in  maternity  hospitals. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  GIRLu 

The  control  of  the  man  over  his  girl  is  explained  in  part  by  her 
real  affection  for  him  (in  many  cases  he  is  her  first  lover) ,  by  the  care 
which  he  gives  her,  bv  the  threats  which  he  makes  against  her,  by 
even  his  brutality,  and  often  beyond  that  there  are  many  things  that 
serve  to  make  her  condition  helpless  and  hopeless.  An  innocent  girl 
often  revolts  bitterly  against  the  life  and  reruses  to  submit  until  com- 
pulsion is  used.    Then  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  man 

"  The  lylnp-in  hospital  In  the  city  ot  New  York  baa  aii  nvetiv^'fe  \>^t  nn^s^  ^\ 
9Jx  unmarried  iminlgrant  women  eoDfined. 
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boarding-house  keepers,  restaurant  keepers,  the  police,  saloon  keepers, 
physicians,  and  keepers  of  other  establishments. 

JDuring  the  month  of  October,  1908,  over  $5,000  was  paid  into  the 
police  fund  in  Seattle,  Washington,  as  fines  by  prostitute  women — 
each  woman  being  fined  $10  a  month.  A  lar^  proportion  of  these 
women  were  aliens.    The  same  custom  obtains  m  many  cities. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  Commission  in  its  investiffation  into 
violations  of  section  3  of  the  immigration  act,  fines  and  forfeited 
bail  were  paid  into* the  United  States  Treasury,  through  the  United 
States  district  attorney  at  Chicago,  amountinff  to  $125,^)0.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  the  money  to  pay  flie  fines  hadT)een  earned  not  by  the 
worst  criminals  but  by  their  exploited  victims. 

INTEBSTATB  AND  LOCAL  OONDmONB. 

The  importation  and  exploitation  of  alien  women  is  doubtless 
affected  very  materially  by  local  conditions,  economic  and  admin- 
istrative. The  agents  of  the  Commission  learned,  for  example,  that 
whereas  formerly  the  citv  of  Buffalo  was  a  considerable  center  for  the 
importation  of  women  from  Canada,  under  the  existing  administra- 
tion the  laws  a^inst  the  practice  of  prostitution  were  so  rigorously 
enforced  that  that  city  was  no  longer  a  desirable  port  of  entry.  In 
consequence,  when  women  were  brought  across  from  Canada  at  that 
port,  they  generally  did  not  stop  in  the  city  but  went  immediately 
beyond  to  some  interior  point. 

At  the  time  of  the  Commission's  investigation  in  New  York  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  procurers  to  find  a  satisfactory  place  in  any 
house  of  prostitution  for  a  woman  imported  in  violation  of  section  5. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  many  houses  were  closed  because  of 
raids  and  fear  of  investigation ;  that  those  still  remaining  open  were 
run  on  a  small  scale,  so  that  the  demand  for  girls  was  light ;  and  that 
the  houses,  especially  those  where  aliens  were  formerly  placed,  were 
continually  raided.  The  effect  of  this  activity  upon  tne  houses  was 
that  many  of  the  most  notorious  keepers,  especially  Frenchmen,  had 
left  the  city,  and  were  doing  business  in  the  cities  of  the  West,  where 
the  dangers  were  not  so  great;  that  nearly  all  of  the  alien  women 
brought  to  New  York  were  living  with  their  pimps  instead  of  in  dis- 
orderly houses;  and  that  a  large  proportion  or  these  aliens  were 
soliciting  on  the  street  rather  than  remaining  in  the  houses.  All  of 
these  practices  tended  to  affect  quite  decidedly  the  custom  of  im- 
portation, if  not  its  extent. 

The  continual  raiding  of  the  houses  in  the  so-called  "  tenderloin  " 
and  other  well-known  districts  had  beyond  question  scattered  the 
practice  of  prostitution  from  these  houses  into  tenement  houses  and 
small  apartment  houses  throughout  the  city. 

Some  of  the  clubs  at  which  the  procurers  stopped  on  their  travel 
to  and  from  Europe  still  remained  open.  One  of  the  b<»st-known 
was  raided  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  Commission, 
and  several  hundred  letters  were  found  there  addressed  to  procurers 
and  pimps  throughout  the  countr}'.  letters  which  had  apparently 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  them  mentioned  facts 
which  indicated  that  the  business  between  the  correspondents  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  the  immigration  law. 

It  is,  of  course,  difScult  to  prove  by  specific  easier  tVi^  tA^XXwcv  * 
the  police  to  this  traffic  and  to  establish  by  sped&c  cv\dL«Mfc  ' 
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Table  23. — Ccmpan9(mofimmigTanUof  the  fa^  and  teoond  gefuraii^ 

eaui€  of  trtatmerU. 


ENGLISH. 


Omub  of  tmtiiicnt 


AlooboHsm,  acute  and  chnmle. 
DlMues  of  U»  dtentlvt  iy>- 

tam  (oueer  wnahtmim  ez- 

tfqited) 

TmunatlsinSy  burns,  etc 

loMiiity 

Tobercolosisof  the  loiics 

Typhoid,  imltfte,  ftna  other 

•pMemie  dlKMet 

Dbeaaef  of  the  lesplrstory  *7»- 

taii(tiibc«ciilontezoepted). 
Dteaees  of  the  hcut  and  cir- 

eulatory  gystem 

pRfiiaiicy,  pertoiltioii,  sod 

diieaseiof 

PIsnaes  of  the  nerrous  syv- 

tcm  not  elsewhere  spedOBd. 


Per  cent  of 
tfcsted  for 


bom 
Ei^UdL 


27.5 

S.8 
7.2 
6.2 
6.0 

5.7 

5.3 

4.5 

3.0 

2.9 


NaUTe- 
bomof 
Ensllsh 
fathtf. 


27.5  I 


8.6 
8.9  . 

5.2  : 
4.9  . 

2.2, 

7.1  : 

I 

I 
3.7  . 

3.3  , 
3.0  I 


Cause  of  treatment. 


Diseases  of  the  male  genital 

a:ans  (not  otherwise  das- 
ed) 

Diseases  of  the  female  genital 
organs  (not  otherwise  das- 

slfled) 

Gonorrhea. 

Chancer  and  tumor 

Hernia 

DmghaUt 

Syphilis 

Rheumatism,  acute. 

Epilepsy 

Tubercular  diseases  not  else- 
where spedfled 

Diseases  of  infancy 


Per  cent  of 
ttcatcd  lor  mk 


bom 

KHgHML 


2.9 


2.5 

2.1 

L6 

1.6 

LO 

1.0 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.2 
.0 


Natii^ 
honoi 

Mbs, 


U 


V 

.7 

LI 

LI 

IS 

.4 

.4 

.• 

.7 

LI 
.7 


GERMAN. 


OHiseof  treatment 


Alcoholism,  acute  and  chronic 

Traumatisms,  bums,  etc 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem (cancer  and  hernia  ex> 
cepted) 

Insanity 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  cir- 
culatory system 

Diseases  of  the  resniratory  sys- 
tem (tuberculoss  excepted). 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem not  elsewhere  spedfled . 

PTKnancy,  parturition,  and 
dfieasesof 

Typhoid,  malaria,  and  otlier 
epl<i<guc  diseases 


Per  cent  of  cases 
treated  for  each 
causp. 


Porrign* 

bom 
(verman. 


12.8 
12.4 


10.7 

10.0 

5.6 

4.9 

4.5 

4.3 

4.0 

3.7 


Native- 
bom  of 
German 
fittber. 


18.4 
8.5 


12.4 
7.3 
6.0 

4.8 

5.6 

2.3 

4.4 

4.3 


Cause  of  treatment. 


Diseases  of  the  female  genital 
organs  (not  otherwise  das- 
sifted) 

Rheumatism,  chronic 

Diseases  of  the  male  genital 
organs  (not  otherwise  clas- 
sified)  

CancK  and  tumor 

Hernia 

G(morrhea. 

Epilepsy 

Syphfiis 

Rheumatism,  acute 

Tubercular  diseases  not  else> 
where  Bpeolfled 

Drag  habit 

Diseases  of  infancy 


Per  cent  of 
treated  for 


bom 
(German. 


3.1 
2.2 


2.0 
L 


Native- 
bonof 


It 
LS 


19 

.8 

II 

.4 
tf 
L4 

.1 

LS 

.9 

U 
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through  the  mental  anguish  and  moral  indignation  aroused  by  mar- 
ital unfaithfulness,  has  done  m<»re  to  ruin  homes  than  any  other  single 
cause. 

Of  those  women  who  are  already  prostitutes  when  they  enter 
the  country,  a  very  large  percentam  are  diseased. 

Those  who  are  not  physically  diseased  when  they,  enter  the  life 
usually  soon  beocHue  so.  This  means  suffering  and  a  shortening  of 
life  to  them  and  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  others.  The  d^ 
experts  in  this  ^d  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  as  a  source  of 
physical  degeneration  alone  these  diseases  are  to  be  guarded  against 
even  more  3ian  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  or  any  other  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  While  these  diseases  are  conunon  with  all  prostitutes,  those 
coming  from  abroad  contrary  to  law  are  new  sources  of  infection. 

The  economic  loss,  from  this  diortenins  of  life  an<^  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  larffe  sums  of  money  in  all  the  multifarious  ways  of 
vice,  which  can  not  Be  considered  even  indirectly  productive  econom- 
i^ly  but  which  rather  are  mere  waste  from  practically  every  point 
of  view,  IS  great 

It  is  unnecessary  to  conmient  on  the  ruinous  influence  of  prostitu- 
tion upon  domestic  and  social  life,  or  on  its  horrible  effects  which 
come  alike  to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  But  the  horrors  of  the  evil 
are  accentuated  and  its  practices  made  more  terrible  in  their  results 
by  the  importation  of  wom^i  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  with  its 
attendant  system  of  brutal  degeneracy  and  cruel  slavery.  The 
women  who  come  into  the  country  innocent^  and  are  placed  in  this 
business,  either  against  their  will  or  otherwise,  enter  upon  a  life  of 
such  physical  ills  and  moral  degradation  that  relatively  few  find  it 
possible  to  regain  any  status  of  respectability  or  comfortable  living. 
Here  and  there  the  agents  of  the  Commission  have  found  one  and 
another  who  have  been  rescued  from  the  slavery,  others  who  have 
gladly  abandoned  the  life,  and  a  few  who  have  married,  but  these 
cases  are  rare.  The  usual  history  is  one  of  increased  degradation 
until  death. 

Both  from  the  investigation  of  the  Commission  and  from  those 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  it  is  dear  that  there,  is  a  beginning, 
at  any  rate,  of  a  traffic  in  boys  and  men  for  immoral  purposes.  The 
same  measures  employed  for  the  restriction  of  the  traffic  in  women 
should  be  applied  with  even  greater  rigidity,  if  possible,  in  the  case 
of  men. 

The  need  of  checking  this  importation  is  urgent  The  vilest  prac- 
tices are  brought  here  from  continental  Europe,  and  beyond  aoubt 
there  have  come  from  imported  women  ana  their  men  the  most 
bestial  refinements  of  depravity.  The  toleration  with  which  conti- 
nental races  look  upon  these  evils  is  spreading  in  this  country  an  in- 
fluence perhaps  even  more  far-reaching  in  its  de^adation  than  the 
physical  effects  which  inevitably  follow  the  evils  themselves. 

SOME  TANGIBLE  BESUL.TS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Commission  to  know  that 
while  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  primarily  to  secure  a 
knowled^  of  conditions  on  which  to  base  legislation^  neverthftksa  \t 
was  possible  so  to  use  these  facts  that  justice  could  Y)^  TDfiXftdi  q^qX*  \x^ 


ALIEN  SEAMEN  AND  STOWAWAYS. 


The  complete  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  on  this  subject. 
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For  all  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  o 
year  the  table  which  follows  shows  the  principal  cause  of  treatmei 
the  race  of  the  patient^  and  the  number  of  days'  treatment  given. 

Table  26. — Detailed  statement  relative  to  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  SU 

less  than  one  year, 

TYPHOID.  MALARIA.  AND  OTHER  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 


Race. 

Time  in 
United 
States. 

Days  in 
hospital. 

Race. 

Time  in 
United 
States. 

Dayi 
boiipl 

14  days 

7  mnnih.*. 

i! 

1 

Hi 
120; 
45! 
13 
12 

9 
17 

4 

4 
11 

6 
28 

7 

2 

4 

4 

7 

1 

3 

4 

Hebrew.  Other 

2weeks 

9monUis.... 
6  months.... 

3  months 

4nu>nths.... 
6  months.... 

5  months — 
7week8 

6  months 

9  months 

....  .do. ..... 

Canadian,    other     than 
Fnnotar  T  x .  -  r  ,  -  r  - ,  - , . . 

Do 

Do 

Irish 

Do 

Chin489. 

8  month.f . . . . 

Bnfflith. 

2  weeks 

1  month 

■MUf^ima  •••... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

4  months. . . . 

Do 

Do 

3  days 

6  months — 
11  months... 

3weeks 

8  days 

3  days 

3  months — 

1  month 

3days 

4  months — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

French , 

Italian. 

0  months 

4  months 

3  months.... 

5  months 

11  months... 

2  months 

11  months... 
8  months.... 
11  months... 

6  months.... 
10  months... 
6  months 

... ..do. ..... 

Ofli'man 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Greek 

10  months... 

9  months 

10  days 

11  months... 

10  months... 

6  months — 
8  months.... 
4  months.... 
4  weeks 

7  months — 
....  .do. . .  •  • . 

Do 

Do 

'.  Masyar 

Do 

•  ■■  t^jtmm  ................... 

1         Do 

Do 

Polish 

M.    V«WU  .................... 

Hebrew,  Austro-Honga* 
rinn 

Do 

6 

6 
19 
24 

3  : 

8 

Do 

Do 

5  months 

2  weeks 

11  months... 
2  months 

6  months.... 

2  months 

6  months 

do 

Do 

Do 

Hebrew.  Russian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ruthpnian 

Do 

2      Scotch 

Do 

4  months.... 

29  : 

j  Slovak 

Do 

Gweeks 

3  months.... 
....  .do. .  •  ■ .. 

3 
14 
16 

Spanish 

Do 

*i)o....: 

7  months 

6  months — 
do 

7  months.... 

Do 

Do 

8  months.... 

14  days 

7days 

1 
5 

Do 

Not  rep<Mrted 

Do 

7 

i 

Bohfi^inn  and  Moravian.'  3inonthSrr.. 

4 

30 
6 
1 

10 
129 

6. 

3  1 
27  1 

61 
4 

12 
7 

1 

Irish 

6  months 

4  months — 

7  months.... 

6  months 

11  months... 

8  months.... 
3montlis.... 

do...... 

Do 

Oennan 10  months. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do '  5 months.... 

Ttftlian      

Do 

Po  a                           '  SmonthSrw.. 

Do 

Hebrew,  Aostro-Honga-  { 
rlan  - ,.......,.,  r 5  months. . . . 

Do 

Magyar 

6  months.... 
8  months.... 
9montii8.... 

....  .do. ..... 

Negro  (foreign-bom) 

Do 

Do 

6  months.... 
5  months.... 

10  weeks 

0  months — 

Polish 

Do 

Do 

Spanish , 

OTHER  TUBERCULAR  DISEASES. 

AmriAnlaTI... 

10  months... 

4  months 

6  months.... 

2      Necrro  ( foreim-bom) 

5  weeks. .... 

5 

Polish 

Do 

Spanish ----,-,--, 
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Table  26« — Detailed  statement  relative  to  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  SiaUi 

less  than  one  year — Continued. 

INSANITY. 


lUoe. 

Time  in 
United 

States. 

Days  in 
hospital. 

Race. 

Time  in 
United 
States. 

Days  in 
hospital 

Croatian 

10  months... 

3  months.... 

4  days....... 

5  months 

4  months 

10  months... 

8  months 

10  months.,. 

6  months.... 

3 
3 
5 
3 

4 

3  I 
7  1 
3 
5 

10  months... 

4  months 

4da3r8 

2  months 

.....do. .. . .. 

Danbh 

Do.'. 

Do 

Irish 

Qerman 

Do 

Po 

Do 

Do 

Do 

7  months 

....  .do. ..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8  months — 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

6  months.... 

5 

Italian 

4  months 

8  months 

7  days 

4  months 

11  months... 

9  months 

3  months 

2  months 

7  months 

10  months... 

6  months 

9  months 

Hehrew, 

Austro-Uunga- 

3weeks 

9  months 

1  month 

3  months 

1  month 

2days 

2  months — 

3  months 

6  months 

5  months — 

5 
3 
3 
6 
2 
6 
12 
4 
3 

Do 

rian.. . 

Do 

Do 

1         —'w. ......••..•- ...••. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

;  Negro  (foreign-bom) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hehrew, 

Gcrman 

Russian 

Do.. 

Do 

Hebrew, 

Russian  X 

12 

'  Notrojwrted 

EPILEPSY. 


Irish... 
Italian. 


10  months 
1  month 


OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Canadian,  other  than 
French 

Do 

Finnish 

Oerman 

Do 

Do 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 


8  months 

3  months 

4  months 

9  months 

6  months 

10  months... 
do 

5  months 

do 


2 

3 

16 

1 

7 

3 

5 

32 

15 


Hebrew,.Other 
Irish 

Do 

Italian 

Do 

Do 

Magyar 

Roumanian . . . 


6  months. 
5  months. 

3  days 

2  weeks.. 
9  months. 

2  weeks.. 

3  months. 
2  months. 
8  months. 


9 

27 
5 

20 
3 

22 
5 
3 
1 


DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 


Hebrew,   Austro-IIunga-  ' 

rian 2  days 

Hebrew,  Russian 6  weeks... 

Do \  10  months. 

Do I  9  months.. 

Do 1  week 

Do 10  months. 


1 
20 

2 
15 
16 

5 


Hebrew,  Russian 

Irish 

Italian 

Magyar 

Negro  (foreign-born) 
Ruthenian 


5  months. 
3  months. 

do... 

9  months. 
7  months. 
9  months. 


11 

<» 
I 

i 

4 

6 


DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM  (TUBERCULOSIS  EXCEPTED). 


Canadian,     other     than 

French 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hebrew,    Austro-Ilunga- 
rlan 

Do 

Do 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1)0 

Do 

Do 


4  weeks 

3  wociks 

10  months., 
timontlis... 

11  months.. 
8  months... 
6  months... 
8  months... 


do 

6  weeks 

4  weeks.... 

7  months... 

8  months... 
10  months.. 

6  weeks.... 
2\  weeks. . . 
10  months.. 

7  months... 


3 

23 
1 
1 
5 
2 
129 
7 

3 
10 
19 

5 

4 

10 
32 

2 
20 

8 


Hebrew,  Russian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Irish 

Do 

Italian 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lithuanian 

Negro  (fon'lgn-l)om) 

Portuguese 

Scotch 

Spanish 


6  months... 
do 

7  months... 
Omontha... 
do 

8  months... 

9  months... 

2  months... 

3  months... 

5  months... 
do 

10  months.. 
1  month.... 
Omontha... 

8  months... 
Omontha... 
1  week. 

6  months... 

9  months... 
7moiithaL.. 


3 
2 
7 
6 

10 
\¥i 

10 

44 
4 

10 
3 
1 
1 

90 
8 

27 
5 

18 

11 
2 


ALIEN  SEAMEN  AND  STOWAWATS. 


AIJEN    SEAMEN. 


The  problem  of  alien  seamen  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  and  per- 
plexing with  which  the  immigration  authorities  have  to  deal.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessities  of  commerce  and  navigation  alien  seamen  are 
not  within  the  operation  of  the  immigration  Taw  controlling  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens  into  the  United  States.  They  are  not  subject  to  the 
rules  governing  the  manifesting  of  incoming  immigrants  nor  to  the 
provisions  requiring  an  inspection  of  such  immigrants  by  the  immi- 
gration officials.  After  the  vessel  has  docked,  the  alien  seaman  may 
go  on  shore  on  business  for  the  ship,  or  to  take  the  shore  leave  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  witholit  undergoing  any  inspection  by  the  immigration 
authorities,  and  with  no  power  on  their  part  to  exclude  him,  even 
though  he  may  be  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  contagious  disease, 
or  be  a  criminal  or  a  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  come 
within  any  other  of  tne  excluded  classes  of  aliens.  Once  on  shore  he 
may  do  as  he  wishes ;  he  may  return  to  the  ship  or  he  may  not.  If  he 
neither  returns  nor  reships  on  some  other  vessel,  and  is  an  alien  com- 
ing within  one  of  the  excluded  classes,  he  is,  of  course,  liable  to  de- 
portation. Practically,  however,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  im- 
niigration  officials.  Masters  of  vessels  no  longer  furnish  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  with  lists  of  deserting  seamen,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
^•ision  of  law  under  which  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so.  The  alien's 
chances  of  discovery  are,  therefore,  comparatively  slight.  Moreover, 
even  when  discovered  and  arrested  the  owner  of  the  vessel  is  not 
liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  alien's  deportation,  nor  for  the  head  tax 
on  his  account,  unless  the  master  or  other  officer  of  the  ship  knew  of  his 
intention  to  desert  and  failed  to  notify  the  immigration  authorities 
or  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  his  landing. 

The  authorities  at  every  important  port  where  alien  seamen  land 
are  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  deserting  seamen  are  per- 
sons who  would  be  excluded  from  landing  under  our  immigration 
laws;  that  is,  are  persons  who  have  adopted  this  means  of  entering 
the  country  in  oraer  to  escape  inspection,  either  because  they  are 
criminals,  are  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  contagious  disease,  are 
Ukely  to  become  public  charges,  or  for  some  other  reason  would  be 
refused  admission.  This  loophole  in  the  immigration  law  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Inunigration.  The  following  extracts  from  these  reports  for  the 
years  190&-1909  show  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  inmiigration  authorities : 

[Report  of  tbe  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  1905,  p.  77.] 

Legislation  should  l>e  adopted  to  check  violations  of  the  immigration  laws  by 
professed  seamen,  thus  taking  advantage  of  their  status  acquired  under  one 
law  to  eicape  the  operation  of  another.    Such  legislation  should  impose  a  «i^- 
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Tablb  26.^DekKUed  itatement  relative  to  patients  who  had  been  in  the  United  SkUi 

leee  than  one  year — Contmued. 


TRAUMATISMS,  BURNS.  ETC. 


Raoe. 

Time  in 
United 
States. 

Days  in 
hospitaL 

Race. 

Time  in 
United 
States 

DayilB 
hoqiitiL 

Canadian,  French 

4weeks 

6  months.... 
11  months... 
3  months.... 
Iday 

3  months.... 
1  month..... 

7  months.... 

6  weeks 

Smooths 

7  months.... 

0  months.... 

4  months.... 
0  months 

6  months.... 

7  weeks 

lOinonths... 

40 

2 

30 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
3 
6 

3 
9 

7 
6 
1 
0 
3 
39 
1 

50 
7 
5 
32 
2 
7 
7 
8 
4 
1 

39 

28 

12 

118 

Smooths.... 
7  months.... 
0  months.... 
Smontha.... 
9  months 

7  months.... 
3  months.... 

8  months 

9  months 

...  ..do... . . . . 

1 

Canadian^  Other 

Do 

13 

Danish..'. 

Do 

u 

IXnteh. . » . X . X . . . . .  X 

Do 

3 

BnsUsh 

Hebrew.  OUier 

2 

T)o 

Do.. 

1 

Fnoch 

Irish, 

9 

Qerman 

Do 

1 

I>o 

Do 

] 

Do 

Do 

9 

Do 

Do 

Sll 

Greek 

Do 

do 

% 

Do 

Do 

11  months... 

4  months.... 
11  months... 

3  months.... 
0  months.... 

10  months... 

5  months.... 

11  months... 
8  months.... 

2  months.... 

10  months... 

3  months.... 

2  days. 

5  months.... 

6  months.... 

11  months... 

7  months.... 
Smontha 

3  months.... 

2  months 

3  months.... 
do 

1 

Hebrew,   Austro-Honga- 
rlan... .......... .r,,,,. 

Do 

11 

Do 

i 

Do 

Do 

t 

Do 

Do 

t 

Do 

1         Do 

i 

Do 

1  Italian 

1 

Hebrew.  Russian 

I         Do 

0 

Do 

Do 

4 

Do 

5  months 

10  months... 
5weeks 

2  months 

10  months... 

5  months.... 

6  months 

11  months... 

3  months.... 
10  months... 
0  months.... 

8  months 

15  days. 

6  months 

10  months... 

Do 

14 

Do 

Do 

U 

Do 

Do 

1 

Do 

Do 

3 

Do 

4 

Do 

Do 

3 

Do 

14 

Do 

Do 

12 

Do 

4 

Do 

Do 

17 

Do!::: :....:.: 

24 

Do 

1  PoUsh 

3 

1         Do 

2 

Do 

1         Do.'. 

1 

Slovenian 

14 

Do 

Do 

7 

CAUSES  NOT  ELSEWHERE  SPECIFIED. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian. . 

Dutch 

English 

Oerman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Greek 

Do 

Do 

Hebrew,  Austro-Uunga- 
rian 

Do 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Do 

Do 

Do 


9  months.. 

3  days 

8  weeks... 

10  months. 
6i  months. 
8  months.. 
10  months. 
6  months. 

5  months.. 

6  months.. 

7  months.. 
5  months.. 
3  months.. 
2  months.. 
do 


4  months.. 
4  days 

9  months.. 
Smontha.. 
do 

10  days.... 


6 

4 
2 
8 
2 
1 

75 
1 
1 
6 
6 
7 
1 
3 
6 

3 
2 
2 
8 
26 
1 


Hebrew,  Russian 

Irish 

Do 

Do 

Italian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Magyar 

Negro  (foreign-bom), 
Poflsh 

Do 

Do 

Russian 

Do 

Spanish 

Do 

Swedish 

Do 

Not  reported 


8  months... 
6  weeks 

5  weeks 

3  weeks 

3  months... 
11  months.. 

2  months... 
do 

9  months... 

1  month.... 

8  months..*. 

6  months... 

3  months... 

5  months... 

2  weeks.... 

3  months... 

7  months... 
5m(mths... 

6  months... 
3  months... 

9  months... 


8 

1 
1 
4 
18 
S 
S 

s 

m 

14 
18 

II 

4 
2S 
1 
7 
8 
8 
2 
% 
t 
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in  the  Taylor  case,  fixing  the  status  of  alien  seamen  under  the  immi- 
gration law — or  rather  placing  them,  in  eflfect,  outside  the  operation 
of  that  law — ^was  not  renderea  until  November  18,  1007,  masters  of 
vessels  had  not,  as  a  rule,  been  complying  with  this  regulation  of 
the  bureau  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  prior  to  that  date." 
The  only  available  source^  therefore,  from  which  approximately 
reliable  mformation  regarding  the  number  of  deserters  could  be  ob- 
tained was  the  records  of  the  foreign  consuls  at  the  different  ports  of 
this  country  to  whom,  under  the  navigation  law,  shipmasters  are 
required  to  report  all  aesertions.  Even  the  consular  records  are  not 
wholly  complete  for  the  reason  that  frequently  deserters  are  not 
missed  until  just  before  the  ship  sails  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  report 
the  desertion  to  the  consul.  In  such  cases  the  report  is  made  at  the 
home  office. 

While  the  figures  given  in  the  following  tables  do^ot',  therefore, 
represent  the  entire  number  of  desertions  at  the  different  ports  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  investigation,  it  is  believed  that  they  do 
indicate  the  extent  of  these  desertions  sufficiently  to  justify  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immi^ation  with  regard  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  which  the  inunigration  authorities  are  compelled  to 
face. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  alien  seamen  deserting  at 
the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston  during 
the  three  months'  period  July  1, 1907,  to  September  30,  1907 : 

Table  1. — Number  of  alien  seamen  deserting  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore^  and  Boston,  July  i,  1007,  to  September  SO,  1007. 

[Based  on  information  receiyod  to  December  1,  1907.] 


Port. 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore j» 

Boston 

Total 


Number  of 

steamship 

lines  having 

regular 

service. 


Number  of 

desertions 

reported  to 

immigration 

authorities. 


Number  of 

desertions 

reported  to 

consuls. 


4,367 
621 
855 
147 


5,480 


The  marked  disparity  in  the  foregoing  table  between  the  number 
of  desertions  reported  to  the  immigration  authorities  and  the  num- 
ber reported  to  consuls  indicates  plainly  how  little  attention  was 
paid  by  masters  of  vessels  to  the  reflation  requiring  them  to  fur- 
nish the  immigration  authorities  with  lists  or  all  deserting  alien 
seamen.  When  one  considers  that  at  the  port  of  New  York  during 
the  period  mentioned  in  the  table  the  consular  records  show  4,357 
desertions,  whereas  masters  of  vessels  reported  to  the  immigration 
authorities  only  38,  it  becomes  apparent  how  great  a  handicap  is 
placed  upon'  the  immigration  officials  in  their  enorts  to  prevent  the 
temporary  or  permanent  residence  in  this  country  of  undesirable 
aliens  who  come  here  under  the  guise  of  bona  fide  seamen. 


«  See  Appendix  II,  pp.  368-360. 
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Five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  alien  seamen  deserted  and 
5,405  alien  seamen  were  discharged  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Boston  during  the  three  months'  period  July 
1, 1907,  to  September  30, 1907.  The  length  of  stay  in  this  country  of 
each  one  of  these  seamen  was,  in  effect,  a  matter  entirely  within  the 
control  of  tlie  individual  alien.  In  such  a  situation  the  opportuni- 
ties for  an  evasion  of  the  immigration  laws  are  too  great  not  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  that  class  of  aliens  who,  except  for  tlie  oppor- 
tunities thus  offered,  would  be  unable  to  gain  an«entrance  into  the 
country.  Unless  the  situation  is  remedied,  large  numbers  of  crimi- 
nals, persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  aliens  rejected  at  foreign  ports,  and 
those  who  for  any  other  reason  are  ineligible  to  land,  will  continue  to 
find  in  this  role  of  bona  fide  seaman  an  easy  and  effective  way  of  evad- 
ing the  immigration  law  and  securing  admission  to  the  country. 

An  interesting  test  was  made  in  tne  course  of  the  investigation  to 
discover  what  proportion  of  aliens  applying  at  certain  employment 
agencies  were  aliens  who  had  regularly  entered  the  country  as  inuni- 
^rants.  The  names  of  85  applicants  for  work,  who  stated  that  they 
had  just  arrived  at  New  York  and  who  gave  the  names  of  the  vessels 
upon  which  they  had  come,  were  selected  from  the  records  of  a  certain 
number  of  employment  agencies.  Out  of  this  number  only  8  were 
found,  upon  a  search  of  the  records  at  Ellis  Island,  to  have  entered  the 
country  as  regular  immigrant  passengers. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Stowaways  furnish  another  class  of  aliens  not  a  few  of  whom  gain 
admission  to  this  country  in  violation  of  law.  Despite  the  vigilance 
of  ships'  officers  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  stowaways  on  board 
vessels  at  foreign  ports,  a  considerable  number  of  aliens  each  year 
are  able  to  employ  this  method  of  securing  free  passage  to  the  United 
States.  They  succeed  in  boarding  the  vessel  usually  with  the  con- 
nivance of  some  member  of  the  crew,  although  sometimes  they  are 
assisted  by  outside  parties  who,  for  a  consideration,  smuggle  them  on 
board.  As  a  rule  they  are  persons  coming  within  one  of  the  two 
following  classes:  Those  who  have  been  rejected  at  the  foreign  port 
as  ineligible  under  the  immigration  law  to  land  in  this  country; 
those  who  are  without  sufficient  funds  to  pay  their  passage  and  are 
unable  to  secure  employment  as  members  of  the  crew. 

Unless  protected  by  the  employees  who  assisted  them  to  embark, 
they  are  usually  discovered  during  the  voyage  and  on  arrival  in  port 
are  reported  to  the  immigration  authorities.  It  not  infrequently 
happens,  however,  that  through  the  collusion  of  members  of  the  crew 
stowaways  remain  undiscovered  during  the  voyage,  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  in  port  are  smuggled  ashore  without  inspection 
by  the  immigration  officials  and  in  violation,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  which  forbid  their  landing. 

As  illustrative  of  this  practice,  the  following  instances  are  cited : 

On  July  5, 1907,  the  steamship  Estonia  arrived  at  New  York  from 
the  port  of  Libau,  Russia.    According  to  the  statements  made  by 
Wilhelm  Kisling,  Heinrich  Seibert,  Heinrich  Rudolf,  «civd  JcAx^tonra 
Helwig,  tbey  were  among  40  or  50  aliens  wYio  Yind  \i^ca  x^^^cXwik'^^ 
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The  Immigration  Commiasion. 


STEERAGE  CONDITIONS. 


The  Immigration  Commission's  report  on  steerage .  conditions 

lich  was  presented  to  Congress  December  13,  1909,  was  based  or 

formation  obtained  by  special  agents  of  the  Commission  travelim 

steerage  passengers  on  12  different  transatlantic  steamers,  as  wet 

on  shms  of  every  coastwise  line  carrying  immigrants  from  on< 

lited  States  port  to  another.     There  had  never  before  been  f 

Tough  investi^tion  of  steerage  conditions  by  national  authority 

;  such  superficial  investi^tions  as  had  been  made,  and  the  manj 

lofficial  inquiries  as  well,  had  disclosed  such  evil  and  revolting 

ditions  on  some^  ships  that  the  Commission  determined  upon  ai 

estigation  sufficiently  thorough  to  show  impartially  just  whal 

ditions  prevailed  in  the  steerage.    It  is,  of  cour&,  true  that  th< 

time  steerage  with  its  inherent  evils  largely  disappeared  wit! 

passing  of  the  slow  sailing  vessel  from  the  immigrant-carrying 

le,*  but  the  C<Hnmission's  investi^tion  proved  clearly  that  th( 

H^rage"  is  still  a  fact  on  some  ships,  although  on  others  it  hai 

I  afclished.     Indeed,  the  investigation  showed  that  both  gooc 

bad  conditions  ma^  and  do  exist  in  immigrant  quarters  on  the 

3  ship;  but,  what  is  of  more  importance^  it  showed  that  then 

)  reason  why  the  di^^sting^  and  demoralizing  conditions  whict 

!  generally  prevaileci  on  immigrant  ships  should  continue. 

le  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  includes 

ailed  account  of  the  experiences  of  an  Immigration  Commissior 

t  in  the  steerage  of  throe  transatlantic  ships,  but  for  the  purpose 

is  summary  a  more  general  description  of  conditions  under  whicl 

grants  are  carried  at  sea  will  suffice. 

cause  the  investigation  was  carried  on  during  the  year  1908 
,  owing  to  the  inoustrial  depression,  immigration  was  very  light 
eeragje  was  seen  practically  at  its  best.  Overcrowding,  with  al 
ncomitant  evils,  was  absent.  What  the  steerage  is  when  travel 
vy  and  all  the  compartments  filled  to  their  entire  capacity  car 
y  be  understood  from  what  was  actually  found.  In  reading 
»port,  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that  not  extreme,  but  compara- 
favorable,  conditions  are  here  depicted. 

nsatlantic  steamers  may  be  classed  in  tliroo  <ronoral  subdivi- 
3n  the  basis  of  their  provision  for  other  than  cjihin  passon<rers 
are  vessels  having  the  ordinary  old-type  stcera^o,  those  having 
vv-type  steerage,  and  those  having  both.  In  orclor  to  niako  cloai 
stinction  among  these  subdivisions,  a  dos<ription  of  the  twc 
)f  steerage,  old  and  new,  will  be  given. 

Steerage  Legislation,  ISlD-lOOS.     K(»iM>rts  of  the  Immifiratioii  Commbi' 
I.  40.     (S.  Doc  No.  661,  Cist  Cong.,  3(1  soss.) 
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remain  a  long  time  before  beinjg  removed.  The  floors,  when  iron, 
continually  damp,  and  when  oiwood  they  reek  with  foul  odor  bees 
they  are  not  wasned. 

The  open  deck  available  to  the  steerage  is  very  limited,  and  regi 
separable  dining  rooms  are  not  included  in  the  construction.  ' 
sleeping  compartments  must  therefore  be  the  constant  abode  o 
majority  of  the  passengers.  During  days  of  continued  storm,  w 
the  unprotected  open  deck  can  not  be  used  at  all,  the  berths  and 
passageways  between  them  are  the  only  places  where  the  steei 
passenger  can  spend  his  time. 

When  to  this  very  limited  space  and  much  filth  and  stench  is  ad 

inadequate  means  of  ventilation,  the  result  is  almost  unendura 

Its  harmful  effects  on  health  and  morals  scarcely  need  be  indica 

Two  12-inch  ventilator  shafts  are  required  for  every  50  personi 

every  room;  but  the  conditions  here  are  abnormal  and  these  pr 

sions  do  not  suffice.    The  air  was  found  to  be  invariably  bad,  c 

in  the  higher  inclosed  decks  where  hatchwavs  afford  further  m< 

3f  ventilation.   In  many  instances  persons,  after  recovering  from 

dckness,  continue  to  lie  in  their  berths  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  du< 

3reathing  vitiated  air.    Those  passengers  who  make  a  practice 

itaying  much  on  the  open  deck  feel  the  contrast  between  the  air 

»f  doors  and  that  in  the  compartments,  and  consequently  find  it  im 

ible  to  remain  below  long  at  a  time.    In  two  steamers  the  open  ( 

?as  always  filled  lonjg  before  daylight  by  those  who  could  no  loi 

ndure  the  foul  air  l^tween  decKS. 

Wash  rooms  and  lavatories,  separate  for  men  and  for  women, 
equired  by  law,  and  this  law  also  states  that  they  shall  be  kop 

'*  clean  and  serviceable  condition  throughout  the  voyage." 

tidifferent  obedience  to  this  provision  is  responsible  for  fur 

ncomfortable  and  unhygienic  conditions.    The  cheapest  possible 

trials  and  construction  of  both  washbasins  and  lavatories  secure 

nallest  possible  degree  of  convenience  and  make  the  maintenanc 

eanliness  extremely  difficult  where  it  is  attempted  at  all.    The  w 

isins  are  invariably  too  few  in  number,  and  the  rooms  in  which  i 

re  placed  are  so  small  as  to  admit  only  by  crowding  as  many  per 

J  there  are  basins.    The  only  provision  for  counteracting  all  the 

-  this  kind  of  travel  is  cold  salt  water,  with  sometimes  a  single  fa 

:  warm  water  to  an  entire  wash  room.     And  in  some  cases 

,ucet  of  warm  water  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  provision  for  w 

g  dishes.    Soap  and  towels  are  not  furnished.    Floors  of  both  v 

oms  and  water-closets  are  damp  and  often  filthy  until  the  last 

'  the  voyage,  when  they  are  cleaned  in  preparation  for  the  inspec 

the  port  of  entry. 

Regular  dining  rooms  are  not  a  part  of  the  old  type  of  steer 
ich  tables  and  seats  as  the  law  says  "  shall  be  provided  for  the  us 
ssengers  at  regular  meals  "  are  never  sufficient  to  seat  all  the  pas 
rs,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  do  this  by  systematic  repented  sitti 
some  instances  the  tables  are  mere  shelves  along  the  wall  of  a  si 
r  compartment.    Sometimes  plain  boards  set  on  wooden  trestles 
igh  wooden  benches  placed  in  the  passageways  of  sleopinir  conip 
nts  are  considered  a  compliance  with  the  law.     Again,  wb 
npartment  is  only  partly  full,  the  unoccupied  spacfe  is  cal 
ling  room  and  is  used  by  all  the  passengers  in  common,  rega' 
what  sex  uses  the  rest  of  the  compartment  as  sleeping  c^jit 
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ised.    A  passenger  ill  in  his  berth  receives  only  such  attention  as 
nerc^  ana  sympathy  of  his  fellow-travelers  supply. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  c 
lider  separately  tiie  observance  of  the  provision  lor  the  maintena 
d  order  and  cleanliness  in  the  stQBrage  quarters  and  among  the  sU 
ige  passengers.  Of  what  practical  use  could  rules  and  re^lati 
>y  the  captain  or  master  be,  when  their  enforcement  would  be  eit 
m])06sible  or  without  appreciable  result  with  the  existing  accomi 
lations?  The  open  deck  has  always  been  decidedly  inadequate 
ize.  The  amendment  to  section  1  of  the  passengi»r  act  of  1882,"  wh 
irent  into  effect  January  1, 1909,  provides  that  henceforth  this  sp 
hall  be  5  superficial  feet  for  every  steerage  passenger  carried. 
>ne  steamer  snowers  of  cinders  were  a  deterrent  to  the  use  of  the  oj 
leek  during  several  days.  On  another  a  storm  made  the  use  of 
ipen  deck  mipossible  during  half  the  journey. 

The  only  seats  available  were  the  machinery  that  filled  much 
he  deck. 

Section  7  of  the  law  of  1882,  which  excluded  the  crew  from 
XMnpartments  occupied  bjr  the  passengers  except  when  ordered  th 
n  tne  performance  of  their  duties,  was  found  posted  in  more  or  ] 
t>nspicuous  places.  There  was  generally  one  copy  in  English  i 
me  in  the  language  of  the  crew.  It  was  never  found  in  all  the  £ 
!ral  lanj^ages  of  the  passengers  carried,  although  if  passencrers 
)ne  nationality  should  understand  this  regulation  it  is  equally  : 
K>rtant  that  all  should. 

Considering  this  old-type  steerage  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  congest 

D  intense,  so  mjurious  to  health  and  morals,  that  there  is  nothing 

ind  to  equal  it.    That  people  live  in  it  only  temporarily  is  no  ju 

cation  of  its  existence.    The  experience  of  a  single  crossing 

lough  to  change  bad  standards  of  living  to  worse.     It  is  abund 

pi^rtunity  to  weaken  the  body  and  implant  there  germs  of  disc 

\  develop  later.    It  is  more  than  a  physical  and  moral  test;  it  i 

rain.     And  surelv  it  is  not  the  intro<lu<*tion  to  American  insti 

ms  that  will  tenci  to  make  them  respected. 

The  common  plea  that  better  accommodations  can  not  bo  ms 

ined  because  they  would  be  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  e 

ant  and  because  they  would  leave  too  small  a  margin  of  pre 

rries  no  weight  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  desired  kind  of  steer: 

:-eady  exists  on  some  of  the  lines  and  is  not  conducted  as  a  phil 

ropy  or  a  charity. 

THE  NEW-TYPE  STEERAGE. 

There  is  nothing  striking  in  what  this  now-type  stoorapo  fiirnisl 

general  lines  it  follows  the  plans  of  the  accommodations 

ond-cabin  passengers.     The  one  difference  is  that  cvorvthinp 

ipler  proportionately  to  the  difference   in   the   cost   of  passji 

Tortunately  the  new  type  of  steorap*  is  to  \yo  found  only  on  th 

»s  that  carry  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Europe.     The  nuni 

hese  has  become  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total  influx. 

'competition  was  the  most  forceful  influence  tliat  led  to  the  do^ 

lent  of  this  improved  type  of  steerage  and  established  it  on 

s  where  it  now  exists.    An  existing  practical  divisicm  of 

itory  from  which  the  several  transportation  lines  or  groups 

«  See  pp.  598-000. 
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In  1804  a  federal  law  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  was 
enacted.*  This  law  provided  that  all  contracts  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries by  emigrants  to  the  United  States  whereby  such  emigrants 
pledged  their  wages  in  the  United  States  for  not  more  than  one  year 
to  repay  the  expense  of  emigrating,  should  be  valid  in  law  and  might 
be  enforced  in  the  courts.  Several  companies  were  organized  to  deal 
in  contract  labor,  but  their  operations  aroused  much  opposition  and 
in  1868  the  law  was  repealed. 

CONTRACT-LABOR  LAW  OP  1885. 

Immediately  following  the  repeal  of  the  law  an  agitation  was 
begun  in  favor  of  forbidding  the  importation  of  laborers  under  con- 
tnu't,  but  it  was  not  until  1885  that  the  first  federal  law  in  this 
regard  was  enacted.    The  text  of  the  law  of  1885  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Utuited 
Btntes  of  Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled^  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  it  shaH  be  unhiwfiil  for  any  person,  comi>any»  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion. In  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way 
assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  nny  alien  or  aliens,  any 
foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  implied, 
niade  previous  to  the  imiK)rtation  or  migration  of  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner 
or  foreigners,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States, 
Its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Skc.  2.  That  all  contracts  or  agreements,  express  or  implied,  parol  or  six»clal, 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  and  between  any  person,  company,  partnership, 
or  corporation,  and  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  alien  or  aliens,  to  perform 
labor  or  service  or  having  reference  to  the  performance  of  labor  or  service  by 
any  person  In  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Cohunbla, 
previous  to  the  migration  or  importation  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  labor 
or  service  is  contracted  for  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  utterly  void  and 
of  no  effect 

Stc.  3.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of 
this  act  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same  by 
knowingly  assisting,  encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  Importation 
of  any  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  T'nlted  States,  its  Terri- 
tories, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind 
nnder  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  Implied,  ])arol  or  si)eclal,  witli  such 
alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  previous  to  becoming  residents  or  clti- 
ans  of  the  United  States,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  T 'nltetl 
i^tates  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor,  including  any 
Rich  alien  or  foreigner  who  may  be  a  party  to  any  such  contract  or  agreement, 
aa  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  In  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States:  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States:  and 
■aparate  snits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  or  foreigner  being  a  party  to  such 

<»  See  p.  665. 
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for  by  <any  corporation,  association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  govern- 
ment, either  dlrpctly  or  indirectly;  •  •  ♦  Provided,  Tliat  notliing  in  this 
act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise  admisFlble,  i)ersons  convicted  of  an  offense  purely 
political,  not  involving  moral  turpitude:  Provided  further.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section  relating  to  the  payments  for  tickets  or  itassagc  by  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  government  shall  not  apply 
to  the  tickets  or  passage  of  aliens  in  immediate  and  continuous  transit  through 
the  United  States  to  foreign  contiguous  territory :  And  provided  further.  That 
sikUlod  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found 
in  this  country :  And  provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  appli- 
cable to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  professional  actors,  a'rtlsts, 
lectnrers,  singers,  ministers  of  any  relldous  denomination,  professors  for  col- 
leges or  seminaries,  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or 
persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants. 


Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person,  company,  partnership, 
or  conwratlon,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportjitlon  or  in 
any  way  to  assist  or  encourage  the  lmi)ortatlon  or  migration  of  any  contract 
laborer  or  contract  laborers  into  the  United  States,  unless  such  contract  laborer 
or  contract  laborers  are  exempted  under  the  terms  of  the  last  two  provisos 
contained  in  section  two  of  this  act. 

Sia  5.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  four  of 
this  act  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same, 
by  knowingly  assisting,  encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  importation 
of  any  contract  laborer  Imto  the  United  States  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every 
nch  ofTense  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered by  the  T7nited  States,  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action 
therefor  in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  benefit.  Including  any  such  alien 
thiiB  promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid,  as  debts  of  like  amount 
are  now  i-ecovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  separate  suits  may 
be  brought  for  each  alien  thus  promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  afore- 
rald.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proi>er  district  to 
I»n;!?eciite  every  such  suit  when  brought  by  the  United  States. 

Src.  6.  That  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  violation  of  section  four 
of  this  act  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  by 
promise  of  employment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published  in  any 
foreign  country;  and  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  such 
an  advert i segment  shall  be  treated  as  coming  luider  promise  or  agreement  as 
conteniiilated  In  section  two  of  this  act,  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  section 
five  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  a  case :  Provided,  That  this  section 
Fhall  not  apply  to  States  or  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  places  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  advertising  the  Inducements  they 
offer  for  Immigration  thereto,  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  transportation  company  or  owner  or  owners  of  vessels,  or 
others  engiiged  In  transporting  aliens  into  the  United  States,  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  either  by  writing,  printing,  or  oral  representation,  solicit,  Invite,  or 
encourage  the  Immigration  of  any  aliens  Into  the  United  States,  but  this  ••-' 
not  be  held  to  prevent  transiwrtatlon  conip.inles  from  Issuing  letters.  '* 
or  advertisements,  stntlug  the  sailings  of  their  vessels  and  terms  .-v.iiorers  were 
of  transi^ortatlon  therein;  and  for  a  violation  of  this  provision,  r  March  '^,  lS',)t 
portation  c*onipany,  and  any  such  owner  or  owners  of  vossf-lis  rec"ognize<l  tlmt 
wigaged  In  transiwrtlng  aliens  into  the  United  Statuwiia  Jet  of  1SS5  were  sub- 
employed,  shall  be  severally  subjected  to  the  »* 
of  this  act.  jat  It  was  essential,  to  justify  the 

n^      •  x«  J       iv  i«  1  .jnalty  provlde<l  for  its  viol:itit>n.  that 

Unvictions  under  the  sections  rejrnct  made  previous  to  the  importation 

[     WW  in  number  and  extremely  diffc.  C.  A.,  sth  dr..  4s  FihL.  m.  o:?:  Moiiier 

Commissioner-General  of  Imniir^  Fed..  490,  494:  Unitwl  states  r.  Craig, 

215  states:  '•  ^^^'  799.)     in  consequence  of  tills  con- 

'*  '  .by  the  act  of  3907,  providesl  that  an  alien 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  secure  ev'  has  been  "  induced  or  solieitetl  to  migrate  to 

Jetall  to  enable  suit  to  be  brought  of  employment,"  thereby  making  it  no  longer 

from  an  administrative  point  r,  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  for  labor  previously 

convincing  tbat  the  law  has  be 

Jfflcult  to  secure  the  evl den  inclined  to  strictly  construe  tY\e.  ^twtviV^  tvwVw^^ 
"Wltnted  against  the  Jnborer'.mYe  especially  thought  to  Tonc\i  V\\«i  ^vVtVt  «it  ^V-^ 
8240i''^voL 'J—U -^  ietter.     (Church  of  the  HoVy  Tt\3Qitsr  -o.Ti^* 
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Immigrants  to  the  United  States  generally  come  to  relatives  o 
lends  who  have  preceded  them.  When  these  relatives  or  friend 
il  to  meet  the  immigrants  on  arrival,  or  to  send  the  necessar 
nds  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  journey  to  their  destinations,  th 
migration  autiiorities  deal  with  the  problem  presented  in  one  c 
0  ways:  Either  the  immigrants  are  debarred,  i.  e.,  sent  back  t 
irope,  as  likely  to  become  public  charges,  or  they  are  placed  wit 
meone  whom  the  authorities  consider  trustworthy  to  be  cared  fG 
(til  such  time  as  they  may  secure  employment  or  be  called  for  b 
[atives  or  friends.  At  Ellis  Island  immigrants  whose  friends  c 
latives  fail  to  call  for  them  on  arrival  are  detained  five  days,  and  i 
the  end  of  that  time  no  friends  or  relatives  have  called,  the  immi 
lints  are  given  the  choice  of  leaving  the  immigrant  station  in  com 
ny  with  a  missionary  or  representative  of  some  philanthropic  o 
ligious  society  or  returning  to  Europe. 

In  order  to  afford  such  immigrants  the  opportunity  of  landin 

d  also  to  help  them  and  other  aliens  to  avoid  dangers  that  are  likel 

be  encountered,  certain  philanthropic  and  religious  societies  ha\ 

dertaken  the  work  of  assisting  immigrants  upon  their  arrival  c 

\  various  large  ports  of  this  countiy.    These  societies,  by  specit 

mission  of  the  Government,  send  missionaries  and  representative 

majority  of  whoni  are  of  the  races  they  are  employed  to  assis 

the  immigrant  stations  and  to  the  Government's  detention  roonr 

the  purpose  of  aiding  incoming  immigrants  in  every  necessar 

1  proper  way.    In  the  furtherance  of  this  object  many  of  tt 

eties  establish  homes  where  the  immigrants  may  be  temporaril 

^  and  cared  for. 

HABGE   OF   IMMIGRANTS  TO   IMMIGRANT    HOMES    AND    AID   80CIETIE 

he  act  of  permitting  an  immigrant  to  leave  the  immigrant  static 

illed  "  discharging^'  him,  and  when  he  leaves  the  station  in  cai 

nother  person  he  is  said  to  be  discharged  to  that  person.    Tl 

on  to  wnom  he  is  discharged  is  theoretically  held  responsible  h 

luthorities  to  the  extent  that  the  immigrant  will  not  become 

ic  charge.     Although  there  are  a  great  mtiiiy  different,  circnn 

*es  that  impel  the  authorities  to  discharge  immigrants  to  missioi 

and  representatives,  there  seem  to  be  but  three  general  class< 

imigrants  who  are  discharged  in  this  way  in  ^veat  numbers:  (1 

igrants  whose  friends  and  relatives  fail  to  meet  them  at  the  in 

ant  station  and  whom  the  authorities  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  Ian 

s  some  one  ];)ecomes  responsible  for  their  proper  care;  (2)  imm 
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contract  or  agreement  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attor 
ney  of  the  proper  district  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
Uhited  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring  within  tbe 
United  States  on  any  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  permit  to  be  land^,  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  who,  previotii  to 
embarkation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or 
special,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  or  service  in  the  United  StatM, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
such  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so  brought  as  aforesaid,  and  may  abo 
be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevoit  any  citi- 
zen or  subject  of  any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in  the  United 
States,  either  in  private  or  official  capacity,  from  engaging,  under  contract  or 
otherwise,  persons  not  residents  or  citieens  of  the  United  States  to  act  a> 
private  secretaries,  servants,  or  domestics  for  such  foreigners  temporarily 
residing  in  the  United  States  as  aforesaid ;  nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  any  person,  or  persons,  partnership,  or  corporation  fnnn  engaging, 
under  contract  or  agreement,  skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  at  present  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can 
not  be  otherwise  obtained ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  profes- 
sional actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed  strictly  aa 
personal  or  domestic  servants:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  individual  from  assisting  any  member  of  his  fiunily  or 
any  relative  or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  from  any  foreign  country  to  tbe 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  here. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  herewith  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved,  February  26,  1885. 

This  law  was  defective,  in  that  no  inspection  was  provided  for,  nor 
was  any  arrangement  made  for  the  general  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  or  for  the  deportation  of  the  contract  laborer  himself. 
The  law  of  1885  was  amended  by  the  act  of  February  23, 1887,  and  b^ 
this  amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  given  the  same 
power  to  exclude  and  deport  contract  laborers  that  he  nad  been  givea 
under  the  act  of  1882  over  criminals,  paupers,  idiots,  and  lunatics- 
The  act  of  1885  was  again  amended  on  October  9,  1888,  by  whicb. 
amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  given  power  to  return, 
within  the  year  any  immigrant  landed  contrary  to  this  law.    Even- 
tually the  contract  labor  acts  were  merged  into  the  general  immigra- 
tion law. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  contract  labor  are  the  subjects  of 
induced  and  assisted  immigration,  and  because  of  this  fact  they  also 
will  be  considered  in  this  report. 

The  immigration  law  of  February  20,  1907,**  which  is  the  law  now 
in  force,  provided  i-elafive  to  contract  labor  and  induced  or  solicited 
immigration  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  That  tlio  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission 
Into  tbe  United  States:  ♦  ♦  ♦  persons  hereinafter  called  contract  laborers 
who  have  been  Induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or 
promises  of  employment  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  or 
printed,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  In  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled 
or  unskilled ;  those  who  have  been,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  application 
for  admission  to  the  TJuited  States,  deported  as  havinp  been  induced  or  solicited 
to  migrate  as  above  described ;  any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for 
with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  !■ 
affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  such  i)erson  does  not  belong  to  one 

the  foi'pgolng  excliKlofl  classes,  and  that  said  ticket  or  passage  was  not  paid 

«  U  Stat.,  p.  8^^. 
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mder  this  provision  the  number  of  contract  laborers  deported  during 
he  period  from  January  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1910,  was  as  follows : 

Table  3. — Aliens  tcithin  the  United  States  ordered  deported  hy  reason  of  being 

contract  laborers,  fiscal  years  1906  to  1910. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Fnlted  States  Commissioner-Cienoral  of  Immlt^ratlon.] 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

9n  (six  months) 

19 

64 

240 

1909 



122 

907 

1910 

78 

IQB. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  COM^IISSION's   INVESTIGATION. 

The  immigration  act  of  February  20, 1907,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  $50,000  annually,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  enforcement  of  that  part  of  the  act  which  excludes 
contract  laborers.  Subsequently  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  has  made  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
because  of  this  no  specific  inquiry  in  this  regard  was  undertaken  by 
the  Commission.  However,  m  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission  in 
Europe  and  the  general  investigations  in  the  industrial  field  in  this 
country,  considerable  information  was  secured  respecting  the  methods 
by  which  foreign  laborere  are  induced  to  come  to  the  United  States; 
and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  investigations  conducted  l)y  the 
bureau,  the  Commission  employed  Mr.  John  Gruenberg,  a  special 
immigrant  inspector,  who  had  made  an  extensive  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  to  prepare  a  report  upon  it.  AVhat  follows  is  based  in  part 
npon  tie  original  investigations  of  the  Commission  and  in  part  upon 
data  furnished  by  Inspector  Gruenberg. 

CONTRACT  LABOR   DEFINED. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  a  recent  opinion,  has  construed  the  con- 
tract-labor laws  as  follows : 

[Opinions  of  Attomoys-Oonoral.  vol.  27,  190S-0,  pp.  483-484.] 

By  the  act  of  February  23,  1887  (24  Stat.,  414),  alien  contract  laborers  were 
prohibited  from  landing,  and  by  the  alien  immigration  acts  of  March  3.  ISOl 
(26  Stat,  1084),  and  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.,  1214),  it  was  recognized  that 
ullens  brought  to  this  country  in  violation  of  the  said  act  of  1885  were  sub- 
ject to  exclusion. 

Under  this  law  it  was  uniformly  held  that  it  was  essential,  to  Justify  the 
exclusion  of  the  alien  or  to  inflict  the  penalty  provided  for  its  violation,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  completed  contract  made  previous  to  the  importation 
of  the  alien.  (United  States  v,  Edgar,  C.  C.  A.,  Sth  cir.,  4S  Fed.,  91,  93;  MoUier 
r.  United  States,  0.  C.  A.,  5th  dr.,  57  Fed.,  490,  4M ;  United  States  v.  Craig, 
opinion  by  Justice  Brown,  28  Fed.,  795,  799.)  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
traction of  the  statute,  Ck)ngress,  by  the  act  of  1907.  provided  that  an  alien 
thall  be  subject  to  exclusion  who  has  been  '*  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to 
this  country  by  otters  or  promises  of  employment,*'  thereby  making  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  show  that  he  came  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  for  labor  previously 
■tered  into. 

But  tlie  conrtB  have  been  InelJned  to  strictly  conBtrue  Uie  atatvite  ^sl^^^vVtmb^l 
natnct  alten  Uboren,  and  have  especially  thought  to  reacli  lYve  wt>\T\\.  ol  W\» 
matbet  Oum  to  enforce  its  letter.     (Chiircli  of  the  Holy  TrVxAti  -o,  MiAXtt^ 
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States,  143  U.  S.,  457 ;  United  States  v.  Gay.  C.  a  A.,  7th  dr.,  96  Fed^  228; 
United  States  v.  Craig,  supra.) 

The  meaning  of  the  words  added  in  the  act  of  1007  does  not  require  that  tlielr 
effect  be  given  greater  force  than  to  cure  the  defect  in  the  previous  law,  whidi 
it  was  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  remedy,  and  the  statute  u 
thus  amended  could  very  properly  be  construed  to  prohibit  only  an  offer  or 
promise  of  employment  which  is  of  such  definite  character  that  an  eaxeptuin 
thereof  would  constitute  a  contract    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

A  broader  meaning  is  not  suggested  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act,  which 
makes  it  unlawful  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  an 
alien  by  promise  of  employment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published 
in  any  foreign  country.  This,  like  the  similar  phrase,  section  2,  is  directed 
against  a  promise  which  specially  designates  the  particular  Job  or  work  or  em- 
pljtyment  for  which  the  alien's  labor  is  desired. 

The  construction  thus  placed  upon  the  contract-labor  laws  makes 
it  clear — 

(1)  That  they  "  prohibit  any  offer  or  promise  of  employment  which 
is  of  such  definite  character  that  an  acceptance  thereof  would  consti- 
tute a  contract." 

(2)  That  the  prohibition  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  an  alien 
by  a  promise  of  employment  is  "  directed  against  a  promise  which 
specially  designates  the  particular  job  or  work  or  employment  for 
which  tlie  alien's  labor  is  desired." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  decision  is  that  to  justify  the  exclusion 
of  an  alien  or  the  infliction  of  the  penalties  provided  for  a  violation 
of  the  contract-labor  laws  it  is  not  essential  to  prove  that  there  was 
a  completed  contract  entered  into  previous  to  the  importation  of  the 
alien,  out  it  is  essential  to  prove  tnat  the  "  offer  of  employment "  by 
which  the  alien  is  induced  to  immigrate  was  of  such  definite  charac- 
ter "  that  an  acceptance  thereof  would  constitute  a  contract,"  or  that 
the  "  promise  of  employment "  is  one  "  which  specially  designates 
the  particular  job  or  work  or  employment  for  which  the  alien's  labor 
is  desired." 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how  the  letter  of  the  law  re- 
specting the  importation  of  contract  laborers  could  be  made  more 
stringent  than  at  present.  Under  its  terms  it  would  appear  that  in 
order  to  be  admissible  to  the  United  States  an  immigrant  must  be 
entirely  without  assurance  that  employment  awaits  him.  The  spirit 
of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  opinion 
previously  quoted  is  less  rigid  in  this  respect,  but  nevertheless  an 
arriving  immigrant  who  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  the  United 
States  is  very  liable  to  be  excluded  if  that  foct  becomes  known  to  the 
immigration  authorities.  'In  this  way  hundreds  of  immigrants  are 
annually  debarred  at  United  States  ports  as  contract  laborers,  while 
doubtless  hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  admitted  who  have  prac- 
tically definite  assurances  as  to  the  place  and  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment in  this  country.  In  fact  it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  enforcing  the  immigration  laws  and  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  immigration  problem  that  many  immi- 
grants come  to  the  United  States  virtually  under  promise  of  em- 
ployment; and  that  a  much  larger  number  come  by  reason  of  direct 
or  indirect  solicitation  on  the  part  of  quasi  labor  agents  in  the  United 
States  or  of  steamship  companies  as  represented  by  agents,  sub- 
ents,  and  other  employees.  In  some  cases  these  acts  are  in  viola- 
7  of  iho  Inw  on  the  subject  and  m  oWier  e«kS»^^  tci^t^V^  TCL^^thods  of 
iiijff  the  law. 
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The  operations  by  which  immigrants  are  imported  or  induced  to 
come  to  the  United  States  are  carried  on  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

The  principal  factors  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  such  oper- 
ations are  (1)  employers  of  labor,  (2)  labor  agents,  (3)  state  boards 
of  immigration,  and  (4)  padrones. 

The  principal  factors  aoroad  are  the  steamship  agents  and  sub- 
agents. 

EMPLOYERS. 

Various  methods  are  used  by  employers  in  securing  immigrant 
labor  from  abroad.  Conmion  among  these  are  advertising  in  for- 
eign publications;  personally  engaging  employees;  placing  orders 
ll^ugh  labor  agents,  padrones,  or  steamship  agents  abroad  or  in  the 
United  States;  and  soliciting  through  immigrant  employees.  Under 
the  immigration  law  skilled  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like 
kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  this  country,  but  comparatively 
few  workmen  are  imported  under  this  provision.  Moreover,  the  im- 
portation of  skilled  laborers  by  any  means  is  not  particularly  exten- 
sive. The  supply  of  such  laborers  in  Europe  v^ho  desire  to  emigrate, 
as  well  as  the  demand  for  their  services  in  the  United  States,  is  com- 
paratively limited,  while  the  fact  that  skilled  labor  usually  requires 
a  rather  definite  promise  of  employment  makes  it  easier  for  the  im- 
migration authorities  to  detect  and  prevent  violations  of  the  law. 
The  vigilance  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  is  also  a  very 
important  factor  in  preventing  the  importation  of  skilled  laborers. 

The  importation  oi  unskilled  laborers  is  more  easily  accomplished. 
As  a  rule  they  do  not  demand  a  definite  contract,  but  are  content  to 
emigrate  upon  the  assurance  that  employment  can  be  had  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently  it  is  only  necessary  for  employers  de- 
siring additional  unskilled  immigrant  labor  to  let  that  fact  become 
known  among  recent  immigrants  already  in  their  employ  or  to  deal 
with  the  quasi  labor  agents  who  operate  in  industrial  communities 
where  recent  immigrants  have  gone  in  large  numbers.  AMien  the 
immigration  of  laborers  is  induced  through  employees,  such  em- 
ployees are  given  to  understand  that  work  will  be  furnished  any  of 
their  relatives  or  friends  who  may  come  to  the  United  States.  These 
operations,  like  those  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  labor  agents, 
are  indirect  and  difficult  of  detection  by  the  immigration  authorities. 

L.\BOR   AGENTS. 

Many  of  the  labor  agents  above  referred  to  are  former  inimip-ants 
who  have  engaged  in  business  as  immigrant  bankers,  steanisliip  ticket 
agents,  grocers,  or  saloon  keepers,  and  whose  success  often  dei^eiids 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  number  of  ncAv  immigrants  who  come  to 
the  community  where  their  business  is  carried  on.  They  arc  not  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  usually  their  purpose  is  not  to  secure  labor  from 
abroad  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  to  secure  it  as  a  source  of  profit  to 
them  in  other  ways.  These  labor  agents  invariably  have  foreign 
connections. 

Their  methods  consist  principally  in  cooperating  with  the  steam- 
ihip  agents  abroad  in  spreading  statements  alleg|vwg  an  me.«s&Sk.w\.  ^^- 
ttaod  ior  labor  in  America,    The  means  they  eiapVoy  ^t^  \^Xa? 
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STATE  BOARDS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

For  some  time  past  statfe  boards  of  immigration  have  endeavored 
to  promote  the  movement  of  laborers  into  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  where  additional  labor  was  needed.  In  some  instances 
such  boards  have  been  careful  to  keep  within  the  requirements  of 
the  immiCTation  law ;  in  others  they  have  been  less  careful  and  have 
undoubtedly  gone  bevond  what  was  intended  by  the  f ramers  of  the 
immigration  law,  which  provides  as  follows: 

SEa  d.  That  it  shaU  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  violation  of  section  four 
of  this  act  to  assist  or  encourage  the  Importation  or  migration  of  any  alien 
by  promise  of  employment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published  In 
any  foreign  country ;  and  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  in  consequence  of 
such  an  advertisement  shall  be  treated  as  coming  under  promise  or  agreement 
as  contemplated  in  section  two  of  this  act,  and  the  penalties  Imposed  by  section 
five  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  a  case :  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  States  or  Territories,  the  District  of  Ck>1umbla,  or  places 
nibjeet  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  advertising  the  inducements 
they  offer  for  immigration  thereto,  respectively. 

The  terms  of  this  section  are  of  so  general  a  character  that  in 
some  instances  the  work  of  the  boards  tends  to  approximate  that  of 
ordinary  labor  agencies. 

PADRONES. 

The  operations  carried  on  by  padrones  are  confined  to  the  direct 
im[)ortation  of  aliens,  either  to  employ  them  in  their  own  various 
business  enterprises,  such  as  bootblacking,  fruit  vending,  or  candy 
making,  or  to  hire  them  in  groups  to  contractors  or  other  employers. 

Relative  to  the  padrone  system,  the  Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration, in  his  report  for  1907,  pages  70-71,  says: 

The  most  distressing  brnnch  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law  violations  Is  that 
which  Involves  the  use  of  what  Is  commonly  called  the  "padrone  system;"  for 
by  this  means  not  only  Is  foreign  labor  introduced  under  contract  or  ii;j:reemont, 
bnt  often  the  laborers  are  mere  boys  and  are  practically  enslave<l  by  the 
padrones  who  effect  their  Importation.  This  system  is  ai)plled  princii>ally  to 
yonthg  of  the  Italian  and  Creek  races,  the  boys  being  placed  at  hard  labor,  with 
long  hours,  under  conditions  wholly  unsultod  to  their  age,  and  snbjiK!t(Kl  to  a 
wage  arrangement  which  amounts  practically  to  a  method  of  blackmailing; 
to  other  words,  they  are  in  effect  owned  by  the  men  who  advance  the  money 
tad  procure  their  immigration  from  Greece  and  Italy. 

This  work  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  class  of  immigrants  on  the  part  of 
the  numerous  importing  padrones  and  a  remarkably  largo  ^supply 
•broad.  It  is  morally  certain  that  importations  of  aliens  by  i)adrones 
we  effected  by  means  of  "  contracts  or  offers  or  promises  of  employ- 
ment." Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  such  ''  contracts  or  offers 
or  promises  of  employment "  are  usually  so  vague,  contingent,  and 
indefinite  that  an  acceptance  thereof  would  not  constitute  a  crmtract. 
Jfeither  can  adult  aliens  imported  by  padrones  designate  the  par- 
ticular job  or  employment  for  which  their  labor  is  desired.  There- 
fore this  class  of  operations  is  probably  not  prohibited  by  the  con- 
tract-labor laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  "  the  contracts,  offers,  or  promises  of  einploy- 
Dient "  made  to  import  or  to  induce  the  immigration  of  minors  are 
•Imost  invariably  so  certain  and  definite  that  aiv  accftplwvcfc  V\\<stwA. 
wwdd  consiitate  a  contract ,  or  else  the  paTtic\i\ar  ^ob  ot  ^o\>8l  «t 
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emigrants  are  transported  to  the  United  States  on  what  may  be 
called  the  "  credit  system."  The  agents  charge  the  emi^nts  more 
than  the  usual  price  of  transportation,  burden  them  with  the  cost 
of  the  propaganda,  and  when  working  in  collusion  with  local  usurers 
the  exploitations  of  emigrants  are  freouently  most  exorbitant. 

All  operations^  to  import  or  to  induce  the  immigration  of  alien 
labor  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  excepting  only  direct  importa- 
tions of  skilled  labor  by  employers,  are  in  a  sense  only  auxiliary  to 
the  more  extensive  operations  that  are  carried  on  abroad  by  steam- 
ship companies  and  their  agents  and  employees.  These  operations 
have  become  so  extensive  and  systematic  and  so  well  organized,  and 
the  number  of  laborers  they  furnish  is  so  large,  that  most  of  the 
American  immigration  promoters  find  it  quite  unnecessary  to  operate 
directly  or  independently,  except  in  special  c5ases. 

It  may  be  said  that  direct  operations  in  the  United  States  by  labor 
a^nts  to  induce  immigration  of  common  labor  are  gradually  di- 
minishing and  that  such  persons  are  now  confining  their  activities 
to  cooperating  with  and  assisting  the  steann^ip  a^nts,  and  to  pro- 
coring  employment  for  immigrants  in  connection  with  the  operations 
carried  on  abroad. 

An  exposition  of  the  purijoses,  methods,  and  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  steamship  companies  and  their  agents  and  em- 
ployees is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  for  1909,  pages  112-113 : 

•  •  ♦  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  peasants  of  the  countries  men- 
lioned  have  for  a  number  of  years  supplied  a  rich  harvest  to  the  promoter  of 
immigration.  The  promoter  is  usually  a  steamship  ticket  agent,  employed  on 
a  commission  basis,  or  a  professional  money  lender,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  His  only  interest  is  the  wholly  selfish  one  of  plaining  his  commission  and 
collecting  his  usury.  He  is  employed  by  the  steamship  lines,  large  nnd  small, 
without  scruple,  and  to  the  enormous  profit  of  such  lines.  The  more  aliens 
they  bring  over  the  more  there  are  to  be  carried  back  if  failure  meets  the  ten- 
tatlTe  immigrant,  and  the  more  are  likely  to  follow  later  if  success  is  his  lot. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  it  is  a  good  commercial  proposition  for  the  st(Mimship 
line.  To  say  that  the  steamship  lines  are  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  this  unnatural  immigration  is  not  the  statement  of  a  theory,  but  of  a  fact, 
and  of  a  fact  that  sometimes  becomes,  indeed,  if  it  is  not  always,  a  crying 
«hame.  It  has  been  proven  to  at  least  a  moral  certainty,  by  statements  that 
have  been  made  to  the  Bureau  by  its  agents,  detailed  abroad  in  past  years,  some 
of  which  have  been  quoted  in  previous  reports.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in 
both  a  moral  and  a  legal  sense  by  a  report  and  accompanying  documentary 
eridence  submitted  to  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year  by  (V»iitract  Labor 
hiapector  John  Gruenberg,  who  spent  several  months  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country  in  the  conduct  of  a  quiet  but  deep  investigation,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  "artificially  induced"  immigration.  If  spaco  permitted,  the  Bureau 
^wmld  quote  extensively  from  his  several  excellent  and  convincing  rei>orts,  but 
It  18  feasible  to  give  only  a  brief  statement  of  the  findings  made  by  the  r.ureau 
from  a  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  important  reports,  all  of  which  are 
founded  upon  practically  conclusive  proofs. 

He  shows  quite  clearly  that  all  of  the  steamship  lines  engageil  in  l)ringing 
aliens  from  Europe  to  this  country  have  i)ersistently  and  systematically  violated 
the  law,  both  its  letter  and  spirit,  by  making  use  of  every  possible  means  tn 
encourage  the  peasants  of  Europe  to  purchase  tickets  over  their  lines  to  this 
wnntry.  They  have  Issued  circulars  and  advertisements  and  made  use  of  ex- 
towive  correspondence,  through  their  own  agents  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
*Dd  of  private  correspondence,  some  of  it  spurious  in  character,  to  impress  the 
peasants  with  the  belief  that  employment  at  high  wages  could  be  promptly 
secured  on  landing  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  have  Joined  hands  with 
lAon^  lenders  and  other  sharks  for  the  purpose  of  exploVlVn^  l\i«  \vto«>v^^Vs^ 
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laborers  of  these  races  in  factories,  mills  and  foundries,  and  on  rail- 
roads. Among  Macedonians  the  system  for  the  most  part  affects 
peddlers  of  fruit  and  candies  in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  Of  the 
Bulgarians,  Turks,  and  Macedonians  who  are  under  the  control  oif 
padrones,  the  majority  are  adults. 

Amon^  the  Greeks  the  padrone  system  is  in  operation  in  every  city 
of  the  United  States  of  over  10,000  population,  with  few  excep- 
tions, and  is  confined  in  the  main  to  shoe-shining  establish- 
ments, although  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  prevalent  among  rail- 
road laborers  in  the  western  States  and  among  flower,  fruit,  and 
ve^table  venders  in  Chicago.  The  aliens  utilised  by  the  system  in 
peadling  and  in  shoe  shining  are  as  a  rule  from  12  to  17  years  of  age, 
while  those  employed  on  rauroad  work  are  generally  adults. 

I^rVING  CONDITIONS  AND  ENVIRONMENT  OF  GREEK  ALIENS  LABORING  UNDER 

THE  SYSTEBI. 

Greeks  employed  under  the  padrone  system  as  flower  venders  are 
few  in  number  and  are  found  principally  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
They  are  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  hired  by  florists  and  sent  to 
Park  Row  and  other  points  in  the  city  to  sell  flowers,  principally 
old  stock  that  can  not  be  sold  at  the  stores.  There  are  flower-peddling 
companies  also  that  utilize  boys,  but  these  are  very  few,  as  the  busi- 
ness has  now  ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  bovs  employed  by  regular 
^  florists  usually  live  in  good  quarters,  are  well  fed^  and  receive  their 
*  board  and  from  $50  to  $100  a  year  in  waffes.  When  not  employed  at 
peddlinj^  they  are  used  as  delivery  boys  for  store  orders.  Those  em- 
ployed by  padrones  engaged  in  peddling  candy,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
usually  live  in  basements  or  in  filthy  and  unsanitary  rooms;  their 
quarters  are  sometimes  located  over  stables  in  the  same  buildings 
m  which  are  kept  the  horses  and  wagons  used  in  the  business.  Such 
quarters  consist  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  one  of  which  is  U55ed  as 
kitchen.  The  bedrooms  are  small  and  poorly  ventilated,  and  each  is 
furnished  with  one 'or  two  beds,  according  to  the  amount  of  space 
available;  no  sheets  are  used,  no  pillowcases,  and  no  pillows  at  times, 
but  only  rough,  woolen  blankets  brought  from  Greece.  These  are 
seldom  washed,  and  their  odor  is  offensive  owing  to  the  filth  and 
perspiration  that  permeate  them. 

In  these  ill-smelling  rooms  occupants  are  crowded  at  the  rate  of 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  in  one  bed,  with  windows  closed  tight 
to  permit  no  ventilation.  All  fruit  and  vegetables  left  unsold  are 
stored  during  the  night  in  the  kitchen  and  in  these  bedrooms.  The 
breakfast  of  the  boys  consists  of  black  coffee  and  bread.  With 
few  exceptions  they  fast  through  the  day  until  evening,  when 
the  day's  work  is  done  and  they  return  to  their  living  quarters. 
Ainong  vegetable  and  fruit  peddlers  in  Illinois  the  work  of  the  boys 
usually  consists  in  going  up  to  the  flats  from  the  rear  of  buildings 
with  samples  of  vegetables  or  fruit  and  securing  orders  while  the 
padrone  is  watching  his  stock.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  two  boys  are 
used  on  each  peddling  wagon.  Knowledge  of  English  on  the  part  of 
both  the  padrones  and  the  boys  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  the  names  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  their  prices.  In  t\\\a  b\]LSVivess  V?cv^  ^xw^^-^- 
went  of  boys  is  desirable,  and  in  fact  necessary,  iox  \)cv^  T^'asfi^w^1 
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divesting  themselves  of  only  their  coats  and  shoes.  Two  of  the  boys 
have  to  remain  up  to  wash  the  dirty  ra^  used  at  the  shop  and  hang 
them  around  the  stove  to  dry,  so  that  tney  may  be  available  for  use 
the  following  day. 

In  some  tow  places  beds  and  sheets  are  used,  and  the  boys  live 
under  fair  conditions;  these  are  exceptions,  however,  and  occur  in 
places  run  by  Greeks  who  are  somewhat  Americanized,  Ure  married, 
and  have  their  wives  taking  care  of  the  living  Quarters. 

Some  padrones  running  shoe-shining  estamisnments  in  the  business 
sections  of  the  larger  cities,  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars  in  rental, 
lodge  their  help  nearly  an  hour's  walking  distance  from  their  place 
of  business,  ana  as  no  car  fares  are  allowed  by  the  padrones,  the  boys 
have  to  walk.    The  time  consumed  in  covering  this  distance  the  boys 

Say  by  loss  of  sleep,  that  is,  they  have  to  get  up  early  enough  to 
ave  breakfast,  walK  downtx)wn,  and  be  in  the  business  district 
in  time  to  open  the  shops  by  6  or  6.30  a.  m.  They  have  to  work 
every  day  in  the  year,  as  they  are  permitted  no  days  off.  In  a  good 
many  shops  the  bojrs  are  not  continuously  at  work  and  are  enabled 
to  get  breathinjg  spells,  but  they  are  nevertheless  confined  to  the  place 
during  the  entire  year.  So  absolute  is  this  confinement  in  most  cases 
that  boys  have  been  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  same  city  three^ 
or  four  years  and  upward  and  yet  their  knowledge  of  the  city' 
they  live  in  is  limited  entirely  to  their  work  place,  their  living 
quarters,  and  the  streets  they  traverse  in  going  to  and  from  work. 

Padrones  forbid  the  boys  to  have  much  to  say  to  Greeks  com- 
ing to  the  shop  unless  the  padrones  are  present.  By  this  means  of 
complete  isolation  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  help  in  ignorance  of 
the  English  language  and  the  labor  conditions  in  this  country,  thereby 
preventing  them  from  receiving  information  by  contact  with  persons 
of  their  own  race  and  learning  that  they  can  do  better  in  other  occu- 
pations and  elsewhere.  The  boys  are  constantly  watched  by  either  the 
padrone,  the  manager,  or  relatives  of  the  padrone ;  in  every  shoe-shin- 
mg  place  the  padrone  has  relatives  laboring  for  him  who  act  as  spies 
on  the  other  boys.  The  moment  an  outsider  engages  a  boy  in  conversa- 
tion those  interested  crowd  around  to  hear.  In  nearly  all  instances 
the  boys  refuse  to  answer  questions  concerning  their  ages  and  their 
work  in  the  presence  of  the  padrone  or  his  spies;  if  they  do  answer, 
they  lie,  makmg  such  false  statements  as  they  have  been  mstnicted  to 
make  by  their  employer.  To  frustrate  further  any  attempts  of  out- 
siders to  induce  them  to  leave,  either  for  places  or  like  character  or 
for  other  occupations,  many  padrones  insist  on  reading,  or  having 
their  managers  read,  all  letters  the  boys  receive  while  in  their  employ 
and  likewise  examine  letters  they  send  out,  not  excepting  those  to 
their  parents.  Through  this  method  the  padrones  are  enabled  to  pre- 
vent complaints  against  themselves  from  the  boys  to  their  parents  in 
Greece,  whose  good  will  the  padrones  are  anxious  to  retain.  They 
dislike  to  have  it  reported  in  Greece  that  they  are  mistreating  their 
help,  as  information  travels  from  village  to  village  easily  ind  creates 
a  tendency  to  blacklist  them^  thereby  closing  in  a  measure  their 
source  of  procuring  new  recruits.  In  some  instances  boys  are  physi- 
cally punifihed  by  padrones,  but  such  cases  are  not  frequent 
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(7)  The  dust  of  shoes,  swarming  with  microbes,  and  the  injurious 
polishing  chemicals  they  inhale  while  at  work. 

(8)  The  filthy  condition  of  their  bodies,  resulting  from  their  fail- 
ure to  bathe. 

(9)  The  inadequacy  of  their  wearing  apparel  to  meet  the  severity 
of  our  winters,  so  much  more  trying  than  those  of  Greece. 

As  the  boys  and^  the  majority  of  the  padrones  are  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  of  contagion  and  infection,  ana  unfamiliar  with  the  symp- 
toms of  i)ulmonary  disease,  they  do  not  consult  physicians  until  the 
affectioii  is  beyond  check  or  control. 

The  statement  which  follows,  signed  by  nearly  all  of  the  Greek 
physicians  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  among  them  Dr.  Nicolaos  Sal- 
opoulos,  Greek  consul-general  for  many  years,  can  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  situation  is  grave. 

Ck)NSULATE-GENEBAL  OF  GREECE, 

%  Chicago,  November  16,  1910. 

Mr  Dbab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  embody  in  a  written 
statement  intended  for  the  United  States  Immit^ration  Commission  what  I 
verbaUy  said  to  you  r^^rding  the  ruinous  effects  of  shoe-shining  work  on  young 
Greeks,  I  beg  to  state : 

In  my  extensive  practice  as  physician  among  Greeks  In  this  city  and  in  my 
official  visits  as  Greek  consul-general  to  neighboring  States^  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  and  treating  numerous  boys  and  studying  their  Uvlng 
conditions  and  the  character  of  their  work.  As  a  result,  I  am  convinced  that  all 
boys  under  18  years  of  age,  wlio  labor  for  a  few  years  In  shine  establishments, 
develop  serious  chronic  stomachic  and  hepatic  troubles,  which  predispose  them 
to  pulmonary  disease. 

Kept  in  close  confinement  for  long  hours.  Inadequately  nourished,  living  under 
insanitary  and  unhygienic  conditions,  maintaining  almost  continuously  stooping 
positions,  and  inhaling  dust  full  of  microbes  and  cheap  polish  chemicals,  the 
majority  of  them  ultimately  contract  tuberculosis.  Some  very  few,  favored  with 
exceptionally  vigorous  constitutions,  may  resist,  but  if  they  remain  at  such  work 
for  a  long  time  they  generally  become  affected  through  contagion. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  humane  and  infinitely  better  for  young  Greeks  to  be 
refused  admission  into  the  United  States  than  to  be  permitted  to  land  if  they 
are  intended  for  such  employment 

Very  truly,  yours,  N.  SALOPourx)8, 

Greek  ConsuUOenerah 

Mr.  A.  A.  Sebafuic, 

Immigrant  Inspector,  City, 

UjfiTED  States  Immigration  Commission, 

United  States  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  Wc,  the  nnderslj^ned  Greek  physicians,  practicing  In  the  city  of 
Chicago,  111.,  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  commission  the  following : 

This  stiitement  embodies  in  substance  what  each  of  us  verbally  stated  to 
United  States  Immigrant  Inspector  A.  A.  Seraphic  with  reference  to  our  ob- 
servations of  the  effects  of  shoe-shlnlng  work  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
young  Greeks  in  this  city  and  vicinity. 

In  our  extensive  practice  among  Greeks  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
character  of  work  performed  by  bootblacks  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  We  have  professionally  observed  that  young  Immigrants  laboring  In  shoe- 
shining  places  for  a  period  upwards  of  two  years  become  affected  with  chronic 
gastritis  and  hepatitis.  These  diseases  undermine  their  constitutions,  so  that  if 
they  continue  longer  at  the  same  work  they  become  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Being  too  Ignorant  to  take  precautionary  measures,  the  disease 
is  communicated  to  others  by  contagion.  The  causes  we  attribute  to  the  close 
confinement  of  these  boys,  their  long  hours  at  work,  their  Insanitary  and  un- 
hycienlc  llvlnj?  condltionFi,  Inadeqnnte  nourishment,  stooping  position,  and  the 
inhaling  of  dust,  from  shoes,  that  is  full  of  microbes  and  \xiVx«d  ^V\Xi  ^^V^ 
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^  Most  of  the  boys  originally  employed  as  bootblacks  in  the  United 
States  came  from  the  province  of  Arcadia,  district  of  Tripoli,  for 
the  reason  that  all  the  padrones  operating  shoe-shining  places  here 
come  from  that  section  of  Greece.  A  great  number  of  me  youths  of 
this  particular  section  follow  the  occupation  of  bootblacks  at  home, 
as  tourists  will  learn  by  conversing  with  bootblacks  in  the  principal 
cities  in  Greece  and  also  in  Turkey,  where  Greeks  form  a  large  ele- 
ment in  the  population. 

As  the  demand  from  the  United  States  for  bojrs  increased  so  that  this 
particular  province  could  not  meet  it,  recruits  were  drafted  from 
other  sections  of  Greece  and  from  Turkey.  The  padrones  continued 
to  open  new  places  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  ranks  of  those  who  worked  under  the  system  new  padrones  sprang 
up,  started^  new  places,  and  enforced  the  rules  of  the  system  as  rig- 
idly on  their  help  as  they  had  been  applied  to  themselves.  The  capital 
required  to  embark  in  this  business  is  inconsiderable,  the  fixtures, 
chairs,  and  all  paraphernalia  being  available  on  credit  Hence  it  be- 
came easy  for  Greeks  with  a  little  capital  to  operate  such  places,  pro- 
vided thev  could  procure  the  necessary  help.  This  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  them  to  arrange.  They  wrote  letters  to  their  relatives  or 
friends  in  Greece  and  Drought  over  all  their  youthful  kinsmen,  or 
sons  of  their  friends,  who  naturally  regarded  tnem  as' guardians  and 
protectors. 

In  the  year  1903  Smerlis  and  some  other  padrones  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  a  trust  of  the  shoe-shining  business  in  this  country, 
and  several  conferences  were  held  with  that  end  in  view.  They  felt 
that  they  could  entirely  control  their  labor  by  having  the  parents  of 
boys  in  Greece  give  mortgages  on  their  property  to  some  representa- 
tive of  the  padrones,  guaranteeing  the  time  of  service  of  their  sons 
in  their  employ  in  the  United  States.  The  padrones  thought  this 
could  be  easily  accomplished,  as  it  had  been  successfully  tried  in 
individual  cases.  They  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  con- 
solidation of  their  intere^,  but  investigations  directed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  at  this  time  resulted  in  the  deportation  of  many 
boys  and  gave  the  padrones  the  impression  that  their  prosecution  was 
intended  under  the  criminal  statutes. 

Under  the  act  of  1885  «  and  that  of  March  3,  1903,  no  criminal 
prosecution  of  anv  importer  of  labor  could  succeed^  as  the  only 
punishment  provided  for  was  a  fine  of  $1,000,  with  no  imprisonment. 
It  was  useless  to  secure  judgments  against  padrones  for  violation  of 
these  laws,  as  all  their  funds  were  sent  to  Greece  and  the  money  that 
they  retained  here  was  kept  in  places  where  it  could  not  be  reached. 
By  the  substitution  of  the  words  "  a  misdemeanor  "  for  the  word  "  un- 
lawful "  in  section  4  of  the  act  of  February  20, 1907,  it  became  possible 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  some  of  them  under  section 
5440  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  charging  them  with  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  offense  against  the  United  States.  Where  it 
was  possible  they  were  charged  also  with  violation  of  section  8  of  the 
immigration  act  of  February  20,  1907.* 

<»  See  p.  37J5. 

^  Sec.  8.  That  any  iierson,  including  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  couRlgnee 

of  any  vessel,  who  shall  bring  into  or  land  In  the  United  SlBite^,  Vi^  \<wsafeV  ^t 

otherwise,  or  who  shall  attemi^t,  by  himself  or  tAirouftVi  anoWxct,  \.o  XixVcv^  \»Jvft 

or  land  In  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  atiy  aWfeWTioX.  ^xjX'l  ^^\s^V 

ied  by  an  immigrant  Insvector  or  not  lawfully   entVUeOi  to  e:iiX«t  \Xi<i  V^\3^^«j 
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^  *        • 

of  entry  the  destination  of  a  young  alien  is  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  be  detained  by  the  immigration  authorities;  his  examination 
is  more  rigid,  and  those  relatives  or  friends  he  claims  to  have  are 
required  to  i  call  in  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farther  the  des- 
tination from  a  port  of  entry,  the  less  rigid  the  examination  is  if  the 
aliens  are  provided  with  a  ^ood  address  and  their  railroad  tickets; 
the  likelihood  of  requiring  their  relatives  or  friends  to  call  in  person 
is  further  removed.  In  other  words,  they  know  that  their  cases  can 
not  stand  a  searching  investigation  and  they  plan  accordingly.  In 
addition  to  these  reasons,  Chicago  is  advantageous  to  padrones  be- 
cause every  province  of  Greece  is  there  well  represented  m  the  Oreek 
colony,  ana  this  enables  them  to  have  some  friend  to  meet  those  they 
expect  and  direct  them  to  their  destination. 

radrones  operating  in  such  distant  localities  as  Ix)uisiana,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  in  import - 
iiig  labor  from  Greece  have  had  the  aliens  go  to  Chicago,  whence 
they  were  directed  to  their  final  destinations.  This  method,  besides 
rendering  the  admission  of  the  aliens  easier,  does  not  attract  the 
attention  of  officers  to  the  places  of  the  padrones,  and  thereby  pre- 
vents detection.  In  some  instances  boys  are  instructed  in  Greece  to 
report  to  a  saloon  keeper  in  Chicago  or  in  some  other  western  city, 
and  they  do  not  know  their  actual  destination.  Upon  their  arrival 
the  saloon  keeper  forwards  them,  as  prearran^d  with  him. 

Early  in  1907  many  Greek  boys  landing  in  the  United  States  either 
came  in  char^  of  pseudofathers  or'  falsely  claimed  that  they  were 
destined  to  cities  in  the  interior  to  some  one  who  they  alleged  was 
their  father.  Pseudofathers  were  adult  ininiigi-ants  bearing  distant 
or  no  relationship  at  all  to  the  boys  they  brought  in  as  their  sons. 
Thev  did  this  either  for  pay  or,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  a  favor 
to  t&e  parents  of  the  boys  in  Greece  or  the  padrones  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  the  boys  were  destined.  In  such  cases  the  boys 
assumed  the  surname  of  the  pseudofather  and  the  claim  was  iiincle 
during  primary  inspection  tnat  they  were  father  and  son.  The 
examining  inspectors  at  the  ports  of  entry,  being  unable  to  devote  much 
time  to  such  cases  by  separating  them  and  putting  them  through  a 
rigid  examination  to  determine  tne  truth  or  falsity  of  the  relationship 
claimed,  generally  passed  them.  In  like  manner  boys  wero  instructeu 
in  Greece  to  assume  the  surnames  of  persons  residing  in  the  interior 
of  the  United  States  and  claim  at  the  ports  of  entry  that  they  were 
en  route  to  ioin  their  fathers,  each  naming  as  his  "father  the"  party 
whose  name  ne  had  assumed.  If  the  boys  were  not  landed  the  parties 
whwn  the  boys  claimed  as  fathers  sent  affidavits  to  the  immigration 
officers  at  the  ports  of  entry  embodying  the  false  statement  that  the 
detained  boys  were  their  sons.  Upon  receipt  of  said  affidavits  the 
immigration  officers,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
generally  allowed  the  boys  to  land. 

As  before  stated,  many  of  the  boys  who  now  arrive  as  intended 
recruits  to  the  system  are  brought  by  their  parents,  who  find  it  less 
expensive  to  accompany  them  in  person  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
them  deported. 

There  are  still  now  and  then  young  aliens  landed  fraudulently  in 
charge  of  pseudofathers,  but  the  number  of  such  violations  of  law  Kqu& 
been  matflriallj  decreased. 
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rrival  in  the  United  States.  In  either  case  the  methods  of  recri 
ng  do  not  differ  materially.  Though  in  all  probability  many  i 
nnocent,  the  majority  of  women  and  girls  who  are  induced  to  en 
his  country  for  inmioral  purposes  have  already  entered  tJie  life 
kome  and  come  to  this  country  as  they  would  go  elsewhere,  influen< 
primarily  by  business  considerationa 

To  the  innocent  girls  the  woman  procurer  offers  only  the  indv 
oent  of  work,  and  usually  work  of  a  menial  nature,  though  at  hig 
my  than  tiiat  to  which  the  g^rl  has  been  accustomed  at  home.  In  < 
ase  known  to  the  Commission  a  girl  left  her  home  in  Europe  w 
he  consent  of  her  parents  to  act  as  maid  to  the  woman  procur 
nd  there  are  doubUess  numerous  instances  iu  which  women,  soi 
imes  those  of  a  better  class,  such  as  nurses,  are  offered  good  positi< 
thigh  pay. 

The  investigation  leads  the  Commission  to  the  belief,  however,  tl 
(lore  of  the  recruiting  of  innocent  young  girls  in  Europe  is  done 
aen  procurers  than  uy  women;  and  possibly  even  with  women 
he  professional  class  they  may  be  somewhat  more  successful, 
rhile  they  can  promise  just  as  much  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  ] 
8  can  the  woman  procurer,  they  also  probably  lead  the  won 
0  believe  that  they  can  assure  them  better  protection  and  a  grea 
ecarity  in  the  evasion  of  the  law. 

Correspondence  captured  in  raids  instituted  by  a^nts  of 
>)nmiissi(»i  shows  some  of  these  methods  of  recruiting.  Th 
Btters  are  extremely  valuable  ^^  human  documents  "  relating  to  p 
ons  of  the  dass  in  question.  The  men  seem  to  feel  affection 
heir  families:  thejr  talk  tenderly  with  reference  to  the  fortunes 
lisfortunes  oi  their  mothers  or  relatives;  they  send  polite  greetii 
0  one  another  and  to  their  friends.  At  the  same  time  they  disc 
ie  characteristics  of  the  women  in  Question  with  the  same  coolr 
ith  which  they  would  name  the  gooa  points  of  a  horse  or  a  bloo< 
og  which  they  had  for  sale.    Extracts  from  some  of  the  captu 

tters  follow: 

An  absolutely  new  number — tall,  handsome  of  figure  and  body,  20  yenrs  ar 

3ntbB  old.    She  wants  to  earn  money. 

The  brother  of  Antoine  and  Pierre,  nicknamed  "  dealers  in  live  stock."    1 

t  want  to  ask  any  favors  of  them ;  they  are  great  rascals. 

A  woman  the  like  of  whom  you  can  never  find ;  young,  beautiful,  most    *    ' 

d  who  fnlly  decided  to  leave.    Ton  can  well  understand  I  gave  tbcui  a  e 

1  dance.    *    *    *    Without  praising  her  highly,  she  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  ; 

le  to  &id  in  this  world,  and  I  hope  she  will  serve  your  purpose  well.    *    ' 

rUl  send  you  her  photograph.    Her  beautiful  teeth  alone  aro  worth  a  mill 

Far  more  pitiful,  however,  are  the  cases  of  the  innocent  girls, 
ench  ^rl  seized  in  a  raid  of  a  disorderly  house  in  Chicago  statec 
)  United  States  authorities  that  she  was  approachccl  when 
s  but  14  years  of  age;  that  her  procurer  promised  lier  enipl 
nt  in  America  as  a  lady's  maid  or  a  companion  at  wa^es  far  bey( 
^  that  she  could  ever  hope  to  get  in  France;  that  she  came  w 
I  to  the  United  States,  and  upon  her  arrival  in  Chicago  was  s 
)  a  house  of  ill  fame. 

Tie  testimony  of  a  girl  of  only  17  taken  in  a  ty])ical  case  in  Sea 
1909  shows  some  oi  the  methods  used  in  recruiting  their  vict: 
those  engaged  in  the  traffic.  Flattery,  promises  of  work,  Ic 
dng,  pronuse  of  marriage  to  a  wealthy  person,  seduction  wi 
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Dufaur  asking  if  they  had  a  place  for  the  writer's  18-year-old  si 
who  wished  to  come  to  America.**  Still  other  evidence  showed  i 
Dufaur  had  paid  $1,000  for  an  exceptionally  attractive  girl. 

3IETH0DS    OF    IMPOBTATIOX. 

To  secure  entries  into  the  country  contrary  to  law,  these  imm< 
women  or  the  deluded  innocent  victims  of  the  procui-ers  are  usu 
brought  in  as  wives  or  relatives  of  men  accompanying  them;  asm] 
or  relatives  of  women  accompanying  them;  as  women  entering  al« 
booked  to  friends  or  relatives  or  to  a  home,  and  representing  th 
selves  as  looking  for  work;  as  wives  coming  to  men  supposed  t( 
their  husbands,  or,  in  the  case  of  Japanese,  their  proxy  husbnn 
Ma'tay  imported  women  are  brought  by  way  of  New  York.  Of  1 
many  come  through  Canada.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  San  Franc 
and  Seattle  are  the  chief  ports  of  entry. 

As  explained  in  the  note^  some  Japanese  women  doubtless  c* 
to  this  country  to  meet  their  proxy  nusbands  when  their  purp 
are  entirely  legal  and  proper;  out  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  li; 
the  custom  is  to  abuse,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  immigrant  inspec 
a  large  majority  of  the  women  coming  in  this  way  are  intended 

Surposes  of  prostitution.    If,  however,  the  marriage  ceremon; 
uly  performed,  the  officials  feel  that  nothing  more  can  be  done, 
is  practically  impossible  to  prove  the  intent  i<m  befoi'e  the  fact. 

Chinese  women  can  enter  this  country  under  the  law  only  w 
appearing  as  wives  or  daughters  of  the  Chinese  men  who  are  of 
admitted  classes,  such  as  merchants,  students,  travelers,  governii 
officials.     Doubtless  in  many  instances  women  an*  l)n>ught   ii 

«  These  letters  are  on  file  in  the  office  «>f  the  T'lilteil  Slates  district  ntto 
n  Chicago. 

P  In  both  China  and  Japan  it  Is  a  well-l«nown  custom  for  ninrria;:e  t 

irrnnfired  by  the  imrents  or  trusted  relatives  or  friends<»f  the  contracting:  pa 

vithout  the  imrtles  liavin):  seen  each  other  lief  ore  tin*  ceremony.     In  fac 

aany  localities  in  certain  social  circles  it  is  consUler<'<l  scarcely  proper  foi 

ontraotlnfj  parties  to  have  had  any  iK»rsonal  acquaintance  l)t»fore  the  niarr 

n  Japan.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  nor  convenient  for  both  of  the  i»artlcs  i 

resent  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  one  or  Ixith  of  them  may  Ik?  repres<»nt(' 

friend  standing  as  his  proxy.     It  Is  a  custom  for  Japanese  men  residii 

le  United  States  thus  to  contract  marriages  wltli  w<»men  in  .la pan.  they  s 

ig  their  photographs  and  ri»ct^lving  those  of  their  IntencUHl  brides,   so 

ley  hjive  In  this  way  a  picture  acquaintance.    The  marriage  is  tben  <"on 

atcHl  in  Jai)an  by  a  friend  of  the  groom  taking  tlie  pltnlges  for  the  husl 

his  marriage  is  legal  under  the  Japanese  law.     When  such  a  marriage 

■(Ml  contracte<l.  the  bride  comes  to  America  to  meet  licr  Inisljand,  wlmn 

IS  kno^ni  before  <mly  by  reputation  and  wh(mi  she  has  se<Mi  only  by  photogi 

is  a  custom  in  at  least  several  of  the  Tnitefl  States  ports  for  liie  ininiign 

ithorlties  to  require  a  marriage  under  the  laws  of  the  initeil  States  Ix 

e  woman  marricMl  In  this  way  is  permit twl  to  land.     I*ersuiis  faniiliar 

e  Jaittinese  law  have  In  many  Instances  argmsl   that  ihis  spcmul   niMr 

der  the  laws  of  the  T'nltc^  States  gives  no  additional  validity  tn  ilie  man 

d  tliat  the  Insistence  uinm  such  a  s«»cond  marri.iire  is  disresp<ittnl  to  a  > 

tion.     On  the  other  liand,  the  immigration  auiliorities  l»:i\e   felt    tliat 

any  rate,  secureil  a  legal  marriage  in  certain  «  ases  wliere.  wltliont  su 

eniony  it  might  well  be  that  the  woman  was  bein;:  impnrtJ'd  for  the  imr: 

l»roslitution.     To  give  additional   s«»cnrity  in  such  r:ises   it    is  insisted 

alleged  husband  shall  l>e  able  to  establish  his  good  standim:  in  ilu>  Ame 

r  in  which  he  lives. 
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Appendix. 

Vwinl^  ^^^^  CONTRACT  OP  600  DRACHMAE. 

In  New  C!orinth  and  in  my  notarial  office,  located  in  the  house  of 
Angelike  L  Angelopoulou,  No.  7  Saviour  st.,  on  the  14th  day  of 
March,  year  190?,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  before  me,  Geirasimos  I. 
Dasios,  duly  authorized  notary  public  for  Corinth,  wherein  I  reside 
and  hold  office,  personally  appeared  as  parties  of  the  first  part, 
Stephanos  L  Kaplanis,  land-holder,  resident  of  New  Corinth,  and 
known  to  me,  and  as  parties  of  the  second  part,  George  D.  Elenis, 
Demetrios  I.  Siachras,  and  Athanasios  loan.  Siachras,  farmers,  known 
to  me  and  residing  at  Xylokerizes  of  Xamilia,  Corinth,  and  asked  me 
to  draw  up  this,  the  present  document,  by  which  the  party  of  the  first 
part  and  tiie  parties  of  the  second  part  in  the  presence  of  the  lawful 
witnesses,  Panayoti  Katjouli,  land-holder,  resident  of  old  Corinth, 
and  George  Skouteri,  newspaper  agent,  resident  of  New  Corinth, 
known  to  me,  mutually  agreed  to  the  foUowiifg:  That  the  party  or 
the  second  part,  of  the  contracting  parties,  consisting  of  George  D. 
Elenis,  Demetrios  I.  Siachras,  ana  Athanasios  loan.  Siachras,  being 
in  need  of  funds  so  that  Demetrios  I.  Siachras  may  go  to  America, 
borrowed  and  received  from  the  party  of  the  first  part,  Stephanos  I. 
Kaplanis,  600  drachmae  today  in  cash,  some  time  before  tnis  hour, 
but  not  in  my  presence  and  omce,  as  they  have  admitted,  which  they 
promise  and  become  bound  jointly  and  severally,  waiving  the  right 
to  contend  for  a  division  of  responsibility,  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  their  creditor,  Stephanos  I.  Klaplanis,  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  date  without  interest  and  if  not  paid  then  to  draw 
the  interest  thenceforth  of  12%  per  annum  until  paid,  as  per  agree- 
ment between  the  contracting  parties.  It  was  further  mutually 
agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  the  party  of  the  second 
part  is  to  pay  off  the  aforesaid  loan  in  the  following  manner:  That 
Pcmetrioa  /.  Siachras  must^  and  is  hereby  hounds  to  go  to  Kansas 
City,  of  America^  and  there  personally  labor  in>  the  factories  of  or 
loorks  of  George  and  Tlieoaore  /.  Kaplanis^  brothers^  who  reside 
there:  And  from  his  compensation  or  wages  he  shall  leave  every 
month  a  sum,  of  money  in  proportion  and  keep  this  tip  untU  the  pay- 
ritent  of  the  aforesaid  loan  is  completed,  receiving  from,  them,  regu- 
lar and  properly  signed  receipts  attesting  the  deposit  of  such  moneys 
with  the  brothers,  George  arid  Theodore  Kaplanis;  otherwise  in  the 
event  that  the  aforesaid  debtor  docs  not  go  to  Kansas  City  of  America 
to  enter  the  service  of  Kaplanis  Brothers,  but  goes  to  another  place 
and  labors  for  others  or  in  the  event  that  the  debtor  does  not  go  there 
(to  America)  at  all,  then  this  loan  and  instrument  is  to  be  considered 
imm^ediately  due,  and  fully  in  force  for  an  immediate  demand  before 
the  expiration  of  the  six  months  period  abovesaid,  and  further  the 
loan  of  600  drachmae  will  become  not  only  collectible  and  subject  to 
an  immediate  demand  but  the  interest  of  12%  per  annum  will  com- 
mence from,  the  date  Iwreof  and  continue  until  paid.  And  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  these  COO  drachmae  and  interest  thereof, 
George  D.  Elenis  convevs  the  right  to  Stephanos  I.  Kaplanis  to  record 
a  first  mortgage — waiving  the  right  of  being  notified  of  such  action — 
on  his  following  real  estate  property:  (1)  On  4  acres  of  \^x\^i wic^V^ 
planted  in  vines,  located  ni  Pahambela,  district  oi  i5ATO!X\^^ \wi^^ 
pality  of  Corinthy  surrounded  with  rocky  grouivd  wvdi  ^xo^««\7} 
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Dem.  Liapi.  (2)  On  three  acres  of  land  also  newly  planted  in  vines, 
located  at  Agios  Athanasios,  in  the  same  jurisdiction  and  adjoining 
the  property  of  K.  Louti,  Ekaterina  Ath.  Tsantilla,  Theod.  Marcello 
and  rocKs.     (3)  On  a  three-acre  vineyard,  located  at  Magoula,  same 

J  Jurisdiction  and  adjoining  property  of  Ath.  Demou  Demetr.  Leka, 
f.  Nichalopoulo  and  a  street,  which  vineyard  is  also  designated  by 
the  product  taxation  No.  of  1899  as  No.  467.  (4)  On  14  olive  tim, 
located  at  Galataki,  in  Galataki  district,  municipality  of  Sofikou  and 
the  land  they  occupy,  which  adjoins  the  property  of  Ath.  Kolopasta, 
N.  Markellou,  A.  Anamostopoulo,  and  a  river.  (5)  On  five  other 
olive  trees,  includiujg  the  land,  located  at  Army  re,  in  same  jurisdic- 
tion and  municipality,  a  little  above  the  church  and  adjoining  the 
property  of  G.  Daniel  and  I.  Files.  (6)  One  olive  tree  ot  great  ace, 
near  the  church  of  Armyre  and  on  the  farm  of  Anas.  Dante;  me 
mortgages  recorded  on  the  above  property  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  this  the  present  document  is  cancelled.  All  of  the  above 
.  terms  and  stipulations  having  been  stated  and  accepted  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  this  present  document  was  drawn  up,  which  having 
been  duly  read  within  hearing  of  all  concerned  and  affirmed,  was 
signed  by  all,  save  by  George  D.  Elenis,  who  duly  declared  his 
illiteracy. 
The  contracting  parties: 

AtHAN    I.    SlACHEAS. 

Dem.  Siachras. 

Stef.  Kaplakis. 
The  witnesses : 

P.  Katsoulis, 
George  S.  Koutebis. 

The  notary : 

Ger.  I.  Dasios. 

Copy  issued  for  use  by  the  authorities  in  the  prosecuting  attorneys' 
offices  in  conformity  to  their  order  No.  6683. 
New  Corinth  Sept.  21, 1909. 
The  notary  for  Corinth : 
[seal.]      '  G.  I.  Dasios, 

I  cortify  that  the  above  is  the  signature  of  Mf.  Gerasimos  Dasios, 
official  notary  public  at  Corinth,  Greece. 
Washington,  April  4th,  1910. 
The  Minister  of  Greece : 
[Seal  of  the  Greek  legation.]  L.  A.  CoROMlLOS. 
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Importation  and  Harboring  of  Women  for  Inmioral  Purposes.    3' 

The  woman  is  told  where  she  can  find  her  pimp  in  case  of  need, 
ub,  saloon,  or  gambling  room ;  and  she  knows,  of  course,  the  pla 
hich  stands  for  her  home.  ^  She  is  expected  every  night  to  give  hi 
I  her  earnings.    In  some  instances  she  is  placed  under  the  care 
woman  of  experience  who  teaches  her  the  trade.    She  is  invariat 
amed  of  the  danger  of  deportation  and  instructed  what  lies  to  t 
she  is  arrested,  in  order  to  avoid  deportation. 
When  placed  in  a  house  she  is,  in  some  cases,  kindly  treated 
»r  man  and  the  madam  undei^  whom  she  works,  provided  she 
ibmissive  and  attractive  and  profitable.     Her  earnings  may 
rge — ^ten  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  in  eastern  Europe.    S 
lay  at  times  earn  in  one  day  from  two  to  four  times  as  much 
sr  washerwoman  can  earn  m  a  week,  but  of  these  earnings  s 
^erally  gets  practically  nothing.    If  she  is  docile  and  beautii 
id  makes  herself  a  favorite  with  the  madam,  she  may  occasional 
3  allowed  to  ride  in  the  parks  handsomely  dressed;  she  may  we 
welry  to  attract  a  customer.    But  of  her  earnings  the  madam  w 
ike  one-half;  she  must  pay  twice  as  much  for  board  as  she  wou 
ay  elsewhere;  she  pays  three  or  four  times  the  regular  price  f 
othes  that  are  furnished  her ;  and  when  these  tolls  have  been  tak 
ttle  or  nothing  is  left    She  is  usually  kept  heavily  in  debt  in  ord 
lat  she  may  not  escape;  and  besides  that,  her  exploiters  keep  t 
3oks  and  often  cheat  her  out  of  her  rightful  dues,  even  under  t 
rstem  of  extortion  which  she  recognizes. 

Frequently  she  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  except  in  coi 
any  with  those  who  will  watch  her;  she  is  deprived  of  all  str< 
[othing;  she  is  forced  to  receive  any  visitor  who  chooses  her 
ratify  his  desires,  however  vile  or  unnatural;  she  often  contra< 
)athsome  and  dangerous  diseases  and  lives  hopelessly  on,  looki: 
3rward  to  an  earlv  death. 

A  young  girl  when  first  entering  the  life  is  very  likely  soon  to  \ 

3me"pregnant.     Frequently,  usuall}'  perhaps,  abortion  is  pcrformc 

Hherwise  she  is  usually  compelled  to  continue  her  work  as  long 

ossible;  then,  after  discharge  from  a  hospital,  to  give  her  child  tc 

aundling  asylum."    If  she  tries  to  leave  ner  man  and  get  Icgitimt 

ork,  usually  he  threatens  her  by  saying  that  he  will  tell  her  ei 

loyer  what  her  life  has  been — a  measure  sufficient  to  cause  the  1( 

f  her  place.     Sometimes  he  beats  her.    If  she  betrays  him,  son 

mes  he  kills  her.    This  is  the  history  of  many  alien  girls,  soi 

ores  of  whom  have  been  interviewed  by  the  Commission's  agents 

urts,  in  penal  institutions,  and  in  maternity  hospitals. 

THE   CONTROL  OF  THE   GIRI^ 

The  control  of  the  man  over  his  girl  is  explained  in  part  by  h 
il  affection  for  him  (in  many  cases  he  is  her  first  lover) ,  by  the  ca 
dch  he  gives  her,  by  the  threats  which  he  makes  against  her, 
m  his  brutality,  and  often  beyond  that  there  are  many  things  th 
ve  to  make  her  condition  helpless  and  hopeless.  An  innocent  g 
en  revolts  bitterly  against  the  life  and  renises  to  submit  until  coi 
Ision  is  used.    T^hen  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  m; 

The  lyinp-in  ho8i)itiil  in  th^  city  of  Now  York  has  an  avorape  per  week 
unmarried  immigrant  women  confined. 
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In  several  cities  there  are  French  headquarters — that  is,  a  meetii 
ace  where  the  French  importers,  procurers,  and  pimps  congregat 
ceive  their  mail,  transact  Dusiness,  drink,  gamble,  ana  amuse  thei 
Ives  in  other  ways.  Through  these  mutual  acquaintanceships,  si] 
ined  by  common  interests  and  a  knowledge  of  their  common  affaii 
ey  assist  one  another  in  the  business.  Sometimes  small  groups 
dividuals  are  organized  to  assist  one  another  for  a  time,  each  g 
g  abroad  in  turn  to  send  or  bring  girls  into  the  United  Stat< 
ne  combination  discovered  was  formed  of  a  fugitive  from  justi 
Paris,  a  man  in  Chicago,  and  another  in  Seattle,  the  man  in  Par 
pplying  girls  to  the  Northwest  through  Chicago  and  Seattle.  S 
the  foreigners  deported  from  New  York  for  violation  of  section 
the  immigration  act  during  the  period  of  the  investigation  lu 
iminal  records  abroad.  One  had  i)een  a  convict  for  murder  in 
rench  penal  colony. , 

There  are  larce  numbers  of  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  Unit< 
:ates,  although  mainly  located  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  w^ 
duce  and  keep  girls.  Some  of  them  are  engaged  in  importatic 
it  apparently  thev  prey  rather  upon  young  girls  whom  !hey  find  < 
.e  street,  in  the  dance  halls,  ana  similar  jJaces,  and  whom,  by  tl 
ethods  already  indicated — ^love-making  and  pretenses  of  marriage 
jey  deceive  and  ruin.  Many  of  them  are  petty  thieves,  pickpockei 
la  gamblers.  TTiey  have  also  various  resorts  where  tliey  meet  ai 
oeive  their  mail,  transact  business  with  one  another,  and  visit. 
The  procurers  and  j)imps  of  other  nationalities  are  fewer  in  nui 
T,  and  the  Commission  has  not  discovered  regularly  organized  clu 
Dong  them,  although  doubtless  they  have  their  meeting  plac< 
here  seem  to  be  a  number  of  Italian  pimps  scattered  througho 
le  country  who  are  apparently  vicious  ana  criminal,  and  some  > 
lem  seem  to  be  more  feared  by  their  women  than  are  pimps  of  oth 
itionalities. 

THE  WOMEN  IN  THE  HOUSES. 

When  the  alien  woman  does  not  live  with  her  man  nor  solicit  iijx 
le  streets,  she  usually  becomes  an  inmate  of  a  disorderly  hous 
ften  being  placed  there  by  her  man  who  himself  receives  her  sha 
f  her  eammgs.  In  the  house  she  undergoes,  of  course,  the  sar 
eatment  as  that  which  the  native  woman  receives,  with  even  le 
>portunity  of  defending  herself,  because  of  her  lack  of  knowledj 
•  the  language  and  the  customs  of  the  counti^'.  This  ignorau' 
id  her  lack  of  friends  make  it  practically  impossible  for  her 
cape.  Her  street  clothes  are  often  taken  from  Tier  and  locked  u 
er  jewelry  is  taken  and  not  returned.  The  clothes  supplied  h< 
n  be  used  only  in  such  a  house.  The  money  received  from  h 
istomers  is  given  to  the  manager  of  the  house,  she  receiving 
leck  for  each  dollar  turned  in.  In  most  of  the  establishments  di 
>vered  the  woman  was  allowed  to  Ijelieve  that  she  was  credited  < 
e  books  of  the  house  with  one-half  of  her  earnings.  If  she  wi 
ider  the  control  of  the  proprietor,  that  remained  to  her  credit.  ! 
e  was  placed  there  by  a  pimp,  her  share  was  regularly  paid  to  hii 
From  ner  one-half  of  her  earnings  are  taken :  The  cost  of  importii 
d  procuring  her,  her  living  expenses,  physician's  fees  and  medidni 
es,  and  her  clothing  for  house  wear. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  foregoing  table  does  not 
represent  a  complete  census  of  immigrant  banks.  The  estimate  for 
each  State  was  based  upon  evidence  of  a  certain  number,  Avith  sub- 
stantially no  allowance  for  the  existence  of  others  of  which  definite 
information  was  not  at  hand.**  Each  State  was  considered  separately, 
without  any  attempt  at  establishing  a  proportion  among  them.  In 
the  case  of  New  York,  the  figures  of  the  recent  state  commission  of 
immigration  were  accepted,  out  the  estimates  in  every  other  case 
resulted  from  the  present  inquiiy. 

It  is  seen  that  there  are  very  few  immigrant  banks  in  the  South  or 
Southwest,  or  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  States,  the 
great  majority  being  found  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  California  there  are,  besides  the  15  concerns  appearmg  in  the 
estimate,  a  number  of  Japanese  banks,  but  they  are,  according  to  the 
state  commissioner,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
hence  subject  to  examination  and  control.  There  is  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  the  large  floating  immigrant  population  of  the 
Northwestern  States  generally  maintains  relations  with  banks  at 
eastern  distributing  centers. 

RACES  PREDOMINATING  AS  BANKERS. 

The  immigrant  bank  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  races  coming 
from  southern  and  eastern  European  countries,  which  races  at  the 
present  time  constitute  the  bulk  of  laborers  in  almost  all  great  indus- 
trial centers  where  foreign-bom  workers  predominate.  Establish- 
ments of  this  nature  have  not  at  any  time  Iwen  conducted  for  immi- 
grants from  the  United  Kingdom  and  northern  and  western  Euro- 
pean countries.  These  immigrants  have  more  readily  adapted 
themselves  to  American  customs  and  institutions  generally,  and 
when  transmitting  money  abroad  do  so  through  ordinary  recognized 
channels.  Moreover,  the  tendency  to  send  their  savings  abroad  is  not 
nearly  so  marked  as  among  the  more  recent  type  of  inunigrants  from 
the  east  and  south  of  Europe. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  investigated  47  wore  oi)er- 
ated  by  Italians,  15  by  Hebrews,  13  by  Poles,  9  by  Magyai-s,  8  by 
Croatians,  6  hj  Bulgarians,  5  by  Greeks,  4  by  Slovaks,  2  by  Germans, 
2  by  Lithuanians,  1  by  Bohemians,  1  by  Portuguese,  and  3  by  cor- 
porations and  partnerships  in  which  various  races  were  represented. 

Of  the  110  immigrant  banks  examined,  only  1  did  a  pure  banking 
business;  29  were  operated  as  steamship  and  foi*eign  exchange  agen- 
cies; 72  as  baQks  in  connection  with  some  other  business;  and  8  were 
saloons,  etc.,  whose  proprietors  were  sending  money  abroad  without 
maintaining  a  steamship  agency.  The  remaining  C  out  of  tlie  total 
of  116  establishments  visited  were  steamship  agencies  without  a  bank 
in  connection. 

Of  the  86  bankers  and  steamship  agents — including  the  6  above 
mentioned — carrying  on  some  other  ousmess  in  connection,  some  have 
one  other  business,  some  two,  and  some  three  or  four.  Thes^»  other 
lines  of  business  and  employments  are  represented  as  follows:  24 

*  In  certain  large  cities  and  their  environs  immifi^nt  bniikR  nre  v(Ty  nnnierous. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  known  to  be  as  many  aa  XA)K\  \\\  VWX^xci'^  \^^  vw 
ChksMO  74  Xd  Buffalo  40,  in  CJeveland  20,  and  \n  Bt.  lAuVft  ^. 
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real  estate,  rental,  insurance  and  collecting  agencies,  40  notarial 
offices,  13  labor  agencies,  11  postal  substations,  12  book,  jewelry,  and 
foreign  novelty  stores;  21  saloon  keepers,  14  grocers,  butchers,  and 
fniit  venders,  9  general  merchants,  7  wholesalers  and  importers,  S 
barbers,  8  boarding  bosses  or  room  renters,  2  printers,  2  pool-room 
keepers,  1  furniture  dealer,  1  undertaker,  and  28  with  similar  finan- 
cial interests  apart  from  the  place  where  the  banking  business  was 
conducted. 

ORIGIX   OF   I31M1CRANT  BANKS. 

The  question  arises.  How  have  financial  functions  become  ccmfuaed 
with  other  lines  of  business  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  banks  originate  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  operate 
them.  Out  of  the  total  of  116  establishments  examined  as  repre- 
sentative of  exi.sting  conditions,  107  were  steamship  agencies,  and  of 
this  number  all  but  6  did  an  immigrant  banking  business.  In  other 
words,  94  per  cent  of  the  concerns  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
steamship  tickets  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the  business  (3 
immigrant  banking.  This  shows  that  the  relation  between  the  two  is 
so  close  as  to  warrant  the  characterization  of  them  as  interdependent 
Even  tlie  casual  observer  readily  learns  to  associate  the  term  "  immi- 
grant bank  "  Avith  the  poster-bedecked  office  of  the  immigrant  repre- 
sentative of  steamship  companies.  In  the  mind  of  the  immigrant  the 
two  are  almost  inseparable.  To  him  the  steamship  agent  is  the  sole 
connecting  link  with  the  fatherland.  As  the  representative  of  well- 
known  lines,  he  ascribes  to  the  agent  a  standing  and  resrponsibility 
such  as  he  has  no  cause  to  assign  to  any  American  institution. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  immigrant  should  take  his 
savings  to  the  agent  and  ask  that  the  agent  send  them  home  for  him. 
Having  made  the  start,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  continue  to  leave 
with  the  agent  for  safe-keeping  his  weekly  or  monthly  surplus,  so 
that  he  may  accumulate  a  sufficient  amount  for  another  remittance 
or  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  steamsliip  ticket  to  bring  his  family 
to  this  country  or  for  his  own  return  to  Phirope.  It  is  not  long 
before  the  agent  has  a  nucleus  for  a  banking  business,  and  his  assump- 
tion of  banking  functions  quickly  follows.  The  transition  is  then 
complete — the  steamship  agent  has  become  an  immigrant  banker. 

CHARACTER    OF    rROPRIETORS. 

The  responsibilities  imposed  upon  those  who  act  as  bankers  for 
the  immigrants  are  so  light  as  to  make  the  assumption  of  that  im- 
portant office  dependent  upon  no  other  qualifications  than  the  would- 
be  banker's  ability  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  his  compatriot,  which 
racial  ties  render  comparatively  easy.  Numerous  instances  are  at 
hand  Avlierc  strangers  have  gone  into  communities  and  established 
themselves  as  steamship  agents  and  foreign-exchange  dealers.  Their 
only  qualification  was  that  they  were  Italians  among  Italians,  or 
Magyars  among  Magyars.  Even  a  former  evil  reputation  does  not 
appear  to  injure  their  ability  to  attract  patronage.  In  the  course  of 
the  investigation,  knowledge  was  gained  of  two  fugitive  swindlers^ 
two  clerks  discharged  for  dishonesty,  and  several  laborers  dismissed 
^or  dishonesty  or  incompetency,  who  \\a\e  ^iSlabW^^A.  W^tcv^n^s  svic- 

^fuUy  as  bankers.     Hundreds  of  si\\ooi\  keepex^  \xtv^  ^o^t^  %rfL 
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loarding-house  keepers,  restaurant  keepers,  the  police,  saloon  keepei 
physicians,  and  keepers  of  other  establishments. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1908,  over  $5,000  was  paid  into  tl 
K)lice  fund  in  Seattle,  Washington,  as  fines  by  prostitute  women 
ach  woman  being  fined  $10  a  month.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  the 
eomen  were  aliens.    The  same  custom  obtains  m  many  cities. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  Commission  in  its  investigation  in 
iolations  of  section  8  of  the  immigration  act,  fines  and  forfeit 
«il  were  paid  into*  the  United  States  Treasury,  through  the  Unit 
States  district  attorney  at  Chicago,  amounting  to  $125,000.  The  pi 
)f  it  is  that  the  money  to  j)ay  Uie  fines  had  been  earned  not  by  t 
vorst  criminals  but  by  their  exploited  victims. 

INTEB8TATE  AND  LOCAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  importation  and  exploitation  of  alien  women  is  doubtU 
effected  vcTY  materially  by  local  conditions,  economic  and  admi 
tstrative.  The  agents  of  the  Commission  learned,  for  example,  th 
Pfhereas  formerly  the  citv  of  Buffalo  was  a  considerable  center  for  t 
importation  of  women  n'om  Canada,  under  the  existing  administi 
Hon  the  laws  against  the  practice  of  prostitution  were  so  rigorous 
enforced  that  that  city  was  no  longer  a  desirable  port  of  entry, 
consequence,  when  women  were  brought  across  from  Canada  at  th 
port,  they  generally  did  not  stop  in  the  city  but  went  immediate 
beyond  to  some  interior  point. 

At  the  time  of  the  Commission's  investigation  in  New  York  it  w 
almost  impossible  for  the  procurers  to  find  a  satisfactory  place  in  a: 
house  of  prostitution  for  a  woman  imported  in  violation  of  section 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  many  houses  were  closed  because 
raids  and  fear  of  investigation ;  that  those  still  remaininjg  open  we 
nin  on  a  small  scale,  so  that  the  demand  for  girls  was  light ;  and  th 
ie  houses,  especially  those  where  aliens  were  formerly  placed,  we 
Jontinually  raided.  The  effect  of  this  activity  upon  the  houses  w 
hat  many  of  the  most  notorious  keepers,  especially  Frenchmen,  h 
eft  the  city,  and  were  doing  business  in  the  cities  of  the  West,  whe 
he  dangers  were  not  so  great;  that  nearly  all  of  the  alien  wom 
rought  to  New  York  were  living  with  their  pimps  instead  of  in  d 
rderly  houses;  and  that  a  large  proportion  oi  these  aliens  we 
)liciting  on  the  street  rather  than  remaining  in  the  houses.  All 
lese  practices  tended  to  affect  quite  decidedly  the  custom  of  h 
3rtation,  if  not  its  extent. 

The  continual  raiding  of  the  houses  in  the  so-called  "  tenderloii 
id  other  well-known  districts  had  beyond  question  scattered  t 
•actice  of  prostitution  from  these  houses  into  tenement  houses  a: 
lall  apartment  houses  throughout  the  city. 
Some  of  the  clubs  at  which  the  procurers  stopped  on  the' 

and  from  Europe  still  romainod  open.     One  of  the  be 
is  raided  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  Co 
d  several  hundred  letters  were  found  there  addressed  * 

d  pimps  throughout  the  country,  letters  whic^ 

ne  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    Most  of  tl 

ich  indicated  that  the  business  between  the 

uted  a  violation  of  the  immigration  law. 

't  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  prove  by  specific 
police  to  this  traffic  and  to  establish  by 
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The  woman  is  told  where  she  can  find  her  pimp  in  case  of  need, 
dub,  saloon,  or  gambling  room ;  and  she  knows,  of  course,  the  pli 
which  stands  for  her  home.  She  is  expected  every  night  to  give  h 
all  her  earnings.  In  some  instances  she  is  placed  under  the  care 
a  woman  of  experience  who  teaches  her  the  trade.  She  is  invarial 
warned  of  the  danger  of  deportation  and  instructed  what  lies  to  i 
if  she  is  arrestedj  in  order  to  avoid  deportation. 

When  placed  m  a  house  she  is,  in  some  cases,  kindly  treated 
her  man  and  the  madam  undei^  whom  she  works,  provided  she 
submissive  and  attractive  and  profitable.  Her  earnings  may 
large — ^ten  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  in  eastern  Europe.  S 
may  at  times  earn  in  one  day  from  two  to  four  times  as  much 
her  washerwoman  can  earn  m  a  week,  but  of  these  earnings  ( 
generally  gets  practically  nothing.  If  she  is  docile  and  beauti 
and  maKes  herself  a  favorite  with  the  madam,  she  may  occasiona 
be  allowed  to  ride  in  the  parks  handsomely  dressed ;  she  may  w< 
jewelry  to  attract  a  customer.  But  of  her  earnings  the  madam  i!i 
take  one-half;  she  must  pay  twice  as  much  for  board  as  she  woi 
pay  elsewhere;  she  pays  tlfiree  or  four  times  the  regular  price  : 
dothes  that  are  furnished  her;  and  when  these  tolls  have  been  tal 
little  or  nothing  is  left  She  is  usually  kept  heavily  in  debt  in  on 
that  she  may  not  escape;  and  besides  that,  her  exploiters  keep  1 
books  and  often  cheat  her  out  of  her  rightful  dues,  even  under  1 
system  of  extortion  which  she  recognizes. 

Frequently  she  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  except  in  co 
panv  with  those  who  will  watch  her;  she  is  deprived  of  all  str 
Nothing;  she  is  forced  to  receive  any  visitor  who  chooses  her 
gratify  his  desires,  however  vile  or  unnatural;  she  often  contra 
oathsome  and  dangerous  diseases  and  lives  hopelessly  on,  looki 
forward  to  an  early  death. 
A  young  girl  when  first  entering  the  life  is  very  likely  soon  to  1 
ome  pregnant.  Frequently,  usually  perhaps,  abortion  is  perform 
Hherwise  she  is  usually  compelled  to  continue  her  work  as  long 
•ossible;  then,  after  discharge  from  a  hospital,  to  give  her  child  t< 
oundling  asylum.®  If  she  tries  to  leave  her  man  and  get  legitim! 
'ork,  usually  he  threatens  her  by  saying  that  he  will  tell  her  e 
loyer  what  her  life  has  been — a  measure  sufficient  to  cause  the  I 
f  her  place.  Sometimes  he  beats  her.  If  she  betrays  him,  son 
mes  he  kills  her.  This  is  the  history  of  many  alien  girls,  so 
ores  of  whom  have  been  interviewed  by  the  Commission's  agents 
jurts,  in  penal  institutions,  and  in  maternity  hospitals. 

THE  CONTROL  OF   THE   CIRI^ 

The  control  of  the  man  over  his  girl  is  explained  in  part  by  1 
al  affection  for  him  (in  many  cases  ho  is  her  first  lover) .  by  the  ci 
lich  he  gives  her,  by  the  threats  which  ho  makes  against  her, 
en  his  brutality,  and  often  beyond  that  there  are  many  things  tl 
•ve  to  make  her  condition  helpless  and  hopeless.  An  innocent  g 
'en  revolts  bitterly  against  the  life  and  refuses  to  submit  until  co 
Ision  is  used.    Then  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  n 

The  lyfnjr-In  hospital  in  thfe  city  of  Now  York  has  an  nvorape  per  w© 
unniarried  Immigrant  women  nniflned. 
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In  several  cities  there  are  French  headquarters — that  is,  a  meet 
place  where  the  French  importers,  procurers,  and  pimps  congreg 
receive  their  mail,  transact  Dusiness,  drink,  gamble,  and  amuse  th 
selves  in  other  ways.    Through  these  mutual  acquaintanceships, 
tained  hy  ccHnmon  interests  and  a  knowledge  of  their  common  afft 
they  assist  one  another  in  the  business.    Sometimes  small  group! 
individuals  are  organized  to  assist  one  another  for  a  time,  each 
ing  abroad  in  turn  to  send  or  bring  girls  into  the  United  Stj 
One  combination  discovered  was  formed  of  a  fugitive  from  jus 
in  Paris,  a  man  in  Chicago,  and  another  in  Seattle,  the  man  in  P 
supplying  ^rls  to  the  Northwest  through  Chicago  and  Seattle. 
of  the  foreigners  deported  from  New  York  for  violation  of  sectic 
of  the  immigration  act  during  the  period  of  the  investigation 
criminal  records  abroad.    One  had  i)een  a  convict  for  murder  i 
French  penal  colony. . 

There  are  large  numbers  of  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  Un 
States,  although  mainly  located  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  ^ 
seduce  and  keep  girls.  Some  of  them  are  engaged  in  importat 
but  apparently  they  prey  rather  upon  young  girls  whom  !hey  fine 
the  street,  in  the  dance  halls,  and  similar  places,  and  whom,  by 
methods  already  indicated — ^love-making  and  pretenses  of  marria| 
they  deceive  and  ruin.  Many  of  them  are  petty  thieves,  pickpoci 
and  gamblers.  They  have  also  various  resorts  where  they  moot 
receive  their  mail,  transact  business  with  one  another,  and  visit. 

The  procurers  and  jjimps  of  other  nationalities  are  fewer  in  n 
ber,  and  the  Commission  has  not  discovered  regularly  organized  c' 
among  them,  although  doubtless  they  have  their  mooting  phi 
There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  Italian  pimps  scattered  througl 
the  country  who  are  apparently  vicious  ana  criminal,  and  som< 
them  seem  to  be  more  feared  by  their  women  than  are  pimps  of  o1 
aationalities. 

THE  WOMEN  IN  THE  HOUSES. 

When  the  alien  woman  does  not  live  with  her  man  nor  solicit  u 
he  streets,  she  usually  becomes  an  inmate  of  a  disorderly  ho 
>ften  being  placed  there  by  her  man  who  himself  receives  hor  si 
rf  her  earnings.    In  the  house  she  undergoes,  of  course,  the  sj 
reatment  as  that  which  the  native  woman  receives,  with  even 
pportunity  of  defending  herself,  because  of  her  lack  of  knowle 
f  the  language  and  the  customs  of  the  countrj\     This  ignoni 
nd  her  lack  of  friends  make  it  practicallv  impossible  for  hei 
scape.    Her  street  clothes  are  often  taken  from  nor  and  locked 
[er  jewelry  is  taken  and  not  returned.     The  clothes  supplied 
in  be  used  only  in  such  a  house.    The  money  received  from 
istomers  is  given  to  the  manager  of  the  house,  slie  recoivin 
leck  for  each  dollar  turned  in.    In  most  of  the  establishments 
►vered  the  woman  was  allowed  to  Ijelicve  that  she  was  croditoc 
e  books  of  the  house  with  one-half  of  her  earnings.    If  she 
ider  the  control  of  the  proprietor,  that  remained  to  her  credit. 
e  was  placed  there  by  a  pimp,  her  share  was  regularly  paid  to  1 
From  ner  one-half  oj  her  earnings  are  taken :  The  cost  of  import 
d  procuring  her,  her  living  expenses,  physician's  fees  and  medici 
es,  and  her  clothing  for  house  wear. 
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often  to  conceal  the  owner's  real  name,  or  to  evade  prohibitive  stat- 
utes— ig  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  freedom  in  which  the  business  is 
conducted. 

Special  attention  in  this  respect  is  called  to  the  action  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  in '  allowing  immi^ants  doing  a  bantdng 
business  to  operate  postal  substations.  It  is  thought  tnat  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  is  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  inasmnch 
as  there  is  shown  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain  bankers  to  use 
their  official  position  as  an  asset  in  attracting  patronage  for  their 
banks.  An  Italian  banker  in  New  York  failed  with  liabilities  of 
over  $275,000.  He  had  operated  a  postal  substation  in  connection 
with  his  bank,  and  his  private  "  money-order  "  receipts  bore  a  legend 
somewhat  as  follows:  '' Uffici  di  Postali  e  Telegraphos  "  (postal  and 
telegraph  office),  which,  to  the  average  Italian  immigrant,  conveys 
an  entirely  erroneous  meaning.  He  is  more  than  likely  to  interpret 
it  to  mean  that  the  banker  is  under  the  control  of  the  Govemm^t, 
since  in  Italy  postal  savings  banks  are  imder  the  control  of  the  min- 
ister of  posts  and  telegraphs. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  notary  public  "  demands  special  considera- 
tion. The  notary  in  foreign  countries  assumes  the  resjponsibUity  of, 
and  undergoes  training  for,  judicial  rather  than  ministerial  duties. 
In  the  old  country  the  office  of  notary  is  recognized  as  one  of  great 
dignity,  and  the  incumbent  as  a  person  of  learning  and  authority. 
The  more  recently  arrived  alien  does  not.  therefore,  readily  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  the  notary  aoroad  and  the  one  in  this 
country.  The  immigrant  banker,  however,  is  quick  to  take  notice  of 
this  difference  and  to  turn  it  to  his  advantage.  Almost  invariably 
immigrant  bankers  are  notaries.  They  advertise  this  fact  exten- 
sively, and  their  countrymen  willingly  place  in  them  the  same  con- 
fidence that  is  reposed  in  notaries  abroad. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  ALLIED  AND  PARTIALLY  ACCOMMODATIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

Immigrant  bankers  everywhere  insist  that  the  accommodatiims 
which  they  have  extended  to  their  patrons  have  been  their  most 
effective  method  of  securing  business.  They  emphasize  the  fact  that 
it  is  their  ability,  ^owin^  out  of  their  knowledge  of  lan^ages  and 
conditions,  and  their  willingness  to  perform  for  the  immigrant  nec- 
essary services  which  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  that  has  brought 
them  their  patronage.  Great  importance  must  be  assigned  to  the 
fact  that  proprietors  of  these  banks  fix  their  business  hours  to  suit 
th3  convenience  of  their  patrons.  A  large  part  of  their  business  is 
done  at  night,  after  working  hours,  and  on  Sundays.  One  Hebrew 
banker  advertises  the  fact  that  his  office  is  open  Sundays  from  9  a.  m. 
to  1  p.  m.  Another  banker,  a  Slovak  in  Pennsylvania,  receives  de- 
posits on  the  street  on  Sundays  and  late  at  night.  An  Italian  bank 
m  New  York  City  was  found  crowded  with  customers  on  Sunday 
morning.  All  emphasize  the  fact  that  deposits  will  be  paid  on 
demand  at  any  time. 

BANKING  BUSINESS. 

The  purely  banking  functions  of  imiaifftaivV  \\i^\>\\\i\AOTia  c^xfi^slb 
f  deposits^  loans,  money  exchange,  and  ioT^\ga  «x.dcvaxi^^.    OKSm^ 
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activities,  such  as  collections,  domestic  exchange,  insurance,  and 
rentals,  are  carried  on  by  a  considerable  number  of  banks,  but  the 
first  four  are  the  predominant  and  distinctive  banking  functions. 

DEPOSITS. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  immigrant  banks  are 
rarely  savmgs  or  commercial  institutions.  Deposits  are  usually  left 
for  temporary  safe-keeping  rather  than  as  interest-bearing  savings 
accounts.  Such  deposits  are  not  subject  to  check,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, seldom  need  of  clearing  arrangements.  The  receipt  of  deposits 
is  merely  incidental  to  the  main  functions  of  the  bank,  and  is  directly 
contributory  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  proprietor.  Many  so- 
called  bankers  do  not  openly  solicit  deposits  and  do  not  make  a 
practice  of  receiving  them,  while  others  actively  seek  after  deposits 
as  an  important  part  of  their  business.  But  wnatever  the  capacity 
in  which  the  banlcer  receives  money,  it  is  essentially  a  personal  one 
in  which  he  disposes  of  it.  This  fact  can  not  be  too  forcibly  im- 
pressed. It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  in  view  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  testimony  among  these  pseudobankers  to  the  effect  that,  be- 
yond an  understanding  that^  deposits  are  subject  to  demand  at  any 
time,  there  is  no  consideration  ^ven  nor  limitation  implied  as  to 
their  use.  So  far  as  his  depositors  are  concerned,  the  immiffrant 
banker  is  at  liberty  to  use  their  funds  to  suit  himself.  It  is  solely  a 
matter  of  trust  throughout.  This  fact  would  be  neither  remarkable 
nor  significant  were  mere  effective  safeguards  or  obligations;  but  it 
is  startlingly  significant  in  view  of  the  lack  of  security  afforded,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  condition  still  epsts  m  spite  of  the 
many  ruinous  violations  of  the  confidence  imposed. 

The  customary  informality  with  which  deposits  are  tendered  and 
received,  the  passive  attitude  of  depositors  as  regards  the  use  to  which 
they  may  be  put,  and  the  want  of  legal  and  financial  responsibility  for 
their  safe-keeping,  result  in  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  and  those  of  the  banker.  Where  the  latter  is  the 
sole  owner  of  the  establishment,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  four- 
fifths  of  those  examined,  and  finds  himself  under  no  restrictions  as  to 
the  use  of  funds  left  with  him,  he  will  ordinarily  take  advantage  of 
that  fact  to  invest  them  to  his  own  ends  without  much  regard  for  the 
solvency  of  the  bank. 

The  most  objectionable  use  to  which  deposits  are  usually  put  is 
that  of  direct  investment  in  the  proprietor  s  own  business.  Grocers 
and  saloon  keepers  have  admitted  that  deposits  are  used  freely  to  meet 
current  bills  or  are  invested  outright  in  the  stocks  of  their  concerns. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  immigrant  bankers  to  redeposit  the 
funds  with  some  regular  bank.  Many  bankers  are  deriving  from  2  to 
4  per  cent  interest  on  thousands  of  dollars  which  have  been  intrusted 
to  them,  but  on  which  they  make  no  return. 

If  deposits  are  subject  to  such  active  demand  as  to  preclude  their 
redeposit  by  the  immigrant  banker  as  a  savings  account,  they  may 
be  deposited  as  a  part  of  his  checking  account,  and  in  this  way  may 
yield  a  nominal  rate  of  interest.  Instances  were  found  where  amounts 
as  high  as  $11,000  were  made  to  yield  2  per  cent  interest  in  this  way. 

The  Mnmiffrant  hanker,  however,  is  not,  as  a  T\x\e^  saAAJ?!afc^  ^'VOcl 
these  methoasj  nor  with  the  rate  of  interest  paid  Vj  ^^^"^  ^ 
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boarding-house  keepers,  restaurant  keepers,  the  police,  saloon  keep 
physicians,  and  keepers  of  other  establishments. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1908,  over  $5,000  was  paid  into 
police  fund  in  Seattle,  Washington,  as  fines  by  prostitute  wome 
each  woman  being  fined  $10  a  month.    A  large  proportion  of  tl 
women  were  aliens.    The  same  custom  obtains  in  many  cities. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  Commission  in  its  investigation  i 
violations  of  section  8  of  the  immigration  act,  fines  ana  forfei 
Dail  were  paid  into* the  United  States  Treasury,  through  the  Uni 
States  district  attorney  at  Chicago,  amountinff  to  $125,000.  The  j 
)f  it  is  that  the  money  to  pay  yie  fines  had  oeen  earned  not  by 
wrorst  criminals  but  by  their  exploited  victims. 

INTER8TATB  AND  LOCAL  CONDmONS. 

The  importation  and  exploitation  of  alien  women  is  doubt 
effected  very  materially  by  local  conditions,  economic  and  adn 
istrative.  The  agents  of  the  Commission  learned,  for  example,  t 
s^hereas  formerly  the  citv  of  Buffalo  was  a  considerable  center  for 
importation  of  women  n:om  Canada,  under  the  existing  adminisi 
bion  the  laws  a^inst  the  practice  of  prostitution  were  so  rigoroi 
•nforced  that  that  city  was  no  longer  a  desirable  port  of  entry. 
x)nsequence,  when  women  were  brought  across  from  Canada  at  t 
port,  they  generally  did  not  stop  in  the  city  but  went  immediai 
beyond  to  some  interior  point. 

At  the  time  of  the  Commission's  investigation  in  New  York  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  procurers  to  find  a  satisfactory  place  in 
bouse  of  prostitution  for  a  woman  imported  in  violation  of  scctioi 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  many  houses  were  closed  because 
raids  and  fear  of  investigation ;  that  those  still  remaining  open  v 
ran  on  a  small  scale,  so  that  the  demand  for  girls  was  lignt;  and  t 
he  houses,  esjjecially  those  where  aliens  were  fonnerly  placed,  v 
»ntinually  raided.    The  effect  of  this  activity  upon  the  houses 
hat  many  of  the  most  notorious  keepers,  especially  Frenchmen, 
eft  the  city,  and  were  doing  business  in  the  cities  of  the  West,  wl 
he  dangers  were  not  so  great;  that  nearl;^  all  of  the  alien  wor 
rought  to  New  York  were  living  with  their  pimps  instead  of  in 
rderly  houses;  and  that  a  large  proportion  or  these  aliens  \^ 
>liciting  on  the  street  rather  than  remaining  in  the  houses.    AI 
lese  practices  tended  to  affect  quite  decidedly  the  custom  of 
ortation,  if  not  its  extent. 

The  continual  raiding  of  the  houses  in  the  so-called  "  tenderlo 
id  other  well-known  districts  had  beyond  question   scattered 
•actice  of  prostitution  from  these  houses  into  tenement  houses  ; 
lall  apartment  houses  throughout  the  city. 
Some  of  the  clubs  at  which  the  procurers  stopped  on  their  tn 
and  from  Europe  still  remained  open.     Ono  of  tlio  bcst-kiu 
is  raided  as  a  result  of  the  investi^jation  made  hv  (lie  Com  miss 
d  several  hundred  letters  were  found  there  adtlrossod  to  pro(Mi 
d  pimps  throughout  the  country,  letters  wliieh   had   apparoi 
ne  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     Most  of  them  mentioned  fi 
ich  indicated  that  the  business  between  the  correspondents  ( 
uted  a  violation  of  the  immigration  law. 

"t  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  prove  by  specific  cases  the  relatioi 
police  to  this  traffic  and  to  establish  by  speci&c  cv\d«tiCft 
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through  the  mental  anguish  and  moral  indignation  aroused  by  n 
ital  unfaithfulness,  has  done  more  to  ruin  homes  than  any  other  sii 
cause. 

Of  those  women  who  are  already  prostitutes  when  they  ei 
the  country,  a  very  large  percentage  are  diseased. 

Those  who  are  not  physicaUy  diseased  when  they  enter  the 
usually  soon  become  so.  This  means  suffering  and  a  shortenins 
life  to  them  and  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  others.  The! 
sxperts  in  this  ^Id  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  as  a  source 
physical  defeneration  alone  these  diseases  are  to  be  guarded  aga 
Bven  more  wan  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  or  any  other  of  the  infecti 
liaeases.  While  these  diseases  are  common  with  all  prostitutes,  tl 
coming  from  abroad  contrary  to  law  are  new  sources  of  infection. 

The  economic  loss,  from  tnis  shortening  of  life  and  from  the 
penditure  of  the  laree  sums  of  money  in  all  the  multifarious  way 
rice,  which  can  not  be  considered  even  indirectly  productive  econ 
ically  but  which  rather  are  mere  waste  from  practically  every  p< 
>f  view,  is  great. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  ruinous  influence  of  prost 
Lion  upon  domestic  and  social  life,  or  on  its  horrible  effects  wl 
x>me  alike  to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  But  the  horrors  of  the 
are  accentuated  and  its  practices  made  more  terrible  in  their  res 
by  the  importation  of  women  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  with 
attendant*  system  of  brutal  degeneracy  and  cruel  slavery.  ' 
women  who  come  into  the  country  innocent^  and  are  placed  in  i 
Dusiness,  either  against  their  will  or  otherwise,  enter  upon  a  life 
mch  physical  ills  and  moral  degradation  that  relatively  few  fin< 
[)ssible  to  regain  any  status  of  respectability  or  comfortable  livi 
[ere  and  there  the  agents  of  the  Commission  have  found  one  : 
mother  who  have  been  rescued  from  the  slavery,  others  who  h 
E^ladly  abandoned  the  life,  and  a  few  who  have  married,  but  tl 
?ases  are  rare.  The  usual  history  is  one  of  increased  degradat 
until  death. 

Both  from  the  investigation  of  the  Commission  and  from  tl 
)f  the  Bureau  of  Immi^^ration,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  beginn: 
it  any  rate,  of  a  traffic  m  boys  and  men  for  immoral  purposes.  ' 
oune  measures  employed  for  the  restriction  of  the  traffic  in  woi 
hould  be  applied  witn  even  greater  rigidity,  if  possible,  in  the  < 
ii  men. 

The  need  of  checking  this  importation  is  urgent  The  vilest  pi 
ices  are  brought  here  from  continental  Europe,  and  beyond  ac 
here  have  come  from  imported  women  ana  their  men  the  n 
estial  refinements  of  depravity.  The  toleration  with  which  co 
ental  races  look  upon  these  evils  is  spreading  in  this  country  an 
uence  perhaps  even  more  far-reaching  in  its  de^adation  than 
hysical  effects  which  inevitably  follow  the  evils  themselves. 

SOME  TANGIBLE  RESULTS  OF  THE   INVESTIGATION. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Commission  to  know  t 
hile  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  primarily  to  secur 
lowledge  of  conditions  on  which  to  base  legislation,  nevertheles 
AS  possible  so  to  use  these  facts  that  justice  could  be  meted  ou 
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the  amounts  received  for  deposit.  The  average  of  these  latter  sums 
is  always  much  larger  than  that  of  those  intended  for  distribation. 
For  instance,  in  1908  the  average  remittance  for  deposit  received  hj 
this  bank  was  $120.43. 

The  average  amount  of  the  post-office  money  orders  issued  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  1906  to  1909  and  paid  in  Europe 
during  this  period  was  $21.24  in  1906,  $23.62  in  1907,  $25.33  in  1908, 
and  $21.26  in  1909. 

METHODS    OF    TRANSMISSION. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  consider  the  methods  by  which  sums  of  m<Miey 
are  transmitted  abroad  by  immigrant  bankers.  Although  the  prooeflB 
by  which  these  sums  are  actuaUy  exchanged  abroad  does  not  differ 
from  the  usual  manner  of  exchange,  the  nature  of  these  remittances 
is  such  as  to  demand  special  facilities  in  their  collection  here  and  in 
their  ultimate  distribution  abroad.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  peculiarly  intimate  relations  existing  between  the 
immigrant  laborer  and  certain  leaders  of  his  race  cause  him  to  bring 
to  such  leaders  his  savings  for  safe-keeping  or  for  transmiasioD 
abroad.  By  virtue  of  this  fact  these  men  become  his  bankers,  al- 
though individually  they  are,  in  many  cases,  without  financial  re- 
sponsibility or  adequate  equipment  or  facilities  for  carrying  oat  the 
obligation  imposed.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  sums  ordered  to  be  transmitted  are  intended  for  towns 
and  villages  in  Europe  without  banking  facilities  other  than  the 
government  postal  savings  banks.  Consequently,  the  demand  of  the 
immigrant  banker  for  means  by  which  he  might  expedite  the  trans- 
mission of  funds  left  with  him  without  the  institution  of  clearing 
arrangments  for  the  prompt  delivery  and  correct  distribution  of 
these  funds  abroad,  has  given  rise  to  a  system  whereby  certain  leading 
American  corporations  with  comprehensive  foreign  connections  have 
extended  to  the  immigrant  banker  facilities  for  the  payment  of  these 
remittances  without  necessitating  on  his  part  the  maintenance  abroad 
of  balances  or  clearing  reserves.  Figures  that  have  been  presented 
show  that  at  least  $125,000,000  of  the  amount  originating  among  im-^ 
migrant  bankers  was  sent  by  means  of  money  orders  throuj^h  certain' 
leading  banking  houses  and  steamship  and  express  companies.' 

Books  of  these  money  orders  are  furnished  immigrant  bankers 
upon  application.  Each  order  usually  consists  of  a  stubjto  be  retained 
by  the  correspondent  as  a  record,  an  advice  or  direction  slip  to  be 
returned  to  the  banking  house,  an  advice  slip  to  be  sent  to  the  payee, 
and  a  receipt  for  the  purchaser,  better  termea  the  sender. 

The  advice  to  the  payee,  omitted  from  some  forms,  is  usually 
forwards!  by  the  immigrant  banker.  When  the  advice  for  the  payee 
is  omitted,  the  purchaser  is  depended  upon  to  notify  the  party  for 
whom  the  money  is  intended.  Frequently,  instead  of  forwarding  for 
each  individual  order  the  advice  slip  intended  for  the  banking  house, 
correspondents  make  up  advice  sheets  containing  directions  for  a  num- 
ber of  orders  during  a  given  period.  A  remittance  accompanies  eadi 
advice  sheet  Sometimes  the  correspondent  maintains  a  small  bal- 
ance with  the  banking  house  through  which  transmission  is  made,  in 
wlucb  case  the  remittance  need  nol  fuJly  co^^t  \2^<^  «i£LO\rcLta  advised 
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RELATION  WITH  BANKING  HOUSES. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  immigrant  banker  and  his 
transmitting  house  is  not  a  close  one.  While  these  transmitting 
houses  supfuy  their  immigrant  correspondents  with  their  own  money- 
order  bool^,  rate  cards,  and  printed  forms,  they  do  not  regard  them 
as  their  agents.  Although  ostensibly  allowing  them  to  sell  their* 
paper,  they  do  not  hold  them  under  bond,  do  not  require  any  reserve 
or  Dalance,  and  do  not  guarantee  the  payment  of  their  oraers  until 
remittances  sufficient  to  cover  them  have  been  made.  They  permit 
immigrant  bankers  to  use  their  names,  standing,  and  financial  in- 
tegrity as  a  means  of  securing  business,  but  they  assume  no  responsi- 
bility for  them  and  exercise  no  supervision  over  them. 

Little  discretion  is  exercised  by  the  banking  houses  in  accepting 
immigrant  bankers  as  correspondents.  The  representatives  of  one  or 
two  of  these  houses  testified  that  in  most  cases  references  were  re- 
quired of  the  immigrant  banker.  While  this  may  be  true  in  some 
instances,  it  is  known  that  money-order  blanks  are  often  sent  tx>  un- 
known persons  upon  mail  applications  only.  The  api)arently  indis- 
criminate manner  in  which  unregulated  and  irresponsible  steamship 
agents,  real-estate  a^nts,  saloon  keepers,  jgrocers,  and  boarding  bosses 
are  granted  the  privilege  of  transmitting  money  abroad  tnrough 
reputable  firms  was  a  matter  of  mpre  or  less  general  comment  in  every 
community  in  which  this  investigation  was  conducted. 

A  reason  for  this  lack  of  care  is  that  the  banking  house  iCself  is 
fully  protected  from  any  loss  which  may  arise  out  of  the  dishonesty 
of  its  immigrant  correspondents.  This  protection  is  assured  to  the 
bank  by  two  circumstances:  (1)  The  paper  which  is  issued  to  the 
immigrant  banker  is  not  in  a  legal  sense  the  paper  of  the  banking 
house,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  order  has  no  evidence  of  the  trans- 
action beyond  the  personal  receipt  of  the  proprietor;  (2)  the  payment 
of  an  order  is  never  advised  abroad  until  the  issuing  bank  has  covered 
it  with  an  acceptable  remittance. 

A  certain  result  of  the  present  system  is  an  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  fixing  the  responsibility  in  case  of  loss  or  .fraud. 
Payment  abroad  is  practically  assured  in  all  cases  in  which  remit- 
tance to  cover  the  order  is  received  by  the  forwarding  house,  but 
whether  or  not  such  remittance  is  made  rests  solely  with  the  immi- 
grant banker.  For  those  desiring  to  retain  the  funds,  various  sub- 
terfuges are  at  hand  to  explain  the  delay.  The  purchaser  of  the 
order  has  no  means  whatever  of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  its  non- 
delivery, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact. 

UNSOUNDNESS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  danger  connected  with  banking  of  this  character  is  obvious. 
Reviewing  the  leading  featifres  as  thej  have  been  outlined,  the  follow- 
ing stand  out  as  evidence  of  insecurity: 

1.  Immigrant  banks  are  usually  unauthorized  concerns,  privately 
owned,  irresponsibly  managed,  and  seldom  subject  to  any  efficient 
supervision  or  examination. 

2.  They  deal  with  a  class  ignorant  of  banking  methods,  distrustful 
of  Americiin  institutions,  iiml  easily  influenced  \>\  Ww  \\\\\\\\^'ix\^. 

banker. 
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not  learned  that  all  who  entered  the  life  imwillingly  or  unknowii 
are  desirous  of  leaving  it;  and  they  have  not  proved  that  a 
women  as  a  class  are  more  quicklv  degraded  than  native  won 
though  from  their  ignorance  of  the  lan^age  and  customs  they  ar 
tunes  less  able  to  guard  themselves.  Moreover,  since  in  Europe 
feeling  regarding  sexual  inmiorality  is  much  less  pronounced  thai 
the  United  States,  the  women  presumablv  in  many  instances  have 
the  consciousness  of  dc^gradation  from  their  fallen  condition  thai 
some  instances  causes  the  American  girl  her  keenest  suffering. 

They  have  learned  that  a  large  number  of  alien  women  and  g 
are  bemg^imported  (sometimes  unwillingly,  but  usually  willing 
Into  the  united  States  and  distributed  throughout  the  several  St 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution ;  that  alien  women  and  girls  in  c 
dderable  numbers  have  been  so  deceived  or  taken  advantage  of  by  ] 
curers  that  they  have  found  themselves  in  conditions  wnich  pra 
cally  forced  them  into  practicing  prostitution;  and  that  all  or  tl 
Bngaged  in  the  exploitation  of  Uiese  alien  women  or  girls  use  e\ 
means  of  degrading  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  life  as  1 
18  they  are  able  to  earn  money. 

Often  the  lure  to  the  woman  is  evidently  not  more  in  the  amo 
3f  money  made  than  in  the  apparent  ease  and  excitement  of  mak 
it  Even  the  smallest  profits  made  in  the  exploitation  of  woi 
ire,  however,  sufficient  to  tempt  the  man  who  is  willing  to  be  s 
ported  by  a  woman's  shame  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to  drinl 
nmble,  and  to  tempt  the  woman  who  has  no  desire  to  earn  an  hoi 
Ivelihood. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  qualities  required  for  the  securing  of  tl 
profits  are  the  daring  and  shrewdness  of  the  criminal  rather  than 
mergy  and  industry  necessary  for  success  in  a  legitimate  business 

THE  FRIGE  OF  GIBLS. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  state  any  regular  price  that  is  p 
3r  girls,  or  the  regular  expenses  of  importing  and  placing  th 
he  traffic  is  lar^y  individual  with  both  the  importer  and  the  g 
ad  the  cost  vanes  materially. 

The  expressions  "  buying  girls,"  "  selling  girls,"  etc.,  also  varj 

eaning.    In  order  to  test  the  assertions  frequently  made  regard 

le  ease  with  which  girls  could  be  ^^  bought "  at  employment  agen< 

T  such  purposes  or  could  be  secured  through  employment  ageni 

r  work  as  servants  in  disorderly  houses,  agents  of  the  Conuniss 

jplied  to  certain  employment  agencies,  asking  for  girls  to  wort 

sorderly  houses.    Girls  were  delivered  by  employment  agencies 

'oom  hired  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  test,  for  the  payment  c 

fee  or  even  less;  but  in  cases  like  this  the  employment  agent  u 

proper  sense  "  selling"  the  girl.    He  is  simply  paid  a  fee  for 

•rik  as  an  agent,  thou^  he  is  doing  a  vile  business. 

3n  the  other  hand,  testimony  shows  that  when  an  importer  s 

rirl  to  a  disorderly-house  keeper  or  to  a  pimp,  and  frequently  i 

at  is  practically  slavery,  he  often  receives  $500,  and  in  certain  ct 

ice  or  three  times  that  sum;  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 

ise  to  which  he  has  been  put  in  securing  the  girl,  his  own  expen 

I  a  substantial  profit. 
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2em3  performing  the  characteristic  functions  of  immigrant  banking 
do  exifit  in  several  of  the  States  mentioned. 

In  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and 
(Wyoming  the  laws  are  such  as  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  persons  to 
^g<^g6  in  the  banking  business  without  due  authority  from  the  State 
uid  without  being  subject  to  the  control  and  reflation  which  is  exer- 
cised over  regularly  incorporated  banks.  While  these  laws  are  not 
limed  directly  at  immigrant  banking,  their  provisions  seem  clearly 
Dread  enough  to  cover  that  business.  Immigrants  doin^  an  unau- 
thorized banking  business,  or,  at  any  rate,  openly  receiving  money 
for  transmission  abroad,  are  nevertheless  found  in  nearly  every  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  States.  In  none  of  these  States,  except  Col- 
orado, are  they  believed  to  be  under  any  regulation  or  supervision. 
In  Indiana  and  Missouri,  particularly  the  latter,  these  immigrant 
institutions  exist  as  full-fleaged  banking  concerns  without  apparent 
control  or  regulation,  and  seemingly  in  open  violation  of  law. 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wadiington  legalize  private  banks,  but 
impose  regulations  re^rding  their  capital,  reserve,  advertisements, 
supervision,  and  examination.  All,  with  the  exception  of  Washing- 
ton, require  reports  to  be  made  to  the  state  banking  department 
With  the  exception  of  Connecticut,  these  are  States  having  lew  immi- 
grant bankers.  The  law  of  Connecticut  prohibits  private  bankers 
rrom  using  anjr  corporate  or  artificial  name  and  from  receiving  de- 
posits as  a  savings  bank.  It  also  requires  corporations,  partnersnips, 
or  individuals,  receiving  monej  for  safe-keeping  or  for  forwarding, 
to  report  to  the  bank  commissioner  that  they  are  so  engaged,  and  to 
deposit  a  $10,000  bond  with  the  state  treasurer.  This  bond  pro- 
vision has  not^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Connecticut  bank  commissioner, 
been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  len^hof  time  to  test  its  eflFectiveness. 

In  the  laws  of  Iowa,  Maine,  Michi^n,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  there  are  only  a  few  minor 
provisions  relating  to  private  banks.  These  provisions  are  chiefly 
regulations  forbidding  the  use  of  the  word  "  bank  "  and  similar  terms 
by  unincorporated  and  unauthorized  institutions.  In  none  of  these 
States,  except  Pennsylvania,  are  private  banks  subject  to  any  super- 
vision ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  supervision  is  exercised  over  those 
banks  only  which  have  started  in  business  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  June  7,  1907.  The  significance  of  this  situation  is  all  the  more 
striking  when  it  is  considered  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone  there  are 
over  400  private  concerns  doing  an  immigrant  banking  business. 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  each  have  as  many  as  50,  and  Iowa  at 
least  10. 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Greorgia,  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
and  Vermont  have  no  laws  whatever  regulating  private  banks  or 
immigrant  banking  concerns.  In  one  of  these  States,  Illinois,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  275  immigrant  banks. 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio  have  attempted 
special  legislation  regulating  immigrant  banks.  The  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersev  laws  have  worked  successfully;  the  Ohio  law  has 
been  unsuccessxul.  New  York  has  made  two  attempts  to  y^^\\^1<^ 
the  immigrant  banking  business.    The  old  \a^   i^ac\*  oi  k^Y\  ^iJi.^ 
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This  problem  presented  itself  in  Pennsylvania  where  an  attempt 
iras  made  to  impose  certain  restrictions  upon  immigrant  bankers. 
Fet  the  State  of  Massachusetts  under  similar  conditions  appears  to 
liave  solved  it  successfully. 

The  matter  of  private  banking  in  general  does  not  enter  into  this 
question.  Some  States  have  seen  fit  to  regulate  private  banking, 
irhile  others  have  no  laws  whatever  upon  the  subject  Where  such 
laws  exist  their  provisions  ordinarily  affect  immigrant  banks  in  an 
incidental  manner  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  le^slation  that  is 
accessary  for  the  proper  regulation  of  immigrant  banks  is  hardly 
applicable  to  American  private  banks,  many  of  which  have  existed 
for  years  and  have  always  been  operated  by  men  of  integrity.  To 
bring  American  private  banks  of  this  character  under  the  same  juris- 
diction with  immigrant  banks  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  alien.  It  is  believed  that,  owinff  to  the  wide  dinerence 
in  the  character  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  two  classes  of  banks, 
laws  can  be  so  devised  as  to  regulate  the  one  without  injuring  the 
other. 

A  very  considerable  difficulty  will  likely  present  itself  in  making, 
any  such  law  universally  effective.  In  the  different  States  there  are 
hundreds  of  steamship  ajgents,  saloon  keepers,  barbers,  boarding- 
house  keepers,  and  other  irresponsible  persons  who  are  not  bankers 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  who,  in  a  purely  personal  way, 
receive  deposits  for  safe-keeping  and  money  for  transmission  to 
foreign  countries.  Any  law  attempting  to  regulate  the  business 
should  cover  these  small  dealers.  The  evidence^  testimony,  and 
opinions  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  clearly  indicate  that  this 
is  essential.  But.  although  the  wording  of  the  law  should  be  such 
as  to  include  all  tnese  persons,  the  fact  remains  that  it  will  probably 
never  be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  sufficient  legal  proof  that  they  are 
conducting  such  a  business  in  violation  of  the  law.  Many  of  those 
who  do  a  business  of  this  character,  keep  no  record  of  their  transac- 
tions; at  least  none  that  may  be  readily  obtained  and  submitted  as 
evidence.  If  the  proprietor  chooses  to  deny  the  receiving  of  deposits 
it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  secure  proof  to  the  contrary.  For  one 
thin^  he  may  issue  no  receipts.  For  another,  the  clannishness  of  the 
foreigner  is  a  positive  stumbling-block  in  securing  testimony  and 
evidence. 

GENERAL   OPINIONS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  among  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  speak  intelligently  on  the  subject  of  immigrant  banks  is  that  some 
regulation  and  the  introduction  of  some  element  of  security  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  sujperintendent  of  banks  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  a  letter  to  this  Commission,  describes  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  abuses  as  follows : 

Tbe  abuses  are  most  prevalent  among:  foreign  bankers  doing  a  steamship  and 
banking  business  with  immigrants  and  the  poorer  classes.  I  should  assume  that 
from  one  million  to  two  million  dollars  annually  are  lost  to  the  owners  through 
the  operation  of  such  bankers  in  this  State.  The  operation  seems  to  be  some- 
what as  follows:  A  private  banker  will  t<rke  deposits  from  his  countrymen  or 
moneys  for  transmission  abroad,  and  on  receipt  of  a  suiBcient  amount  to  war- 
rant, be  absconds. 
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bona  fide  seamen  who  intend  tx)  reship.  All  that  is  necessary  in  se- 
curing a  discharge  is  for  the  alien  to  declare  his  intention  to  reship 
on  some  other  vessel.  There  being  no  system  of  supervision  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  he  afterwards  carries  out  his  declaration  to  re- 
ship, his  entrance  into  the  country  by  this  method  is  accomplished 
without  difficulty  and  with  practically  no  risk  of  future  detection. 

At  some  of  the  ports  of  the  country  it  is  the  practice  of  consuls 
and  masters  of  vessels  to  require  that,  before  being  discharged  or 
paid  off,  alien  seamen  shall  report  to  the  immigration  authorities  for 
examination.  I'his  arrangement,  however,  is  one  between  the  con- 
suls or  masters  of  vessels  and  the  immigration  authorities.  It  can 
not  avail  to  prevent  the  entry  into  this  country  of  seamen  who  an- 
nounce that  they  intend  to  continue  their  calling  as  sailors.  A 
simple  declaration  to  reship  at  once  establishes  the  alien's  status  as  a 
bona  fide  seaman  and  secures  his  release  without  medical  examination. 
This  is  the  fact  regardless  of  the  alien's  physical  condition,  or  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  immigration  law  he  would  be  a  person  coming 
witliin  one  of  the  excluded  classes. 

Of  (!Ourse,  where  alien  seamen  announce  that  they  intend  to  become 
residents  of  this  country  and  to  give  up  their  calling  as  sailors,  they 
are  liable  to  inspection  at  the  hands  of  the  immigration  officials,  to 
manifesting  by  the  ship's  officers,  and  to  the  payment  of  head  tax, 
just  as  are  other  incoming  immigrants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  alien  seamen  discharged 
by  consuls,  the  number  discharged  by  immigration  officials,  and  the 
luuiiber  admitted  as  immigrants  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Boston,  during  the  period  July  1,  1907,  to 
September  30,  1907. 

Tabt.k  4. — Nunihcr  of  nUetv  seamen  disehnrgrd  to  reship  and  number  admitted 
as  itinniiirants  at  the  ports  of  Ne^c  Yorkj  Philadelphuiy  Baltimore,  and  Boston, 
July  J,  1007,  to  September  SO,  1907. 

( Hascd  on  Infornuitlon  rocolvod  to  Docombor  1,  1907.1 


Port. 


New  York. . . 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. . . 
Boston 


Total 


Number  of 

alien  seunion 

discharged 

by  con.sula. 

Number  of 
alien  seamen 

diachafEed 
by  immigra- 
tion authori- 
Ues. 

4,610 

198 

645 

52 

39 

198 
89 
52 

5.405 

378 

1 

Nmnbffrf 
alien  sesnifl) 
admitted  M 
immigzants. 


145 

11 
5 

"S 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  majority  of  discharged  seamen  are 

bona  fide  sailors  who  reship  at  once  on  other  vessels.     Probably  the 

percentage  of  discharged  seamen  who  reship  is  greater  than  that  of 

desert iii<r  seamen  who  reship:  but  there  is  the  lx»st  of  I'easons  for 

■jlieving  that,  as  in  the  case  of  deserting  seamen,  a  considerable  pro- 

rti<Mi  of  discharged  seamen  never  leave  the  country.     Moreover, 

ire  is  good  reason  for  the  l)elief  that  of  those  who  remain  here  a 

;gc   i)r()portion   are   undesirable   and   ineligible  aliens  who  hav€ 

lOpled  this  means  of  evading  the  immigration  law. 


Alioi  Seamen  and  Stowaways. 


Five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  alien  seamen  deserted 
5,405  alien  seamen  were  discharged  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  PI 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston  during  the  three  months'  period  J 
1, 1907,  to  September  30, 1907.  The  length  of  stay  in  this  countr; 
each  one  of  these  seamen  was,  in  effect,  a  matter  entirely  within 
x)ntrol  of  the  individual  alien.  In  such  a  situation  the  opport 
Aes  for  an  evasion  of  the  immigration  laws  are  too  great  not  t4 
taken  advantage  of  by  that  class  of  aliens  who,  except  for  the  op] 
tunities  thus  offered,  would  be  unable  to  gain  an»entrance  into 
country.  Unless  the  situation  is  remedied,  large  numbers  of  cri 
nals,  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  aliens  rejected  at  foreign  ports, 
those  who  for  any  other  reason  are  ineligible  to  land,  will  continu 
find  in  this  role  of  bona  fide  seaman  an  easy  and  effective  way  of  e\ 
ing  the  immigration  law  and  securing  admission  to  the  country. 

An  interesting  test  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  investigatioi 
discover  what  proportion  of  aliens  applying  at  certain  employn 
eigencies  were  aliens  who  had  regularly  entered  the  countnr  as  im 
grants.  The  names  of  85  applicants  for  work,  who  stated  that  t 
had  just  arrived  at  New  York  and  who  gave  the  names  of  the  ves 
apon  which  they  had  come,  were  selected  from  the  records  of  a  ceri 
number  of  employment  agencies.  Out  of  this  number  only  8  v 
found,  upon  a  search  of  the  records  at  Ellis  Island,  to  have  entered 
country  as  regular  immigrant  passengers. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Stowaways  furnish  another  class  of  aliens  not  a  few  of  whom  j 
admission  to  this  country  in  violation  of  law.  Despite  the  vigih 
of  ships'  officers  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  stowaways  on  be 
vessels  at  foreign  ports,  a  considerable  number  of  aliens  each  ^ 
are  able  to  employ  this  method  of  securing  free  passage  to  the  Tin 
States.  They  succeed  in  boarding  the  vessel  usually  with  the  ( 
aivance  of  some  member  of  the  crew,  although  sometimes  they 
assisted  by  outside  parties  who,  for  a  consideration,  smu<rgle  then 
board.  As  a  rule  they  are  persons  coming  within  one  of  the 
following  classes:  Those  who  have  been  rejected  at  the  foreign  ] 
as  ineligible  under  the  immigration  law  to  land  in  this  count 
those  wno  are  without  sufficient  funds  to  pay  their  passage  and 
imable  to  secure  employment  as  members  of  the  crew. 

Unless  protected  Iby  the  employees  who  assisted  them  to  emb; 
they  are  usually  discovered  during  the  voyage  and  on  arrival  in  ] 
are  reported  to  the  immigration  authorities.  It  not  infrequei 
'lappens,  however,  that  through  the  collusion  of  members  of  the  c 
>towaways  remain  undiscovered  during  the  voya<re,  and  upon 
irrival  of  the  vessel  in  port  are  smuggled  ashore  without  insped 
>y  the  immigration  officials  and  in  violation,  in  many  instnnoes 
he  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  which  forbid  their  Inndin^ 

As  illustrative  of  this  practice,  the  following  instances  are  oitei 

On  July  5,  1907,  the  steamship  Estonia  arrived  at  New  York  fi 
he  port  of  Libau,  Russia.  According  to  the  statements  made 
Vilhelm  Kisling,  Heinrich  Seibei-t,  Ileinrich  Itudolf,  and  Johai 
lelwig,  they  were  among  40  or  50  aliens  who  had  been  rejected 
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ported  are  more  likely,  as  indicated  by  the  instances  cited,  to  1 
been  persons  coming  within  one  of  the  excluded  classes,  it  is  prob 
tiiat  the  total  number  of  ineli^ble  aliens  entering  this  countr 
stowaways  was  much  greater,  during  the  period  mentioned,  than 
number  of  alien  stowaways  who  were  properly  allowed  to  1 
Those  aliens  who  were  eligible  to  land  here,  who  became  stowa^ 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  securing  a  free  passage  to  the  Un 
States,  were  not  so  likely  to  remam  undiscovered  and  unrepo 
as  were  those  who  had  been  rejected  at  the  foreign  port  and 
smuggled  themselves  aboard  ship  for  the  purpose  ox  securing  an 
trance  into  this  country  in  violation  of  law. 

Under  the  regulations  in  force  during  the  period  covered  by 
present  investigation,  stowaways  were  treated  by  the  immigra 
authorities  in  Sie  same  manner  as  were  regular  immigrant  pas 
gers.  They  were  subject  to  the  same  rules  regarding  maniiesi 
certification  of  head  tax,  and  medical  inspection.  Upon  examinai 
those  who  were  found  to  be  qualified  under  the  immigration  la^ 
enter  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  do  so,  while  those  who  '' 
found  to  •be  ineligible  to  land  were  excluded  from  the  country 
ordered  deported.  The  rule  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  e 
at  that  time  was  as  follows: 

[Immigration  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Jaly  1,  1007,  second  edition.] 

Rule  23.  Stowaways. — ^The  Immigration  act  contains  no  provision  expr 
relating:  to  stowaways.     Such  persons  must  be  dealt  with,  therefore,  if 
seek  admission  to  the  United  States,  precisely  as  otheik  aliens  are  dealt  wi 

Alien  stowaways  must  be  reported  and  manifested  by  the  masters  of  vet 
immediately  upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  the  United  States.  In  the  same  nin 
as  other  aliens:  Provided,  hotcever.  That  the  name  of  every  such  i>erson 
be  followed  by  the  word  "  stowaway."    Head  tax  shall  be  certified  on  the! 
count,  and  they  shall  be  examined  under  the  immigration  act  touching 
right  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Within  a  year  the  practice  of  the  immigration  authorities  ' 
respect  to  stowaways  had  entirely  changed.  Stowaways  wen 
longer  regarded  as  mcoming  immigrants  to  whom  the  provision 
the  immigration  law  were  applicable,  but  wore  held  upon  the  vo 
which  brought  them  and  returned,  without  examination  or  mec 
inspection,  to  the  ports  from  which  they  had  come.  The  rea 
for  this  change  of  policy  are  given  in  the  new  rule  which  was 
idopted,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

[Immigration  Laws  and  Regulations  of  July  l,   1007.   fifth  edition.] 

Rule  23.  Allen  Stowaways. — The  Immigration  act  contains  no  prov 
elating  in  terms  to  stowaways,  and  the  sections  thereof  prest^riblng  inspe 
f  applicants  for  admission  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  cover  their  cases.  1 
re  two  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  refusing  to  examine  stowaways: 
y  stealing  passage  they  not  only  evade  on  their  own  account,  but  ma 
npossible  for  vessel  officials  to  observe  the  mandatory  terms  of  sections  { 
I  to  15,  requiring  medical  inspection  and  dctaihul  ninnifostiiij:  nt  the  /o 
wt  of  emharkation,  so  that  they  occupy  the  status  of  ikmsohs  wlio  have  i 

comply  with  plain  provisions  of  law,  an  observance  of  which  is  uecossa 
proper  inauguration  of  their  inspection  under  section  ](>:  and  (2)  even 
Dm  the  fact  that  stowaways  thus  come  before  tlie  inmiim-Miinn  (►ilicials  ;l^ 
tors  of  the  law,  they  are  persons  obviously  falling  within  the  excl 
isses  named  In  section  2  in  every  instance,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
e  I>ersons  who  are  "assisted  by  others  to  come,"  and  with  resiKX't  to  v 

would  be  practically  imi)os8ible  to  show  "atllrmatlvely  and  satisfacto 

it  they  do  not  belong  to  the  excluded  classes. 


Appendix  I. 

BEPOBT  OF   SEAMEN   DESERTED. 

Department  of  Ck)MMEBCB  and  Labor, 

Immigration  Skrvice, 

Port  of , ,  190-. 

Commissioner  of  Immigration, 

Port  of . 

Sir  :  The arrived  at  this  port ,  190-,  consigned  to  and 

is  now  lying  at 


She  will  probably  sail  on 


-,  at 


m. 


I  have  noted  the  copy  of  the  United  States  statute  which  appears  on  tbe 
reyerse  side  of  this  notice,  and  report  that  the  following  alien  members  of  her 
crew  have  deserted: 


Name. 

Age. 

NaUon- 
aUty. 

Plft(«  where 

Date 
signed  oo. 

PnMit 
whn- 
aboutii 

^  .  .  a  '  • 

j 

i 

Remarks: 


-,  Master. 


[Reverse  side  of  foregoing  notice.] 
[Extract  from  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Mar.  3,  1903.] 

Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owners,  officers,  and  agents  of  any 
vessel  bringing  an  alien  to  the  United  States  to  adopt  due  precautions  to  pr^ 
vent  the  landing  of  any  such  alien  from  such  vessel  at  any  time  or  place  otb^^ 
than  that  designated  by  the  immigration  officers:  and  any  such  owner,  officer. 
agent,  or  person  in  charge  of  such  vessel  who  shall  land  or  permit  to  land  any 
alien  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  that  designated  by  the  immigration 
officers  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction  ^ 
imnished  by  a  fine  for  each  alien  so  permitted  to  land  of  not  less  than  od« 
hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  teriw 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment :  and  every  sn(^ 
alien  so  landed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States  and  shaii 
be  deported,  as  provided  by  law. 


Appendix  IL 

letters  from  steamship  companies. 

June  7,  19(W. 
Hon.  liOUis  T.  Weis, 

Commissioner  of  Immigration^  Port  of  Baltimore  City, 

Dear  Sir:  At  yonr  request  we  have  heretofore  rei)orted  to  your  office  de- 
serters from  the  crews  of  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  while  in  0^^ 
r)ort,  and  have  been  paying  head  tax  thereon. 

368 
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pm  to  return  to  service,  and  had  been  beaten  cruelly.  A  physician 
bad  finally  discovered  her  condition,  had  liberated  her,  and  had 
reported  the  case  to  the  federal  authorities.  All  efforts  to  indict  the 
>nender  failed  because  no  statute  could  be  found  covering  the  case. 
IL  eimilhr  case  has  been  reported  from  Virginia. 

INVOLUNTABY    SERVirUDE    IK    THE    WEST. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  visited  Chicago.  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  and  other  cities  of  the  West  and  took  a  consideraole  amount 
yf  testimony  in  regard  to  peonage  and  the  padrone  system  as  carried 
)n  in  shoe-shining  establishments.  They  found  in  several  parts  of 
!lie  West  that  the  padrone  system  was  practiced  to  a  considerable 
ixtent  by  the  proprietors  of  shoe-shining  establishments,  and  that  in 
some  of  the  lumber  and  railroad  camps  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  laborers  were  held  in  a  state  of  technical  peonage. 

NO  FHOSEGUnONS  IN  THE  WEST. 

So  far  as  the  Immigration  Commission  has  been  able  to  discover, 
there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  prosecute  for  peonage  in  any 
3f  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  except  in 
the  southern  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and 
In  one  case  at  Omaha  where  the  investigation  did  not  result  in  any 
proceedings.  For  the  reason  that  exammations  of  conditions  of  in- 
voluntary servitude  had  not  been  made  previous  to  the  investigation 
>f  the  Commission,  it  has  been  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
and  complete  information  concerning  the  abuses  and  the  treatment  of 
laborers  in  the  West  than  in  the  South.  However,  undoubted  evi- 
dence has  been  discovered  that  peonage  has  been  practiced  in  the 
s^estern  States,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
involuntary  servitude  in  that  section. 

PEONAGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  peonage  investigation  has  developed  the  fact  that  involuntary 
servitude  may  be  found  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  South  and  the 
West. 

Since  the  evils  of  involuntary  servitude  have  been  largely  stamped 
out  in  the  southern  States,  there  has  probably  existed  m  Maine  the 
most  complete  system  of  peonage  in  the  entire  country.  In  late  years 
the  natives  who  formerly  supplied  the  labor  for  the  logging  concerns 
in  that  State  have  been  engaged  in  the  paper  mills,  and  tne  lumber 
:»mpanies  have  been  compelled  to  import  laoorers,  largely  foreigners, 
from  other  States.  Boston  is  the  chief  labor  market  for  the  Maine 
forests.  The  employment  agents  misrepresent  conditions  in  the 
wroods,  and  frequently  tell  the  laborers  that  the  camps  will  be  but  a 
few  miles  from  some  town  where  they  can  go  from  time  to  time  for 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
the  laborers  are  driven  in  wagons  a  short  distance  into  the  forests  and 
then  have  to  walk  sometimes  00  or  70  miles  into  the  interior,  the  roads 
being  impassable  for  vehicles.  The  men  will  then  be  kept  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest  for  months  throughout  the  winter,  living  in  a  most  rug- 
ged fashion  and  with  no  recreation  whatever.  K  gWi^\,  xiv'KK^  ^^ 
hem  have  rebelled  against  this  treatment,  and  l\ve^  W\fe  \<iiV*  >3as 
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known  throughout  the  lumber  region  of  Maine  that  any  laborer  was 
liable  to  imprisonment  who  refused  to  work  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  his  contract  until  he  had  settled  for  all  advances,  no  matter 
what  misrepresentations  may  have  been  made  to  induce  him  to  enter 
into  the  agreement.  The  contract-labor  law  has  become  a  club  which 
the  foremen  and  superintendents  draw  upon  the  laborers  who  refuse 
to^  to  work  or  to  continue  at  work.  If  a  man  leaves  his  employer 
be^re  settling  for  advances,  he  will  be  pursued  and  apprehended,  or 
someone  will  telephone  to  the  constable,  who  will  arrest  the  laborer. 
He  will  then  be  brought  before  the  justice,  and  "  sent  down  the  river," 
to  prison ;  or  if  he  consents  to  labor  until  he  shall  have  reimbursed  for 
all  advances  and  the  fine  and  cost  of  the  prosecution,  the  employer 
will  settle  with  the  court  and  constable  and  will  take  the  laborer  back 
into  the  forest  No  doubt  manj  of  the  laborers  never  attempt  to 
escape,  although  they^  may  consider  that  they  have  been  basely  de- 
ceived about  the  conditions  of  labor. 

No  indications  of  peonage  have  been  found  in  any  industries  of 
Maine  except  those  of  the  lumbering  and  logging  concerns  protected 
by  the  contract-labor  law. 

While  from  time  to  time  sporadic  cases  of  peonage  have  occurred 
in  nearly  all  the  States,  there  is  no  apparent  general  system  of 

Knage  and  no  sentiment  supporting  it  anywhere.  Prosecutions 
e  occurred  in  several  of  the  southern  States,  and  where  conducted 
by  local  United  States  district  attorneys  have  more  frequently  suc- 
ceeded than  failed.  The  law  as  to  peonage  does  not  require  any 
amendment  and  its  enforcement  is  reasonably  efficient  in  the  States 
where  prosecutions  have  occurred.  No  prosecutions  were  conducted 
in  any  of  the  northern  and  western  States  where  cases  of  technical 
peonage  were  found  to  have  occurred. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

FECUNDITY  OF  IMMIGRANT  WOMEN. 


For  the  complete  report  on  the  fecundity  of  immigrant  women  see 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commifwion,  vol.  28. 
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CONTRACT  LABOR  AND  INDUCED  AND  ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 


In  1864  a  federal  law  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  w 
5nacted.«  This  law  provided  that  all  contracts  made  in  foreign  cou 
ries  by  emigrants  to  the  IJni^  States  whereby  such  emigrar 
pledged  their  wages  in  the  United  States  for  not  more  than  one  ye 
X)  repay  the  expense  of  emigrating,  should  be  valid  in  law  and  mic 
)e  enforced  in  the  courts.  Several  companies  were  organized  to  oc 
n  contract  labor,  but  their  operations  aroused  much  opposition  aj 
n  1868  the  law  was  repealea. 

OONTRAGT-LABOR  LAW  OP  1885. 

Immediately  followinj^  the  rei>eal  of  the  law  an  agitation  w 
)egun  in  favor  of  forbidding  the  importation  of  laborers  under  co 
ract,  but  it  was  not  until  1885  that  the  first  federal  law  in  tl 
•egard  was  enacted.    The  text  of  the  law  of  1885  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  a/nd  House  of  Renresentatives  of  the  Utnk 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
his  act  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corpo 
Ion,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  In  any  w 
ssist  or  encourage  the  Importation  or  migration  of  nny  alien  or  aliens,  a 
oreipner  or  foreigners.  Into  the  United  States,  Its  Territories,  or  the  Dlstr 
f  Columbia,  under  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  Impli 
lade  previous  to  the  importation  or  migration  of  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigi 
r  foreigners,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  Stat 
s  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  or  agreements,  express  or  implied,  parol  or  specl 
^bich  may  hereafter  be  made  by  and  between  any  person,  company,  partnersh 
r  corporation,  and  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  alien  or  aliens,  to  jferto 
ibor  or  service  or  having  reference  to  the  performance  of  labor  or  service 
ny  person  in  the  United  States,  Its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columb 
devious  to  the  migration  or  Importation  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  lal 
r  service  Is  contracted  for  Into  the  United  States,  shall  be  utterly  void  a 
f  no  effect 

Skc.  3.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one 

^is  act  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same 

nowingly  assisting,  encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  importnti 

^  any  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  its  Ter 

^ries,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  porform  labor  or  service  of  any  k\ 

inder  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  parol  or  special,  with  sn 

lien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  previous  to  becoming  residents  or  c 

^ns  of  the  United  States,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  the  si 

'5  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  rcHMivorwl  by  the  Unit 

'states  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor,  includinj:  a 

^ich  alien  or  foreigner  who  may  be  a  party  to  any  such  contract  or  a?;reoinc 

8  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  T'liit 

tales:  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States:  n 

-Parate  suits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  or  foreigner  being  a  party  to  sii 

o  See  p.  505. 
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contract  or  agreement  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  atto^ 
ney  of  the  proper  district  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
Utited  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring  within  tbe 
United  States  on  any  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  permit  to  be  landed,  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  who,  previous  to 
embarkation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into  contract  or  agreement.  luirol  or 
special,  express  or  implied,  to  i)erform  labor  or  service  in  the  United  State*, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
such  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so  brought  as  aforesaid,  and  may  also 
be  Imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  5.  That  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  citi- 
zen or  subject  of  any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in  the  United 
States,  either  In  primte  or  official  capacity,  from  engaging,  under  contract  or 
otherwise,  i^ersona  not  residents  or  citiecns  of  the  United  States  to  act  as 
private  secretaries,  servants,  or  domestics  for  such  forelpiMTS  tenijiorarlly 
residing  in  the  TUiited  States  as  aforesaid;  nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  any  i)erson,  or  i)ersons,  partnership,  or  cori)oration  from  engaging, 
uiider  contract  or  agreement,  skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States  In  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  at  present  estab- 
lished In  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can 
not  be  otherwise  obtained;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  npply  to  prota- 
sional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employ^  strictly  tt 
personal  or  domestic  servants:  rmvided.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  oqd- 
strued  as  prohibiting  any  individual  from  assisting  any  member  of  his  fomily  or 
any  relative  or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  from  any  foreign  countiy  to  tbe 
United  States  for  the  puriwse  of  settlement  here. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  herewith  be,  and  the  AIM 
are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved.  February  26,  3885. 

This  law  was  defective,  in  that  no  inspection  was  provided  for,  nor 
was  any  arrangement  made  for  the  general  execution  of  the  provisionfl 
of  the  law  or  for  the  deportation  of  the  ccmtract  laborer  himself. 
The  law  of  1885  was  amended  by  the  act  of  Febniaiy  23, 1887,  and  by 
this  amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  given  the  same 
power  to  exclude  and  deport  contract  laborers  that  he  nad  b^n  given 
under  the  act  of  1882  over  criminals,  paupers,  idiots,  and  lunatics* 
The  act  of  1885  was  again  amended  on  October  9,  1888,  by  whid 
amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  given  power  to  return 
within  the  year  any  immigrant  landed  contrary  to  this  law.    Even- 
tually the  contract  labor  acts  were  merged  into  the  general  immign- 
tion  law. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  contract  labor  are  the  subjects  of 
induced  "and  assisted  immigration,  and  because  of  this  fact  they  ato 
will  be  considered  in  this  report. 

The  immigration  law  of  February  20,  1907,*  which  is  the  law  now 
in  force,  provided  relative  to  contract  labor  and  induced  or  solicited 
immigration  as  follows: 

Skc.  2.  Tliat  the  foHowinjr  classes  of  aliens  shall  bo  excluded  from  ndmlssW 
into  the  I'niteil  Statt*s:  *  ♦  ♦  persons  heroinafter  called  contract  laborfrt 
who  have  bcon  Indurcd  or  solic!te<l  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  oflfers  or 
promis«'S  of  employment  or  in  consequence  of  apreemonts,  oral,  writtni,  *r 
printed.  (»x|»ress  or*implie<l.  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  Bklllrf 
or  unskilled :  those  who  have  been,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  appUcatka 
for  adnjlssioii  to  the  T'nited  States,  deiK»rted  as  liavinj;  been  induced  or  solicited 
to  mi^rrate  as  above  descrllK?d:  any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  Is  paid** 
vitli  tln'  nioiu»y  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  It  ^ 

flrniniivrly  and  sjitisfaetorlly  sliowii  that  sncli  person  does  not  belong  too* 
tln'  fi»n'i:oin«  exclndiMl  classes,  and  that  said  ticket  or  imssagc  was  not  ptjj 
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INTEODUCTOBY. 

• 

Valuable  information  regarding  the  relative  fecundity  of  different 
foreign  races  and  the  native  Amencan  stock  in  the  United  States  was 
collected  by  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900),  in  answer  to  cmestioDCs  on 
the  popxilation  schedule  asking  of  everv  married,  widowed,  and 
divorced  woman  how  many  children  she  nad  borne,  and  how  many 
of  these  were  still  living.  Recognizing  the  ^at  value  of  the  ma- 
terial thus  collected^  the  Immigration  Commission  obtained  permis- 
sion to  use  the  ori^nal  data  wnich  the  census  had  collected.  The 
sections  of  the  United  States  selected  for  study  were  as  follows:  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  48  largely  rural  coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  city  of  Minneapolis  and  21  largely 
rural  coxmties  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Rhode  Island  was  chosen 
as  being  a  compact  eastern  State,  with  a  population  largely  urban  and 
manufacturing  in  character,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  population 
being  in  cities  of  at  least  10,000  inhabitants.  Ohio  and  Minnesota  are 
middle-western  types,  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis  presenting  urban 
and  manufactunng  conditions,  and  the  selected  counties  m  each 
State  rural  and  agncultural  conditions. 

The  data  tabulated  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  relate  to  the 
number  of  children  borne  by  married  women,  that  is,  women  Uving  in 
the  married  state  at  the  time  the  census, was  taken.  Widowed  and 
divorced  women  were  not  included,  mainly  because  the  number  of 
years  that  thev  had  been  married  could  not  oe  ascertained  from  census 
returns.  In  tne  case  of  married  women  this  information  was  avail- 
able, the  census  schedule  stating  the  number  of  years  married,  or 
duration  of  present  marriage,  up  to  the  time  that  the  census  was 
taken ;  in  the  case  of'  widowed  and  divorced  women  the  number  of 
years  married  was  not  stated. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  considered  inadvisable  to  include  all 
classes  of  married  women. 

Classes  of  married  women  omitted, — ^Women  married  less  than  one 
year  were  omitted  because  a  large  proportion  of  them — more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  number — had  not  been  married  long  enough 
to  have  borne  children. 

Women  over  45  years  of  a^e  were  omitted.  In  analyzing  and 
discussing  the  results  it  seemed  best  to  consider  only  those  women 
who  were  under  45  years  of  age  and  whose  entire  married  life,  there- 
fore, would  fall  within  the  cmldbearing  period. 
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contract  or  agreement  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attor 
ney  of  the  proper  district  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
Uftlted  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  Icnowingly  bring  within  ti» 
United  States  on  any  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  permit  to  be  land^  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  who,  previona  to 
embarlsation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or 
special,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  or  service  in  the  United  Statfi, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  bt 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
such  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so  brought  as  aforesaid,  and  may  ako 
be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

S£C.  5.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  dti- 
sen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in  the  United 
States,  either  in  private  or  official  capacity,  from  engaging,  under  contract  or 
otherwise,  persons  not  residents  or  citie'cns  of  the  Unit^  States  to  act  ai 
private  secret  a  ries,  servants,  or  domestics  for  such  foreigners  tempomrlly 
residing  in  the  United  States  as  aforesaid;  nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed u 
to  prevent  any  person,  or  persons,  partnership,  or  corporation  from  engafiofr 
under  contract  or  agreement,  skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to  perforB 
labor  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  at  present  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States:  Providal,  That  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose 
not  be  otherwise  obtained ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  profei' 
sional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed  strictly  ai 
personal  or  domestic  servants:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  individual  from  assisting  any  member  of  his  fiuniljor 
any  relative  or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  from  any  foreign  country  to  tin 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  here. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  herewith  be^  and  the 
are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved.  February  26,  1885. 

This  law  was  defective,  in  that  no  inspection  was  provided  for,  nof 
was  any  arrangement  made  for  the  general  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  or  for  the  deportation  of  the  contract  laborer  himsell 
The  law  of  1885  was  amended  by  the  act  of  February  23, 1887,  andbf 
this  amendment  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  was  given  the  ame 
power  to  exclude  and  deport  contract  laborers  that  he  had  been  given 
under  the  act  of  1882  over  criminals,  paupers,  idiots,  and  lunatics. 
The  act  of  1885  was  again  amended  on  October  9,  1888,  by  whidi 
amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  given  power  to  retuni 
within  the  year  any  immigrant  landed  contrary  to  this  law.  Evfli- 
tually  the  contract  labor  acts  were  merged  into  the  general  immign- 
tion  law.  ^ 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  contract  labor  are  the  subjects  of 
induced  and  assisted  immigration,  and  because  of  this  fact  they  ilso 
will  be  considered  in  this  report. 

The  immigration  law  of  t  ebruary  20,  1907,**  which  is  the  law  no» 
in  force,  provided  relative  to  contract  labor  and  induced  or  solicited 
immigration  as  follows: 

Skc.  2.  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  adml«h" 
into  the  United  States:  ♦  ♦  ♦  persons  hereinafter  called  contrnct  labowrt 
who  have  been  Induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  ofltefi  * 
promises  of  employment  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  IJ 
printed,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  rtrflw 
or  unskilled ;  those  who  have  been,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  appUcatki 
for  admission  to  the  TJuited  States,  deported  as  having  been  induced  or  soWdlll 
to  migrate  as  above  described :  any  jx^rson  whose  tlclcet  or  passage  Is  paid  tV 
with  tlie  money  of  another,  or  who  Is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  utiles  It'' 
affirmatively  and  Siitisfactorily  shown  that  such  ])erson  does  not  tieloogtofl' 
of  the  foregoing  exclude<1  classes,  and  that  said  ticket  or  passage  was  notg 
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to  be  ignored.  For  instance,  by  considering  only  women  under  45 
years  of  age  who  had  been  married  at  least  15  years  comparisons 
would  be  restricted  to  marriages  that  took  place  below  the  age  of  30, 
so  that  the  percentage  of  prior  marriages  would  be  small. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

The  total  number  of  married  women  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
at  the  census  of  1900  was  79,800.  The  number  for  whom  the  data  in 
regard  to  children  were  tabulated  for  the  present  study  was  45,445, 
the  difference  between  the  two  figures  representing,  of  course,  the 
classes  omitted  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  The  following  tabu- 
lation classifies  these  45,445  married  women  by  color,  nationality,  and 
place  of  residence: 


RHODE  ISLAND:  U 


The  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  may  be  subdivided  as  regards 
birthplace  into  two  classes,  those  bom  in  the  United  States  and  those 
bom  in  foreign  countries,  the  latter,  who  represent  immigrants,  being 
designated  as  the  first  generation,  and  the  former,  who  represent  the 
children  of  immigrants,  being  designated  as  the  second  generation. 


The  ImmigratKHi  ConuniBsion. 


Tabls  2. — WhiU  laomtn  o/foreign  partnta^  under  45  feart  o/age  morrudmonAm 
otu  year,  ctauified  bg  parentage  and  nalveily:  Total  number  tabulated,  nunbtt  n 
first  generation  (bom  abroad),  and  number  initeond  geTieraium  {bom  in  United  Stata). 

BBODE  ISLAND:  1100. 


For  some  oatioQalities  the  numbers  included  in  the  second  genera- 
tion are  so  small  as  to  atford  no  adequate  basis  for  statistical  analvsis. 
This  of  course  results  from  the  fact  that  the  immi^ation  of  tnese 
nationalities  is  of  such  recent  origin  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
children  bom  in  this  country  had  reached  maturity  at  the  time  of  the 
Twelfth  Census.  The  Irish  are  the  only  nationality  in  Khode  Island 
in  which  the  number  of  married  women  in  the  second  generation  is 
more  than  two-thirds  aa  large  as  it  is  in  the  first.  In  tl^  case  of  the 
Germans  it  is  one-half  as  large. 

The  facts  regarding  numl^r  of  children,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  duration  of  the  marriage. 
Theoretically,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  comparison  would  be 
that  between  women  marripd  the  same  number  of  years,  a  result  which 
could  be  secured  by  classifying  them  with  respect  to  the  exact  number 
of  years  married,  as  married  1  ^ear,  2  years,  3  years,  4  years,  and 
so  forth.  Our  total,  however,  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  such 
detailed  treatment,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  clas- 
sification by  periods  of  years. 

A  study  was  made  first  of  the  data  for  those  women  under  45  years 
of  age  who  had  been  married  from  10  to  20  years.  The  lower  limit 
of  10  years  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  comparison  to 
women  who  had  been  married  long  enough  to  nave  home  at  least 
three  or  four  children,  and  also  with  a  view  to  excluding  women  who 
marriei)  aft«r  the  age  of  35,  and  for  whom  therefore  a  prior  marriage 
was  rather  probable.  The  upper  limit  of  20  years  was  selected  some- 
what arbitrarily,  but  with  the  idea  of  not  having  the  limits  any  fui^ 
ther  apart  than  was  nec^'ssary  to  include  enough  women  to  make  the 
figures  significant.  In  more  general  terms  tlio  women  considered  may 
be  defined  as  married  women  of  cliildbearing  age  who  are  in  the 
second  decade  of  their  married  life. 


Contract  Labor  and  Induced  and  Assisted  Immigration,     i 

nnder  this  provision  the  number  of  contract  laborers  deported  dui* 
the  period  from  January  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1910,  was  as  follows 

Table  3. — Aliens  within  the  United  States  ordered  deported  by  reason  of  6< 

contract  labf/rers,  fiscal  years  1906  to  1910. 

[Complied  from  reports  of  the  Ignited  States  CommlHHloner-Oencral  of  Immlj^atlon 


1906  (six  months). 

1907 

1908. 


Ntimber. 


19 

64 

240 


Year. 


Nun 


1909. 
1910. 


SCOPE  OP  THE  commission's   INVESTIGATION. 

The  immigration  act  of  February  20, 1907,  placed  at  the  disposal 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  $50,000  annually,  to  be 
pended  in  tne  enforcement  of  that  part  of  the  act  which  exclu 
contract  laborers.  Subsequently  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  « 
Naturalization  has  made  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  s 
because  of  this  no  specific  inquiry  in  this  regard  was  undertaken 
the  CJommission.  However,  m  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission 
Europe  and  the  general  investigations  in  the  industrial  field  in  t 
country,  considerable  information  was  secured  respecting  the  meth« 
by  which  foreign  laborers  are  induced  to  come  to  the  United  Stat 
and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  investigations  conducted  by  i 
bureau,  the  Commission  employed  Mr.  John  Gruenberg,  a  spec 
unmigrant  inspector,  who  had  made  an  extensive  inquiry  into 
object,  to  prepare  a  report  upon  it.  What  follows  is  based  in  p 
upon  the  original  investigations  of  the  Commission  and  in  part  uj 
lata  furnished  by  Inspector  Gruenberg. 

CONTRACT  LABOR  DEFINED. 

The  Attomey-Greneral,  in  a  recent  opinion,  has  construed  the  c< 
fact-labor  laws  as  follows : 

[Opinions  of  Attomeya-Oeneral,  vol.  27,  lOOS-O,  pp.  483-484.] 

By  the  act  of  February  23,  1887  (24  Stat,  414),  alien  contract  laborers  \i 
^blbited  from  landing,  and  by  the  alien  immigration  acts  of  March  3,  1 
28  Stat,  1084),  and  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat,  1214),  it  was  recognized  t 
lens  brought  to  this  country  in  violation  of  the  said  act  of  1885  were  f 
^  to  exclusion. 

Under  this  law  it  was  uniformly  held  that  It  was  essential,  to  justify 
elusion  of  the  alien  or  to  iniaict  the  penalty  provided  for  its  violation,  t 
ere  should  have  been  a  completed  contract  made  previous  to  the  importal 
the  alien.  (United  States  v.  Edgar,  C.  C.  A.,  8th  dr.,  4S  Fcni.,  91,  03;  Mol 
United  States,  C.  C.  A.,  5th  cir..  57  Fed.,  490,  404 ;  United  States  v.  Cr 
inion  by  Justice  Brown,  28  Fed.,  795,  700.)  In  conseqiionce  of  this  ( 
•notion  of  the  statute.  Congress,  by  the  act  (^f  1007,  provided  that  an  a 
111  be  subject  to  exclusion  who  has  been  "  indiicod  or  solicited  to  migrate 
8  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment,"  thoreby  making  it  no  loii 
?es8ary  to  show  that  he  came  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  lor  labor  previoi 
ered  into. 

Jut  the  courts  have  been  inclined  to  strictly  construe  the  statute  aga 

tract  alien  laborers,  and  have  especially  thought  to  rvi\ch  the  sv'vtVNl  o^ 

ratlin  than  to  enforce  its  letter.     (Church  of  the  Holy  TiVuVty  v.  X^^ 
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With  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  conditions  of  city  life  had 
any  perceptible  effect  upon  fecundity,  a  separate  tabulation  of  data 
was  made  for  women  under  45,  married  10  to  20  years,  living  in  Khode 
Island  cities  of  over  10,000  population.  The  results  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  women  who  had  borne  no  children  were  as  follows: 


Table  4. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years, 
age:  Total  number  tahulaUdy  arid  number  and  per  cent  oearing  no  chi 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  smaller  places. 


parent- 
t  in  cities 


RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


« 

Cities  of  ( 

Dver  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Remainder  of  State. 

Nationality  (as  determined  by  country 
of  birth  of  both  parents). 

Jotol 

nmnber 

Ubu- 

iatcd. 

Bearing  no  children. 

Total 

number 

tabu- 

Uted. 

Bearing  no  diUdreo. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Nimiber. 

Percent. 

All  classes 

14,803 

1,737 

11.7 

4,499 

4a 

lao 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 

4,115 

10,380 

407 

1,806 

1,726 
476 

3,876 
565 
377 
301 
686 
299 

798 

870 

41 

105 

180 

61 

385 

32 

40 

27 

60 

60 

19.4 
8.4 

lai 

5.5 
11.0 

ia7 

&6 
5w8 

ia6 

6.9 

7.8 

23.1 

2,018 

2,«20 

135 

639 

485 

80 
660 
155 
117 

» 
104 

61 

278 
158 

0 
27 
27 

7 
68 

4 
10 

3 

8 
13 

13.8 

White  of  foreifoi  parentaee 

6.5 

Canivliftn.  En^lfgh 

6.7 

Canadian,  French 

4.2 

English 

&6 

German." 

8.8 

Irish 

9.5 

Italian 

26 

Scotch 

8.5 

Swedish 

7.7 

other  forelKn 

7.7 

Native  neero 

19.7 

For  all  the  classes  comprised  in  the  foregoing  tabulation  the  propor- 
tion bearing  no  children  is  11.7  per  cent  in  cities  of  over  10,000  pop- 
ulation, as  compared  with  10  per  cent  in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 
This  difference  would  imquestionably  be  greater  than  it  is  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  foreign  element  has  more  influence  upon  the 
urban  total  than  upon  the  rural.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  women 
Uving  in  cities,  and  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  those  hving 
in  the  rest  of  the  State,  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Confining  the  com- 
parison to  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  the  contrast  between 
city  and  country  becomes  very  marked,  19.4  ^er  cent  of  the  women 
of  tliis  class  hving  in  cities  being  childless,  as  compared  with  only  13.8 

{)er  cent  of  those  hving  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  For  the  wmte  of 
oreign  parentage  the  contrast  is  somewhat  less  striking,  but  still 
very  noticeable,  the  percentage  being  8.4  in  cities  as  against  6.5  in 
the  rest  of  the  State.  In  fact,  the  percentage  bearing  no  children  is 
higher  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  or  *'  remainder  of  State,"  for  every 
class  distinguished  in  the  table  except  the  Irish,  the  Swedes,  and  the 
residuary  class,  ''Other  foreign."  The  comparison  for  the  two  last 
named  may  be  dismissed  as  not  significant,  oecause  the  percentages, 
especially  those  for  the  remainder  of  the  State,  are  based  on  small 
numbers;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  the  numbers  considered  are  large 
enough  to  make  the  exception  shown  for  this  class  noteworthy. 

Ctassiiication  by  number  of  children, — A  classification  of  the  mar- 
ried women  here  considered  with  respect  to  the  number  of  children 
tbeyhave  home  is  given  in  the  table  iollowm^. 
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Tablb  5. — Women  under  45  year9  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years,  classified  hy  parent^ 
age  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulatedf  and  numher  and  per  cent  bearing  specified 
number  of  ehilaren, 

RHODB  ISLAND:  IMO. 


Nationality  (as  detennined  bv 
country   of    birth   of    both 
parents). 

Total 
nimi- 
ber  tab- 
ulated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
ohUdran. 

8t05 
children. 

More 

than  6 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

8to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

.\n  clasflfiff . . 

19.302 

7,217 

6,899 

5,186 

37.4 

35.7 

26.0 

Native  white  of  native  parentage . 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

6,183 
12,809 

3.508 
8,444 

1,978 
4,831 

557 
4,534 

58.7 
26.9 

32.8 

37.7 

9.2 
36.4 

First  generation 

9,603 
3.206 

2,342 
1,102 

3,627 
1,204 

8,634 

24.4 
34.4 

37.8 
37.6 

87.8 

Second  generation 

28.1 

Canadian,  English 

642 

195 

211 

136 

36.0 

38.9 

25.1 

First  eaneration 

475 
67 

163 
32 

192 
19 

120 
16 

84.4 

47.7 

40.4 
28.4 

26.3 

Second  generation 

24.0 

rftiiAdfa?!,  French 

2,53.5 

417 

743 

1,375 

16.4 

29.3 

64.2 

First  generation 

2,147 

388 

330 

87 

60S 
135 

1,209 
166 

15.4 
2-2.5 

28.3 
34.8 

66.8 

Second  generation 

42.8 

English 

2,211 

880 

885 

446 

39.8 

40.0 

20.2 

First  generation 

1,787 
424 

651 
229 

728 
157 

406 
38 

36.4 
54.0 

40.7 
37.0 

22.7 

Second  generation 

9.0 

German . 

556 

207 

241 

106 

37.2 

43.3 

19.4 

First  generation 

348 
206 

101 
106 

160 
81 

87 
21 

29.1 
51.  U 

46.0 
38.9 

24.9 

10.1 

Irish. 

4,541 

1,103 

1,726 

1.712 

24.3 

38.0 

37.7 

First  generation 

2,551 
1.990 

526 
577 

951 
775 

1,074 
638 

20  0 
29.0 

37.3 
38  9 

42.1 

Second  generation 

3^0 

Italian 

710 

111 

309 

200  i          15.  (> 

43.  5 

40.8 

First  generation 

707 
3 

111 

308 

1 

288 
2 

15.7 

43.0 

40.8 

Second  generation 

(o) 

Scotch. 

494 

186 

192 

110 

37.7 

38.9 

23.6 

First  generation 

404 
90 

130 

56 

168 
24 

106            32.2 
10            62.3 

41.6 
2117 

26.2 

Second  generation 

11.1 

Swedish. 

430 

124 

198 

108 

28.8 

4<i.O 

26.1 

424 

6 

123 

1 

195 
3 

106 
2 

29.0 
<•) 

46.0 

25.0 

Second  generation 

(•) 

OthffT  foreign. 

790 

221 

32«> 

243 

28.0 

41.3 

80.8 

First  generation 

760 
30 

207 
14 

317 
9 

236 
7 

27.3 
46.7 

41.7 
80.0 

31.1 

Second  generation 

23.4 

Native  negro 

360 

175 

90 

95 

48.7 

25.0 

26.6 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Of  the  6,133  American  women  (native  white  of  native  parentage) 
included  in  the  Rhode  Island  tabulation,  3,598,  or  58.7  per  cent,  have 
had  not  more  than  2  children.  This  includes  those  who  have  had  no 
children  as  well  as  those  who  have  had  only  1  or  2  children.  Only 
557,  or  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  have  had  more  than  5  children. 

Of  the  wnite  women  of  foreign  parentage.  35.4  per  cent  have  had 
more  than  5  children  and  only  26.9  per  cent  nave  not  exceeded  2  chil- 
dren. In  the  case  of  the  French  Canadians  the  percentage  having 
more  than  5  children  was  54.2,  or  more  than- half  the  total  number; 
the  percentage  having  not  more  than  2  children  was  16.4. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  foreign  parentage 
with  the  second  generation  shows  that  the  percentage  bearing  not 
more  than  2  children  was  greater  in  the  second  generation  than  m  the 
first,  while  the  percentage  bearing  more  than  5  children  was  greater 
in  the  first  generation  than  in  the  second.  The  percentage  bdaring 
from  3  to  5  cnildren  was  nearly  identical  for  the  two  generations. 

Averaae  number  of  children. — The  next  table  gives  the  average  num- 
ber of  cnildren  per  married  woman  borne  by  each  class  of  married 
women  here  considered. 

Table  6. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years,  dasnjied  bv  parent- 
age and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  average  number  of  ehitdren  home,  tn 
cxties  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  smaller  places, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


' 

Rhode  Island. 

cities  of  over    10,000 
Inhabitants. 

Remainder  of  State. 

Nationality  (as  determined 
by  oounlry  of  birih  of 
both  parents). 

Total 
num- 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children 
borne. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children 
borne. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children 
borne. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age per 
married 
woman. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age per 
married 
woman. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

'married 
woman. 

AH  classes 

19.302 

7.^.  SIR 

3.8 

14,803 

56.696 

51  R 

4  4QQ 

16.879 

3.8 

Native  white  of  native  par- 
entage   

6,133 
12,809 

15,110 
57,263 

2.5 
4.5 

4,115 
10,380 

9.688 
46,033 

2.4 
4.4 

2,018 
2,420 

5,422 
11,230 

2  7 

White'of  foreign  parentage. . . 

4.6 

First  generation 

9,603  1  44,681 
3,206  1  12,582 

4.7 
3.9 

7,717 
2,672 

35,565  1        4.6 
10,468          3.9 

1,886 
534 

9,116 
2,114 

4.8 

Second  generation 

4.0 

Canadian,  English 

642 

2,084 

3.8 

407 

1,501          3.7 

135 

683 

4.S 

First  generation 

Second  generation . . . 

475 
67 

1,857 
227 

3.9 
3.4 

365 
42 

1,363 
138 

3.7 
3.3 

110 
25 

494 
80 

4.5 
3.6 

Canadian,  French 

2,535 

14,476 

5.7 

1,896 

10,730  }        5.7 

639 

3,74« 

6.9 

First  generation 

Second  generation . . . 

2,147 
388 

12,502 

1,884 

5.9 
4.9 

1,591 
305 

0.260 
1,461 

5.8 
4.8 

556 
83 

3,323 
423 

6.0 
&1 

English 

2,211 

7,729 

3.5 

1,726 

5,925 

3.4 

485 

1,804 

3  7 

First  generation 

Second  generation... 

1,787 
424 

6,626 
1,103 

3.7 
2.6 

1,386 
340 

5,060 
865 

3.7 
2.6 

401 
84 

1,566 
238 

3.9 
2.8 

German . ,  ^ 

556 

1,943 

3.5 

476 

1,619 

3.4 

80 

324 

4  1 

First  generation 

Second  generation... 

348 
208 

1,362 
581 

3.9 
2.8 

296 
180 

1,132 
487 

3.8 
2.7 

52 
28 

230 
94 

4.4 
3.4 
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STATE  BOARDS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

For  some  time  past  statfe  boards  of  immigration  have  endeavoi 
to  promote  the  movement  of  laborers  into  certain  sections  of  i 
United  States  where  additional  labor  was  needed.  In  some  instan 
such  boards  have  been  careful  to  keep  within  the  requirements 
the  immiCTation  law ;  in  others  they  have  been  less  careful  and  hf 
undoubtedly  gone  beyond  what  was  intended  by  the  f ramers  of  1 
immigration  law,  which  provides  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  That  it  slian  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  violation  of  section  f< 
of  this  act  to  assist  or  ^courage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  al 
by  promise  of  employment  through  advertipenienta  printed  and  published 
uiy  foreign  country ;  and  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  in  consequence 
iDd)  an  advertisement  shall  be  treated  as  coming  under  promise  or  agreem 
as  contemplated  in  section  two  of  this  act,  and  the  penalties  imi)osed  by  sect 
Ave  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  a  case :  Provided,  That  this  sect 
Aan  not  apply  to  States  or  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  pla 
mbject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  advertising  the  induceme 
they  offer  for  immigration  thereto,  re8i)ectively. 

The  terms  of  this  section  are  of  so  general  a  character  that 
some  instances  the  work  of  the  boards  tends  to  approximate  that 
ordinary  labor  agencies. 

PADBONES. 

The  operations  carried  on  by  padrones  are  confined  to  the  dir 
imjwrtation  of  aliens,  either  to  employ  them  in  their  own  varii 
business  enterprises,  such  as  bootblacking,  fruit  vending,  or  can 
making,  or  to  hire  them  in  groups  to  contractors  or  other  employe 

Relative  to  the  padrone  system,  the  Commissioner-General  of  I 
migration,  in  his  report  for  1907,  pages  70-71,  says: 

The  most  distressing  branch  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law  violations  is  t 
whlcli  involves  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  **  padrone  system  ;'* 
by  this  means  not  only  is  foreign  labor  introduced  under  contract  or  agreem< 
but  often  the  lalwrers  are  mere  boys  and  are  practically  enslaved  by 
Pftdrones  who  effect  their  imix)rtation.  This  system  is  applied  principally 
youths  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  races,  the  boys  being  placed  at  hard  labor,  \i 
tong  hours,  under  conditions  wholly  unsuitcd  to  their  age,  and  subjected  t 
vage  arrangement  which  amounts  practically  to  a  method  of  black  ma  ill 
In  other  words,  they  are  in  effect  owned  by  the  men  who  advance  the  mo 
uid  procure  their  immigration  from  Greece  and  Italy. 

This  work  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  and  it  would  seem  tl 
here  is  a  great  demand  for  this  class  of  immigrants  on  the  part 
he  numerous  importing  padrones  and  a  remarkably  large  sup] 
broad.  It  is  morally  certain  that  importations  of  aliens  by  padro; 
re  effected  by  means  of  "  contracts  or  offers  or  promises  of  empL 
lent."  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  such  ''  contracts  or  off 
r  promises  of  employment "  are  usually  so  vague,  contingent,  a 
idefinite  that  an  acceptance  thereof  would  not  constitute  a  contn 
either  can  adult  aliens  imported  by  padrones  (lesi<2:nate  the  p 
cular  job  or  employment  for  which  their  labor  is  desired.  The? 
)re  this  class  of  operations  is  probably  not  prohibited  by  the  o 
act-labor  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  "  the  contracts,  offers,  or  promises  of  emp^ 
ent"  made  to  import  or  to  induce  the  immiirration  of  minor 
most  invariably  so  certain  and  definite  that  an  acceptance  tli 
)iild  constitute  a  contract,  or  else  the  particular  ^ob  or  "n^c 
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Among  the  French  Canadian  women  included  in  the  foregoing 
tabulation  the  average  length  of  time  married  was  one  year  less  for 
the  second  generation  than  for  the  first;  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Canadian  and  the  Scotch  the  difference  was  a  little  less  than  one  year. 
The  English,  Germans,  and  Irish  show  little  difference  between  the 
two  generations  in  this  respect,  which  would  indicate  that  the  second 
generation  was  not  more  youthful  than  the  first,  a  condition  inher- 
ently probable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tjie  immigration  of  these 
nationalities  is  not  of  recent  date.^ 

Number  of  years  married  per  child  borne, — The  effect  of  differences 
as  regards  the  duration  oi  marriage  may  be  eliminated  by  com- 
puting the  aggregate  number  of  years  of  married  life  represented  by 
each  class  ofwomen  and  then  finding  the  average  number  of  years 
married  per  child  borne.  The  results  of  this  computation  are  pre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  table.  The  19,302  married  women  tabulated 
for  Rhode  Island  had  been  married  in  the  aggregate  278,327  years  and 
had  riven  birth  to  73,575  children.  These  totals  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  table  mainhr  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  basis 
and  indicating  the  significance  of  the  derivea  averages.  For 
example,  the  6,133  native  American  women  (native  white  of  native 
parentage)  had  been  married  in  the  aggregate  89,055  years  and  had 
Dome  in  the  aggregate  15,110  children.  This  represents  an  average  of 
almost  6  (5.9)  years  of  tnarried  life  to  each  child  borne.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  the  French  Canadians  of  the  first  generation,  who  gave 
birth  to  one  child  in  every  2.5  years  of  married  life.  It  follows  that 
the  French  Canadian  immigrants  are  bearing  children  two  and  one- 
third  times  as  fast  as  the  native  American  women.  The  additional 
fact  that  they  be^  bearing  children  earlier  in  life,  because  they  marry 
when  vounger,  widens  still  further  the  gap  between  the  two  classes  as 
regards  the  natural  rate  of  increase.  In  the  rate  of  childbearing 
the  Italian  women  closely  approach,  but  do  not  quite  equal,  the  French 
Canadian. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  longer  term  of  married  life  per 
child  Dome  is  shown  for  the  second  generation  of  each  nationality 
than  for  the  first. 

The  table  which  follows  is  an  extension  of  the  two  foregoing  tables 
to  cover  all  women  under  45  years  of  age  who  had  been  married  at 
least  one  year. 


THE  GREEK  PADRONE  SYSTEM  IN  THE 
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The  complete  report  of  the  Immigration  Comminpion  on  thifl  subject. 
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For  the  youngest  group  in  the  table  the  childbearing  rate  is  1 
child  every  2.6  years,  for  the  next  group  1  every  3.2  years,  and  for 
the  oldest  croup  1  every  4.1  years.  This  reflects,  in  part,  the  fact 
that  the  earner  years  of  a  woman's  married  life  are  more  productive  of 
children  than  the  later  years,  even  within  the  childbearing  period; 
also,  in  part,  the  correlative  fact  that  the  lower  her  age  at  marriage, 
the  more  productive  her  married  life  is  likely  to  be. 

In  each  age  group  the  women  of  foreign  parentage  showed  a  faster 
rate  of  chilabearing  than  the  native  white  women  of  native  parent- 
age. It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  decline  in  the  childbearing 
rate  in  the  older  groups  as  compared  with  the  younger  is  much  more 
marked  for  the  women  of  native  parentage  than  for  those  of  foreign 
parentaj^.  Thus,  in  the  youngest  group  the  childbearing  rate  was 
one  and  one-fourth  times  as  fast  for  women  of  foreign  as  of  native 
stock,  in  the  next  oldest  group  one  and  three-fifths  times  as  fast,  and 
m  the  oldest  group  twice  as  fast.  That  is,  not  only  did  the  women  of 
foreign  stock  show  a  faster  rate  of  childbearing  in  the  three  age 
groups  than  the  native  white  women,  but  the  difference  between  the 
two  classes  in  this  respect  was  greater  the  older  the  age  group. 

OHIO. 

Classea  of  married  women  included, — The  tabulations  for  Ohio 
included  the  same  classes  of  married  women  as  the  Rhode  Island 
tabulations,  except  that  there  have  been  omitted  from  the  Ohio  tabu- 
lations women  the  nationaUty  of  whose  husbands  was  not  ascertain- 
able and  women  who  belonged  to  the  less  numerous  foreign  nation- 
alities residing  in  the  State. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  had  in  1900  a  population  of  381,768.  The 
foreign-bom  population  numbered  124,631,  or  32.6  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  total  number  of  married  women  under  45  years  of  age 
for  whom  the  data  in  regard  to  children  have  been  taoulated  was 
43,624. 

The  48  counties  selected  in  Ohio  included  all  the  counties  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State  with  the  exception  of  five  (Cuyahoga,  Lucas, 
Uahoning,  Stark,  and  Summit),  whicn  were  omitted  because  their 
popidation  is  largely  urban.  These  48  counties  had  in  1900  a  popu- 
lation of  1,578,404,  of  whom  117,265,  or  7.4  per  cent,  were  foreign- 
bom.  As  over  70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  these  counties  is 
rural — that  is,  resident  in  country  districts  or  in  places  of  less  than 
2,500  population — they  may  be  termed  rural  counties,  presenting, 
therefore,  an  excellent  basis  for  comparison  with  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. In  the  48  counties  the  number  of  married  women  for  whom 
childbearing  data  were  tabulated  was  42,760. 
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Table  11. — White  wjmen  of  foreign  parentage  under  45  years  of  age  married  more  Oum 
one  year,  classified  by  parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  taoulated,  number  in  first 
generation  {born  abroad)^  and  number  in  second  generation  (bom  in  United  States), 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIBB.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by  ooontry 
of  birtli  of  both  parents). 


All  classes. 


Aostrian 

Bohemian 

Cmadtan,  English. 

English 

Finnish 

Freoidi. 

German 

Hrnigfcrian 

Irldi 

Italian 

Polish 


Scotch.. 
Swedish. 


Welsh 

Other  foreign  a. 


Cleveland. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


83,894 


848 
4,009 

007 
2,519 


123 

13,957 

2,173 

4,441 

602 

2,064 

706 

561 

230 

817 

393 

264 


Number  in- 


First 
genera- 
tion. 


22,665 


773 
3,234 

456 
1,003 


Second 

genersr 

tion. 


11,220 


75 
775 
151 
916 


61 

62 

7,576 

6,881 

2,108 

65 

2,285 

2,156 

583 

19 

1,997 

87 

738 

28 

414 

147 

207 

23 

209 

108 

214 

179 

207 

57 

Rnrti  oonntleB. 


Total 
ntunber 
tabu- 
lated. 


86,747 


535 
142 
429 

8,700 

428 

550 

20,901 

618 

4,101 
540 
828 
110 
587 
261 

1,307 

1,140 
175 


Number  in- 


First 
genera- 
tion. 


13,282 


508 

118 
304 

1,906 
428 
152 

6,511 
500 

1,074 
588 
304 
101 


244 
618 
528 
124 


Second 
genera- 
tion. 


22,466 


37 

24 

125 

1,794 


16,890 

13 

8,087 

7 

M 

0 


17 


612 
51 


a  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  of  the 
nationalities  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  table  is  very  small.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  second  generation  of  Austrians,  Hun- 

fariansy  Italians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  whom, 
elonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  had  not 
resided  in  the  Unitea  States  long  enough  to  have  native-bom  children 
of  childbearing  a^e. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  women 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  second 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two-thirds 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made  up  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationalities  in  the 
selected  counties. 
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their  leaders  or  padrones  and  who  submitted  to  conditions  whidi 
laborers  fully  comprehending  their  rights  would  not  be  likely  to 
tolerate.  In  this  way  the  term  "  padrone  system  "  came  to  embrace 
laborers  of  other  nationalities  among  which  conditions  existed  similar 
to  those  found  among  the  Italians. 

EXTENT  OF  SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RACES  TO  WHICH  IT  IS 

AT  PRESENT  CONFINED. 

The  padrone  system  in  the  Ui)ited  States  is  at  present  <'onfiDed  to 
races  or  peoples  that  have  little  aptitude-  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  Englisli.    I^orance  of  the  language  naturally  impedes  the  prog- 
i^ess  of  such  alien  races,  and  in  manv  cases  they  do  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  standard  by  contact  with  American  wore- 
men.    As  a  rule,  during  their  first  few  years'  residence  in  the  United 
States  they  live  in  an  atmosphere  almost  as  foreign  to  American 
standards  as  if  they  still  lived  in  their  own  country. 
/  During  the  earlier  Italian  immigration  movement  to  the  United 
States  the  padrone  system  flourished  among  laborers  of  that  race  in 
this  country,  but  as  more  progressive  colonies  were  established  the 
evil  diminished  rapidly,  and  now  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  are  fomid. 
These  cases  as  a  rule  are  confined  to  children,  women,  or  men  em- 
ployed as  organ  grinders.    Contact  and  association  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  cniefly  responsible  for  the  practical  disappearance  of 
the  paarone  system  among  Italians  in  this  country,  although  the 
Italian  Government  and  various  organizations  of  Italians  were  also 
influential  in  this  regard.    Among  Italians  the  padrone  svstem  was 
mostly  confined  to  laborers  employed  on  railroads  and  by  Italian 
contractors,  but  this  phase  of  the  system  has  largely  disappeared. 

The  system  was  also  in  operation  for  a  number* of  years  among 
Syrians,  and  the  padrones  had  under  their  control  a  considerable 
number  of  people  of  that  race  engaged  in  peddling  notions  and  dry 
goods  in  large  cities  and  in  the  country.  The  peddlers  were  usuallj 
controlled  by  merchants  who  furnished  them  with  peddling  boxes 
and  merchandise  and  sent  them  out  daily  to  peddle.  Usually  these 
peddlers  were  paid  a  monthly  or  yearly  salarj',  but  some  worked  on  a 
commission  basis.  They  were  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expense  of 
the  merc^liants  and  lived  generally  under  insanitarj"  condition?. 
This  exploitation  has  in  recent  years  been  abandoned,  for  peddling 
has  ceased  to  be  as  profitable  as  it  was  in  the  past.  The  old  peddlers 
have  learned  enough  to  refuse  to  submit  to  such  control  by  others  of 
their  race  and  the  Syrian  immigrants  now  coming  to  the  United 
States  usually  prefer  to  work  in  factories  and  on  railroads  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  earn  their  living  by  peddling.  The  padrone  sys- 
tem was  also  operated  in  the  past  among  some  of  the  Austrian  races 
or  pc'()j)les,  but  now  it  is  found  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases  among 
Italians,  Syrians,  or  Austrians. 

The  svstem  at  the  present  time  is  operated  in  the  United  States 
among  ftulgarians,  Turks,  Macedonians,  Greeks,  and  Mexicans,  and. 
as  previously  stated,  in  some  cases  among  Austrians  and  Italians. 
Among  Bulgarians  and  Turks  it  is  confined  to  the  New  England 
States.  Ihe  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  some  other  sections  of 
the  West,  and  while  now  on  the  decline,  it  still  affects  to  some  extent 
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Iablb  12. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  clastified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  nu7rd)er  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
children — Continued . 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  BURAL  COXTNTIBS. 

lOOO-Ooutinued. 

Cleyeland. 

Rural  ooontles. 

Nationality  (as  determined  by  country 
of  Dlrth  of  both  parents). 

Total 

ninnber 

tabulated. 

Bearlngnoohildnn. 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Benring  no  children. 

Number. 

Feroent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

^bite  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 

278 

7 

2.6 

42 

1 

2.4 

First  generation 

266 
7 

6 

1 

2.8 

40 
2 

1 

2.5 

Seocmd  generation 

Scotch 

2G0 

84 

12.6 

268 

17 

6.8 

A 

Flnrt  gMMiratloTi 

210 
fiO 

25 
0 

11.4 
l&O 

160 
00 

0 

8 

5.8 

&econ9  generation 

8.1 

fl^wlteh 

66 

8 

4.5 

106 

2 

1.0 

First  veneration 

64 

2 

,  ,   .   .f  , 

8 

4.7 

105 
3 

2 

1.0 

Second  generation 

Swiss 

140 

15 

ia7 

610 

81 

5.1 

Firit  BW»*mtk>n 

06 
44 

8 
7 

&8 
15.0 

290 
820 

10 
12 

6.6 

Second  generation 

3.8 

WmUh  ..  

154 

12 

7.8 

400 

22 

4.5 

First  eeneration 

104 
50 

6 
6 

&8 
12.0 

257 
233 

15               i^A 

Second  generation 

7 

8.0 

Other  foreign  * 

104 

10 

0.6 

65 

5 

7.7 

01 
13 

0 

1 

0.0 
7.7 

57 

8 

4 
1 

7.0 

Second  feneration .  x ,   . . 

(«) 

Native  negro 

235 

46 

10i6 

10 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  numb^  Involved. 
t>  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norw^^ian. 

Of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  shown  in  the  fore- 
going table  as  residing  in  Cleveland  the  proportion  that  had  borne 
no  children  was  15.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  white  women  of  foreign 

[)arentage  it  was  6.3  per  cent,  a  much  smaller  proportion.  In  the  48 
argely  rural  counties  the  difference  between  tnese  two  classes  is  not 
very  great,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  having  borne  no 
children  as  compared  with  5.1  per  cent  of  the  white  women  of  for- 
eign parentage. 

For  nearly  all  classes  the  percentage  of  married  women  bearing  no 
children  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  citv  of  Cleveland  than  in  the 
rural  counties.  In  the  case  of  native  white  women  the  percentage 
for  Cleveland  was  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

These  comparisons  indicate  in  a  striking  way  the  effect  which 
city  life  and  environment  have  had  in  reducmg  the  fecundity  of  the 
native  American  people.  In  the  rural  counties  the  childless  married 
women  of  native  American  stock  are  hardly  more  numerous  propor- 
tionately than  those  of  foreign  parentage;  but  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  in  this  respect  is  very 
marked^  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  cited  above,  aivd  tbda  c,Qi\!w- 
trast  anses  largely  from  the  decline  in  the  fecundity  oi'woiikeiio^  K3fi«t- 
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Greek  Padrone  System  in  the  United  States. 


^i^esting  themselves  of  only  their  coats  and  shoes.  Two  of  the 
"  *a."ve  to  remain  up  to  wash  the  dirty  rags  used  at  the  shop  and 
^-kxem  around  the  stove  to  dry,  so  that  they  may  be  available  f< 
-'h.«  following  day. 

In  some  rew  places  beds  and  sheets  are  used,  and  the  boy 
under  fair  conditions;  these  are  exceptions,  however,  and  occ 
places  run  by  Greeks  who  are  somewhat  Americanized,  'are  ma 
and  have  their  wives  taking  care  of  the  living  quarters. 

Some  padrones  running  shoe-shining  establisnments  in  the  bu 

sections  of  the  larger  cities,  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars  in  r 

lodge  their  help  nearly  an  hour's  walking  distance  from  their 

ot  business,  and  as  no  car  fares  arc  allowed  by  the  padrones,  th< 

liave  to  walk.    The  time  consumed  in  covering  this  distance  th< 

pay  bv  loss  of  sleep,  that  is,  they  have  to  get  up  early  enou 

nave  breakfast,  walk  downtown,  and  be  in  the  business  d 

in  time  to  open  the  shops  by  6  or  6.30  a.  m.    They  have  to 

every  day  in  the  year,  as  they  are  permitted  no  days  off.    In  a 

many  shops  the  boys  are  not  continuously  at  work  and  are  er 

to  get  breathing  spells,  but  they  are  nevertheless  confined  to  the 

during  the  entire  year.     So  absolute  is  this  confinement  in  most 

that  W)ys  have  been  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  same  city 

or  four  years  and   upward  and  yet  their  knowledge  of  th< 

ihey  live  in  is  limited  entirely  to  their  work  place,  their  '. 

quarters,  and  the  streets  they  traverse  in  going  to  and  from  worl 

Padrones  forbid  the  boys  to  have  much  to  say  to  Greeks 

ing  to  the  shop  unless  the  padrones  are  present.    By  this  mes 

complete  isolation  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  help  in  ignora] 

the  English  language  and  the  labor  conditions  in  this  country,  tl: 

preventing  them  from  receiving  information  by  contact  with  p< 

of  their  own  race  and  learning  that  they  can  io  better  in  other 

pations  and  elsewhere.    The  Ik)Js  are  constantly  watched  by  eith 

pdrone,  the  manager,  or  relatives  of  the  padrone;  in  every  shoe 

ujg  place  the  i)adrone  has  relatives  laboring  for  him  who  act  a^ 

on  the  other  boys.    The  moment  an  outsider  engagers  a  lx)y  in  con 

tion  those  interested  crowd  around  to  hear.     In  nearly  all  insi 

the  boys  refuse  to  answer  questions  concerning  their  ages  and 

^ork  in  the  presence  of  the  padrone  or  his  spies;  if  they  do  ai 

thev  lie,  makmg  such  false  statements  as  they  have  been  mstruc 

Daake  by  their  employer.     To  frustrate  further  any  attempts  o 

aiders  to  induce  them  to  leave,  either  for  places  or  like  cliarac 

for  other  occupations,  many  padrones  insist  on  reading,  or  h 

their  managers  read,  all  letters  the  boys  receive  while  in  their  ei 

ftnd  likewise  examine  letters  they  send  out,  not  excei)ting  the 

their  parents.    Through  this  method  the  padrones  are  enabled  t< 

^€nt  complaints  against  themselves  from  the  boys  to  tlu^ir  ])are 

Greece,  whose  good  will  the  padrones  are  anxious  to  retain. 

dislike  to  have  it  reported  in  Greece  that  thev  are  mistreating 

help,  as  information  travels  from  village  to  vilIn<ro  easily  find  c 

^  tendency  to  blacklist  the*"      "    '^^by  closing  in  a   measure 

source  of  procuring  new  rec  some  instances  boys  are  i 

<^Ily  punished  by  padrones  ises  are  not  frequent. 
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their  leaders  or  padrones  and  who  submitted  to  conditions  which 
laborers  fully  comprehending  their  rights  would  not  be  likely  to 
tolerate.  In  this  way  the  term  "  padrone  system  "  came  to  embrace 
laborers  of  other  nationalities  among  which  conditions  existed  similar 
to  those  found  among  the  Italians. 

EXTENT  OF  SYSTEM!  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RACES  TO  WHICH  IT  18 

AT  PRESENT  CONFINED. 

The  padrone  system  in  the  IJi^ited  States  is  at  {^resent  ronfined  to 
races  or  peoples  that  havb  little  aptitude  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  Englisn.    I^orance  of  the  language  naturally  impedes  the  prog- 
i*ess  of  such  alien  races,  and  in  inanv  cases  they  do  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  standard  fey  contact  with  American  wore- 
men.    As  a  rule,  during  their  first  few  years'  residence  in  the  United 
States  they  live  in  an  atmosphere  almost  as  foreign  to  American 
standards  as  if  they  still  lived  in  their  own  country. 
/'During  the  earlier  Italian  immigration  movement  to  the  United 
States  the  padrone  system  flourished  among  laborers  of  that  race  in 
this  country,  but  as  more  progressive  colonies  were  established  the 
evil  diminished  rapidly,  and  now  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  are  found. 
These  cases  as  a  rule  are  confined  to  children,  women,  or  men  em- 
ployed as  organ  ffrinders.    Contact  and  association  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  ]^ractical  disappearance  of 
the  padrone  system  among  Italians  in  this  country,  although  the 
Italian  Government  and  various  organizations  of  Italians  were  also 
influential  in  this  regard.    Among  Italians  the  padrone  system  was 
mostly  confined  to  laborers  employed  on  railroads  and  by  Italian 
contractors,  but  this  phase  of  the  system  has  largely  disappeared. 

The  system  was  also  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  among 
Syrians,  and  the  padrones  had  under  their  control  a  considerable 
number  of  people  of  that  race  engaged  in  peddling  notions  and  dry 
goods  in  large  cities  and  in  the  country.  The  peddlers  were  usually 
controlled  by  merchants  who  furnished  them  with  peddling  boxes 
and  merchandise  and  sent  them  out  daily  to  peddle.  Usually  these 
peddlers  were  paid  a  monthly  or  yearly  salary,  but  some  worked  on  t 
commission  basis.  Thc}^  were  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expense  of 
the  merchants  and  lived  generally  under  insanitary  conditionN 
This  exploitation  has  in  recent  years  been  abandoned,  for  peddling 
has  ceased  to  be  as  profitable  as  it  was  in  the  past.  The  old  peddlers 
have  learned  enough  to  refuse  to  submit  to  such  control  by  others  of 
their  race  and  the  Syrian  immigrants  now  coming  to  the  United 
States  usually  prefer  to  work  in  factories  and  on  railroads  rathiff 
than  to  attempt  to  earn  their  living  by  peddling.  The  padrone  sys- 
tem was  also  operated  in  tlie  past  among  some  of  the  Austrian  races 
or  peoples,  but  now  it  is  found  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases  among 
Italians,  Syrians,  or  Austrians. 

The  system  at  the  present  time  is  operated  in  the  United  States 
among  I^ulgarians,  Turks,  Macedonians,  Greeks,  and  Mexicans,  and* 
as  previously  stated,  in  some  cases  among  Austrians  and  ItalianSi 
Among  Bulgarians  and  Turks  it  is  confined  to  the  New  EnglAod 
States,  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  some  other  sections  of 
the  West,  and  while  now  on  the  decline,  it  still  affects  to  some  extent 
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Tablb  14. — Women  under  45  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yearSj  clasHfied  by 
parentaq4  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  ana  per  cent  oearing 
epecified  number  of  children — Continued. 

OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900-€ontlnued. 


NatloDAlity  (SB  detennlDied  bv 
oouniry  of    birth    of    both 
iwrcnts). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
ohiidren 

3to5 
Children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

White  of  foreign  parentage- 
Continued. 
Scotch 

268 

86 

125 

57 

32.1 

46.6 

21.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

169 
99 

47 
39 

76 
49 

46 
11 

27.8 
39.4 

45.0 
49.5 

27.2 
11.1 

Swedish 

108 

28 

49 

31 

25.9           45.4 

28.7 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
3 

27 

1 

47 
2 

31 

25.7 

44.8 

29.6 

Swiss 

610 

127 

269 

214 

20.8 

44.1 

35.1 

First  mention 

Second  generation 

290 
320 

49 

78 

118 

151 

123 

91 

16.9 
24.4 

40.7 
47.2 

42.4 
28.4 

Welsh 

490 

129 

249 

112 

26.3 

50.8 

22.9 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

257 
233 

61 
68 

123 
126 

73 
39 

23.7 
29.2 

47.9 
54.1 

28.4 
16.7 

Other  foreign  ^ 

65 

16 

29 

20 

24.6 

44.6 

30.8 

First  generation 

57 
8 

13 
3 

27 
2 

17 
3 

22.8 

47.4 
(•) 

29.8 
(•) 

Natiye  negro 

19 

6 

6                7 

31.6 

31.6 

36.8 

• 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
b  French  uEtnadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Cleveland 
here  considered,  1,853,  or  59.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  than  2 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  children  or  none  at  all.  The 
number  bearing  more  than  5  cliildren  was  194,  or  only  6.3  per  cent. 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  corresponding 
percentages  are  25.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2,808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the  rural 
counties  of  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  nad  not  more  than  2 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  5.  For  the 
16,235  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  are  the 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  forei^  parentage 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  m  Cleveland 
and  the  rural  counties.  The  percentage  bearing  not  more  than  2 
children  is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  the  per- 
centage bearing  more  than  5  cluldren  is  larger  in  the  first  genera- 
tion than  in  the  second,  wliile  the  percentage  bearing  from  3  to  5 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generations. 

Large  families — of  more  than  5  children — are  found  to  be  more 
common  in  country  than  city  with  the  native  American  mothers, 
but  less  common  with  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage.  In  Cleveland 
the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  possessing  lareg  familiea  wea 
hut  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rural  counties  16.8  per  eenXi.    aV^  \.^Qi^<3tNivssv^ 
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Tmmlm  15. — Wcmgn  wndtr45  ytanofcm  married  ten  to  nimteen  pean.daat^fied  by  parmt- 
age  and  noHvUg:  Totai  numbif  tabulated,  a/derage  nwmhef  ofchudten  oame,  average 
number  ofgean  married,  and  average  numoer  of  years  married  per  ehUd  borne — Con- 
tinued. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    igoo-Contlniied. 


itj  (at  datennlned  by  ootintry 
•(  birth  of  Iwlli  pHinta.) 


initte  of  fonign  pmeptife   ConttooBd. 


Flnt 


BBOflPBtlOll. 

idgeoentio 


FfafBt 


nneratlon. 
td  eeiMrttlo 


Msh. 


Ftiit  nonvidan. . 
idKeiDBntioi 


Seoood  geoflratioD.. 

Itidlaii 

Flnt  BBiieratton.... 
Seooad  geoeratloa.. 

PolJWi. 


Flnt  0Ri0rBttm. .. 
Seeoad  geDflratloii. 


Fint  ffeneretioiD. 
ideeiieratlo 


Seeond  generatloii. 
Bootcb. 


First  gjBnenitioii. . . 
Seoond  generatfon. 


BwwUsh 
Fint 


Ftnt  EBDenitloii. . . 
Seaoaid  genemtion. 


Fint  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 


Welsh 
ruTSt 


Flnt  generation. . . 
Seeond  generation. 


Other  foralgn  ft. 


Finrt  generation. . . 
Seeond  generation. 


^aitlT«  negro. 


Total 
nnmber 
tabu- 
lated. 


6,125 


8,708 
3,428 

tt2 


796 
14 


1,858 


1,019 
8» 


231 


224 
7 


«81 


917 
14 

273 


286 
7 


208 


219 
60 


66 


64 
2 


140 


96 
44 


154 


104 
50 


104 


91 
13 


285 


GUldren  borne. 


"■ — r 


Number. 


26,261 


17,406 
7,845 

8,719 


8,678 
8,222 


4,916 
3,306 


1,000 


1,069 
31 


5,684 


5,629 
55 

1,«B5 


1,469 
26 


915 


782 
133 


Ayenge 

per 
married 
woman. 


4.1 


4.7 
8.2 


4.6 
2.9 

Ti" 


4.8 
3.9 


4.7 


4.7 


(•) 


6.1 


6.1 
8.9 

5.4 


5.5 


(•) 


3.4 


3.6 
2.7 


242 


238 

4 


482 


350 
132 


514 


386 
128 


415 


367 
48 


634 


3.7 


3.7 


(•) 


3.4 


3.6 
3.0 


3.3 


3.7 
2.6 


4.0 


4.0 
3.7 


2.7 


Yean  married. 


Number. 


86,137 


52,682 
83,455 

11,112 


10,921 
191 

25,846 


14,272 
11,574 


3,060 


2,994 


13,007 


12,833 
174 

3,891 


3,798 
98 


3,764 


3,091 
073 


854 


832 
22 


2,001 


1,369 
632 


2,148 


1,476 
672 


1,432 


1,269 
163 


Average 

per 
married 
woman. 


14.1 


14.2 
18.8 

13.7 


13.7 
13.6 

13.9 


14.0 
13.8 


13.3 


13.4 


14.0 


14.0 
12.4 

14.3 


14.3 


14.0 


14.1 
13.5 


12.9 


13.0 


14.3 


14.3 
14.4 


13.9 


14.2 
13.4 


13.8 


13.9 
17.5 


Average 
nnmber 
of  yean 
manled 
perohild 
borne. 


3,190 


13.0 


8.4 


3.0 
4.8 

To 


8.0 
4.7 

Tl 


2.9 
8.5 


2.8 


(•) 


2.8 


2.8 


2.3 
3.2 

To 


2.6 


(•) 


4.1 


4.0 
5.1 


3.5 


(•) 


3.5 


4.2 


3.9 
4.8 


4.2 


3.8 
5.3 

TJ 


3.6 
3.4 

5.0 


a  Not  eomputed,  owing  to  small  nimiber  involved. 
t  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwe^an. 
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Table  16. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  daseUied  by  parent- 
aye  and  nativity:  Total  number  talnUated,  average  number  of  children  borne,  average 
number  of  years  married,  and  average  number  of  years  married  per  child  borne— Con,  , 

OHIO:  «d  iiURAL  COUNTIES.    lOOO-Gontlntied. 


Total 

number 

Ubu- 

lated. 

Ghildrao  borne. 

• 

Tears  married. 

Average 
number 
of  yean 
married 
per  child 
borne. 

binh  of  bota  perents). 

Number. 

Ayerage 

per 
married 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

White  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 
Kusian 

42 

227 

6.4 

606 

14.4 

2.7 

First  generation 

1 

217 
10 

6.4 
(•) 

3.8 

671 
36 

14.3 
(•) 

2.6 

Second  eeneration. 

(«) 

Bootch . . , 

266 

1,030 

3,781 

14.1 

8.7 

First  generation 

100 
00 

706 
826 

4.2 
8.3 

4.8 

2,370 
1,402 

1,411 

14.1 
14.2 

8.4 

Second  generation,  x 

4.8 

Swedish 

108 

467 

13.1 

8.0 

First  generation 

106 
3 

466 
11 

4.3 

1,375 
36 

13.1 
(•) 

8.0 

Second  generation. 

(•) 

Swlai 

610 

2,801 

4.6 

8,646 

14.2 

8.1 

Flnrt feneration  ..^ 

200 
320 

400 

1,460 
1,342 

1,043 

6.0 
4.2 

4.0 

4,002 
4,668 

6,801 

14.1 
14.2 

14.1 

3.8 

Second  generation.          ...  ...  .. 

8.4 

Welsh 

3.6 

First  generation 

267 
233 

1,108 
840 

4.8 

3.6 

8,700 
3,101 

14.4 
13.7 

8.4 

Second  generation 

8.8 

65 

280 

4.3 

041 

14.6 

3.4 

First  generation 

67 
8 

246 
34 

4.8 

(•) 

816 
126 

14.3 

8.8 

Second  generation 

(«) 

Native  negro 

10 

06 

6.1 

264 

13.0 

2.8 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
h  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

The  final  columns  in  the  foregomg  tables  indicate  the  average 
number  of  years  of  married  life  to  each  child  borne.  This  averap^e 
eliminf^tes  distinctions  arising  from  the  different  average  duration 
of  married  life  of  different  classes  or  nationaUties  and  furnishes  a  fair 
basis  for  a  coinparative  study  of  fecundity.  The  smaller  this  average 
the  more  proline  is  a  class  as  regards  childbearing. 

In  Cleveland,  the  average  was  5.9  years  for  the  native  white  women 
of  native  parentage,  3.2  years  for  the  white  women  of  foreign  parent- 
age, and  5  years  for  the  native  negro  women.  For  the  first  genera- 
tion of  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  average  number  of  years  mar- 
ried per  child  borne  was  3  and  for  the  second  generation  4.1,  indicat- 
ing a  fecundity  on  the  part  of  the  first  generation  over  a  third 
greater  than  that  on  the  part  of  the  second.  With  the  exception  of  the 
English  Canadian  and  ^' Other  foreign''  women,  the  average  was 
smaller  in  the  first  generation  of  every  foreign  nationality  than  in  the 
second. 

The  smallest  average  shown  in  Cleveland,  that  is,  the  fastest  rate 
of  childbearing,  is  that  of  the  Polish  women  of  the  first  generation, 
who  bear  children  at  the  rate  of  one  ©very  2.S  y^wc^.    TVji&x^^fcSs^ 
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Table  17. — Women  under  4^  yean  of  age  married  more  than  one  year,  claeHfied  by 

parentage:  Number  tabulated. 

lONNSSOTA:  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  21  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1000. 


AU 

Natfre  idilte  of  natlre  parentage. 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

Aostrlan 

B(dianlan 

Canadian,  English 

Canadian.  Fnoeh 

Danish. 

English 

Finnish 

Qerman. 

Irish 

N(vwegian 

PWish 

Russian. 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Swtn •. 

Welsh 

Otherioreigna 

NitiTe  negro 


Number  in— 

f  birth  of  both  parents). 

• 

Min- 
neapolis. 

Rural 

counties. 

21,615 

82,354 

5,035 

15,528 

264 

114 

G02 

435 

295 

500 

64 

3.061 

l,7(iC 

2,833 

186 

301 

ISO 

4,446 

70 

67 

236 

152 

3,852 

28,400 

381 

1,650 
457 

324 

1,258 

537 

233 

12,323 

2,152 

5,104 

680 

357 

171 

2,203 

163 

100 

136 

6 

a  French,  Hungarian,  and  Italian. 

The  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  classified  in  the  foregoing 
table  are  further  clasfiified  in  the  next  table  as  the  first  and  second 
generations — that  is,  as  foreign-bom  and  native: 

Table  18. — WkUe  women  of  foreign  parentage  under  45  years  of  age  married  more  than 
(me  year^  classified  by  parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabutatedjUumber  in  first 
generation  {horn  abroad),  and  number  in  second  generation  {bom  in  United  States), 

MINNESOTA:  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  21  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1000. 


NaticmaUt 


J  (as  detennined  by  oountry  of 
birth  of  both  parents). 


All 

Aortrlan.. 

Bohemian 

Cteadian,  English 
Csoadian,  French. 

DuMl 

Eagiidi 

Finnish 

QcciuaiL... 

IiWi 

ICdrs 
FoUh 


Minneapolis. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


15.5^ 


3. 
1. 
2, 


4, 


204 
114 
602 
435 
205 
500 
64 
061 
766 
833 
186 
301 
180 
446 
70 
67 
236 


Number  In— 


First 
genera- 
tion. 


10,331 


234 

83 

420 

234 

256 

201 

60 

1,270 

506 

2,164 

156 

380 

122 

3,884 

38 

23 

201 


Second 
genera- 
tion. 


5,107 


30 
31 

182 

201 
30 

200 

4 

1.782 

1,260 

060 
30 
11 
67 

562 
41 
44 
35 


Rural  counties. 


Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


2S,490 


381 

l.(V50 

457 

324 

1,258 

537 

233 

12.323 

2.152 

5,104 

688 

357 

171 

2,203 

163 

IGO 

136 


Number  in— 


First 
genera- 
tion. 


14.903 


\ 


291 

1,003 

258 

1G3 

1.053 

198 

227 

5.5(>4 

344) 

2,825 

549 

323 

81 

1.837 

64 

41 

80 


Second 
genera- 
tion. 


\ 


13.593 


00 

656 

190 

161 

205 

339 

6 

0.750 

1.806 

2,360 

140 

34 

00 

456 

00 

128 


oFreoct,  Hungarian,  and  Italian. 
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Tabub  19. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
cfci/drwi-— Continued.  • 


MINNESOTA:  MINNBAPOLIS  AND  21  RURAL  COUNTIES.   IMO-Gontinued. 

IClnneapolia. 

Rural  ooonttes. 

rattonalltv  (as  detennined  bv  ooontryof 
birth  of  both  parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Bearing  no  chOdran. 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Bearing  noohildxen. 

• 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Hilte  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 
Polish 

71 

6 

8.5 

328 

5 

1.6 

First  generation 

62 
9 

6 

9.7 

291 
37 

5 

1.7 

fteoond  ceneratlon. 

RYBHrian ..... 

173 

6 

3.5 

168 

3 

1.8 

First  generation 

172 

1 

6 

3.5 

165 
8 

3 

1.8 

Second  generation 

Scotch 

97 

10 

10.3 

81                 4 

4.9 

First  generation 

03 
34 

7 
3 

11.1 
&8 

44 
37 

3 
1 

6.8 

Second  generaUon. 

2.7 

Swedish 

1.810 

100 

5.5 

959 

24 

2.6 

First  generation 

1,078 
132 

91 
9 

5.4 
6.8 

837 
122 

IB 
8 

1.9 

Second  generation 

6.6 

flwiw 

36 

2 

5.6 

72 

2 

2.8 

First  generation 

22 
14 

1 
1 

4.5 

7.1 

32 

40 

1 
1 

8.1 

Second  generation 

2.6 

Welsh 

42 

4 

9.5 

78 

2 

2.6 

First  veneration 

15 
27 

2 
2 

13.3 
7.4 

17 
61 

Second  generation 

2 

33 

Other  foreinia 

108 

9 

8.3 

65 

First  generation 

90 

18 

7 
2 

7.8 
11.1 

41 
24 

Second  generation 

..........'........•• 

' 

Native  negro 

47 

9 

19.1 

2 

1          (b^ 

1       ^  ' 

a  French,  ITungarlan,  and  Italian. 


b  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involred. 


In  Minneapolis  out  of  2,469  native  white  women  of  native  parentage 
who  liad  been  married  between  10  and  19  years,  314  had  had  no 
children.  This  is  a  proportion  of  12.7  per  cent,  or  about  1  in  8.  For 
the  corresponding  class  of  wliite  women  of  foreign  parentage  the 

Eercentage  having  no  children  was  6.9,  or  a  ratio  of  about  1  in  14. 
n  the  rural  counties  of  Minnesota  5.1  per  cent  of  the  native  white 
women  of  native  parentage  had  borne  no  children,  as  compared  with 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  white  women  of  foreign  parentage.  Both  in 
Minneapolis  and  the  rural  counties  the  proportion  of  childlessness 
was  about  twice  as  great  for  the  women  of  native  parentage  as  for 
the  women  of  foreign  parentage. 

For  all  the  classes  distinguished  in  the  table,  except  the  first 

feneration  of  Irish,  the  proportion  of  women  bearing  no  children  was 
igher  in  the  city  tlian  in  the  rural  counties.  For  the  native  white 
women  the  proportion  was  more  tlian  twice  as  rrreat  in  the  city;  for 
the  women  of   foreign   parentage  two  and  a  half   times   as   great* 
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Appendix. 
~^^^  loan  contract  op  600  drachmae. 

In  New  Corinth  and  in  my  notarial  office,  located  in  the  hous< 
Angelike  I.  Angelopoulou,  Jfo.  7  Saviour  st.,  on  the  14th  daj 
March,  year  1907,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  before  me,  GeiraBimc 
Dasios,  duly  authorized  notary  public  for  Corinth,  wherein  I  re 
and  hold  office,  personally  appeared  as  parties  of  the  first  p 
Stephanos  L  Kaplanis,  land-nolder,  resident  of  New  Corinth, 
known  to  me,  and  as  parties  of  the  second  part,  George  D.  Elc 
Demetrios  I.  Siachras,  and  Athanasios  loan.  Siachras,  farmers,  kn< 
to  me  and  residing  at  Aylokerizes  of  Xamilia,  Corinth,  and  asked 
to  draw  up  this,  the  present  document,  by  which  the  party  of  the  : 
part  and  the  parties  of  the  second  part  in  the  presence  of  the  lay 
witnesses,  Panayoti  Katjouli,  land-holder,  resident  of  old  Cori 
and  George  Skouteri,  newspaper  agent,  resident  of  New  Cori 
known  to  me,  mutually  agreed  to  the  foUowirfg:  That  the  part^ 
the  second  part,  of  the  contracting  parties,  consisting  of  Georg« 
Elenis,  Demetrios  I.  Siachras,  and  Athanasios  loan.  Siachras,  b< 
in  need  of  funds  so  that  Demetrios  I.  Siachras  may  go  to  Amei 
borrowed  and  received  from  the  party  of  the  first  part,  Stephanc 
Kaplanis,  600  drachmae  today  in  cash,  some  time  before  tnis  h 
but  not  in  my  presence  and  office,  as  they  have  admitted,  which  t 
promise  and  become  bound  jointly  and  severally,  waiving  the  r 
to  contend  for  a  division  of  responsibility,  to  pay  to  the  party  of 
first  part,  their  creditor,  Stephanos  I.  Klaplanis,  at  the  expiratioi 
six  months  from  date  without  interest  and  if  not  paid  then  to  d 
the  interest  thenceforth  of  12%  per  annum  until  paid,  as  per  ag 
ment  between  the  contracting  parties.  It  was  further  mutu 
agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  the  party  of  the  sec 
part  is  to  pay  off  the  aforesaid  loan  in  the  following  manner:  7 
uemefrios  I,  Siachras  must,  and  is  herehy  hound.,  to  go  to  Ka 
City,  of  America,  and  there  personally  labor  in  the  factories  o] 
works  of  George  and  Theodore  I.  Kaplanis,  brothers,  who  re 
there:  And  from  his  com,pensation  or  wages  he  shall  leave  e\ 
month  a  sum,  of  money  in  proportion  and  keep  this  up  until  the  j 
ftient  of  the  aforesaid  loan  is  completed,  receiving  from  them  n 
lar  and  properly  signed  receipts  attesting  the  deposit  of  s^ich  moi 
with  the  brothers,  George  and  Theodore  Kaplanis;  otherwise  in 
event  that  the  aforesaid  debtor  docs  not  go  to  Kansas  City  of  Ame 
to  enter  the  service  of  Kaplanis  Brothers,  but  goes  to  another  p 
and  labors  for  others  or  in  the  event  that  the  dcMor  does  not  go  ti 
(to  America)  at  all,  then  thin  loan  and  instrument  ?•?  to  he  conslfh 
im^m^diately  due,  and  fully  in  force  for  an  iinmcdJntr  drwand  he 
the  expiration  of  the  six  months  period  ahorrfiaiii^  and  further 
loan  of  GOO  drachmae  will  heroine  r\<tt  onhj  colli dihlr  and  suhjcf 
an  immediate  demand  hut  the  interest  of  12*}  pt  r  annum-  trill  r 
menee  from  the  date  hereof  and  continue  until  puid.  And  in  o: 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  those  000  draclniiao  and  interest  thei 
George  D.  Elenis  conveys  the  right  to  Stephanos  I.  Kaplanis  to  re( 
a  first  mortgage — waiving  the  right  of  being  notified  of  such  actic 
on  his  following  real  estate  property:  (1)  On  4  acres  of  land  nc 
planted  in  vines,  located  at  Paliambola,  district  of  Xamilia,  mu 
pality  of  Corinth,  surrounded  with  rocky  groiuul  awd  pto^x^ 
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Dem.  Liapi.  (2)  On  three  acres  of  land  also  newly  planted  in  vines, 
located  at  Agios  Athanasios,  in  the  same  jurisdiction  and  adjoining 
the  property  of  K.  Louti,  Ekaterina  Ath.  Tsantilla,  Theod.  Marcello 
and  roclcs.     (3)  On  a  three-acre  vineyard,  located  at  Magoula,  same 

i'urisdiction  and  adjoining  property  of  Ath.  Demon  Demetr.  Leka, 
f.  Nichalopoulo  and  a  street,  which  vineyard  is  also  designated  by 
the  product  taxation  No.  of  1899  as  No.  467.  (4)  On  14  olive  ti-ees, 
located  at  Galataki,  in  Galataki  district,  municipality  of  Sofikou  and 
the  land  they  occupy,  which  adjoins  the  property  or  Ath.  Kolopasta, 
N.  Markellou,  A.  Anagnostopoulo,  and  a  river.  (5)  On  five  other 
olive  trees,  including  the  land,  located  at  Armyre,  in  same  jurisdi^ 
tion  and  municipality,  a  little  above  the  church  and  adjoining  the 
property  of  G.  Daniel  and  I.  Files.  (6)  One  olive  tree  oi  great  ace, 
near  the  church  of  Armyre  and  on  the  farm  of  Anas.  Dante;  the 
mortgages  recorded  on  the  above  property  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  this  the  present  document  is  cancelled.  All  of  the  above 
terms  and  stipulations  having  been  stated  and  accepted  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  this  present  document  was  drawn  up,  which  having 
been  duly  read  within  hearing  of  all  concerned  and  affirmed,  was 
si^ed  by  all,  save  by  George  D.  Elenis,  who  duly  declared  his 
iUiteracy. 

The  contracting  parties: 

AtHAN    I.    SlACHBAS. 

Dem.  Siachhas. 

Stef.  Kaflanis. 
The  witnesses : 

P.  Katsoulis, 
George  S.  Kouteris. 

The  notary : 

Geb.  I.  Dasios. 

Copy  issued  for  use  by  the  authorities  in  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
offices  in  conformity  to  their  order  No.  6683. 
New  Corinth  Sept.  21,  1909. 
The  notary  for  Corinth : 
[seal.]      "  G.  I.  Dasios. 

I  cei-tify  that  the  above  is  the  signature  of  Mp.  Gerasimos  Dasios, 
official  notary  public  at  Corinth,  Greece. 
Washington,  April  4th,  1910. 
The  Minister  or  Greece : 
[Seal  of  the  Greek  Legation.]  L.  A.  CoROMHiOS. 
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Table  21. — Wcmen  tuukr  4S  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  ycort,  damUiei  hf 
pareniaae  and  nofmte:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  oent  oearing 
epeexfied  number  ofekudren — Continued. 

MINNS80TA:  21  RURAL  GOUNTIBa.    IWO-Ooottniwl. 


NftUonaUty  (as  dfltarmliied  by 
country  of  birth  of  both  par- 
ento). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

• 

Number  buying 

Fer  cent  bearing— 

Notmon 

than  2 
children. 

8to6 
<AiUdnn. 

Man 

tlian6 
children. 

Not  mora 

than  2 
children. 

Sto6 
chUdron. 

MOKt 

than  6 
chUdreB. 

White  of  foreign  parantasB— 
Continued. 
Scotch 

81 

20 

43 

18 

34.7 

63.1 

22.2 

First  generation 

Seoona  generation 

44 
37 

11 
0 

21 
22 

12 
6 

382 

2&0 
24.3 

14.6 

47.7 
60.6 

•46.7 

27.8 
16.2 

Swedish 

959 

139 

438 

38.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

837 
122 

112 
27 

11 

378 
60 

34 

347 
36 

18.4 
211 

4&3 
49.2 

47.2 

41.6 
28.7 

Swiss 

72 

r 

16.3 

37.6 

Second  generation 

32 
40 

3 
8 

16 
19 

14 
13 

9.4 
30. 0 

46.9 
47.6 

47.4 

48.8 
32.6 

Welsh 

78 

22 

37 

19 

28.2 

24.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

17 
61 

3 
19 

8 
29 

6 
13 

17.6 
81.1 

47.1 
47.6 

86.8 

21.8 

Other  forehrno 

65 

7 

24 

34 

10.8 

36.9 

63.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

41 
24 

4 
3 

15 

9 

22 
12 

9.8 
12.5 

36.6 
37.6 

68.7 
60.0 

Native  neero 

2 

2 

("; 

a  French,  Hungarian,  and  Italian. 


^  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 


Of  the  2,469  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Minneapolis 
here  considered,  1,411,  or  57.1  per  cent,  haa  borne  not  more  than  2 
children,  if  any  at  all.  The  number  bearing  more  than  6  children 
was  146,  or  5.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  the  6,600  women  of  foreign 
parentage  the  corresponding  percentages  are  29.9  and  23.3. 

Of  the  1,439  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the  rural 
counties,  545,  or  37.9  per  cent,  had  borne  not  more  than  2  children, 
while  214,  or  14.9  per  cent,  haa  borne  more  than  5.  The  correspond- 
ing percentages  for  the  11,942  women  of  foreign  parentage  are  14.5 
and  43.8. 

While  in  Ohio  large  families — of  more  than  5  children — were  found 
to  be  more  common  in  country  than  city  with  the  native  American 
mothers,  but  less  common  with  mothers  of  foreign  parentage,  in  Min- 
nesota thev  are  more  common  in  the  country  for  all  classes  distin- 
guished  in  the  table.  Large  families  had  been  borne  by  5.9  per  cent 
of  the  native  white  mothers  in  Minneapolis  and  bv  14.9  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  rural  counties.  Of  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage, 
23.3  per  cent  in  the  citv  and  43.8  per  cent  in  the  country  had  large 
families.  For  practically  all  the  individual  foreign  nationalities,  too, 
the  percentage  of  mothers  having  large  families  was  larger  in  country 
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Tabls  22. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yeartf  classified  by 
parentage  and  noHvity:  Total  number  tabulatedy  average  number  of  children  borne, 
avtrape  nwmber  of  years  married,  and  average  number  of  years  married  per  ekild  borne — 
(}ontinued. 

MINNESOTA:  KINNEAPOLIS.    IMO-Continued. 


• 

Total 
numl>er. 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children  borne. 

Years  married. 

Average 
number 
of3rears 
married 
per  diild 
borne. 

NaltanalttY  (as  determined  by  coontiy  of 
Vbth  of  both  parents). 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

White  or  foraign  paie&ta«fr-ConthiQed. 

232 

662 

2.9 

3,256 

14  0 

49 

FIrrt  frnmntlon 

131 
101 

392 

270 

ao 

2.7 

1,858 
1,398 

14.2 

ia8 

47 

Seooo^  generatloo 

5.2 

Finnish... 

30 

143 

4.8 

403 

ia4 

2.8 

First  mnwratlon ....    ^  .  .  . 

30 

143 

4.8 

403 

ia4 

2L8 

fleoooHd  p^Tiffatlon ....   . 

_^^ 

Oennan 

1,328 

4,809 

ao 

18,674 

14.1 

a9 

First  noeratlon 

606 
720 

2,411 
2.398 

4.0 

a3 

8,553 
10,121 

141 
141 

ai^ 

fleoofia  generation '  x 

42- 

Irish...: 

847 

3,468 

4.1 

11,806 

ia9 

a4 

Flist  generation 

272 
575 

1,238 
2,230 

4.6 

ao 

3,815 
7,993 

140 

lao 

ai 

Seoond  generation 

3.0 

Norwegian 

1,140 

4,345 

a  8 

15,541 

lao 

a<^ 

Flnrt  generation 

960 
180 

3,744 
601 

a  9 
a  3 

13,214 
2.327 

ia8 

12.9 

a& 

Second  generation 

3.9 

Polish 

71 

385 

5.4 

1.007 

14  2 

2.6 

Flist  generation 

62 
9 

333 
52 

6.4 

(«) 

878 
129 

142 

(•) 

2.6 

(«) 

Russian 

173 

881 

5.1 

1        2,508 

145 

2.8 

First  generation 

172 

1 

880 

1 

5.1 

(•) 

2,498 
10 

145 

(•) 

2.8 

&60oad  generation 

(«) 

Scotch 

97 

271 

2.8 

1,346 

ia9 

ao 

First  generation 

63 
34 

182 
89 

2.9 
2.6 

869 

477 

ia8 

140 

48 

a4 

Swedish 

1,810 

7,045 

a9 

24,417 

ia5 

as 

First  generation 

1,678 
132 

6,633 
412 

4.0 

ai 

22,651 
1,766 

ia5 
ia4 

a4 

Seoonid  generation 

43 

Swiss 

36 

134 

a  7 

522 

146 

8.0 

First  generation 

22 
14 

88 
46 

4.0 

a3 

318 
204 

145 
146 

3.0 

4.4 

W^hih 

42 

111 

2.6 

582 

ia9 

6.2 

First  generation 

15 

27 

37 
74 

2.5 
2.7 

201 
381 

ia4 

141 

S.4 

Second  generation 

ai 

Other  fuelgn  b 

108 

466 

4.3 

1,487 

ia8 

a2 

First  generation 

90 
18 

423 
43 

4.7 
2.4 

1,240 
247 

ia8 
ia7 

2.0 

a7 

Native  neero 

47 

117 

2.5 

590 

12.6 

ao 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 


b  Fxencb,  Hungarian,  and  Italian. 
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the  purpose  of  verifying  the  data  received  from  other  sources  and  to 
determine  the  general  conception  of  the  immi^ant  banker  as  regards 
his  relation  to  the  public  welfare.  Many  of  these  informants  fur- 
nished valuable  opinions  and  information. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  field  work  as  described  above,  corre- 
spondence was  undertaken  with  the  various  state  banking  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  legal  status  of  Uie  immi- 
grant banker  in  each  State,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  every 
phase  of  the  study  as  complete  and  general  as  possible. 

It  should  be  stated  that  prior  to  this  investigation  the  subject  of 
banking  as  practiced  by  immi^ants  had  become  one  for  nave  cod- 
sideration  in  the  State  of  New  York,  particularly  in  New  York  City, 
where  these  concerns  flourish  as  they  do  nowhere  else.  Careful  in- 
vestigations had  been  conducted  there  by  both  state  and  federal  aa- 
thorities.  The  bulk  of  the  time  of  the  present  investigation,  there- 
fore, was  spent  in  communities  outside  of  New  York  City,  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  business  elsewhere,  rather 
tlian  in  the  city  itself  where  the  methods  had  been  more  clearly 
brought  to  light.  The  results  of  the  New  York  investigations,  how- 
ever, were  supplemented  and  confirmed  by  additional  inquiries. 

NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION   OF  BANKS. 

Investigation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  oounti^ 
at  the  present  time  at  least  2,625  concerns  doing  a  so-called  immi- 
grant banking  business.  This  total  has  been  arrived  at  through  a 
partial  enumeration  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission,  in  connexion 
with  information  received  from  authoritative  sources,  such  as  state 
bank  commissioners  and  banking  houses  with  which  the  immigrant 
concerns  correspond,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  multi- 
tude of  saloon  keepers,  etc.,  who  may  be  holding  deposits  for  safe- 
keeping or  even,  in  a  quiet  way,  receiving  money  for  transmission 
abroad.  The  table  which  follows  indicates  the  approximate  number 
of  those  concerns  in  the  various  States  so  far  as  disdosed  by  the  Com- 
mission's investigation. 

Table  2. — Apvrojcimatc  nvmhrr  of  immigrrint  hanking  concerns  disclosed  bui^ 

Connniasion'ff    investigation,    by    IStatcs. 


state. 

Xmnber. 

15 
15 
05 

275 
40 
10 
20 
20 
10 

175 
65 
50 
40 

State. 

Xoinb* 

California 

Nebraska 

N 

Color.i'lo 

New  Jlampshire 
New  Jersey 

U 

Coiinocticiit 

9 

IHlnoLs 

New  York 

«l,tf 

Imliana 

j  Ohio 

tf 

Iowa 

■  Pennsylvania 

0 

Kansas 

Rhode  Island ' 

% 

Maine 

,  West  Virginia  . . 
1  Wisconsin 

V 

Maryland 

« 

Massachusetts 

other  States  ano 
1            Total 

ITerritories  <» 

ff 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

-75 

Missouri 

«  From  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Immiirratlon  of  the  State  of  New  York.  ^ 

^  In  this  Kroup  are  included  nil  States  and  Territories  in  which  there  were  knovBtJ 
t>e  one  or  more,  but  where  there  was  no  doflnlte  knowledse  of  as  many  at  10,  imalttti^ 
banks.  The  number  includes  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Delaware,  Dlitrlct  of  Coloalil*' 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Ix>ui8iana,  Montana.  Neyada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakpta.  Ok!aho0% 

't*Kon.    South   Dakota,   Tennessee,   Texas,   Utah,    Vermont,   Virginia,    Waamiiftoa.  tm 

'oming. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  foregoing  table  does 
represent  a  complete  census  of  unmigrant  banks.    The  estimate 
each  State  was  based  upon  evidence  of  a  certain  number,  with 
stantiaUy  no  allowance  for  the  existence  of  others  of  which  defi 
information  was  not  at  hand.*    Each  State  was  considered  separa' 
without  any  attempt  at  establishing  a  proportion  among  them. 
the  case  of  New  York,  the  fibres  of  the  recent  state  commissioi 
immigration  were  accepted,  out  the  estimates  in  every  other 
resulted  from  the  present  inquiry. 

It  is  seen  that  there  are  very  few  immigrant  banks  in  the  Sout 
Southwest,  or  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  States, 
great  majority  being  found  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Ri 
In  California  there  are,  besides  the  15  concerns  appearing  in 
estimate,  a  number  of  Japanese  banks,  but  they  arc,  according  to 
state  commissioner,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
hence  subject  to  examination  and  control.    There  is  evidence  to  ! 

g)rt  the  belief  that  the  large  floating  immigrant  population  of 
orthwestem  States  generally  maintains  relations  with  bank 
eastern  distributing  centers. 

RACES  PBEDOMIKATING  AS  BANKERS. 

The  immigrant  bank  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  races  con 
from  southern  and  eastern  European  countries,  which  races  at 
present  time  constitute  the  bulk  of  laborers  in  almost  all  great  in 
trial  centers  where  foreign-bom  workers  predominate.  Estab! 
ments-of  this  nature  have  not  at  any  time  l^een  conducted  for  in 
grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  northern  and  western  E 
pean  countries.  These  immigrants  have  more  readily  ada; 
themselves  to  American  customs  and  institutions  generally, 
when  transmittmg  money  abroad  do  so  through  ordinary  recogn 
channels.  Moreover,  the  tendency  to  send  their  savings  abroad  is 
nearly  so  marked  as  among  the  more  recent  type  of  immigrants  i 
the  east  and  south  of  Europe. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  investigated  47  were  o 
ated  by  Italians,  15  by  Hebrews,  13  by  Poles,  9  by  Magyars,  I 
Croatians,  6  hj  Bulgarians,  6  by  Greeks,  4  by  Slovaks,  2  by  (Temi 
2  by  Lithuanians,  1  by  Bohemians,  1  by  Portuguese,  and  3  by 
porations  and  partnership  in  which  various  races  were  represei 

Of  the  110  immigrant  banks  examined,  only  1  did  a  pure  ban 
business;  29  were  operated  as  steamship  and  foreign  exchange  a 
cies;  72  as  baqks  in  connection  witli  some  other  business;  and  8  ^ 
saloons,  etc.,  whose  proprietors  were  sending  money  a})road  wit 
maintaining  a  steamship  agency.  The  remaining  G  out  of  the  i 
of  116  establishments  visited  were  steamship  agencies  without  a  1 
in  connection. 

Of  the  86  bankers  and  steamship  agents — including  tlio  C  a 
mentioned — carrying  on  some  other  ousmoss  in  connection,  some  1 
one  other  business,  some  two,  and  some  three  or  four.  These  c 
lines  of  business  and  employments  arc  represented  as  follows 

•In  certain  large  cities  and  their  environs  immij^rant  banks  are  voiy  mime 
In  New  York  City  there  are  known  to  be  as  many  as  r»oo.  in  Tittsbnrg  I 
Qacugo  75,  in  Buffalo  40,  in  Cleveland  20,  and  in  St.  Louis  30. 
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A  comparison  of  the  percentages  in  this  table  brings  out  the  follow- 
ing relationships: 

1.  The  percentage  of  women  bearing  no  children  is  much  higher 
among  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  than  amoiig  the  \niite 
of  foreign  parentage  in  all  areas  considered  except  rural  Ohio,  and  is 
somewhat  higher  there.    . 

2.  The  percentage  bearing  no  children  is  higher  in  the  second  goi- 
eration  of^the  white  of  foreign  parentage  than  in  the  first.  The  coft- 
trast  is  not  so  marked  in  rural  Minnesota  as  in  the  other  areas. 

3.  The  first  column  presents  comparisons  between  the  first  and  the 
second  generation  of  each  of  15  nationalities  of  foreign  origin.^  In  8 
nationauties  the  percentage  of  childless  women  is  higher  in  the 
second  generation  than  in  the  first. 

4.  There  are  24  such  comparisons  presented  by  the  figures  for  the 
areas  of  Rhode  Island,  Cleveland,  and  Minneapolis,  and  in  all  but  six 
instances  the  percentage  is  higher  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the 
first.  The  figures  for  rural  Ohio  and  Minnesota  present  20  compari- 
sons between  the  first  and  second  generations  of  foreign  nationahties, 
and  in  13  of  these  the  percentage  of  women  bearing  no  children  is 
higher  in  the  first  generation  than  in  the  second.  This  result  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  under  rural  conditions  the  second  generation  is 
about  as  Ukely  to  have  children  as  the  first. 

In  general,  the  result  of  these  comparisons  indicates  that  the  pro- 
portion of  childless  married  women  is  not  infrequently  smaller  in  the 
second  generation  of  a  foreign  nationaUty  than  in  the  first.  But  it 
does  not  of  course  follow  that  the  fecundity  of  the  second  generation  is, 
even  in  such  cases,  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  since  that  depends 
upon  the  proUficacy  of  the  women  who  bear  children;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  proportion  bearing  no  children  may  be  offset  by  the 
counteracting  difference  in  the  prolificacy  of  those  who  do  bear 
children.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  second  generation  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  represents  an  advance  in  prosperity  and  well-being 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  more  ^\'iIling  to  have  some  family 
and  yet  be  more  averse  to  a  large  family.  The  average  number  of 
children  might  accordingly  be  less  in  the  second  generation,  even 
though  there  were  relatively  fewer  women  bearing  no  children.  The 
differences  in  the  average  number  of  cliildren  are  presented  in  the 
next  table,  and  it  will  be  found  on  inspecting  the  figures  that  there  are, 
in  fact,  only  two  instances  in  which  the  average  is  larger  for  the  second 
generation  than  for  the  first,  one  instance  being  that  of  the  Irish  in 
rural  Minnesota,  for  whom  the  average  number  of  children  was  4.9  in 
the  second  generation  as  compared  with  4.7  in  the  first,  and  the 
other  that  or  the  Canadian  English  in  rural  Oliio,  for  whom  the  aver- 
age was  3.7  in  the  second  generation  os  against  3.1  in  the  first.  There 
are  also  two  instances  in  wliich  the  average  number  of  children  is  the 
same  for  each  generation,  ^^z,  Canadian  EngUsh  in  Cleveland  and 
Scotch  in  rural  Mhmesola.  In  all  other  cases  the  native  w^omen 
whose  parents  were  iiinnifrnmts  hate,  on  the  average,  borne  fewer 
children  than  the  women  who  were  themselves  immigi^ants. 
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The  immigrant  banker  is  often  called  upon  to  perform  many  o 
services.  Not  infrequently  as  saloon  keeper  or  licensed  labor  ager 
secures  work  for  his  patrons,  and  as  grocer  keeps  them  supplied  i 
provisions.  Even  wnen  not  actually  a  labor  bureau,  the  banl 
place  of  business  is  in  a  number  of  instances  practically  a  labor  h 
quarters,  where  the  idle  men  congregate  and  where  agents  or  < 
tractors  in  need  of  laborers  come  to  secure  them.  In  forwarding  n 
in  writing  letters  for  the  illiterate,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
banker  performs  necessary  and  efficient  service.  He  cashes 
checks,  and  acts  as  interpreter,  intermediary,  and,  in  some  cases,  1 
adviser.  As  notary  public  he  prepares  legal  documents  for  his  pat 
and  assists  them  in  the  disposition  or  management  of  their  prop< 

The  immigrant  banker  does  not,  of  course,  extend  such  accom 
dations  without  compensation.  Even  if  there  is  not  immediate 
muneration,  such  services  lead  to  ultimate  ^in.  By  the  met] 
described  the  banker  obtains  a  distinct  hold  over  his  "clients, 
they^  are  usually  termed,  and  is  in  a  positipn  to  turn  their  n 
to  his  own  advantage. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  IMMIGRANT  BANKS. 

Early  in  this  investigation  it  became  evident  that  there  were  rac 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  inmiigrant  banks  themse! 
These  differences  admit  of  a  classification— depending  somewha 
the  extent  to  which  the  banks  considered  are  removed  from  c 
parison  with  American  private  banks — as  regards  (1)  busi 
methods,  (2)  authorization,  security,  and  financial  responsibility, 
degree  of  predominance  given  the  banking  business.  By  these  f  ac 
are  determined  three  classes  of  immigrant  banks  as  follows : 

I.  State  and  incorporated  banks  or  highly  organized  private  ii 
tutions  thoroughly  responsible  and  operated  in  a  regular  mni 
almost  exclusively  as  l^nks.  There  are  comparatively  few  of  t 
institutions. 

II.  Privately  owned  steamship  agencies,  labor  agencies,  and  i 
estate  offices  which  masquerade  under  the  name  of  bank,  but  whicli 
not  legally  authorized  as^  such.  To  this  cla&s  should  be  added 
ceries  and  saloons  in  which  the  banking  functions  are  clearly  def 
as  apart  from  other  business.  The  majority  of  the  banks  investig 
are  of  this  class. 

III.  Banks  which  may  or  may  not  be  known  as  such,  but  in  w 
the  functions  of  caring  for  deposits  and  receiving  money  for  tr 
mission  abroad  are  extended  more  as  an  accommodation  or  as  i 
dental  to  the  main  business  of  the  concern.  Saloon  keepers,  gro< 
boarding  bosses,  barbers,  and  men  engaged  in  similar  occupati 
usually  conduct  this  claas  of  banks.  This  is  the  larrrest,  as  it  aL 
the  most  irresponsible,  class.  It  is  undoubtedly  tho  hardest  cla 
regulate,  as  it  is  the  one  about  which  it  is  the  most  diflicult  to  of 
accurate  information. 

OWNERSHIP    AND    CAPITALIZATION. 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  immigrant  bi 
almost  without  exception  unincorporated.  It  is  n 
tibat,  although  privately,  they  are  also  individually, 
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baa  little  effect  upon  their  fecundity.    On  the  other 
of  Kngliiih,  Gennans,  ma  Scotch,  like  the 
ipear  to  have  fewer  children  in  cities  than 
in  the  countiy. 

Taxlm  26.— IKmum  widtr^f  y«an  of  agt  Momatf  l«i  to  wiiMtwH  ywn,  riwM()iW  t{ 
P^i^i^i^j^^  _._.,     ^._^  —  _i-.u. 
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Immigrant  Banks. 


md  collect  money  for  transmission  abroad.  The  report  of  the  1 
York  state  commission  declares  that  there  are  "  probably  ^fiO( 
3,000,  and  certainly  3,000  runners  or  peddlers  in  New  York  City  i 
sell  tickets  outside  of  offices,"  and  that  not  only  is  the  rule  made 
the  companies  in  re^rd  to  furnishing  tickets  to  peddlers  not 
forced,  but  the  practice  is  actually  secretly  encouraged  by  the  ste 
ship  companies. 

AOVERTISEMENT.- 

It  is  not  difficult  to  single  out  the  immigrant  banks  in  the  fore 
sections  of  most  communities.  They  are  made  conspicuous  am 
the  establishments  that  surround  them  by  the  profuse  and  extn 
gant  advertisements  that  adorn  their  windows,  walls,  and  signboa 
All  available  space  is  filled  with  steamship  posters,  money-chanfi 
notices,  and  many-colored  placards,  alluring  always  in  the  inoi 
ments  they  present 

The  part  played  by  the  alien  press  in  spreading  the  j)ropagand) 
the  immigrant  banker  is  one  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
several  large  cities  bankers  own  and  publish  newspaj)ers,  ostens 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  matters^  of  interest  to  immigrant  $ 
Bcribers,  out  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  businesi 
the  proprietor.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  oft-repeated  adverl 
ments  of  the  latter  are  the  onl^  ones  appearing  in  the  issue.  M 
other  newspapers,  apparently  without  direct  financial  connection  t 
immigrant  bankers,  are  filled  with  the  lavish  advertisements  of 
proprietors  of  these  concerns.  Inasmuch  as  these  banks  are  so  nun 
ous  and  such  extensive  advertisers,  it  follows  that  the  publisher! 
these  papers  are  not  inclined  to  jeopardize  this  source  of  income 
exposing  in  their  columns  the  fraudulent  practices  of  such  ^ 
paying  patrons.  Furthermore,  it  is  charged  that  many  of  then: 
not  give  due  publicity  to  failures  among  bankers  of  this  type,  ] 
ticularly  those  whose  advertisements  they  have  carried.  A\niat  i 
more  consequence,  is  the  claim  that  the  editors  of  some  papers  acti^ 
participate  in  silencing  such  affairs  by  offering  plausible  exc 
for  the  disappearance  or  misconduct  of  the  banker. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

Closely  allied  to  advertising  are  the  misleading  claims  and  pre 
sions  put  forth  by  immigrant  bankers.  Of  first  consideration  is 
use  oi  the  term  "  bank  "  or  "  banker,"  and  others  of  .a  similar  nat 
Despite  prohibitive  laws  in  certain  States — notably  New  York 
Missouri — ^the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  '^baiik"  by  unautl 
ized  individuals  was  found  to  be  very  general.  The  word  is 
played  on  the  windows  and  signs  of  the  banking  houses,  and  app 
on  letter  heads  and  circulars,  and  in  newspapers  printed  in  ton 
languages.  Such  terms  as  "foreign  exchange  bank,"  "ban! 
exchange,"  "  foreign  banker,"  "banking  house,"  etc.,  in  several  di 
ent  lanfiTuages,  are  not  uncommon.  A  favorite  expression  am 
Italian  bankers,  probably  the  most  freq.uent  users  or  such  term: 
"Banca  Italiana — notaio  publico — agente  marittimo." 

The  use  by  private  individuals  of  high-sounding  and  impres 
titles — sometimes  only  for  the  purpose  of  racial  designation,  but  d 
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The  diagram  shows  veiy  clearly  that  the  two  races  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  Europe  and  that  their  descendants  bom  in  America  differ 
From  their  parents  in  opposite  directions. 


Forelgn-bom  81c111bo  males _ 


Tia.  1. — CoiDparlaiui  of  head  form  ol  American -bom  and  forelgD-born  Hebrew  and  Elclllan  nulai. 


ii  Indknled  b;  the  four  linee.    Ttaedlngram  ebowa  iliaCfon^lgnboni  Sicilian  mali.'H 

value  lor  thta  rstlo  and  Ihe  foreign- botn  Hebreus  the  highest,  while  the  Amcrlean-bdm  Hebtewi 
anil  thuAmerlCHii-bom  Sicilians  eland  betneea  Uiuim  (wo  cxlremE'H,  and  are  mare  alike  IhuD  loielgii- 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  which  bring  about  these  altera- 
tions of  type,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  long  a  time  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  immigration  of  the  parents  to  bring  about  a  notice- 
able change  of  type  or  the  offspring.  Tliis  investigation  has  been 
carried  out  mftinly  for  the  cephalic  index,  which  during  the  period 
of  growth  of  the  individual  undei^oes  only  alight  modifications. 
It  appears  in  those  cases  that  contain  many  mdividuals  whose 
parents  have  been  residents  of  America  for  a  long  time  that  the 
mfluence  of  American  environment  upon  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants increases  with  the  time  that  the  immigrants  have  lived  in 
this  country  before  the  birth  of  their  children. 

We  have  proved  tliia  statement  by  comparing  the  features  of 
individuals  of  a  certain  race  bom  abroad,  lx»m  in  America  within 
ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  tlie  mother,  and  bom  ten  years  or  more 
after  the  arrival  of  the  mother.  It  appears  that  the  longer  the  parents 
have  been  here,  the  greater  is  the  divei^ence  of  the  descendants  from 
the  European  type.  The  development  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  Hebrews  and  Sicilians.  The  approach  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Sicilian  types  becomes  very  clear  when  we  divide  the  American- 
bom  descendants  into  those  bom  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  mothers  and  those  bom  ten  years  or  more  aftec 
the  arrival  of  the  mothers.  Since  aduit  American-born  Italians  are 
few  in  number,  it  seemed  best  to  compare  individuals  of  an  average 
age  of  about  9  years.  Table  2  and  figure  2,  next  presented,  show 
the  results  of  tius  comparison. 
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to  give  an  impression  of  the  change  in  proportions.     It  does  not 
represent  the  head  forms  in  other  directions  in  detail. 


■  4 


Fio.  3.— Sketches  of  head  fonnB. 

Showing  (1)  the  average  form  of  the  head  of  the  foreign-bom  Hebrew;  (2)  the  average  form  of  the 
heHd  of  the  foreign-bom  Sicilian;  (3)  the  average  form  of  the  head  of  the  American-bom  Hebrew 
and  Sicilian  bom  more  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother  in  America.  Thene  Hketchef 
art*  intended  only  to  give  an  impression  of  the  change  in  proportions.  They  do  not  represent  the 
head  forms  in  detail. 


MEASUREMENTS    OF   DISTINCT  TYPES. 

In  the  following  pages  a  condensed  tabulation  and  ^aphical  rep- 
resentation of  the  measurements  of  various  types  are  given. 
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Fia,  7. — Exoera  of  whtlhof  head  at  Xmaicmn-bom  over  iot^ga-hom, 

I.  Bohmnlmi,  Slonks,  I'olai,  and  UnngirlMH,  III.  Elctlluis. 

IL  nabrawi,  IV.  Naiiulluiil. 

Scale,  Is^uuD-O.Smni.    Qeary  Udu  iDdicata  ouIdb;  Uebt  Um.  tnulo. 

Id  tbl>  diaenm  ti  tSmtratiui  (Htttn^tv  obtained  hr  luhtractloe  ths  vldlh  of  head  of  fOi 
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FAILURES  AJKD  DEFALCATIONS. 

At  the  time  this  investigajIcK^as  carried  on  the  immigrant  hi 
ing  business  was  not  in  an  %wl^  normal  condition.  It  had  no 
that  time,  fully  recovered  M|ni  jnB  effects  of  the  financial  pani 
1907-8.  To  a  certain  deffree/lffipever,  this  was  fortunate,  because 
recent  period  of  financialdepreHion  undoubtedly  served  to  accent 
the  evils  of  the  system.  It  brought  out  many  failures  and  abuses 
would  not  otherwise  have  come  to  li^ht.  It  is  likely  that  in  ir 
cases  proprietors  having  no  dishonest  intent,  other  than  that  invo 
in  a  temporary  misappropriation  to  their  own  ends  of  the  funds 
trusted  to  their  care,  would  have  eventually  settled  with  their  en 
ors  had  they  not  been  forced  to  meet  the  sudden  and,  in  some 
stances,  totally  unexpected  demands  which  were  made  during 
course  of  the  panic.  But  just  here  lies  the  reason  for  the  conder 
tion  of  the  system.  Even  though  abuses  are  not  intended,  there 
no  safeguards  to  prevent  them.  The  extraordinary  number  of 
ures  and  defalcations  which  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  pari 
larly  during  the  recent  depression,  substantiate  the  conclusion 
this  system  of  banking  is  fundamentally  unsound.  There  is  scai 
a  community  in  the  country  with  an  immigrant  population  of 
proportions  which  has  not  its  record  of  immigrant-bank  failures. 

Ck^casionallv  a  national,  state,  or  savings  bank  closes  its  doors, 
it  is  seldom  the  case  that  the  bank's  depositors  lose  any  consider 
amount  by  the  failure.  They  almost  always  receive  something, 
frequently  their  deposits  are  paid  in  full.  Upon  the  failure  o 
irresponsible  immigrant  banker,  however,  there  are  seldom  any  fi 
or  resources  to  which  the  creditor  may  have  recourse.  It  is  invari 
the  case  with  concerns  operated  by  men  of  this  character  that  fai 
or  abscondence  means  disaster  to  hundreds  of  small  depositors. 

The  close  alliance  between  the  steamship  agent  and  the  bai 
has  been  r^narked  upon  before.  The  former  is  usually  the  med 
through  which  the  latter  is  established.  In  the  words  of  a  promi 
immigrant  banker — 

thoronghly  Irrefiponfiible  persons  secure  with  apparent  ease  the  agency 
some  lines,  open  up  a  money-order  business,  advertise  themselves  as  bai 
and  tkg&kta^  receive  deposits  for  a  time,  and,  as  perhaps  planned,  abscond 
the  money  Intrusted  to  them. 

Another  leading  immigrant  banker,  in  condemning  a  system  w 
allowed  an  alien  fugitive  from  justice,  or  a  clerk  dismissed  for 
hcmesty,  or  any  sudi  untrustworthy  person  to  establish  himsel 
banker,  complaiined  of  the  ease  with  which  men  of  this  chan 
procured  the  agency  of  certain  second-class  lines  for  the  pur 
of  setting  themselves  up  as  bankers.  The  manager  of  the  for 
department  of  a  leading  banking  house  declares : 

The  steamship  and  Immigrant  banking  bnslnesH  aro  nlniost  Insoparable 
a  matter  of  fact  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange  follows  uim)ii  the  estnbllsb 
of  a  steamship  agency  and  rarely  conies  l)efore.  In  view  of  this  ini|H)rtant 
tlon  it  would  appear  that  the  steamship  comi>anl(>s  are  (entirely  too  free  i 
manner  in  which  they  establish  agencies.  A  public  snggostloii  to  that  < 
might  be  a  healthy  one. 

But  if  the  steamship  companies  are  to  be  l)laine(l  for  the  app 
freedom  with  which  they  grant  agencies  to  irresponsible  p 
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cems  perfonning  the  characteristic  functions  of  immigrant  ban 
do  exitit  in  several  of  the  States  mentioned. 

In  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
souri,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia, 
Wyoming  the  laws  are  such  as  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  perso: 
engage  in  the  banking  business  without  due  authority  from  the  i 
and  without  being  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  which  is  < 
cised  over  regularly  incorporated  banks.  While  these  laws  arc 
aimed  directly  at  immigrant  banking,  their  provisions  seem  ch 
broad  enough  to  cover  that  business.  Immigrants  doing  an  u 
thorized  banking  business,  or,  at  any  rate,  openly  receiving  m 
for  transmission  abroad,  are  nevertheless  found  in  nearly  every 
of  the  above-mentioned  States.  In  none  of  tliosc  States,  except 
orado,  are  they  believed  to  be  under  any  regulation  or  supervi 
In  Indiana  and  Missouri,  particularly  the  latter,  these  immig 
institutions  exist  as  full-fleaged  banking  concerns  without  appo 
control  or  regulation,  and  seemingly  in  open  violation  of  law. 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Ijouisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Me 

North  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wasliington  legalize  private  banks. 

impose  regulations  regarding  their  capital,  reserve,  advertisem 

supervision,  and  examination.    All,  with  the  exception  of  Was! 

ton,  require  reports  to  be  made  to  the  state  banking  departn 

With  the  exception  of  Connecticut,  these  are  States  having  few  ii 

mnt  bankers.    The  law  of  Connecticut  prohibits  private  bar 

from  using  any  corporate  or  artificial  name  and  from  receivins 

posits  as  a  savings  bank.    It  also  requires  corporations,  partners. 

or  individuals,  receiving  money  for  safe-keeping  or  for  forwarc 

to  report  to  the  bank  commissioner  that  they  are  so  engaged,  ar 

dei)osit  a  $10,000  bond  with  the  state  treasurer.    This  bond 

vision  has  not^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Connecticut  bank  commissi< 

been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  test  its  effective 

In  the  laws  of  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  V 

sflvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  there  are  only  a  few  m 

provisions  relating  to  private  banks.    These  provisions  are  ch 

regulations  forbidding  the  use  of  the  word  "  bank  "  and  similar  t 

by  unincorporated  and  unauthorized  institutions.    In  none  of  1 

States,  except  Pennsylvania,  are  private  banks  subject  to  any  si 

vision;  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  supervision  is  exercised  over  i 

banks  only  which  have  started  in  business  since  the  passage  of  th< 

of  June  7,  1907.    The  significance  of  this  situation  is  all  the  i 

striking  when  it  is  considered  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone  there 

over  400  private  concerns  doing  an   immigrant  banking  busi 

Michigan  and  Minnesota  each  have  as  many  as  50,  and  low 

least  10. 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Maryland,  South  Caro 
ind  Vermont  have  no  laws  whatever  rcirnlatinir  private  bank 
mmigrant  banking  concerns.     In  one  of  these  States,  Illinois, 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  275  immigrant  l)jink'^. 

Mas.sachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Xew  York,  and  Dhjo  liave  attorn 
pecial  legislation  regulating  immigrant  hanks.  The  Massachu 
nd  New  Jersey  laws  have  worked  successfully ;  the  Ohio  law 
•eoi  unsuccessful.  New  York  has  made  two  atteni])ts  to  regi 
he  immigrant  banking  business.    The  old  law   (act  of  April 
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Tabub  8. — Differences  in  head  form  of  Hebrew  maleSt  between  foreiffn-bomj  tliose  bom 
m  America  wUhin  JO  year%  after  arrival  of  mother,  and  those  boi-n  JO  years  or  more 
after  arrival  of  mother— -ConUnned.  ' 
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The  complete  report  of  the  Immigration  CouimisHion  on  this  Miibjec 
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FiQ.  U.— Cephallo  Index  of  Eorel 


ill  mslce),  ajTBnged  aeooidlng 


ne  elapseU  between  blrtb  and  ImmlgnKioD 

a,  Hebrews;  b,  SlcOiaaa:  c,  NeupollUDS. 

Scale,  1  iqiun— D.S  unit. 

That  dlBgnnu  ibow  that  the  cephalic  Index  ol  the  lonign-boni  Htbrtwa  (to  the  left  of  the  O^at) 
ranges  aboul  the  value  82.6.  For  thoae  boni  at  tbe  time  ol  ImmlgiatloD  ol  ttieii  pareniA  tbereli  aaudden 
drop,  wtileh  oinUDUH  lotlie  right  of  theOpoInt  until  irradually  a  value  B  little  MlowSO  Is  reached.  The 
cnrteaponaing  outre  giving  Itie  valua  lor  the  SlclllaiiB  abowB  lower  values  until  tbe  time  of  Inunlnatlon, 
and  a  sudden  rise  arier  ImmlgiaUon.  Similar  oondltlona  prevail  among  Uie  Neapoll  ttuu,  but  tbe  dlOeccoce 
between  tbe  loielgn-bom  and  American-bom  Is  not  so  marked. 

Among  the  east  European  Hebrews  the  American  etiTironment, 
even  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city,  has  brtju^ht  about  a  general 
more  favorable  development  of  the  race,  which  la  expressed  in  the 
increased  height  of  body  (stature)  and  weight  of  the  children.     The 
Italian  children,  on  the  other  hand,  show  no  such  favorable  influence 
of  American  environment,  but  rather  a  small  loss  in  vigor  as  compared 
to  the  average  condition  of  the  immigrant  children.      It  therefore 
appears  that  the  south  Italian  race  suffers  under  the  influence  of  I 
American  city  life,  while  the  east  European  Hebrew  develops  under  I 
these  conditions  better  than  he  does  in  liis  native  country.     It  seems  I 
that  the  change  in  stature  and  weight  increases  with  the  time  elapsoi  j 
between  the  arrival  of  the  mother  and  the  birth  of  the  child.     This  I 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  differences  between  children  bom  more 
than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  as  compared  to  those 
bom  less  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  motner  (Table  10, 
fig.  13). 
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Fio.  13.— Comparison  of  ntature  and  weight  of  foreign-bom  and  American-bom  Hebrew  children. 

In  this  diagram  the  Ktaturc  and  weight  of  the  total  fteries  of  Hebrew  children,  bom  both  abroad 
and  in  America,  have  been  considered  an  the  norm,  which  is  indicated  by  the  sero  line  in  each  dia- 
gram. The  diflference  between  this  norm  and  the  stature  and  weight  of  foretgn-bom  children,  of 
children  bora  in  America  lens  than  ten  years  after  their  mother's  arrival,  and  of  those  bom  in 
America  ten  or  more  years  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  plotted.  The  diagram  shows  that  both 
dtature  and  weight  of  foreign-born  cliildren  are  under  the  norm;  that  th08e  of  children  bom  less  than 
ten  years  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  near  the  norm,  while  those  of  children  bom  more  than  ten 
vears  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  above  the  norm.  In  this  case  the  difference  between  children 
born  leMS  than  ten  years  and  those  born  more  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  mother  is 
greater  than  the  dincrcnce  between  foreign-born  children  and  those  bom  within  ten  yoara  after 
their  mother's  arrival. 


Peonage. 

ness  the  criminal  proceeding  will  be  dropped.  A  majority  of 
cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ckmnmission  approadi  nc 
the  latter  class  than  the  first. 

While  in  the  South  the  Commission  was  informed  that  case 
restraint  of  foreign  laborers,  which  constituted  peonage  undei 
Clyatt  decision,  existed  in  many  northern  States,  and  consequc 
an  investigator  who  had  been  with  the  committee  in  the  South 
directed  to  investicnite  these  complaints.  The  result  was  tha 
every  State  except  Oklahoma  and  Connecticut  the  investigator  f< 
evidence  of  practice  between  employer  and  employee  whici 
substantiated  by  l^g&l  evidence  in  each  case,  would  constitute  peo 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  described  it.  In  connection  with 
southern  cases  it  should  be  noted  that  in  nearly  every  inst 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  the  laborers  who 
held  m  peonage  had  been  sent  south  from  New  York  City,  the 
tims  of  ffross  misrepresentations  by  labor  agents  there  as  to  cc 
tions  unaer  which  they  were  to  work,  and  totally  unfitted  foi 
work  to  which  the^  were  going.  The  committee  found  the  '. 
United  States  district  attorneys  in  the  southern  States  convei 
with  the  statutes  and  successful  in  prosecutions.  Practically 
of  the  prosecutions  for  peonage  have  been  had  in  the  South ;  in 
ments  nave  been  found  in  Vir^nia,  West  Virginia,  North  Care 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennc 
Kentucky,  Missouri^  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  conviction 
pleas  of  guiltv  in  Virc^nia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Oeo 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  In 
opinion  of  the  Commission  the  vigorous  prosecutions  have  br 
up  whatever  tendency  there  was  toward  peonage  in  connection 
aliens  in  the  southern  States,  and  the  fact  that  juries  in  those  S 
will  convict  even  in  cases  of  technical  peonage  unaccompanied 
brutality  would  seem  to  indicate  that  offenses  against  alien  lab< 
will  not  be  permitted  to  go  unpunished. 

Possibly  the  most  widely  heralded  case  of  allied  peonage 
that  connected  with  the  building  of  the  extension  of  the  Flc 
East  Coast  Railway.  These  allegations  were  investigated  by 
Bureau  of  Labor,  by  the  governor  of  Florida,  and  by  the  Imm: 
tion  Commission.  A  member  of  the  Commission  went  to  all  oi 
construction  camps  in  existence  in  1909,  and  was  permitted  free 
untrammelled  conversation  with  the  men  there  employed.  Men 
of  the  Commission  also  examined  the  officers  of  the  road^  former 
ployees.  in  the  hospital  at  Miami,  and  even  prisoners  in  the  c 
gang  on  the  streets  in  Miami.  All  of  these  investigations  ind 
that  from  the  beginning  the  officers  of  the  road  issued  strict  oi 
against  either  brutality  toward  the  men  or  acts  in  the  natur 
peona^  or  illegal  restraint.  In  the  beginning,  however,  of 
organization  of  this  large  force  of  4,000  men  the  company  sufl 
from  the  carelessness — to  use  no  harsher  term — of  the  labor  aj 
in  New  York  City,  who,  in  receipt  of  commissions  for  each  man 
recruited  many  itien  totally  unfit  for  construction  work,  nunilx^i 
wbMn  had  no  intention  of  ever  even  going  to  Florida,  and  2o 
cent  of  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  did  reach  any  of  the' 
struction  camps.  In  some  of  the  camps  in  the  earlier  days  there 
some  coercion  of  this  sorry  labor;  there  were  attempts  to  cs 
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gun  to  return  to  service,  and  had  been  beaten  cruelly.    A  physi 
nad  finally  discovered  her  condition,  had  liberated  her,  and 
reported  the  case  to  the  federal  authorities.    All  efforts  to  indict 
Dnender  failed  because  no  statute  could  be  found  covering  the  < 
A  simiUtr  case  has  been  reported  from  Virginia. 

INVOLUNTARY    SERVITUDE    IN    THE    WEST. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  CJommission  visited  Chicago,  St.  Lk 
St.  Paul,  and  other  cities  of  the  West  and  took  a  considerable  am< 
of  testimony  in  regard  to  peonage  and  the  padrone  system  as  car 
on  in  shoe-shining  establishments.  They  lound  in  several  part 
the  West  that  the  padrone  system  was  practiced  to  a  consider 
extent  by  the  proprietors  of  shoe-shining  establishments,  and  tha 
some  of  the  lumDer  and  railroad  camps  in  Minnesota  and  Ni 
Dakota  laborers  were  held  in  a  state  of  technical  peonage. 

NO  FB08ECUTION8  IN  THE  WEST. 

So  far  as  the  Immigration  Commission  has  been  able  to  discc 
there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  prosecute  for  peonage  in 
of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  exce{ 
the  southern  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
in  one  case  at  Omaha  where  the  investi^tion  did  not  result  in 
proceedings.  For  the  reason  that  exammations  of  conditions  o^ 
voluntary  servitude  had  not  been  made  previous  to  the  investiga 
of  the  (Commission,  it  has  been  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  accu 
and  complete  information  concerning  the  abuses  and  the  treatmei 
laborers  in  the  West  than  in  the  South.  However,  undoubted 
dence  has  been  discovered  that  peonage  has  been  practiced  in 
western  States,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  are  many  cas€ 
involuntary  servitude  in  that  section. 

PEONAGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  peonage  investigation  has  developed  the  fact  that  invohm 
servituae  may  be  found  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  South  and 
West. 

Since  the  evils  of  involuntary  servitude  have  been  largely  stair 
out  in  the  southern  States,  there  has  probably  existed  in  Maine 
most  complete  system  of  peonage  in  the  entire  country.  In  late  y 
the  natives  who  formerly  supplied  the  labor  for  the  logging  cone 
in  that  State  have  been  engaged  in  the  paper  mills,  and  the  hir 
companies  have  been  compelled  to  import  laborers,  largely  foreigi 
from  other  States.  Boston  is  the  chief  labor  market  for  the  M 
forests.  The  employment  agents  misrepresent  conditions  in 
woods,  and  frequently  tell  the  laborers  that  the  cainj)s  will  be  h 
few  miles  from  some  town  where  they  can  ^o  from  time  to  time 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  eivilizn 
the  laborers  are  driven  in  wagons  a  short  distance  into  the  forests 
then  have  to  walk  sometimes  tJO  or  70  miles  into  the  interior,  the  r 
being  impassable  for  vehicles.  The  men  will  then  he  kej)t  in  the  1 
of  the  forest  for  months  throughout  the  winter,  living  in  a  most 
ffed  fashion  and  with  no  recreation  whatever.  A  great  man; 
them  have  rebelled  against  this  treatment,  and  they  have  left  i 
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known  throughout  the  lumber  region  of  Maine  that  any  laborer 
liable  to  imprisonment  who  refused  to  work  according  to  the 
visions  of  his  contract  until  he  had  settled  for  all  advances,  no  m 
what  misrepresentations  may  have  been  made  to  induce  him  to  i 
into  the  agreement.  The  contract-labor  law  has  become  a  club  i^ 
the  foremen  and  superintendents  draw  upon  the  laborers  who  r< 
to  go  to  work  or  to  continue  at  work.  If  a  man  leaves  his  empl 
berore  settling  for  advances,  he  will  be  pursued  and  apprehende 
someone  will  telephone  to  the  constable,  who  will  arrest  the  lab 
He  will  then  be  brought  before  the  justice,  and  "  sent  down  the  ri 
to  prison ;  or  if  he  consents  to  labor  until  he  shall  have  reimburse( 
all  advances  and  the  fine  and  cost  of  the  prosecution,  the  empl 
will  settle  with  the  court  and  constable  and  will  take  the  laborer 
into  the  forest.  No  doubt  manj  of  the  laborers  never  attem[ 
escape,  although  they  may  consider  that  they  have  been  basely 
ceived  about  the  conditions  of  labor. 

No  indications  of  peonage  have  been  found  in  any  Industrie 
Maine  except  those  of  the  lumbering  and  logging  concerns  prot< 
by  the  contract-labor  law. 

While  from  time  to  time  sporadic  cases  of  peonage  have  occu 
in  nearly  all  the  States,  there  is  no  apparent  general  syster 
peonage  and  no  sentiment  supporting  it  anywhere.  Prosecu 
have  occurred  in  several  of  the  southern  States,  and  where  condi 
by  local  United  States  district  attorneys  have  more  frequently 
ceeded  than  failed.  The  law  as  to  peonage  does  not  require 
amendment  and  its  enforcement  is  reasonably  efficient  in  the  S 
where  prosecutions  have  occurred.  No  prosecutions  were  condi 
in  any  of  the  northern  and  western  States  where  cases  of  tech 
peonage  w^e  found  to  have  occurred. 


ABSTRACT  OP  THE  REPORT  ON 

FECUNDITY  OF  IMMIGRANT  WOMEN. 


For  the  complete  report  on  the  fecundity  of  immigrant  women  see 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commisfiion,  vol.  28. 
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In  order  to  overcome  all  possible  objections  based  on  the  ussiini])- 
tion  of  a  different  composition  of  the  immigrant  series  and  of  the 
American-born  series,  I  have  also  compai*ea  the  measurements  of 
parents  and  their  own  foreign-born  and  American-born  children. 
The  results  of  tliis  tabulation  are  contained  in  Table  14.  The 
figures  contained  in  tliis  table  were  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
For  each  year  the  difference  between  father  and  Ids  American- 
bom  son,  father  and  his  American-born  daughter,  mother  and  her 
American-bom  son,  and  mother  and  lier  American-born  daughter, 
were  determined;  and  these  were  compared  with  the  series  giving 
the  same  differences  for  tlie  parents  and  their  foreign-born  children. 
After  these  differences  had  been  obtained  for  each  year  and  for  the 
four  possible  combinations  of  sexes,  the  difference  obtained  for  par- 
ents and  their  American-bom  children  was  compared  with  the  dif- 
ference between  parents  and  their  foreign-born  children,  the  latter 
being  subtracted  from  the  former.  Since  the  parents  of  both  groups, 
foreign-bom  and  American-born,  are  of  the  same  t'V'jie,  when  trie 
.:Vmerican-bom  cliild  has  a  larger  measurement  than  the  foreign-bom 
cliild  the  difference  of  the  values  compared  will  be  negative,  and  wlien 
the  measurement  of  the  iVmerican-bom  is  less  than  that  of  tlie  foreign- 
born  the  difference  will  be  positive.  The  values  in  Table  14  were 
obtained  by  averaging  the  results  for  all  ages  and  for  all  combinations 
of  sexes.  it>  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  the  observations  jigree 
mth  the  results  obtained  by  the  generalized  comparison  of  the 
foreign-bom  and  American-born,  as  given  in  Table  7.  Among  the 
Bohemians,  for  instance,  we  find  the  stature  increase<l,  all  the  other 
measurements  decrease^l;  among  the  Sicilians  we  find  stature,  length 
of  head,  and  width  of  face  decreased,  while  width  of  head  and  cej)halic 
index  increase.  This  shows  clearly  that  an  actual  difference  between 
the  two  groups  must  have  developed. 

Tablr  14. — Excess  of  difference  between  parents  and  tJieir  American-hnm  children  over 
difference  between  parents  and  their  foreign-born  children:  Bohemians,  Hebrews,  Sici- 
lians, and  Neapolitans. 


Measurements. 


Statiire  (mm.^ 

Length  of  head  (mm.) 
Wi.Hhofhoa(l(mm.). 

C«phalLc  index 

Width  of  face  (mm.). . 


lU)hc^ 
Tiiians. 


-.160 
+(174 
+  1.31 
+0.C9 
+  1.01 


Hebrews.      Sicilians. 


I 


-13.10 
-  l.(>.'> 

+  i.r,2 
+  i.w 

+  2.10 


+2.fi0 
+*i  Ul 

-1.(1.') 

-1.78 
+  L33 


Neapoli- 
tans. 


-11,90 
+  1.56 
-0.48 
-  ('.  97 
+  1.55 


More  difficult  to  investigate  is  the  hypothesis  that  the  moclianical 
treatment  of  infants  may  have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  form  of 
the  liead,  and  that  the  changes  in  cradling  and  l)0(l<lin£:  wliich  are 
made  bv  immig:rants  almost  imniediatelv  after  their  arrival  in  America 
account  for  the  changes  of  head  form.  If  this  were  true,  the  continued 
changes  among  the  Hebrews  miglit  indicate  nien»l y  that  the  American 
method  of  cradling  is  used  the  more  frequently  the  longer  tlie  family 
has  resided  in  this  country.  A  number  of  investigators  liave  claimed 
that  the  position  of  the  cliild  on  the  back  tends  to  produce  short- 
headedness,  and  that  the  position  on  the  side  tends  to  produce  loi\ig- 
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to  be  ignored.  For  instance,  by  considering  only  women  urn 
years  of  age  who  had  been  married  at  least  15  yeare  compi 
would  be  restricted  to  marriages  that  took  place  below  the  age 
so  that  the  percentage  of  prior  marriages  would  be  small. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

The  total  number  of  married  women  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
at  the  census  of  1900  was  79,800.  The  number  for  whom  the  c 
regard  to  children  were  tabulated  for  the  present  study  was  < 
the  difference  between  the  two  figures  representing,  of  coun 
classes  omitted  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  The  following 
lation  classifies  these  45,445  married  women  by  color,  nationalit 
place  of  residence : 

Table  1. — Women  vnder4Syeario/ age  marrud  rnore  tJumonty tar.  clattifitdbi 
age:  Total  twrnber  tabulatetl,  tuimier  in  eitia  o/  over  10,000  iniiahitanb,  and 
in  tmaUtr  place*. 

BBODE  ISLAND;  UOO. 


The  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  may  be  subdivided  as  r 
birthplace  into  two  classes,  those  bom  in  the  United  States  and 
bom  in  foreign  countries,  the  latter,  who  represent  immigrants, 
designated  as  the  first  generation,  and  the  lormer,  who  represe 
chilm^n  of  inunigrants,  being  designated  as  the  second  genera) 
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Proportion  bearing  no  children. — ^The  following  table  shows  tli 
portion  of  the  group  of  Rhode  Island  married  women  under  cor 
ation  that  have  borne  no  children : 

Table  3. — WoTnen  under  4S  yean  ofag€  married  ten  to  twenty  years,  classified  by  pi 
and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  cent  oeanng  no  cktl 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


NatknuUity  (as  determined 
by  country  of  btrth  of 
both  parents). 

Total 

number 

tabu. 

lated. 

Bearing    no 
children. 

Nationality  (asdetermhied 
by  country  of  birth  of 
both  parents). 

Total 

number 

tabu* 

lated. 

Beat 
ch 

Nnni« 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnr 
ber 

All  classes. 

19,808 

2,185 

11.8 

White  of  foreign  parent- 
age—Continued. 
Irish 

4,541 

Native  white  of  native  par- 
entaffe. 

6,188 
12,809 

1,076 
1,028 

17.5 
8.0 

3! 

First  generation 

Second  generation.. 

Ttftilftfi 

White  of  foreign  parentage. . 

2,551 
1,990 

1! 

First  generation  (bom 
abroad) 

9,603 
3.a06 

691 
837 

7.2 
10.5 

710 

J 

Second  generation  (bom 
in  Uidted  states) 

First  generation 

Second  generation.. 

707 
3 

» 

Ganadiaiit  English. 

543 

50 

9.2 

494 

First  generation 

Second  geneiatloa. . 

475 
67 

43 

7 

9.1 
10.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation.. 

Swedish 

404 
90 

' 

Canadian,  French 

2,535 

132 

5.2 

430 

u_ 

Second  generation. . 

2,147 
388 

112 
20 

5.2 
5.2 

First  generation 

Second  generation.. 

Othflr  fartdtm 

424 

6 

TCnvllah 

2,211 

216 

9.8 

790 

First  generation 

1.787 
424 

154 
68 

8.6 
14.6 

First  generation 

Second  ge^eratlon.. 

NfttiVA  DASTO 

760 
30 

' 

fIjM  iiiaw 

556 

58 

10.4 

360 

First  generation 

Seoona  generation. . 

348 
208 

33 
25 

9.5 
12.0 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  table  requires  little  comment  or  explanation.  The  prop 
of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  who  had  boi 
children  is  relatively  layge,  being  17.5  per  cent,  or  more  than  1  \ 
in  6.  The  proportion  or  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  wl 
borne  no  children  is  but  8  per  cent,  or  less  than  1  woman  in  12. 
smallest  percentages  are  tnose  for  the  French  Canadian  and  ] 
women,  of  whom  only  1  in  20,  or  about  5  per  cent,  have  h 
children.  The  largest  percentage  is  that  for  native  negro  won 
whom  22.5  per  cent  have  had  no  children. 

The  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  among  married  wliite  \ 
of  foreign  parentage  the  proportion  bearing  no  children  is  g 
in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  fh-st,  being  10.5  pei 
in  the  second  and  7.2  per  cent  in  the  first  generation,  tor 
foreign  nationaUty  shown  except  the  French  Canadian,  the  perc< 
in  the  second  generation  is  also  greater  than  in  the  first. 
instance,  however,  is  the  percentage,  even  in  the  second  genei 
as  high  as  it  is  for  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  (1 7.5  per 
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Table  5. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  years ^  classified  by  pt 
age  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  sp< 
Zimber  0/ eMl£en. 

RHODB  ISLAND:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  determixied  bv 
eountiy    of    birth   of    both 
parpjits). 

Total 
num- 
ber tab- 
ulated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing- 

Not  more 

than2 
children. 

3to6 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Notmoie 

than  2 
children. 

8t05 
children. 

1 

tb 
Chi 

Ml  classes..          .      ..,.   , 

10,302 

7,217 

6,899 

5,186 

37.4 

35.7 

^«  ati ve  white  of  native  parentage . 
(Vhite  of  foreign  parentage. 

6,133 
12,809 

3,508 
3,444 

1,978 
4,831 

557 
4,534 

58.7 
26.9 

32.3 

37.7 

First  veneration 

9.603 
3.206 

2,342 
1,102 

3,627 
1,204 

3,634 
900 

24.4 
34.4 

37.8 
37.6 

Second  generation 

Canadian,  English 

542 

195 

211 

136 

36.0 

38.9 

First  generation 

475 

67 

163 
32 

192 
19 

120 
16 

34.4 

47.7 

40.4 
28.4 

Second  generation 

Canadian,  French 

2,535 

417 

743 

1,375 

16.4 

29.3 

^^^ 

First  generation 

2,147 
388 

330 

87 

608 
135 

1,209 
1C6 

15.4 
22.5 

28.3 
34.8 

Second  generation 

Rnirlffh 

2,211 

880 

886 

446 

39.8 

40.0 

First  generation 

1,787 
424 

651 
229 

728 
167 

406 
38 

36.4 
54.0 

40.7 
37.0 

Second  generation 

Oerman .  .  

566 

207 

241 

108 

37.2 

43.3 

First  generation.... 

348 
206 

101 
106 

160 
81 

87 
21 

29.1 
51.0 

46.0 
38.9 

Second  generation 

Irish,      ,                   .. 

4,541 

1,103 

1,726 

1.712 

24.3 

38.0 

First  generation 

2,551 
1.990 

526 
577 

051 
775 

1,074 
638 

20  r. 
29.0 

37.3 
38  9 

Second  generation 

TtAliATl,        . 

710 

111 

309 

290 

15.0 

43.5 

First  generation 

707 
3 

111 

308 

1 

288 

2 

15.7 

43.0 
(a) 

Second  generation 

Scotch. 

494 

186 

192 

110 

37.7 

38.9 

First  generation 

404 
90 

lao 

56 

168 
24 

106 
10 

32.2 
02.3 

41.6 
26.7 

Second  generation 

flv^Ifh 

43d 

124 

108 

106 

28.8 

4<>.  0  ' 

First  generation. ......... 

^4 
6 

123 

1 

221 

105 
3 

106 
2 

29.0 

46.0 

Second  genention. 

Other  fornign 

790 

326 

243 

28.0 

41.3 

First  generation. 

700 

ao 

860 

307 
14 

317 
0 

236 

7 

27.3 
46l7 

41.7 

3ao 

Seconal  generatioo. 

Native  negro 

175 

90 

05 

48.7 

25.0 

•  Not  oomputed,  owing  to  imaU  nnmber  InTolved. 


Changes  m  Bod%  Form  of  Descendants  of  Inunignuits.      566 

The  cephalic  index  develops  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  is  about  con- 
itant  during  the  early  years  of  life,  but  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
sence  it  shows  a  rapid  decrease  in  both  sexea. 

OOLOB  or  HAIR. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  determination  of  the 
»tor  of  hair,  and  a  method  has  oeen  devised  for  its  numerical  dosig- 
oatJOD.  It  has  been  shown  that  among  the  lighter-haired  types  the 
xilor  of  hair  of  women  is  lighter  than  that  of  men,  and  that  the 
tncrease  of  pigmentation  dunng  the  period  of  growth  is  very  con- 
nderable. 

BTPBCT   or   SIZE    OF  FAMILY. 

Among  the  influences  upon  the  physical  development  of  children 
that  have  been  studied,  the  size  of  the  family  deserves  especial  mon- 
Uoo  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  American-Dom  families  to  decrease 
in  size.  Children  of  small  families  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  arc  taller  than 
those  of  families  of  lai^r  size.  The  same  phenomenon  exists  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  where  the  average  size  of  the  family  is  much  smaller 
than  in  Toronto.  About  the  same  proportions  prevail  among  chil- 
dren of  families  of  one,  two,  three  and  more  children,  as  in  Toronto. 
rhe  differences  obtained  from  the  measurements  in  both  cities, 
weighted  according  to  the  number  of  cases,  are  given  in  the  table  and 
figure  following: 


Fablb  19.—SmvTe  of  diildren  of  familitt 

of  different  iw»: 
li/omia. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  and 

N™=b,r<,fchlld™l„.™u,. 

'■h- 

3.     1     4. 

'a. 

e. 

,.\. 

..  |.    ...|.=. 

ExOHOllUtUie 

1 
+0.21  UlO 
I,0t7  \  t.lSt 

+0.K>    ±0-10 

i.aa 

~1.0Ot 

~°m  |~^*S 

1          1 

-0.K  :-o.23  -o.os'-o.» 

Fia.  23. — Cumpbrliuii  ol  Ibv  stature  of  children  In 

Soale,  1  iquaie— 0.02  a. 

ilngma  the  srerage  atature  ot  cblldrei 

«rofchlldrenperlamll» 

cblld  only  b> 


J  li  Indies 


tvhlle  li 
Table  : 


'amlllfe  of  all  aliefl  haii  bten  ajeonied  aJ 
chorlioQtal  line;    '  .... 

ture  oi  cWldicn  ln'"i,.„..  ._ ._   .„ 

lol  quite  agree ■*lrt\ttn)»ei\'*ettatt'«i**J 
dlagfruu  bftd  been  ana9\«MA.^ 
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Tablb  5. — Women  under  46  years  ofaqt  married  ten  to  twenty  yearSf  classified  by  jh 
age  and  nativity:  Total  number  talnUatedf  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  spt 
number  of  ckilaren. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  igoo. 


Nationality  (as  detennlned  bv 
eountrj   of    birth   of    both 
parents). 

Total 
num- 
ber tab- 
ulated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

8to5 

children. 

More 

than  6 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

8to5 

children. 

tfa 
chl 

AIlclft«»9 ....    ...... 

19.302 

7,217 

6,899 

5,186 

37.4 

3&7 

HaXlve  white  of  natlTe  parentase . 
fiVhIte  of  foreign  parentage. 

6,133 
12,809 

3.598 
3,444 

1,978 
4,831 

557 
4.534 

58.7 
26.9 

32.8 
37.7 

First  generation 

9.603 
3.206 

2,342 
1,102 

3,627 
1.204 

3,634 
fiOO 

24.4 
34.4 

37.8 
37.6 

Second  generation 

542 

195 

211 

136 

36.0 

38.9 

First  BBoeratton 

475 
67 

163 
32 

192 
19 

120 
16 

34.4 

47.7 

40.4 
28.4 

Second  generation 

Canadian,  French    .      ...... 

2,535 

417 

743           1-375 

16.4 

29.3 

' 

First  generation 

2,147 

388 

330 

87 

608 
135 

1,209 
166 

15.4 
22.5 

28.3 
34.8 

Second  generation 

Rnglteh 

2,211 

880 

885 

446 

39.8 

40.0 

First  generation 

1,787 
424 

651 
229 

728 
157 

408 
38 

36.4 
54.0 

40.7 
37.0 

Second  generation 

German .. 

556 

207 

241 

108 

37.2 

43.3 

First  generation 

348 
206 

101 
106 

160 
81 

87 
21 

29.1 
51.0 

46.0 
38.9 

Second  generation 

Irish. 

4,541 

1,103 

1.726 

1,712 

24.3 

38.0 

First  generation 

2,551 
1,990 

526 
577 

951 
775 

1,074 
638 

20  0 
29.0 

37.3 
38  9 

Second  generation 

TtAlian 

710 

111 

309 

290  1          15.  (i 

1 

43.5 

First  generation 

707 
3 

111 

306 

1 

288            l.'i  7 

43.6 

(a) 

Second  generation 

2 

— 

Srot^b..  . ,   

494 

186 

192 

IIG  ,          37.7 

38.9 

First  generation 

404 
90 

130 
56 

168 
24 

106            32.2 
10             62. 3 

41.6 
26.7 

Second  generation 

flv^lfh 

430 

124 

198 

106 

2H.8 

4*i.0 

424 
0 

123 
1 

195 
3 

106 
2 

29.0 
(-») 

46.0 
(•) 

Second  generation. 

Otlinr  fvTfflgq  

790 

221 

320 

243 

28.0 

41.3 

First  ceneration. ......... 

760 
80 

207 
14 

317 
9 

236 

7 

27.3 
46.7 

41.7 
30.0 

Second  generatioD. 

Native  necro 

360 

175 

90 

95 

48.7 

25.0 

•  Not  compoted,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  6. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  twenty  yeare,  ^ilaeeified  by  p 
a/qe  and  nativity:  Total  number  tahuUUed^  wnd  average  number  of  children  bor 
cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitante  and  in  tmaller  places— ContxavLed. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  lOOO-Gontlnoed. 


^fttlonality  (as  detennlDad 
by  ooun^  of  birth  of  botb 
parents). 


frtdts  of  forelgii  parentago 
Continiied. 
Irish. 


First  eeneratioii. 
Seoood  gena 


generation. 


Italian. 
First 


tion. 


Scotch.. 

sou 
Seoona  generation. 

Swedish. 


First  generation. 


First  generation. . , 
Second  generation. 


Other  foreign. 


First  generation . . , 
Second  generation. 


KatiTe  negro. 


Rhode  Island. 


Total 
nun- 
ber 
tabn- 
latad. 


4,641 


Children  borne. 


Nom- 
ber. 


20,687 


2,561 
1,W0 

710 


707 
8 


4M 


404 
00 


424 
6 


ODB 


700 


760 

ao 


860 


12,268 
8,410 

8,662 


8,682 
20 


1,788 


1,666 
218 

1,701 


1,671 
80 


3,306 


3,208 
100 


1,202 


Ayer- 
ageper 
married 
woman 


4.6 


4.8 
4.2 


6.0 


6.0 
(•) 


8.6 


8.9 
2.4 


4.0 


3.0 
(•) 


4.2 


4.2 
3.3 


8.3 


aties  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants. 


Total 
unro* 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 


8,876 


2,186 
1, 


Children  borne. 


Nam- 
ber. 


17,783 


10,604 
7,180 


Aver- 
age per 
married 
woman 


4.6 


4.8 
4.8 


655 


652 
8 


877 


800 

77 


2,780 


2,760 
20 


6.0 


6.0 


1,321 


1,148 
178 


301 


886 

6 


1,626 


1,406 
80 


3.6 


3.8 
2.3 


8.0 


8.0 
(«) 


686 


666 

30 


299 


2,848 


4.2 


2,748 
100 


4.2 
3.3 


975 


3.3 


Remainder  of  S 


Total 
num- 
ber 
tabu- 
lated. 


666 


865 
801 


156 


166 


117 


104 
13 


80 


89 


104 


104 


61 


Children 


Nam-   i 
ber.    n 


2,904 


1,674 
1,280 


772 


772 


462 


422 

40 

175 


176 


460 


460 


227 


•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  small  average  number  of  children  (2.5)  bome  by  the  ni 
white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Rhode  Island  is  in  notable 
trast  with  the  number  bome  by  the  white  women  of  foreign  paren 
(4.5).  The  French  Canadian  women  of  the  first  generation  had 
largest  average  number  of  children  (5.9),  and  the  Italian  womc 
the  first  generation  the  next  largest  (5).  The  average  for  the  se< 
generation  of  Scotch  and  of  English  was  about  the  same  as  foi 
native  American  women. 

In  the  cities  the  average  number  of  children  bome  by  the  m 
White  women  of  ndtive  parentage  was  2.4,  and  bv  the  white  wo 
of  foreign  parentage  4.4.     The  average  was  smaller  in  the  city 
in  the  country  for  all  classes  considered  in  the  table,  except  the  '. 
and  Italians. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  average  number  of  children  borne 

the  second  generation  was  almost  invariably  smaller  than  the  ave 

tor  the  first  generation.      In  this  connection,  however,  one  sh 

take  account  of  the  probability  that  the  second  generation  consi 

of  younger  women  wno  had  not  been  married  so  long  as  the  iirst 


FEDERAL  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION. 


This  feature  of  the  Immigration  Commission's  general  report  is  a 
brief  review  of  the  sentiment  toward  immi^ation  as  expressed  in 
legislation,  or  attempts  at  legislation,  upon  tne  subject  in  Congress. 
For  convenience,  the  review  is  divided  into  four  periods,  namely: 
From  colonial  times  to  1835 ;  the  "  Native  American  "  and  "  Know 
Nothing  ^  period,  1885-1860;  end  of  state  control,  1861-1882  3  period 
of  national  control,  1882  to  the  present  time.  Chinese-immigration 
legislation  is  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter. 

During  the  period  first  mentioned  immigration  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course;  the  only  legislation  enacted,  and  practically  all 
that  was  proposed,  was  the  law  of  1819  for  the  regulation  of  the 
carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea,  which  law  also  for  the  first 
time  provided  that  statistics  relative  to  immigration  to  the  United 
States  be  recorded. 

TUB  KATnaD  AMERICAN  MOVEMENT. 

The  second  i^eriod,  from  1835  to  1860,  is  sharply  defined  by  the 
so-called  "Native  American"  and  "Know  Notning"  movements, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  were  lar^ly  based  on  opposition  to  the  immi- 
cration  of  Catholics.  The  hostility  earljr  took  the  form  of  a  political 
movement,  and  in  1835  there  was  a  Nativist  candidate  for  Congress 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  following  year  that  party  nominated  a 
candidate  for  mayor  of  the  same  city.  In  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nativist  societies  were  formed  in  1837,  while  in 
Louisiana  the  movement  was  organized  in  1839  and  a  state  conven- 
tion was  held  two  years  later.  It  was  at  this  convention  that  the 
Native  American  party,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Republican 
party,  was  established. 

In  1845  the  Nativist  movement  claimed  48,000  members  in  New 
York,  42,000  in  Pennsylvania,  14,000  in  Massachusetts,  and  6,000  in 
other  States,  while  in  Congress  it  had  6  Eepresentatives  from  New 
York  and  2  from  Pennsylvania.  The  first  national  convention  of 
Native  Americans  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1845,  when  141  dele- 

fates  were  present  and  a  national  platform  was  adopted.    The  chief 
emands  of  this  convention  were  a  repeal  of  the  naturalizati(m  laws 
and  the  appointment  of  native  Americans  only  to  office. 

While  these  societies  were  stronger  in  local  politics  than  in  na- 
tional, and  were  organized  chiefly  to  aid  in  controlling  local  affairs, 
their  few  representatives  in  Congress  attempted  to  make  Nativism 
a  national  question.  As  a  result  of  their  enorts,  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1836  a^eed  to  a  resolution  directing  ttie  Sw!.T^\»r3  cA^Vj^^fe 


Fecundity  of  Immigraiit  Women. 


TiBLB  ll.—W7iUew)tMn  of  foreign  parentage  undo'  4S  yeari  of  agt  married  mem 
oneyear.eUutifiedbiiparenlagtandnalivily:  Tolai  niimbtr  laSutattd,  nwnbtr  it 
grneriUum  {b<aTi almad),  and nvmber  in  teeond geturalion  (born  in  UniUdSUU 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  «  BUSALCOUNTIXB.    HOD. 


The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  of 
nationalities  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  table  is  Tery  small. 
ie  especially  the  case  with  the  secona  generation  of  Austrians,  1 
gaiiana,  Italians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  w] 
belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  long  enough  to  have  native-bom  chil 
of  childbearing  a^e. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  wc 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  se 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two-t] 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  bj 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationaUties  in 
selected  counties. 
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Proportion  hearin<j  no  childrer^. — ^The  next  table  shows  the  propo> 
tion  of  _        _      45  years  of  age  married  10  to  19  years  who  hBve 

borne  no  ^^^^:  ^^  figures  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  lai^l/  rural 
counties  being  presented 

Table  12. —  Wonun  under  4S  yeart  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yeart,  ehutifitd  hf 
'parentage  andnatimty:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  ieonnf  tu 
mudren- 

OHIO:  CLKVELAND  AND  it  RURAL  COUNTIES.    IMO. 


Fecundity  of  Immignmt  Women. 


Table  12. — WoTnen  under  46  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean^  clasm 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  nuvioer  tabulated^  and  nuTtiber  and  per  cent  hea 
children — Continued . 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES. 

1900-Ooatinued. 

Cleveland. 

Rural  oounti 

04 

NationaUtv  (as  detennined  by  country 
of  Dlrth  of  both  pvents). 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  dhildien. 

Total 
number 

Bearing  n 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

1 

White  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 
RuAsia'i -. ,  ... 

273 

7 

2.6 

42 

1 

First  gBDeratSon 

266 
7 

6 

1 

2.3 

40 
2 

1 

S«ooii3  gfiiMrition 

Scotch 

2G0 

34 

12.6 

268 

17 

A 

Fint  flWHiratlon. 

219 

25 
9 

n.4 

l&O 

169 
99 

9 
8 

Bftoona  generation 

Bwwibih 

fi6 

3 

4.5 

108                2 

Finrt  gwneration 

M 
2 

3 

4.7 

105 
3 

2 

J_ 

Swiss 

140 

15 

ia7 

610 

31 

First  noeration 

96 
44 

8 
7 

8.8 
15.9 

290 
320 

19 
12 

Sfloond  gmflration.....,xa.. ....... 

Welsh 

IM 

12 

7.8 

490 

22 

104 
50 

104 

6 
6 

10 

5.8 
IZO 

257 
233 

15 

Second  generation 

7 

9.6 

65 

5 

91 
13 

9 

1 

9.9 

7.7 

57 
8 

4 
1 

8e(M>n()  generation 

Native  n^ETO 

235 

46 

19i6 

19 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  nimxber  involved. 
6  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  shown  in  the 
going  table  as  residing  in  Cleveland  the  proportion  that  had 
no  children  was  15.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  white  women  of  f( 

f)arentage  it  was  6.3  per  cent,  a  much  smaller  proportion.     In  t 
argely  rural  counties  the  difference  between  tnese  two  classes 
very  gretft,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  having  bor 
children  as  compared  with  5.1  per  cent  of  the  white  women  c 
eign  parentage. 

For  nearly  all  classes  the  percentage  of  married  women  beari 
children  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  than  i 
rural  counties.  In  the  case  of  native  wliite  women  the  perce 
for  Cleveland  was  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

These  comparisons  indicate  in  a  striking  way  the  effect  ' 
city  life  and  environment  have  had  in  reducing  tlie  fecundity  c 
native  American  people.  In  the  rural  counties  the  childless  mi 
women  of  native  American  stock  are  hardly  more  numerous  pi 
tionately  than  those  of  foreign  parentage;  but  in  the  city  of  ( 
land  the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  in  this  respect  is 
marked^  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  cited  above,  and  thi 
trast  anses  largely  from  tne  decline  in  the  fecundity  of  women  of  i 
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ican  stock  under  city  influences.  Upon  the  fecundity  of  women  of 
foreign  parentage  city  life  has  also  had  some  effect,  but  the  effect  is 
much  less  marked. 

The  percentage  of  married  women  who  had  borne  no  children  was 
larger  m  the  second  generation  of  women  of  f orei^  parentage  than 
in  the  first.     This  was  also  true  of  nearly  all  the  individual  nationaUties. 

The  smallest  percentages  of  childlessness  in  Cleveland  were  shows 
by  the  Polish  women  (2.4  per  cent)  and  bv  the  Bohemian  and  Russian 
women  (2.6  per  cent) ;  the  largest  by  the  French  women  (23.5  per 
cent)..  In  the  rural  counties  the  smallest  percentage  was  1.9  per 
cent,  for  the  Swedish  women,  and  the  largest  was  6.5  per  c^nt,  for 
English  Canadian  and  English  women. 

Ulassijication  by  number  of  children. — The  next  two  tables  classify 
the  women  of  Cleveland  and  the  48  rural  counties  of  Ohio,  married 
10  to  19  years,  by  number  of  children  borne. 


Table  13. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  damM  &y 
parentaae  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  ana  per  cent  oeanti§ 
specifiea  number  of  children. 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by 

country  oi  birth  of  both 

paimts). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

• 

Per  cent  bearing- 

Not  more 

than2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than2 
chfldren. 

3to5 
ehUdren. 

lioie 

ttenS 
chDdra. 

AH  classes 

17,660 

5,570 

7,296 

4.694 

3LS 

41.5 

26.7 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

3.104 
14,230 

1.853 
3,596 

1,067 
6,166 

194 
4,466 

69.7 
25.a 

34.1 
48.3 

&3 
3L4 

First  generation 

10,132 
•    4,098 

1,990 
1.608 

4,335 

1,831 

3,807 
650 

19.6 
39.2 

42.8 
44.7 

37.6 

Second  generation 

lil 

Austrian 

280 

67 

129 

84 

23.9 

40.1 

aao 

First  generation 

Set-ond  generation 

248 

32 

68 

9 

111 

18 

79 
6 

23.4 
28.1 

44.8 
56.3 

3L» 
15.6 

Bohemian 

l.fiM 

222 

763 

660 

13.4 

46.1 

4a4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1,508 
140 

187 
36 

663 
80 

638 
31 

12.4 
24.0 

43.8 

54.8 

42.1 
2L1 

r.f^)tdiHn.  Knpiifih  - . . 

218 

07 

99 

22 

44.fi 

45.4 

131 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

165 
53 

76 
22 

72 
27 

18 

4 

46.5 
41.6 

43.3 
fO.0 

lai 

7.1 

English 

1,064 

458 

447 

159 

4S.0 

42. 0 

^"  ^ 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

691 
373 

253 
205 

307 
140 

131 
28 

36.6 
65.0 

44.4 

37.5 

= 

French 

61 

22 

22 

7 

.43.1 

48.1 

Ii7 

First  generation 

Soconcl  generation 

20 
31 

7 
15 

9 
13 

4 

3 

36.0 
48.4 

46.0 
41.9 

9l7 

German 

6,125 

1.707 

2,733 

1,685 

27.9 

44.6 

^^*?!1 

^.- 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

3,702 
2,423 

736 
971 

1,609 
1.124 

1,367 
328 

10.9 

4ai 

48.6 
46.4 

*j 

Hungarian 

812 

164 

866 

283 

20.2 

43.7 

86.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

798 
14 

158 
6 

349 
6 

291 
2 

19.8 
42.9 

43.7 
42.9 

14.J 

Tabu  iZ.—Wo* 
parentage  and 
tpteifitd  numht 
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The  following  table  presents  the  childbearing  rate  of  the  classes 
of  Rhode  Islana  women  here  considered,  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  age,  the  first  group  including  women  15  to  24  yeaisof 
age,  the  second  25  to  34  years,  and  the  third  35  to  44  years: 

Table  9. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  more  than  one  year,  cUuM^fUd  6y  ptfntf- 
age  and  nativity,  and  by  age:  Average  number  qf  years  married  per  child  homt, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


Kationallty  (as  determined  by  oountry  of  birth  of  botli  parents). 


All  classes. 


NatlvB  white  of  native  parentage. 
White  of  foreign  i>arpntage 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  English. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  French 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


English. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


German. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Irish. 


First  generation . . , 
Second  generation . 


Italian. 


First  generation . . , 
Second  generation. 


Scotch. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Swedish . 


'First  generation. . , 
Second  generation. 


Other  foreign. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Native  negro 


Avenge  number  of 
Fled  per  child  1 
women— 

1 

ImUSt 

15  to  24 

years 

of  age. 

25  to  84 

yean 

ofafB. 

SStoM 

2.6 

aL2 

il 

3.1 
£4 

4.5 
2.8 

47 
14 

2.4 
2.5 

2.7 
8.1 

31 

2.9 

f 

Sw2 

il 

8.1 
2.4 

8.2 
8.1 

Z4 

il 
il 

2.3 

17 

2.3 
2L8 

2.4 
8.6 

17 
11 

2.7 

1 

slT 

ti 

2.6 
2.8 

3.3 
41 

i2 
41 

2.6 

3.3 

i4 

2.5 

2.9 

1   -__ 

3.0 
40 

19 

55 

!           2.4 

2.7 

13 

2.3 
2.5 

2.5 
8.0 

IS 
15 

2.2 

2.5 

11 

2.2 
2.5 

2.5 
2.5 

11 

2.4 

8.4 

i2 

2.2 
3.0 

8.2 
41 

iO 
&0 

2.6 

3.0 

14 

2.5 
3.3 

3.0 

a3 

14 

19 

2.6 

3.0 

16 

2.5 
3.0 

2.9 
3.3 

15 

13 

2.9 

3.7 

i6 
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For  the  youngest  group  in  the  table  the  childbearing  rate 
child  every  2.6  years,  for  the  next  group  1  every  3.2  years,  and 
the  oldest  group  1  every  4.1  years.  This  reflects,  in  part,  the 
that  the  earlier  years  of  a  woman's  married  life  are  more  producti^ 
children  than  tne  later  years,  even  within  the  childbearing  pei 
also,  in  part,  the  correlative  fact  that  the  lower  her  age  at  marri 
the  more  productive  her  married  life  is  likely  to  be. 

In  each  age  group  the  women  of  forei^  parentage  showed  a  fc 
rate  of  chilabearing  than  the  native  white  women  of  native  pai 
Bige.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  decline  in  the  childbea 
rate  in  the  older  groups  as  compared  with  the  younger  is  much  i 
marked  for  the  women  of  native  parentage  than  for  those  of  for 
parentage.  Thus,  in  the  youngest  group  the  childbearing  rate 
one  and  one-fourth  times  as  fast  for  women  of  foreign  as  of  n£ 
3tock,  in  the  next  oldest  group  one  and  three-fifths  times  as  fast, 
in  the  oldest  group  twice  as  fast.  That  w,  not  only  did  the  wome 
foreign  stock  show  a  faster  rate  of  childbearing  in  the  three 
groups  than  the  native  white  women,  but  the  difference  between 
two  classes  in  this  respect  was  greater  the  older  the  age  group. 

OHIO. 

Classes  of  married  women  included. — The  tabulations  for  ( 
included  the  same  classes  of  married  women  as  the  Rhode  Is 
tabulations,  except  that  there  have  been  omitted  from  the  Ohio  ti 
lations  women  the  nationaUty  of  whose  husbands  was  not  ascerl 
able  and  women  who  belonged  to  the  less  numerous  foreign  nal 
aUties  residing  in  the  State. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  had  in  1900  a  population  of  381,768. 
foreign-bom  population  numbered  124,631,  or  32.6  per  cent  of 
total.    The  total  number  of  married  women  under  45  years  of 
for  whom  the  data  in  regard  to  children  have  been  tabulated 
43,624. 

The  48  counties  selected  in  Ohio  included  all  the  counties  in 
northern  half  of  the  State  with  the  exception  of  five  (Cuyahoga,  Li 
Mahoning,  Stark,  and  Summit),  whicn  were  omitted  because  \ 

f>opulation  is  largely  urban.  These  48  counties  had  in  1900  a  p< 
ation  of  1,678,404,  of  whom  117,265,  or  7.4  per  cent,  were  fon 
bom.  As  over  70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  these  countit 
rural — that  is,^  resident  in  coimtry  districts  or  in  places  of  less  i 
2,500  population — they  may  be  termed  rural  counties,  presem 
therefore,  an  excellent  basis  for  comparison  with  the  city  of  CI 
land.  In  the  48  counties  the  number  of  married  women  for  w 
childbearing  data  were  tabulated  was  42,760. 


Federal  Immigradon  Legislation.  571 

there  existed  a  demand  for  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
laws.  During  1890  one  or  more  political  parties  in  23  States  had 
demanded  additional  regulations  of  immigration. 

The  investigation  of  the  joint  committee  showed  that  large  num- 
bers of  immigrants  were  bein^  landed  every  year  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  1882,  the  chief  cause  ox  which  wa^  the  divided  authority  pro- 
vided for  the  execution  of  the  immigration  act.  The  contract-labor 
law  was  found  to  be  generally  evaded.  ^  The  bill  presented  by  the 
committee  aimed  to  correct  faults  in  existing  law.  As  it  was  i)re- 
sented  it  received  rather  general  favor,  the  onnr  opposition  to  it  being 
on  the  part  of  ultra -restrictionists,  who  tried  to  have  substituted  a 
bill  which  raised  the  head  tax  from  50  cents  to  $1  and  provided  for 
a  thorough  consular  examination.  The  substitute  bill  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  207  to  41.  The  bill  of  the  committee  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  125  to  48,  and  after  being  adopted  by  the  Senate  without 
discission  it  was  approved  on  March  3, 1891.^ 

THE  IMMIGRATION  LAW  OF  1891. 

This  law  provided  for  a  head  tex  of  50  cents,  as  was  also  provided 
in  the  law  of  1882.  the  head  tax  being  considered  merely  as  a  means 
of  raising  money  tor  the  proper  administration  of  the  law.  Persons 
suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contegious  disease,  and 
polygamists,  were  added  to  the  classes  excluded  by  the  act  of  1882, 
and  it  was  also  provided  that  "  assisted  persons,  unless  afiirmatively 
shown  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  excluded  class,"  should  be 
debarred.  The  contract-labor  law  was  strengthened  by  prohibiting 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  by  promises  of  employment 
through  advertisements  published  in  any  foreign  country,  and  trans- 
portation companies  were  forbidden  to  solicit  or  encourage  immigra- 
tion. Under  the  law  of  1891  the  office  of  superintendent  of  immigra- 
tion was  authorized,  and  for  the  first  time  federal  control  of  immi- 
gration was  completely  and  definitely  established.  United  States 
officials  exercising  the  functions  which  under  the  law  of  1882  had  been 
delegated  to  the  Stetes.  It  now  became  the  duty  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  every  vessel  bringing  alien  immigrants  to  report  to  the 

§  roper  inspection  officials  the  name,  nationality,  last  residence,  and 
estination  of  all  such  aliens;  all  decisions  of  the  inspection  officials 
refusing  any  alien  the  right  to  land  were  final  unless  appeal  was 
teken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  the  medical  examination  of 
immigrants  at  United  States  ports  was  to  be  made  by  surgeons  of 
the  United  Stetes  Marine-Hospital  Service ;  and  for  the  first  time  an 
inspection  of  immigrants  on  the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico  was 
provided  for.  Another  provision  not  found  in  the  law  of  1882  was 
that  which  allowed  the  return  within  a  year  after  arrival  of  any  alien 
who  had  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law,  such  return 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation  company  or  person  bring- 
ing such  alien  into  the  country. 

THE   INVESTIGATIONfl  OF   1892. 

Notwithstanding  the  new  law,  however,  the  question  of  immigration 
continued  to  receive  attention  in  Congress.    TbVs  \^^  ^«l^  v^^xqjs^ 

»26  Stat,  p.  10e4, 
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Provortion  hearing  no  children. — The  next  table  shows  the  propor- 
tion ot  women  under  45  years  of  age  married  10  to  19  years  who  nave 
borne  no  children,  the  figures  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  largely  niral 
counties  being  presented  separately. 

Table  12. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yeare,  chutifiei  if 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
children. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1000. 


( 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Cleveland. 

Rural  oountkt. 

Nationality  (as  determined  by  oountry 
of  birth  of  both  parents). 

1 

Bearing  no  children. ', 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  ehttlRB. 

■ 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

FiTMBt 

AUclameiT .  

17,560 

1,421 

1 

&1  1 

1 

10,062 

005 

&1 

NativB  white  of  native  parantaze 

3,104 
14,230 

473 
902 

1&2 
6.3 

2,808 
16,235 

160 
835 

&7 

&1 

First  eeneration 

10,132 
4,098 

555 
347 

&6 
8.6 

6,203 
0,042 

2S7 
648 

il 

Second  generation 

&i 

AiurtriaD ». 

280 

10 

6.8 

232 

10 

iS 

First  Boneration 

248 
32 

16 
3 

6.5 
0.4 

223 
10 

10 

iS 

8600ik[  feneration  x 



Bohemian 

1,664 

43 

2.6 

52 

3 

&S 

First  generation 

1,8m 
146 

86 

7 

2.4 

4.8 

47 
6 

S 

6.4 

Second  Eeneration 

■■ 

Canadian,  English 

218 

21 

0.6 

170 

11 

&5 

First  generation 

16.5 
53 

16 
6 

0.7 
0.4 

122 
48 

8 
3 

&6 

Second  generation 

6.S 

■RjTigllqh 

1,004 

115 

ia8 

1,614 

105 

&S 

First  eeneration 

691 
373 

68 
47 

0.8 
12  6 

871 
743 

51 
54 

&I 

Second  generation 

7.1 

Finnish . , . 

164 

6 

17 

First  generation 

164 

6 

1.7 

Second  eeneration ■ 

1 

French 

51 

12 

23.5 

278 

17 

6.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

20 
31 

4 

8 

•    20.0 
25.8 

76 
203 

4 
13 

Oermiui , 

6,125 

351 

5.7 

0,783 

475 

First  generation 

3,702 
2,423 

173 

178 

4.7 
7.3 

2,815 
6,068 

108 
367 

Second  generation 

i.in 

TTiminirlAn . ,    , ,        ,    .    , 

812 

65 

&0 

100 

8 

First  generation 

798 
14 

65 

&1 

106 
1 

8 

Second  generation 

^  ^ 

Irish 

1,858 

i            162 

8.7 

1,788 

106 

&0 

1,019 
839 

88 
74 

&6 
&8 

407 
1.201 

25 
83 

50 

Second  generation 

U 

TtAllnn , 

231 

1             11 

4.8 

226 

10 

44 

First  generation 

224 
7 

11 

4.0 

223 
8 

10 

if 

Second  eeneration 

^ 

Polish 

931 

22 

2.4 

1           146 

4 

^      17 

017 
14 

21 
1 

2.3 
7.1 

141 
5 

4 

11 

Second  generation 
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Table  12. — Womai  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean^  dasi 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  numher  tahuUUed^  and  number  and  per  cent  bea 
children — Continued. 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  BURAL  COUNTIES. 

190&-Contlnued. 

Cleveland. 

Rural  oountle 

Kationalitv  (as  detennined  by  country 
of  Dirth  of  both  parents). 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  children. 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no 

Number. 

Peroent 

Number.  : 

White  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 

273 

7 

2.6 

42 

First  eeneration. 

266 
7 

6 

1 

2.3 

40 
2 

8ficonia  gffiwrtiXlyn 

Scotch 

2G0 

34 

12.6 

268 

17 

A 

219 
£0 

26 
9 

11.4 
18.0 

109 
99 

8 

Swedish 

66 

8 

46 

108 

2 

First  nniwatton. ...  .......... 

64 
2 

3 

4.7 

105 
3 

2 

Seoona  guneration 

Swiss 

140 

16 

ia7 

610 

31 

First  nneratioD r ..  t  .. . 

96 
44 

8 

7 

&8 
1&9 

290 
820 

19 
12 

Swond  gsneratlon 

Wf^lffh 

IM 

12 

7.8 

400 

22 

First  CBfMffation 

104 
60 

6 
6 

6.8 
12.0 

267 
233 

16 
7 

Second  tnneratlon 

Other  foreign  fr 

104 

10 

9.6 

65 

6 

91 
13 

9 
1 

9.9 
7.7 

67 

8 

4 
1 

8*oona  gwwration 

Native neirro 

236 

46 

19.6 

19 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
fr  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norw^^ian. 

Of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  shown  in  th( 
going  table  as  residing  in  Cleveland  the  proportion  that  had 
no  children  was  15.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  white  women  of  f< 
parentage  it  was  6.3  per  cent,  a  much  smaller  proportion.  In  1 
lai^ely  rural  counties  the  difference  between  tnese  two  classes 
very  greact,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  having  boi 
children  as  compared  with  5.1  per  cent  of  the  white  women  ( 
eign  parentage. 

For  nearly  all  classes  the  percentage  of  married  women  beari 
children  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  citv  of  Cleveland  tlian  i 
rural  counties.  In  the  case  of  native  white  women  the  percc 
for  Cleveland  was  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

These  comparisons  indicate  in  a  striking  way  the  efTect 
city  life  and  environment  have  had  in  reducing  the  fecundity  < 
native  American  people.  In  the  rural  counties  the  childless  m 
women  of  native  American  stock  are  hardly  more  nuinoroiis  p 
tionately  than  those  of  foreign  parentage;  but  in  tlie  city  of  < 
land  the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  in  this  respect  is 
marked,  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  cited  above,  and  thi 
trast  anses  largely  from  tne  declme  in  the  fecundity  of  women  of  - 
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ican  stock  under  city  influences.  Upon  the  fecundity  of  womw  of 
foreign  parentage  city  life  has  also  had  some  effect,  but  the  effect  is 
much  less  marked. 

The  percentage  of  married  women  who  had  borne  no  children  was 
larger  m  the  second  generation  of  women  of  forei^  parentage  than 
in  the  first.     This  was  also  true  of  nearly  all  the  individual  nationalities. 

The  smallest  percentages  of  childlessness  in  Cleveland  were  shown 
by  the  Polish  women  (2.4  per  cent)  and  bv  the  Bohemian  and  Russian 
women  (2.6  per  cent);  the  largest  by  the  French  women  (23.5  per 
cent)..  In  the  rural  counties  the  smallest  percentage  was  1.9  p^* 
cent,  for  the  Swedish  women,  and  the  largest  was  6.5  per  cent,  for 
English  Canadian  and  English  women. 

Ulassijication  by  number  of  children. — The  next  two  tables  classify 
the  women  of  Cleveland  and  the  48  rural  counties  of  Ohio,  mamed 
10  to  19  years,  by  number  of  children  borne. 

Table  13. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yaort,  ekueifeihtj 
parentaqe  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  ana  per  cent  beann^ 
specified  number  of  children. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by 

oountry  of  birth  of  both 

parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

• 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

8to5 
children. 

More 

than  6 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
oMMrefi. 

Hon 

ttattS 

ChUdRB. 

All  classes 

17,669 

6,579 

7,296 

4.694 

31.8 

4L6 

36.7 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

3.104 
14.230 

1,863 
3,598 

1,057 
0.160 

194 
4,466 

69.7 
26.3 

34.1 
43.3 

13 
3L4 

First  eeneration 

10,132 
•    4.098 

1,990 
1.608 

4,336 
1.831 

3,807 
659 

19.6 
39.2 

42.8 
44.7 

37.6 

Second  generation 

l&l 

Aii5tr*<*n 

280 

07 

129 

84 

23.9 

40.1 

3ao 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

248 

32 

58 

9 

111 

18 

79 
5 

23.4 
28.1 

44.8 
66.3 

3L» 
1&( 

Bobevnian  , 

1.4V54 

222 

703 

660 

13.4 

46.1 

4at 

_ 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1.506 
14G 

187 
36 

683 
80 

638 
31 

12.4 
24.0 

46.8 
64.3 

42.3 
212 

Canadian.  EncHsh 

218 

97 

99 

22 

44.6 

46.4 

»1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
53 

76 
22 

72 
27 

18 

4 

46.6 
41.5 

43.3 

lao 

Hit 

7.1 

English 

1,064 

458 

447 

159 

48.0 

41.0 

"^"^ 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

mi 

373 

253 
205 

307 
140 

131 
28 

36.6 
56.0 

44.4 

37.6 

19.9 
7.5 

French 

61 

22 

22 

7 

.43.1 

48.1 

U7 

First  generation 

Second  gencmtion 

20 
31 

7 
15 

9 
13 

4 
3 

36.0 
48.4 

46.0 
4L0 

•.7 

-« 

(f  erman 

6,125 

1,707 

2.733 

1,685 

27.0 

44.6 

27.5 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

3.702 
2.423 

736 
971 

1,<W 
1.124 

1,367 
328 

10.0 

4ai 

43.6 

4A.4 

»7 
U.5 

Hungarian 

812 

164 

356 

283 

20.2 

43.7 

"       JM 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

7fl8 
14 

166 
6 

349 

201 
2 

10.8 
42.0 

43.7 
42.0 

113 
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Tabx*b  13. — Women  under  4S  yecare  of  age  married  ten  to  mneteen  years,  dasiifi 
parentoffe  and  noHvitif:  Total  ntanber  tabulatedf  and  number  and  per  cent  he 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    19aa-CimtlniMd. 


Kationality  (as  detennfaied  by 
oouncxy  of  birth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

• 

Per  cent  bearing- 

Notmore 

than  2 
cSiildien. 

3to5 

More 

than  5 
children. 

Notmore 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
'diildren. 

U 
Chi 

Wliite   of  foiilgn  parentage— 
Continued. 
Iri^ 

1,858 

467 

738 

653 

26.1 

39.7 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1,019 
839 

231 

206 
TKA 

396 
342 

417 
236 

77 

20.2 
31.1 

38.9 
4a8 

Italian 

41 

113 

17.7 

48.9 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

224 

7 

40 
1 

106 
5 

76 

1 

17.9 
(«) 

48.2 
(•) 

Polish 

931 

73 

301 

557 

7.8 

32.3 

First  generation. ....... 

Second  generatloa 

917 
14 

71 
2 

291 
10 

555 

2 

7.7 
14.3 

31.7 
71.4 

42.5 

RnsRlan 

273 

28 

116 

129 

10.3 

First  generation 

Secood  generatloa 

2M 
7 

26 
2 

112 
4 

128 

1 

9.8 
(«) 

42.1 
(•) 

gooioh    

260 

96 

127 

44 

36.4 

47.2 

First  generation 

219 
50 

70 
28 

111 
10 

38 
6 

32.0 
56.0 

60.7 
32.0 

Swedish 

66 

20 

35 

11 

30.3 

53.0 

Second  generation 

64 
2 

19 

1 

34 
1 

11 

29.7 
(«) 

53.1 
(«) 

Swiss 

140 

52 

66 

22 

37.1 

47.1 

Second  generation 

96 
44 

33 
19 

47 
19 

16 
6 

34.4 
4.3.2 

49.0 
43.2 

Welsh 

154 

52 

79 

23 

33.8 

51.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

104 
50 

28 
24 

64 
25 

22 

1 

26.9 
48.0 

51.9 
60.0 

Other  foreign* 

104 

30 

43 

31 

28.8 

41.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

91 
13 

23 

7 

42 

1 

26 
5 

25.3 
53.8 

46.2 
7.7 

Kative  neeio  ^ 

235 

128 

73 

34 

54.5 

31.1 

a  Not  eomputed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
b  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 
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Tablb  14. — Women  under  46  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  veare,  damjiei  6f 
parentage  and  nativiti/:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  cent  oevJMf 
specified  nurnber  of  children. 

OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


oountry  of  Dlrth  of  both  par- 
eaU). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  benlDC— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

Hore 

than5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
chfldren. 

More 

tbanS 
chfldren. 

All   P'aSSeS.    .   .    .rr-T 

19,062 

5,489 

8,616 

4,957 

28.8 

4ft.2 

36.0 

Native  whi  te  of  native  i>arentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

2,808 
10,235 

1,038 
4,445 

1,299 
7.311 

471 
4,479 

37.0 
27.4 

46w3 
45.0 

16.S 
•    27.6 

Flrtt  eeneration 

6,293 
9,942 

1,317 
3.128 

2,822 
4,489 

2,154 
2,325 

2ao 

31.5 

44.8 
45.2 

312 

Second  generation 

23.4 

Austrian 

232 

54 

100 

78 

23.3 

43.1 

33.6 

Second  generation 

222 
10 

50 

4 

96 
4 

76 
2 

22.fi 
40.0 

43.2 

4ao 

3i3 

2ao 

Bnhemian 

52 

8 

21 

23 

15.4 

4a4 

1     jn 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

47 
5 

7 

1 

20 

1 

20 
3 

14.0 

42.S 

42.6 
(•) 

Canadian.  FncHsh 

170 

62 

83 

25 

36.5 

48.8 

li" 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

122 
48 

48 
14 

59 
24 

15 
10 

38.3 
29.2 

48.4 

fiao 

113 
2a8 

English 

1.614 

599 

702 

313 

37.1 

43.5            19.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

871 
743 

259 
340 

395 
307 

217 
96 

20.7 

45.8 

45.4 

41.3 

2U 
12.9 

Finnish 

It^ 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

40.2 

46.3 

First  penenition 

Second  generation 

1()4 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

40.2 

46.3 

' 

French 

278 

65 

113 

100 

23.4 

40.6 

36.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

75 
203 

17 
48 

28 
85 

30 
70 

22.7 
23.6 

37.3 
41.9 

40.0 
3i5 

Qerman 

9.783 

2.640 

A,  443 

2.700 

27.0 

45.4 

27.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

2,815 
6.9(8 

609 
2.131 

1.278 
3.165 

1,028 
1,672 

18.1 
30.6 

45.4 
45.4 

36.5 
2i0 

Hungarian 

199 

45 

94 

60 

22.6 

47.2            ^^ 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

198 

1 

45 

93 
1 

60 

22.7 

47.0            30.5 
(•)        

Irish 

1,788 

608 

709 

511            28.4 

43.0 

28.6 

First  generation 

Second  genemtion 

497 
1.291 

109 
399 

202 
567 

186!         21.9 
325  :         aO.9 

4a6 
43.0 

37.4 
25.2 

Italian 

220 

42 

113 

71  1          18.6 

fiO  0            31.< 



First  peneration 

Second  generation 

223 
3 

41 
1 

112 

1 

70 

1 

18.4 
(•) 

60.2 

31.4 
(•) 

Polish 

140 

13 

61 

72 

8.0 

41.8            *' 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

141 
5 

12 

1 

59 
2 

70 
2 

41.8 

496 

Russian 

42 

1 

25 

16 

2.4 

60.5 

36.1 

First  general  Ion 

Second  generation 

40 
o 

1 

23 
2 

16 

2.6 

57.6 

4ao 

_ 

- ■••,••! 

ir- 

o  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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Table  14. — WoTnen  under  46  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  clas 
parentaae  and  nativity:  Total  nuinber  tabulated^  and  nwmher  and  per  cent 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 


OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIE&    190a-Oontinued. 


Nationality  (as  det«nnlned  bv 
countxy  <n   birth    of    both 
parents). 

Total 
nnmber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bear! 

Not  maro 

than  2 
children. 

3to6 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children 

3to5 
children. 

White  of  foreign  parentage- 
Continued. 
Scotch 

268 

86 

125 

57 

32.1 

46.6 

Second  generation 

169 
99 

108 

47 
39 

76 
49 

46 
11 

27.8 
89.4 

45.0 
49.5 

Swedish 

28 

49 

31 

25.9 

45.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
3 

610 

27 
1 

127 

47 
2 

209 

31 

25.7 
(«) 

44.8 
(«) 

Swiss 

214 

20.8 

44.1 

First  feneration 

Second  generation 

290 
320 

49 

78 

118 
151 

123 

91 

16.9 
24.4 

40.7 
47.2 

Welsh 

490 

129 

249 

112 

26.3 

50.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

257 
233 

61 
68 

123 
126 

73 
39 

23.7 
29.2 

47.9 
54.1 

Other  foreign  ^   . 

65 

16 

29 

20 

24.6 

44.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

57 
8 

13 
3 

27 
2 

17 
3 

22.8 
(«) 

47.4 

Native  negro 

19 

6 

6 

7 

31.6 

31.6 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved, 
k  French  CiBuiadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Cle 
here  considered,  1,853,  or  69.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  cliildren  or  none  at  all 
number  bearing  more  than  5  cliildren  was  194,  or  only  6.3  pe 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  corresp< 
percentages  are  25.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2.808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  th< 
counties  or  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  nad  not  more 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  5.     I 
16,235  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  a 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  foreign  par 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  m  Cle 
and  the  rural  counties.  The  percentage  bearing  not  more 
children  is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  tl 
centage  bearing  more  than  5  children  is  larger  in  the  first  j 
tion  than  in  the  second,  while  the  percentage  bearing  from 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generations. 

Large  families — of  more  than  5  cliildren — are  found  to  ^ 
common  in  country  than  city  witli  the  native  American 
but  less  common  with  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage.     In 
the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  possessing  ^s^ts^  li 
but  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rur&l  counties  16.8  per  cent.    TYi'^ 
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Tablb  14. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yeare,  damfei  h§ 
parentage  and  nattviti/:  Toted  number  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  cent  oemn^ 
epecified  number  of  children, 

OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1000. 


Nationality  (as  detennined  by 
country  of  birth  of  both  par- 
anU). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

ICorf 

thus 
chfldm. 

All  c'asBW? 

10,062 

5,489 

8,616 

4.957 

28.8 

46.2 

210 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

2.808 
16,235 

1,038 
4,445 

1,299 
7.311 

471 
4,470 

37.0 
27.4 

4(1.3 
4&0 

16.8 
•    J7.6 

First  generation 

6,293 
0.942 

1,317 
3,128 

2,822 
4.480 

2,154 
2.325 

2ao 

31.5 

44.8 
45.2 

3i3 

Second  ireneration 

23.4 

Austrian 

232 

54 

100 

78 

23.3 

43.1 

316 

Second  generation 

222 
10 

50 

4 

06 

4 

76 
2 

22.6 

40.0 

43.a 

40.0 

34.3 
30.0 

Bohemian 

52 

8 

21 

23 

15.4 

4a4 

44.2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

47 
5 

7 
1 

20 
1 

20 
3 

14.0 

42.6 

42.6 
(•) 

Canftdl<in,  I'^ngi'sh 

170 

62 

83 

25 

30.5 

48.8 

Ti" 

First  generation 

Secona  generation 

122 
48 

48 
14 

50 
24 

15 
10 

30.3 
20.2 

48.4 

6ao 

113 

Fngll^h  , 

1.614 

690 

702 

313 

37.1 

43.5 

19i4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

871 
743 

250 
340 

395 
307 

217 
06 

20.7 

45.8 

46.4 

41.3 

3i9 
12.9 

Finnish 

164 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

4a2 

4&3 

First  generation 

Second  eeneralion 

164 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

4a2 

46.3 

French 

278 

65 

113 

100 

23.4 

40.6 

K.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

75 
203 

17 

48 

28 
85 

30 
70 

22.7 
23.6 

37.3 
41.0 

40lO 
SiS 

German 

9.783 

2,(»40 

4,443 

2.700 

27.0 

45.4 

27.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

2,815 
6.9(8 

509 
2. 131 

1,278 
3,165 

1.028 
1.672 

18.1 
30.6 

45.4 

45.4 

36.5 
HO 

H"nrari?in 

199 

45 

94 

60 

22.6 

47.2 

aai 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

198 

1 

45 

93 

1 

1.    , 

60 

22.7 

47.0 
(•) 

30.3 

— 

Irish 

1,7S8 

508 

7ti9 

511 

28.4 

43.0 

38.6 

Fir<;t  generation 

Second  generation 

497 
1.291 

109 
399 

202 
567 

18t^  ' 
325 

21.0 
300 

406 
43.0 

37.4 

3S.2 

Italian 

22t. 

42 

113 

71 

18.6 

6ao ! 

314 

First  ceneration 

Second  generation 

22:i 
3 

41 

1 

112 

1 

70 

1 

18.4 
(•) 

6a2 

31.4 
(•) 

Polish 

146 

13 

61 

72 

8.0 

41.8 

40l3 

First  generation ' 

Second  generation 

141 
5 

12 
1 

59 
2 

70 
2 

8.5 

(•) 

4L8 

4^6 

Russian 

4-' 

1 

25 

16 

2.4 

50.5 

3^1 

First  jreneraf  Ion ' 

Second  generation 

40 
2 

1 

23 
2 

16 

2.6 

57.6 

40tO 

. 

^^^^^ 

o  Not  computed,  ovdng  to  small  number  involred. 


Fecundi^  of  Immigrant  Women. 


Table  14. — Women  under  46  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  das 
parentaae  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  cent 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 

OHIO:  48  RUBAL  COUNTIES.    lOOO-Contlnoed. 


Nationality  (as  detefmlned  bv 
oouniry  of   birth    of    both 
parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Nmnber  beailng— 

Per  cent  beari 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
Ghildien. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
diildren 

3to5 
Children. 

White  of  forei^  parentage— 
Continued. 
Scotch 

288 

86 

125 

57 

32.1 

46.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1G9 
W 

106 

47 
39 

28 

76 
49 

49 

46 
11 

27.8 
39.4 

45.0 
49.5 

Swedish 

31 

25.9 

45.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
3 

010 

27 

1 

47 
2 

31 

25.7 
(•) 

44.8 
(«) 

Swiss 

127 

2G9 

214 

20.8 

44.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

290 
320 

40 

78 

118 
151 

123 

91 

16.9 
24.4 

40.7 
47.2 

Welsh 

490 

129 

249 

112 

26.3 

50.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

257 
233 

61 
68 

123 
126 

73 
39 

23.7 
29.2 

47.9 
54.1 

O  ther  foreign  * 

65 

16 

29 

20 

24.6 

44.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

57 
8 

19 

13 
3 

27 
2 

17 
3 

22.8 
(«) 

47.4 
(•) 

Native  n^ro 

6 

6 

7 

31.6 

31.6 

•  Not  ooxnputed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
b  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Cle 
here  considered,  1,853,  or  59.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  children  or  none  at  all 
number  bearing  more  than  5  children  was  194,  or  only  6.3  pe: 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  corresp< 
percentages  are  25.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2.808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  th< 
counties  or  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  had  not  more 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  5.     I 
16,235  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  a 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  forei^  par 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  m  fcle 
and  the  rural  counties.  The  percentage  bearing  not  more  1 
children  is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  tl 
centage  bearing  more  than  5  children  is  larger  in  the  first  g 
tion  uian  in  the  second,  while  the  percentage  bearing  from 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generations. 

Large  families — of  more  than  5  children — are  found  to  be 
common  in  coimtry  than  city  with  the  native  American  m< 
but  less  common  with  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage.  In  Cle 
the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  possessing  large  famih 
but  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rural  counties  16.8  per  cent.     The  proj 


Fecunclity  of  Immigrant  Women. 


The  average  number  of  children  borne  per  native  white  Ameri 
firoman  was  2  and  the  average  per  woman  of  foreign  parentage 
rhe  average  is  greater  in  the  nrst  generation  of  women  of  ion 
)arentage  than  in  the  second,  a  difference  only  partly  accounted 
)y  the^htly  greater  average  length  of  tune  married  in  case  of 
irst  generation.  For  each  ^reign  nationality,  also,  the  averag< 
p*eater  in  the  first  generation  than  in  the  second. 

The  average  number  of  years  married  was  10.9  for  the  native  wl 
Vinerican  women  and  10.6  for  the  white  women  of  foreign  parenti 
Tot  the  Germans  the  average  is  the  same  in  both  generations. 
)very  other  nationalitv  the  average  is  longer  in  the  first  than  in 
lecond  generation.    Tnis  may  be  explained,  in  general,  on  the  groi 
,hat  the  women  of  the  second  generation  are  probably  younger^ 
ihe  average,  than  those  of  the  first  generation.    This  hypothesi 
strengthened  by^  the  fact  that  the  widest  differences  occur  wit 
;he  K>rei^  nationalities  of  most  recent  immigration.     Thus 
[talians,  m  the  case  of  whom  the  widest  difference  occurs,  are  pi 
ibly  the  most  recent  immigration  group  included  in  the  table,  w 
/he  Germans  and   Irish,   a^  the  other  extreme,   are  among 
earliest.    It  is  also  probable  that  the  second  generation  womei 
lot  marry  so  early  in  life  as  did  their  mothers  of  the  first  generat: 

The  number  of  years  married  per  child  borne  is  shown  to  be  coni 
)rably  smaller  for  the  women  of  forei^  than  of  native  stock.  ' 
lative  white  women  had  been  married  5.6  years  for  every  d 
i>ome,  the  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  3.1  years.  B 
/hese  figures  are  slightly  lower  than  the  corresponding  figures 
narried  women  under  45  who  had  been  married  10  to  20  years,  wl 
is  perhaps  to  be  expected,  as  the  first  ten  years  is  likely  to  be  the  n 
productive  period  of  married  life.  The  rate  of  childbearing  on 
part  of  women  of  foreign  parentage  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  t 
y{  native  American  women.  The  highest  rate  is  shown  by  the  Fre 
Canadian  women  (2.6  years  of  married  life  per  child  borne),  whicl 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  rate  for  native  American  white  won 
rhe  average  term  of  married  life  per  child  borne  is  shorter  in  the  i 
generation  of  each  foreign  nationality  than  in  the  second,  except  wl 
;he  numbers  are  too  small  to  be  si^iificant. 
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The  Immigration  CommissioD. 


The  following  table  presents  the  childbearing  rate  of  the  disses 
of  Rhode  Island  women  here  considered,  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  a^e,  the  first  group  including  women  15  to  24  years  of 
age,  the  second  25  to  34  years,  and  the  third  35  to  44  years: 

Table  9. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  marrUd  more  than  one  year^  clat8{lM  hy  jMBmnlr 
age  and  nativity,  and  by  age:  Average  number  of  years  married  per  ckUd  bone, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by  oountry  of  birth  of  both  parents). 


Average  zmmber  of yeus  mU' 
ried  per  child  bomb  ^ 
women- 


All  classes 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Canadian,  English 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Canadian,  French 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

English 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Qerman 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Irish 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Italian 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Scotch 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Swedish 

'First  generation 

Second  generation 

Other  foreign 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Native  negro 


]5to24  !  251034 
yoan 
of  age.       of 


2.0 


3.1 
2.4 


Z4 
2.5 


2.0 


8.1 
2L4 

2.3 


2.3 
2.3 


2.G 
2.8 

To 


2.5 
2.9 


2.3 
2.5 


2.2 


Z2 
2.5 


2.4 


2.2 
3.0 


2.6 


2.5 
3.3 


2.6 


2.5 
3.0 


2.9 


of  Ml. 


&2 


4.5 
2.8 


2.7 
3.1 


3.2 


3.2 
3wl 

2.4 

IT 
2L6 


I 


3.3 
4l1 

3.3 


3.0 
40! 


2.5 
3.0 


2.5 


2.5 
2.5 


3.4 


3.2 
4.1 


3.0  . 


3.0 
3.3 


3.0 


2.9 
3.3 


3.7 


il 
34 


IS 
II 

il 


41 
iS 

IT 


17 
11 


42 

&1 

44 


19 
IS 


13 
15 

Ti 


11 


43 


40 
&0 


14 


14 

19 


16 


15 

42 


40 


Federal  Immigration  Legislation.  588 

4fter  considering  the  matter  and  seeing  that  it  would  cost  more  than 
(6,000,000  to  depoFt  them.  Congress  decided  it  would  be  more  just 
and  economical  to  esteiid  the  period  for  obtaining  certificates. 
Accordingly  a  law  was  passed,  and  approved  on  November  3,  1893, 
granting  an  additional  six  months  for  the  taking  out  of  certificates.^ 

THE    CHINESE    TBEATT    OF    1894. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  these  acts  China  asked  for  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  looking  to  a  new  treaty.  Negotiations  were  suc- 
cessful, and  on  December  8,  1894,  a  treaty  was  proclaimed.^  This 
provided  for  the  exclusion  of  all  Chinese  laborers  for  a  term  of  ten 
y<ears.  Those  going  back  to  China  were  allowed  to  return  here,  pro- 
viding they  had  a  wife,  child,  or  parent,  or  property  worth  $1,000 
somewhere  in  the  United  States.  Registration  was  still  required.  It 
practically  covered  the  same  groimds  as  existing  le^slation,  except 
that  the  act  of  October  1, 1888,  refusing  to  Chinese  laborers  the  right 
to  return,  was  repealed. 

^  After  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  on  July  7, 1898,  Chinese  immigra- 
tion to  these  islands  was  declared  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.*'  On  April  30, 1900,  provision  was  made  for  the  regis- 
tering of  all  the  Chinese  in  these  islands,  and  Chinese  living  there 
were  forbidden  to  enter  continental  United  States.^ 

THE   CHINESE-EXCLUSION    LAW    OF    1902. 

• 

As  the  time  came  for  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  exclusion  provided 
by  the  act  of  1892  interest  in  tne  exclusion  laws  a^ain  became  intense, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  convention  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  November  22,  1901,  and  composed  of  more  than  1,000  representa- 
tives of  county  supervisors,  city  councils,  and  trade,  commercial,  and 
civic  organizations,  declared  for  a  continuance  of  the  exclusion  laws.* 

A  Ghmese  minister,  in  a  letter*  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
December  10,^  1901,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States,  "urging  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  involved  more  in 
harmony  with  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  Governments." 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1902,  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  intro- 
duced a  bill  ^  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States 
and  regulating  tneir  residence  within  her  territories.  A  similar  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Kahn,  of  California.  On  Mardi 
26,  1902,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  Mr.  Kahn's  bill 
w^ith  a  substitute.^  Several  provisions  of  the  bill  were  stricken 
out  because  they  were  considered  unconstitutional.  The  committee 
proposed  excluding  all  Chinese  laborers,  but  wanted  to  i^void  any 
aiscourtesy  or  annoyance  to  anv  genuine  merchants,  students,  etc*, 
on  the  ground  that  this  attitude  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
commerce  with  China.  It  also  struck  out  a  clause  forbidding  the 
employment  of  Chinese  on  ships  carrying  the  American  flag  on  the 

«  28  Stat.,  p.  7.    See  pp.  794  and  795  of  this  volume. 

^  28  Stat,  p.  1210. 

«  See  p.  795. 

^  The  memorial  of  this  convention,  also  the  arguments  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  entitled  "  Meat  vs.  Rice,"  are  found  in  S.  Doc.  No.  137,  57th 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 

«S.  Doc.  No.  162,  67th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

/A  2960  (8.  Rept  No.  776)  and  H.  Kept.  Mo.  9330,  ^Tltii  eo\i%,>  AaX. 
^£L  B.  130S1  (H.  Rept  No.  1231),  57th  Ck>ng.,  lat  weea. 
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The  Immigration  Commi$sioD. 


The  following  table  presents  the  childbearing  rate  of  the  classes 
of  Rhode  Island  women  here  considered,  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  age,  the  first  group  including  women  15  to  24  years  of 
age,  the  second  25  to  34  years,  and  the  tlurd  35  to  44  years: 

Table  9. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  more  than  one  year,  daa^fied  by  parent' 
age  and  nativity,  and  by  age:  Average  number  of  years  married  per  child  borne. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  igoo. 


Nationality  (as  detamined  by  oountry  of  btrtli  of  both  parents). 


All  classes. 


Native  white  of  native  parental. 
White  of  foreign  parentage 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  English . 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  French 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


English. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


German. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Irish. 


First  generation.., 
Second  generation . 


Italian. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Scotch. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Swedish . 


*  First  generation... 
Second  generation. 

Other  foreign , 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Native  negro 


AvcragQ  nmnber  of 
ried  per  child 
women- 

jeannui^ 
bom,  lor 

is  to  24 

years 

ofaga. 

25  to  34 

TBH8 

ofaflB. 

!  35to4l 
ofafk 

2L6 

3.2 

41 

3.1 
2.4 

46 
2.8 

17 

I* 

Z4 
2.5 

2.7 
3.1 

IS 
IS 

ZO 

8u2 

1"  '  *1 

3.1 
2.4 

a2 

3.1 
2.4 

41 
iS 

2.3 

17 

2.3 
23 

2.4 
2.6 

17 
11 

2.7 

14 

45 

2.6 
2.8 

3.3 

4.1 

42 

11 

1           2.6 

S.3 

44 

2.5 
Z9 

3.0 
4.0 

19 

2.4 

2.7 

13 

2.3 
'           2.5 

2.5 
8.0 

12 

15 

!           2.2 

2.6 

11 

2.2 
"           2.6 

2.6 
Z6 

11 

""  •* 

^ 

2.4 

3.4 

43 

2.2 

ao 

a2 

4.1 

40 

2.6 

ao 

14 

2.6 
;           3.3 

ao 
a3 

14 
11 

2.6 

ao 

U 

2.6 
3.0 

2.9, 

a3! 

15 
42 

z» 

a7- 

44 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

STEERAGE  LEGISUTION,  1819  TO  1908. 


For  the  complete  report  on  eteerage  legislation  see  Reports  of  the 

Immigration  Commission,  vol.  39. 
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The  ImmigratioD  CommissioD. 


TUn  following  ihhln  classifies  the  married  women  in  CleTeland  and 
itu',  rural  (')hio  ojmniUfH,  by  color,  parentage,  and  nationality: 


Tahmc  10. 


IVf/nun  under  4S  yean  of  age  maaried  more  than  one  year,  dauified  6y  fcr- 

entage:  liumber  tahvlated, 

OlflO:  CLRVRLAND  AND  4S  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Nutlfiimllty  (m  <li*t4!niilnf<l  liy  rotmlry  of  birth  of  both  parents). 


All  rlitnaM. 


Niillv«  wlilln  (if  iMtlva  pitrfntjifrr. 
Wlillit  of  fuivlKti  |iur««iituico 

AiMilrtnii... 

Iliihiiiiilikii 

CkniHtlluii,  KtiKlUh 

KiiillMh 

tiviirh 
limUli 

Ottrnmii 

IhiiiKurUii 

Iiiih 

ItnlUn..  

IVlUh 

UumUn.     ..         

H^vU'h  ..    ,  

HwiKlUh...  .  

8wl<n 

\V#Uh 

\^ih«r  Kwwli^i)  4 

N*IU«  iM«<\« 


Number  ia— 


Cleveland. ;  J^ 


I 


43.634 


13.957 
2.173 
4,441 


2,084 
700 
Ml 


317 


c-m 


2M 
OBI 


6.19 

m 
va 

m 

*s 

m 

fli 

M 
» 
UO 


in 


X  .     ,'\*  '  ^   '  .*.  ,\* 


... .  k 


s  rv'gards  birth- 
v^Avv  ,  *.^o  xr'i  •*'.  .V  V'v.;:vvl  >ca:.-^  a".1  :i:Aw  born  in  foreign 
cv*x  *..  ->  V  .,'  ",*.,. 7  jLr\*  Js-s-^-itcx:  : >.:^/.^..*\::  i;«  :h<?  first  genera- 
,.v:'  •.'  /r'^.r  is  ■,  ,'  <^\v  ■,'.  ^.*'.:-^i. :•.*:'  .V<  'Ji  lie  esse  of  Rhode 
^sl^x  .  V  .,-'"  •*«.  /'-^A-  ^  "N  >.',:*.'  ->«-•:  *t*.:i  rvffrvsjLV  to  the  birth- 
«j^....    .     >v\  \  .M->     s       V*^*.   N      "1-^^".     rv-ATs?     "rc:ii  panpnts  born 


\\\  \\\\^  \^\\\k\  Hit  iu  all  tho  tiUnilatioiis  for  Ohio,  a  more  extended 
olHssitu\^tiot\  by  uaiionality  is  inado  than  in  Rhode  Island.  Tho 
l>Kio  tnbUvi  KUsiiuajuish  ihV  followiuc  nationalities  not  separatelj 
oIassKuvI  >n  cho  l\hvMo  Ulaiui  labiriations:  Austrian,  Bohemian, 
b^n:;ls^  Kr\*r.v'h»  llu:;j:HriAii.  IVlish.  Kussian.  Swiss,  and  Welsh.  The 
outv>  v'^thor  tor\*ij::i'  is  iv.Avio  x:p  o:  Frvr.oh  Canadians^  Danes,  and 
No;^^Oi:*,v.is.  :he  v,*,::v.S*r  .^:  whor.i  rx^^dini:  in  Cleveland  and  the 
*k*Uv..v.  vv,::'.:u'«s  x^jcs  :vV  sv/.a!!  :o  :v.ake  s*»rara:e  tabulation  worth 

Vvi.-  >\  Av,o  ^\  .v.v.s'v.  o:  :\*r\:^v.  vATi-r.tci^*  <r.o-*-  ir.  the  foregoing  table 
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T*BtE  II.— ffTWte  women  offorei^  parentage  under  46  ymrt  of  age  married  mor 
one  year,  tiauifiedby  parentagtand  nalivitg:  Total  number  labuliud,  number  i 
generation  (born  oArmuO,  and  number  in  teoond  generation  (bom  in  United  Slat 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  «  RURAL  COUKTIXa.    UOO. 


1  rmtcb  CknwUan.  Danlih,  uid  Nonnclan. 

The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  oJ 
nationalities  diatii^uished  in  the  foregoing  table  is  very  small, 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  secona  generation  of  Austrians,  '. 
gatians,  ItaUans,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  w 
Belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  hac 
resided  in  the  United  States  long  enough  to  have  native-bom  chi 
of  childbearing  a^. 

"WMe  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  w< 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  se 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two-t 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  b; 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationahties  in 
selected  counties. 
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Table  11. — WhiUe  vfomen  of  foreign  parentage  under  4S  years  of  age  married  mar 
one  year,  classified  by  parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tamdated,  number  i\ 
generation  {born  abroad),  and  number  in  second  generation  (bom  in  United  Stat 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Rural  counties. 

Nationality  (as  determined  by  country 
of  birth  of  both  paranu). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  in- 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number! 

First 

genera- 

tion. 

Second 
genera- 
tion. 

First 
genera- 
tion. 

8 
8 

All  r.iASM!! , ; ,,,,,,-,» 

33,804 

22,666 

11,220 

86,747 

13,282 

AwrtiiiMi. . , T . ..  T 

848 
4,000 

607 
2,510 

773 
3,234 

456 
1,003 

76 
775 
161 
016 

635 
142 
420 

8,700 

428 

650 

90,901 

618 

4,101 
640 
828 
110 
687 
261 

1,307 

1,140 
175 

506 

118 
804 

1,906 
428 
152 

6,511 
500 

1,074 
688 
804 
101 
820 
244 
618 
628 
124 

Bolmnian 

nKvt«Himn  Knellsih 

IngU^fh   ..'..,"                       r 

Fliuiish 

fmch 

i28* 

13,057 

2,173 

4,441 

602 

2,084 

766 

561 

230 

317 

383 

264 

61 

7,576 

2,108 

2,286 

563 

1,007 

738 

414 

207 

200 

214 

207 

62 
6,881 

66 
2,156 

19 

87 

28 
147 

23 
106 
170 

67 

Otrman 

W(mi'fi*«1an 

Irhh.      r 

Italian 

PoHih... 

BoKlan 

0mtcll 

flwwiish . 

8wls 

Wflsh 

a  Frsnch  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  oi 
nationalities  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  table  is  very  small. 
18  especially  the  case  with  the  second  generation  of  Austrians,  1 
mriansy  Italians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  w! 
belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  had 
resided  in  the  Unitea  States  long  enough  to  have  native-bom  chil 
of  childbearing  a^e. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  w< 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  se 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two-t 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  b^ 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationalities  in 
selected  counties. 
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Table  11. — WkUe  vfomen  of  foreign  parentage  under  46  years  of  age  married  mar 
one  year^  clauified  by  parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  number  ti 
generation  (bom  abroad),  and  number  in  second  generation  (bom  in  United  Stat 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Gtoveland. 

Rural  counties. 

Nationality  (as  detennined  hj  ooontry 
of  birth  of  both  parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  in— 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  J 

First 
genera- 
tion. 

Second 

senera- 

tion. 

First 

genera- 

tlon. 

8 
8 

An  clasfffff .* 

83,884 

22.665 

11,229 

85,747 

13,282 

Aostrian 

848 
4,009 

607 
2,519 

778 
3,234 

456 
1,003 

75 
775 
151 
916 

535 
142 
420 

8,700 

428 

550 

90,001 

518 

4,101 
540 
828 
110 
587 
261 

1,807 

1,140 
175 

508 

118 
304 

1,006 
428 
152 

5,511 
500 

1,074 
533 
304 
101 
320 
244 
618 
628 
124 

Bobsnilan 

CuMdIan,  Kneltifh 

EDglHti 

flimlsh 

French x.. 

123 

13,067 

2,173 

4,441 

602 

2,064 

766 

561 

230 

317 

303 

264 

61 

7,676 

2,106 

2,285 

583 

1,097 

788 

414 

207 

209 

214 

207 

62 
6,381 

65 
2,156 

19 

87 

28 
147 

23 
106 
179 

57 

Oflrman 

JtUtlm ..•.. 

Italian 

pQUsh 

RoHlan 

Scotch 

ffwvdish 

Swiss 

WHsh    . 

a  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  oi 
nationalities  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  table  is  very  small. 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  second  generation  of  Austrians,  ] 
earians,  Italians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  w 
Belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  long  enough  to  have  native-bom  chil 
of  childbearing  a^. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  w( 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  se 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two-t! 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  bj 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationalities  in 
selected  counties. 
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Proportion  beaniig  no  children. — The  next  table  shows  the  propor- 
tion 01  45  years  of  age  married  10  to  19  years  who  haw 
home  no  figures  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  largelr  rural 
counties  being  presented 

Table  12.— Women  under  45  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  year*,  datdfitihi 
jKaentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  ant  twrinjiu 
dnldren. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    Itm. 


Fecundity  of  Immigrant  Women. 


Tablb  12. — Women  under  46  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean^  daeeifi 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  numier  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  cent  bearii 
children — Continued . 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  BURAL  COUNTIES.    IMO-Contlniied. 


Cleveland. 

Rl 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

nraloocmt] 

as. 
odij 

Nationalitj  (as  detennined  by  eountrj 
of  Dirth  of  both  parents). 

Total 

nmnber 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  ohlldien. 

Bearing  n 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Pel 

White  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 

273 

7 

Z6 

42 

1 

First  nmaration 

266 

7 

6 
1 

2.3 

40 
2 

1 

flficoiia  gmier4tlon 

.. . . 

Scotch 

260 

34 

12.6 

268 

17 

^ 

First  MDwratlon. 

219 
50 

25 
0 

11.4 
l&O 

160 
00 

0 
8 

Swedish 

66 

8 

4.5 

108 

2 

Finrt  imnmatlon . , . ,  . .    .  r .  t  -  x  - , . . 

64 
2 

8 

4.7 

105 
3 

2 

Swiss 

140 

15 

la? 

610 

31 

06 
44 

8 
7 

&8 
l&O 

290 
820 

10 
12 

Sfioond  generation 

Welsh T 

164 

12 

7.8 

400 

22 

First  generation 

104 
fiO 

6 
6 

&8 
12.0 

257 
233 

15 

7 

., ^ 

ntlyir  for^ri|m6... 

104 

10 

0.6 

65 

5 

01 
13 

0 
1 

0.0 
7.7 

57 
8 

4 

1 

Secona  generation 

Native  neiETO 

235 

46 

10t6 

10 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
ft  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  shown  in  the  i 
going  table  as  residing  in  Cleveland  the  proportion  that  had  b< 
no  children  was  15.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  white  women  of  for 
parentage  it  was  6.3  per  cent,  a  much  smaller  proportion.  In  th 
wugely  rural  counties  the  difference  between  tnese  two  classes  is 
verv  great,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  having  bom 
children  as  compared  with  5.1  per  cent  of  the  white  women  of 
eign  parentage. 

For  nearly  all  classes  the  percentage  of  married  women  bearinj 
children  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  citv  of  Cleveland  than  in 
rural  counties.  In  the  case  of  native  white  women  the  percen 
for  Cleveland  was  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

These  comparisons  indicate  in  a  striking  wav  the  effect  w 
city  life  and  environment  have  had  in  reducing  the  fecundity  of 
native  American  people.  In  the  rural  counties  the  childless  mai 
vromen  of  native  American  stock  are  hardly  more  numerous  pro 
tionately  than  those  of  foreign  parentage;  but  in  the  city  of  CI 
land  the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  in  this  respect  is  ^ 
marked,  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  cited  above,  and  this 
trast  arises  largely  from  the  dechne  in  the  fecundity  of  women  of  Aj 
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ican  stock  under  city  influences.  Upon  the  fecundit j  of  women  of 
f ore^  parentage  city  life  has  also  had  some  effect,  but  the  effect  is 
mucn  less  marked. 

The  percentage  of  married  women  who  had  borne  no  children  was 
larger  in  the  second  generation  of  women  of  forei^  parentage  thim 
in  the  first.     This  was  also  true  of  nearly  all  the  individual  nationalities. 

The  smallest  percentages  of  childlessness  in  Cleveland  were  shown 
by  the  Polish  women  (2.4  per  cent)  and  bv  the  Bohemian  and  Russian 
women  (2.6  per  cent);  the  largest  by  the  French  women  (23.5  per 
cent)..  In  the  rural  counties  the  smallest  percentage  was  1.9  per 
cent,  for  the  Swedish  women,  and  the  largest  was  6.5  per  cent,  for 
English  Canadian  and  English  women. 

Ulassijication  by  number  of  children. — ^The  next  two  tables  classify 
the  women  of  Cleveland  and  the  48  rural  counties  of  Ohio,  married 
10  to  19  years,  by  number  of  children  borne. 

# 

Table  13. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  damfUd  6y 
pareniaqe  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  hearinii 
specifiea  number  of  children. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by 

oountry  of  birth  of  both 

parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

• 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

8to5 
children. 

More 

thanS 

children. 

Not  more 

thanS 
chfldren. 

8to5 

AhiMffwn 

Mora 

tbsnS 
cJiQdren. 

All  classes 

17,669 

6,679 

7,296 

4.094 

3L8 

4L6 

2S.7 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

3,104 
14,230 

1,863 
3,598 

1.067 
6,166 

194 
4,460 

69.7 
25.8 

34.1 
48.3 

6.) 

3L4 

First  generation 

10.132 

•    4,098 

1,990 
1,608 

4,336 
1,831 

3,807 
650 

19.6 
39.2 

42.6 
44.7 

r.6 

Second  generation 

l&l 

A^istrian 

280 

07 

129 

84 

23.9 

46.1 

m 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

248 

32 

56 

9 

111 

18 

79 
5 

23.4 
28.1 

44.6 
56.3 

31.» 
15.1 

Bohemian  

1,654 

222 

703 

669 

13.4 

46.1 

«)i4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1,608 
140 

187 
36 

663 
80 

638 
31 

12.4 
24.0 

46.8 
54.8 

21.2 

^antdian.  Fnpllsh. . . ,   

218 

97 

99 

22 

44.6 

46.4 

lOil 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
53 

76 
22 

72 
27 

18 

4 

46.6 
41.5 

48.6 
50.9 

7.1 

English 

1,064 

458 

447 

159 

4S.0 

48.0 

'^ 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

601 
373 

253 
205 

307 
140 

131 
28 

36.6 
65.0 

44.4 

37.5 

IftO 

7.i 

French 

51 

22 

22 

7 

.48.1 

48.1 

117 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

20 
31 

7 
15 

9 
13 

4 
3 

35.0 
46.4 

46.0 
4L9 

10.1 
9.7 

German 

6,125 

1,707 

2,733 

1,686 

27.9 

44.6 

27.S 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

3,702 
2,423 

736 
971 

1.609 
1.124 

1,367 
328 

19.9 

4ai 

48.5 
46.4 

SI.7 

Hungarian 

812 

164 

866 

2B8 

20.2 

48.7 

^      »A 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

798 
14 

156 
6 

349 
6 

201 

2 

10.6 
42.0 

43.7 
42.0 

US 
RS 
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Table  13. — Women  under  4S  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  dasiifu 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  nvmber  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  cent  he* 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    1900-Ooiittnvid. 


ODunuy  of  birth  of  both  pw^ 
enu). 

Total 

number 

Ubu- 

lated. 

Nmnber  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
cbildren. 

3to5 

Mora 

than  5 
children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
^'Cthildren. 

th 
chil 

White  of  fHilgo  paraotago— 
Continued. 
Iri^ 

1,858 

467 

738 

653 

26.1 

89.7 

Pint  generation 

Second  generatioo 

1,019 
839 

231 

206 
261 

896 
342 

417 
236 

20.2 
31.1 

38.9 
40.8 

41 

113 

77 

17.7 

48.9 

First  Mneratlon 

Seoood  generation 

224 

7 

40 

1 

106 
5 

301 

76 

1 

17.9 

48.2 

1 

PoUeh 

931 

73 

557 

7.8 

32.3 

First  generation 

Second  generatloo 

917 
14 

71 
2 

291 
10 

555 

2 

7.7 
14.8 

31.7 
71.4 

Rnsrian 

273 

28 

116 

129 

10.3 

42.5 

Firrt  Mneration 

Second  generation 

266 

7 

26 
2 

112 
4 

128 

1 

9.8 

42.1 
(•) 

1 

Sooteh 

269 

96 

127 

44 

36.4 

47.2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

219 
60 

66 

70 

28 

111 
16 

38 
6 

32.0 
56.0 

60.7 
32.0 

Bwedith 

20 

35 

11 

30.3 

53.0 

Second  generation 

64 
2 

19 

1 

34 

1 

11 

29.7 

53.1 
(•) 

Swisi 

140 

52 

66 

22 

37.1 

47.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

96 
44 

33 

19 

47 
19 

IG 
6 

34.4 
4.3.2 

49.0 
43.2 

WHffh 

154 

52 

79 

23 

33.8 

51.3 

Second  generation 

104 
50 

28 
24 

54 
25 

22 
1 

26.9 
48.0 

51.9 
50.0 

Other  foreicn* 

104 

30 

43 

31 

28.8 

41.3 

Second  generation 

91 
13 

23 

7 

42 

1 

26 
5 

25.3 
53.8 

46. 2 
7.7 

(Native  neero 

235 

128 

73 

34 

54.5 

31.1 

a  Not  oomputed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
b  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norvregiun. 
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Tablb  14. — Women  under  A5  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yeare^  dauiM  iy 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  ana  per  cent  oeortn^ 
specified  number  of  children. 


OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by 
country  of  oirth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearfng— 

Per  cent  bearlD^— 

Not  more 

than2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to6 
children. 

ICoiv 

thaa5 

children. 

All  classes 

19,062 

5,489 

8,616 

4,957 

38.8 

46.2 

aio 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

2,808 
16.235 

1,038 
4,445 

1,299 
7.311 

471 
4,479 

37.0 
27.4 

46.3 
4&0 

1&8 

•  27.e 

First  generation 

6,293 
9.942 

1,317 
3,128 

2,822 
4,489 

2,154 
2.325 

2a9 
31.5 

44.8 
46.2 

34.2 

Second  Eenoration 

23.4 

Austrian 

232 

54 

100 

78 

23.3 

43.1 

33.6 

Second  generation 

222 
10 

50 

4 

96 
4 

76 
2 

22.6 
40.0 

43.2 
40.0 

M.2 
20.0 

Bohemian 

52 

8 

21 

23 

15.4 

40.4 

44.2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

47 
5 

7 
1 

20 

1 

20 
3 

14.9 
(«) 

42.6 
(•) 

43.6 

Canadian,  Fntrllsh 

170 

62 

83 

25 

36.5 

48.8 

^14.7 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

122 
48 

48 
14 

59 
24 

15 
10 

30.3 
29.2 

48.4 

6ao 

12.3 
2a8 

Enelish 

1.G14 

599 

702 

313 

37.1 

43.5 

'1m 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

871 
743 

259 
340 

395 
307 

217 
96 

29.7 
45.8 

46.4 

41.3 

2i» 
12.9 

Finnish 

164 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

40.2 

46.3 

First  generation 

Second  ireneration . . 

164 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

40.2 

46.3 

French  

278 

65 

113 

100 

23.4 

40.6 

36.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

75 
203 

17 

48 

28 
85 

30 
70 

22.7 
23.6 

37.3 
41.9 

4ao 

3i5 

German 

9.783 

2,040 

4, 443 

2,700 

27.0 

46.4 

27.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

2,816 
6.9f8 

509 
2,131 

1,278 
3.165 

1,028 
1,672 

18.1 
30.6 

45.4 
46.4 

36.5 
HO 

Hungarian 

199 

45 

94 

60 

22.6 

47.2 

3^2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

198 
1 

45 

93 

1 

60 

22.7 

47.0 
(«) 

30.3 

— 

Irish 

1,788 

508 

709 

511 

28.4 

43.0 

28.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

497 
1.291 

109 
399 

202 
567 

186 
325 

21.9 
30.9 

40.6 
43.9 

37.4 
25.3 

Italian 

220 

42 

113 

71 

18.6 

60.0 

3L4 

- 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

223 
3 

41 
1 

112 
1 

70 

1 

18.4 
(•) 

sa2 

(«) 

31.4 
(•) 

Polish 

14C 

13 

61 

72 

8.9 

41.8 

""^ 

- 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

141 
5 

12 
1 

59 
2 

70 
2 

8.6 

(«) 

4L8 
(•) 

49.6 

Russian 

42 

1 

25 

16 

2.4 

60.5 

""^ 

— 

First  generat  Ion 

Second  generation 

40 
2 

1 

23 
2 

16 

2.6 

67.6 
(•) 

4ao 

, 



II 1  ^ 

o  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  niunber  involved. 
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Table  14. — Women  under  46  ywn  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  cUueii 
parentaae  and  nativity:  Total  nunu>er  tabiUatedf  and  number  and  par  cent  I 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 

OHIO:  48  RUBAL  COUNTIES.    1900-Continiied. 


Nationality  (as  detennlned  br 
oouoiry  of   birth    of    both 
parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  beailni^— 

Per  cent  bearing 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
diildren 

3to5 
ohlldren. 

t 

White  of  foreign  parentage- 
Continued. 
Scotch 

268 

86 

125 

57 

32.1 

46.6 

First  gjeneration 

Second  generation 

109 
99 

106 

47 
39 

76 
49 

46 
11 

31 

27.8 
89.4 

25.9 

45.0 
49.5 

45.4 

Swedish 

28 

49 

"* 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
3 

610 

27 
1 

127 

47 
2 

2C9 

31 

25.7 
(•) 

44.8 
(•) 



Swiss 

214 

2a8 

44.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

290 

320 

49 

78 

129 

118 
151 

249 

123 

91 

16.9 
24.4 

40.7 
47.2 

Welsh 

490 

112 

26.3 

50.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

257 
233 

61 
68 

123 
126 

73 
39 

23.7 
29.2 

47.9 
54.1 

O  ther  foreign  * 

65 

16 

29 

20 

24.6 

44.6 

First  generation 

Seooira  generation 

57 
8 

19 

13 
3 

27 
2 

17 
3 

22.8 
(«) 

47.4 
(«) 

Native  negro 

6 

6 

7 

31.6 

31.0 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

*  French  Getnadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Clevc 
here  considered,  1,853,  or  59.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  th 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  children  or  none  at  all. 
number  bearing  more  than  5  cliildren  was  194,  or  only  6.3  per 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  correspor 
percentages  are  25.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2.808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the 
counties  of  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  nad  not  more  tl 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  5.     Fc 
16,235  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  are 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  forei^  parei 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  m  Clev( 
and  the  rural  coimties.  The  percentage  bearing  not  more  th 
children  is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  the 
centage  bearing  more  than  5  children  is  larger  in  the  first  ge: 
tion  flian  in  tne  second,  wliile  the  percentage  bearing  from  3 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generations. 

Large  families — of  more  than  5  diildren — arc  found  to  be 
common  in  coimtry  than  city  with  the  native  American  mot 
but  less  common  with  the  motliers  of  foreign  parentage.     In  Clevc 

the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  possessing  large  familief 

but  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rural  counties  16.8  per  cent.     The  propc 
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The  following  table  presents  the  childbearing  rate  of  the  classes 
of  Rhode  Island  women  here  considered,  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  age,  the  first  group  including  women  15  to  24  years  of 
age,  the  second  25  to  34  years,  and  the  tlurd  35  to  44  years: 

Table  9. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  more  than  one  year^  dauified  by  pamU^ 
age  and  nativity,  and  by  age:  Average  number  of  years  married  per  child  borne. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


Kationallty  (as  determined  by  oountry  of  birth  of  botii  parents). 


All  classes. 


Native  white  of  native  parentage. 
White  of  foreign  parentage 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  English. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Canadian,  French. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


English. 

gene 
Second  generation. 

Oerman 


First  generation. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Irish. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Italian. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Scotch. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation . 


Swedish , 


'First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Other  foreign. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Native  negro 


A  vera^  nomber  of  tmr  1IU^ 
ried  per  child  bocne,  te 
women- 


is  to  24 

yoan 

of  age. 


2.6 


a.1 
2.4 


2.4 
2.5 


2.9 


8L1 
2.4 


2.3 
2.3 

2.7 


2.6 
2.8 

Te 


2.5 
2.9 


2.3 
2.6 


2.2 


2.2 
2.5 


24 


2.2 
3.0 


2.6 


2.5 
3.3 


25  to  34 
Ofl 


2.6 


2.5 
3.0 


2.9 


35  to  41 
rem 

OflfB. 


3.2 


4.5 
2.8 


2.7 
3.1 


3.2 


3.2 
3.1 


2.4 
2.6 


3.3 

4l1 
3.3 


3.0 
40 

2.7 


2.5 
8.0 


2.5 


2.5 
2.5 


3.4 


a2 
4.1 


3.0 


3.0 
3.3 


3.0 


2.9, 
3.3 


8.7 


41 
14 


13 
18 


41 


41 
4t 

17 


17 
11 

45 


42 
&I 

44 


19 
&5 


13 
15 


11 


43 


40 
CLO 


14 


14 
1» 


16 


IS 

42 


4ft 
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For  the  yotmgest  group  in  the  table  tlie  childbearing  rate 
child  every  2.6  years,  for  the  next  group  1  every  3.2  years,  and 
the  oldest  group  1  every  4.1  years.  This  reflects,  in  part,  the 
that  the  earlier  fears  of  a  woman's  married  life  are  more  producti^ 
(children  than  the  later  years,  even  within  the  childbearing  per 
Etlso,  in  part,  the  correlative  fact  that  the  lower  her  age  at  marri 
the  more  productive  her  married  hfe  is  likely  to  be. 

In  each  age  group  the  women  of  forei^  parentage  showed  a  fa 
rate  of  chilobearing  than  the  native  white  women  of  native  par 
age.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  decline  in  the  childoea 
rate  in  the  older  groups  as  compared  with  the  younger  is  much  n 
marked  for  the  women  of  native  parentage  than  for  those  of  for 
parentajge.  Thus,  in  the  youngest  group  the  childbearing  rate 
3ne  ancT  one-fourth  times  as  fast  for  women  of  foreign  as  of  na 
3tock,  in  the  next  oldest  group  one  and  three-fifths  times  as  fast, 
in  the  oldest  group  twice  as  fast.  That  is,  not  only  did  the  wome 
foreign  stock  show  a  faster  rate  of  childbearing  in  the  three 
groups  than  the  native  white  women,  but  the  difference  between 
two  classes  in  this  respect  was  greater  the  older  the  age  group. 

OHIO. 

Classes  of  married  women  included. — ^The  tabulations  for  ( 
included  the  same  classes  of  married  women  as  the  Rhode  Is! 
tabulations,  except  that  there  have  been  omitted  from  the  Ohio  t( 
lations  women  tne  nationaUty  of  whose  husbands  was  not  ascert 
able  and  women  who  belonged  to  the  less  numerous  foreign  nat 
alities  residing  in  the  State. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  had  in  1900  a  population  of  381,768. 
foreign-bom  population  numbered  124,631,  or  32.6  per  cent  of 
total.    The  total  number  of  married  women  under  45  years  of 
for  whom  the  data  in  regard  to  children  have  been  taoulated 
43,624. 

The  48  counties  selected  in  Ohio  included  all  the  counties  in 
northern  half  of  the  State  with  the  exception  of  five  (Cuyahoga,  Lu 
Mahoning,  Stark,  and  Summit),  whicii  were  omitted  because  t 
population  is  largely  urban.  These  48  counties  had  in  1900  a  p< 
lation  of  1,578,404,  of  whom  117,265,  or  7.4  per  cent,  were  fore 
bom.  As  over  70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  these  countic 
rural — that  is,  resident  in  country  districts  or  in  places  of  less  t 
2,500  population — they  may  be  termed  rural  counties,  present 
therefore,  an  excellent  basis  for  comparison  with  the  city  of  CI 
land.  In  the  48  counties  the  number  of  married  women  for  wl 
jhildbearing  data  were  tabulated  was  42,760. 
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Table  11. — TFM<ivoin«n  of  farAgn,  parentage  under  4S  yean  ofagt  manitdrnt 
one  year,  claaifiedbypartntagt and  Tiativity:  Total  nvmb^  laoulaled,  number 
gentration  {horn  abroad),  and  number  in  iteond  generation  {born  in  IMiUd  Sk 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  tt  RCBALCOUMTIXS.    1900. 


*  Fnaeb  OUMdlu,  DuUah,  ud  Norwgfluu 

The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  i 
nation aJities  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  table  is  very  small. 
IB  especially  the  case  with  the  secona  generation  of  Austrians, 
Karians,  Italians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  \ 
belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  ha 
resided  in  the  United  States  long  enough  to  have  native-bom  ch 
of  childbearing  age. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  w 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  s 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two- 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  1: 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationalities  h 
selected  counties. 
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Proportion  hearing  no  children. — The  next  table  shows  the  propM- 
tion  01  45  years  of  age  m&med  10  to  19  years  who  havj 

borne  no  figurea  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  largelv  nml 

counties  being  presented 

Table  12. — Womtn  under  4S  yatrt  of  age  marned  ten  to  nineteen  year*,  claitijied  if 
parenlagt  and  nalivUy:  Total  nwmber  tabtilaUd,  ami  number  and  per  cent  bemng  no 
tJtti^tn. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  18  RURAL  COUNTIKS.    IMXI. 


1 

•i  M 
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Tablb  12. — WoToen  under  4S  vears  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  dasM 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bea 
children — Continued . 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    igOO-Contlniied. 


Nationalitv  (as  determined  by  eoantry 
of  Dlrth  of  both  parents). 


White  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 
Russian 


First  generation.. . 
Second  generiition. 

Scotch 

First  generation.. . 
Second  generation. 

Swedish 


First  generation. 
Second  genei 


generation. 


Swiss 

First  generation. 
Second  generatio 

Welsh 


First  generation.. . 
Second  generation. 


Other  foreign  b. 


First  generation.. . 
Second  generation. 


Native  negro 


Cleveland. 


Rnral  coontlet 


Total 

number 

tobolated. 


273 


266 
7 


260 


219 
50 


66 


64 
2 


140 


96 
44 


154 


104 
50 

loT 


91 
13 


235 


Bearlngnodiildren. 


Number. 


6 
1 


34 


25 
9 


15 


8 

7 


12 


6 
6 

10 


9 
1 


46 


Percent 


2.6 


(-) 


Z3 


12.6 


11.4 
18.0 


4.6 


4.7 


ia7 


Total 

number 

tabulated. 


42 


40 
2 


2C8 


Bearing  no 


Number. 


17 


160 
99 


9 
8 


106 


105 
3 


610 


&3 
1&9 


7.8 


5.8 
12.0 


9.6 


9.9 
7.7 


19t6 


290 
820 


257 
233 


65 


57 

8 


19 


31 


19 
12 


15 

7 


4 

1 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
6 French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  shown  in  the 
going  table  as  residing  in  Cleveland  the  proportion  that  had 
no  children  was  15.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  white  women  of  f< 

1)arentage  it  was  6.3  per  cent,  a  much  smaller  proportion.     In  t 
argely  rural  counties  the  difference  between  tnese  two  classes 
verv  great,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  havrag  boi 
children  as  compared  with  5.1  per  cent  of  the  white  women  c 
eign  parentage. 

For  nearly  all  classes  the  percentage  of  married  women  beari 
children  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  citv  of  Cleveland  than  i 
rural  counties.  In  the  case  of  native  white  women  the  perce 
for  Cleveland  was  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

The.se  comparisons  indicate  in  a  striking  wav  the  effect 
city  life  and  environment  have  had  in  reducing  the  fecundity  < 
native  American  people.  In  the  rural  counties  the  childless  m 
women  of  native  American  stock  are  hardly  more  numerous  pi 
tionately  than  those  of  foreign  parentage;  but  in  the  city  of  i 
land  the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  in  this  respect  is 
marked,  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  cited  above,  ai\d\JM 
trast  arises  largely  from  the  decline  in  the  fecundity  oi  vjoitv^TiQS 
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LIST  OF  TABLBB. 

Fill. 

Table    1.  Total  immi^rration  to  Canada  from  July  1,  1900,  to  Mar.  31,  1909, 

by  race  or  nationalitv 611, 612 

2.  Total  immigration  to  Qmada,  1901-1909,  by  specified  countries  or 

groups  of  countries 612 

3.  Occupation  of   immigrants  to  Canada,   including  accompanying 

women  and  children,  1907  to  1909 613 

4.  Emigration  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  July  1,  1906,  to 

Mar.  81,  1909,  by  States 617 

5.  Total  immigrants  admitted  and  rejected  under  Canadian  and  United 

States  laws,  fiscal  year  1908 623 

6.  European  immigrants,  including  Syrian,  admitted  and  rejected 

under  the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  laws  in  19U8,  by  race 

or  people ^ 

7.  The  *  *  net  im  migration  *  *  to  Australasia  for  the  five  decennial  periods 

ending  1900,  and  for  the  year  1001,  by  States 632 

8.  Immigration  to  Ai^gentine  Bepublic,  1863  to  1908,  by  nationality..     640 

9.  .Oversea  immigration   to  Argentine  Republic,   1863  to  1908,  by 

nationality;  per  cent  distribution 641 

10.  Immigration  to  and  emigration  from  the  Aigentine  Republic,  1871 

to  1908 «1 

11.  Immigration  movement  to  Brazil,  1820  to  1907,  by  nationality..  645,646 
.  12.  Immigration  movement  to  Brazil,  1820  to  1907,  by  nationality;  per 

cent  distribution 646 


THE  LMMIGRATION  SITUATION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


PABT  I.     CANADA. 

Canada  affords  an  interesting  example  of  a  country  with  a  definite 
immigration  policy  and  an  immi^ation  law  admirably  adapted  to 
the  carrying  out  of  that  policy.  The  Dominion  desires  immigrants 
who  will  aid  in  developing  the  newly  opened  agricultural  regions 
f  >f  the  West,  but  the  coming  of  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  settle  in 
cities  and  towns  is  discouraged.  The  policy  or  the  government  in 
this  respect  is  officially  expressed  as  follows: ' 

1.  Mon^  is  expended  and  administration  is  exercised  with  the  object  of  secur- 
\ng  Immigrants  whose  purpose  in  life  is  to  occupy  fiirm  lands,  either  as  owners, 
tenants,  or  laborers. 

2.  Money  Is  voted  and  administration  is  exercised  with  the  object  of  excluding 
those  whose  presence  in  Canada  would  tend  to  add  to  the  congestion  of  towns 
and  cities. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  organized  effort  is  made  to  secure 
immigrants  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Grermany,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Finland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  such  of  these  countries  as  permit  tne 
promotion  of  emigration  to  a  foreign  country  Canada  conducts  a 
propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  directing  emigration  to 
the  jDominion. 

THE  PROPAGANDA  IN  EUROPE. 

Salaried  agents  of  the  Canadian  immigration  department  are  sta- 
tioned in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  York,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Belfast,  Exeter,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Antwerp,  and  under  their  direc- 
tion an  extensive  advertising  campaign  is  carried  on.  Officially  pre- 
pared circulars  in  several  languages,  setting  forth  the  inducements 
offered  by  Canada  to  agricultural  immigrants,  are  distributed  in  large 
numbers;  similar  advertisements  are  carried  in  newspapers  and  other 
publications  which  circulate  among  the  classes  most  desired;  perma- 
nent exhibits  of  Canadian  products  are  maintained  in  several  cities, 
and  traveling  exhibits  are  sent  to  various  sections  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  to  agricultural  fairs  and  other  exhibitions  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  feature  of  the  propaganda,  and  one  which  particularly 
indicates  Canada's  desire  for  immigrants,  is  the  payment  of  a  liberal 
bonus  to  several  thousand  so-called  booking  agents  in  the  favored 
countries.  These  booking  agents  are  for  the  most  part  local  steam- 
ship ticket  agents,  and  theoretically  the  bonus  is  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  such  agents  to  favor  Canada  by  directing  thereto 

«  Official  circular.  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Catk^CLQi,  ^Mii^  ^,  ViW^. 

^1 
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Table  14. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  dauiM  h§ 
parentage  and  nativitj/:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  heaitn^ 
epedfied  number  of  children . 


OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by 
country  of  oirth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  3 
children. 

3to6 
children. 

More 

thtnS 
chUdren. 

AU  classes 

19,062 

5,489 

8,616 

4,957 

28.8 

46.2 

a&o 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

2,808 
16,235 

1,038 
4,445 

1,299 
7.311 

471 
4,479 

37.0 
27.4 

46.3 
46.0 

16.8 
•    27.6 

First  ceneratlon 

6,293 
9,942 

1,317 
3,128 

2,822 
4,489 

2,154 
2.325 

20.0 
31.5 

44.8 
46.2 

3i3 

Second  eeneration 

23.4 

/^usttrian 

232 

54 

100 

78 

23.3 

43.1 

33.6 

First  eeneration 

Second  generation 

222 
10 

50 
4 

96 
4 

76 
2 

22.6 

40.0 

43.2 

4ao 

3i2 

20.0 

Bohemian 

52 

8 

21 

23 

15.4 

40.4             44.2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

47 
5 

7 
1 

20 
1 

20 
3 

14.0 
(•) 

43.6 

42.6 
(•) 

Canadian.  Ensriish 

170 

62 

83 

25 

36.5 

48.8 

14.7 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

122 
48 

48 
14 

59 
24 

15 
10 

30.3 
20.3 

48.4 

6ao 

12.3 
2a8 

English 

1.614 

599 

702 

313 

37.1 

43.5            19.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

871 
743 

259 
340 

395 
307 

217 
96 

20.7 
45.8 

46.4 
41.3 

2i« 
12.9 

Finnish 

164 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

40.2 

4&3 

First  generation 

Second  eeneration  . 

1G4 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

4a2 

46.3 

.....,...■■■ 

French  

278 

65 

113 

100 

23.4 

40.6 

36.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

75 
203 

17 

48 

28 
85 

30 
70 

22.7 
23.0 

37.3            40.0 
41.9            34.5 

German 

9,783 

2,640 

4,443 

2,700 

27.0 

45.4            27.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

2,815 
6.9(8 

509 
2. 131 

1.278 
3.165 

1,028 
1,672 

18.1 
30.6 

46.4 
46.4 

36l5 
34.0 

Hungarian 

199 

45 

94 

60 

22.6 

47.2 

3a2 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

198 

1 

45 

93 

1 

60 

22.7 

47.0 

3D.3 

— 

Irish 

1,788 

508 

709 

511 

28.4 

43.0 

&« 

Fir^t  generation 

Second  generation 

497 
1.291 

109 
399 

202 
567 

186  !          21.9 
325            30.9 

4a6 
43.9 

37.4 

2&2 

Italian 

220 

42 

113 

71  1          18.« 

1 

50.0  1          31^ 

First  penerat  Ion 

Second  generation 

2'>:j 

3 

41 
1 

112 
1 

70 
1 

18.4 
(•) 

60.2 
(•) 

31.4 

Polish 

140 

13 

61 

72 

8.0 

41.8 

4Bl3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

141 
5 

12 
1 

59 
2 

™ 

8.6 

(«) 

4L8 
(•) 

4a6 

Russi^in 

42 

1 

25 

16 

2.4 

60.6 

SLl 

First  general  ion 

Second  generation 

40 
2 

1 

23 
2 

16 

2.6 

67.5 

40lO 



-- 
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a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  14. — Wcmen  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yeare,  clasi 
parentaae  and  nativity:   Total  nunu>er  tabuUUedf  and  nund>er  ana  per  cent 
specifiea  number  of  children — Continued. 


OHIO:  48  BUBAL  COUNTIES.    1900-Oontinued. 


NationaUty  (as  detcnnined  bv 
country  of   birth    of    both 
iwrcnts). 

Total 
ntrmber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearii 

Not  mofo 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  6 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children 

3  to  5 
Children. 

White  of  foreign  parentage- 
Continued. 
Scotch 

268 

86 

125 

67 

82.1 

46.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

169 
99 

47 
39 

76 
49 

49 

46 
11 

27.8 
39.4 

45.0 
49.5 

Swedish 

108 

28 

31 

25.9 

45.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
3 

27 

1 

47 
2 

31 

25.7 

44.8 

Swiss 

610 

127 

2G9 

214 

20.8 

44.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

290 
320 

49 

78 

118 
151 

123 
91 

16.9 
24.4 

40.7 
47.2 

Welsh 

490 

129 

249 

112 

26.3 

50.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

257 
233 

61 
68 

123 
126 

73 
39 

23.7 
29.2 

47.9 
54.1 

Other  foreign  ft 

65 

16 

29 

20 

24.6 

44.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

67 
8 

13 
3 

27 
2 

17 
3 

22.8 

47.4 

Native  negro 

19 

6 

6 

7 

3L0 

31.6 

«  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
ft  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Cle^ 
here  considered,  1,853;  or  59.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  t 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  children  or  none  at  all. 
number  bearing  more  than  5  children  was  194,  or  only  6.3  pei 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  correspc 
percentages  are  25.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2 .808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the 
counties  oi  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  iiad  not  more  t 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  5.  F 
16,235  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  ai 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  foreipi  pan 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  m  X^\&\ 
and  the  rural  counties.  The  percentage  bearing  not  more  t 
children  is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  th 
centage  bearing  more  than  5  children  is  larger  in  the  first  g 
tion  fiian  in  the  second,  while  the  percentage  bearing  from  5 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generations. 

Large  families — of  more  than  5  children — are  foimd  to 
conunon  in  country  than  city  with  the  native  American 
but  less  common  with  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage.     In  i 
the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  possessing  Vareftl«L 
but  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rural  counties  16.8  per  cent.    TVv^^ 
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7able  11. — White  women  of  foreign  parentage  under  45  years  of  age  married  mc 
one  year,  claasified  by  parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  taoiUatedt  number 
generation  {bcrn  abroad),  and  number  in  second  generation  (bom  in  United  Stc 

OmO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  detennined  by  ooontry 
of  birth  of  boUi  paranta). 


AH  classes. 


Austrian 

BohemJan 

OMiadtan,  English. 

Snsilsh 

Fhuiiah 

French... 

German 

Hungarian 

IHsh 

Italian 

PoUah 


Sootdi... 
Swedish.. 


Welsh 

Other  foreign  a. 


( 

[^veland. 

Rural  oocmtlefl 

Nnmber  in- 

Numbei 

Total 
nmnber 

Total 
number 

Ubu- 

First 

Ubu- 

First 

lated. 

genera- 

genera- 

lated. 

genersr 

tion. 

tion. 

tion. 

33,804 

22,666 

11,229 

86,747 

13,282 

848 

773 

76 

636 

608 

4,009 

3,234 

776 

142 

118 

007 

456 

161 

420 

304 

2,519 

1,603 

916 

3,700 
428 
650 

1,906 
428 
162 

m 

61 

03 

13,967 

7,676 

6,881 

20,901 

6,611 

2,173 

2,108 

66 

613 

600 

4,441 

2,286 

2,166 

4,101 

1,074 

602 

683 

19 

640 

683 

2,064 

1,997 

87 

828 

304 

766 

788 

28 

110 

101 

661 

414 

147 

687 

329 

230 

207 

23 

261 

244 

317 

209 

108 

1,307 

618 

393 

214 

179 

1,140 

628 

264 

207 

67 

176 

124 

a  Fmch  Canadian,  Danldi,  and  Norwegian. 

The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  c 
nationalities  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  table  is  very  small. 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  second  generation  of  Austrians, 
gariansy  ItaUans,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  y 
Belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  ha 
resided  in  the  Unitea  States  long  enough  to  have  native-bom  ch 
of  childbearing  a^e. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  m 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  s 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two- 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  I: 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationalities  i 
selected  counties. 
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Proportion  hearing  no  children. — ^The  next  table  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  women  under  45  years  of  age  married  10  to  19  years  who  Save 
borne  no  children,  the  figures  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  largely  rural 
counties  being  presented  separately. 

Table  12. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  claetifiedhi 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
children. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


< 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Cleveland.                             Rml  counties. 

NationaUty  (as  determined  by  ootxntrj 
of  birth  of  boih  parents). 

Bearing  no  children. 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

BeartnfDocfafUreD. 

Number. 

Percent  ^ 

Number. 

FiveBi 

All  claasMi 

17,569 

1,421 

&1  i      19,063 

W5 

It 

Native  white  of  native  narantase 

3,104 
14,230 

473 
902 

15.3 
&8 

3,808 
16,335 

160 
885 

kl 

&1 

10,132 
4,098 

555 

347 

5.5.       6,3B3 
&5i       0,943 

387 
M8 

i« 

SfKMmd  feneration... a.  ...,.,.,..,  .  . 

&i 

Aostrian 

280 

19 

&8  1           333 

10 

il 

I           ^^               —  1 

First  generation 

248 
32 

16 
3 

&5 
9.4 

333 
10 

10 

ii 

Bfloon?!  generation 

,                   1 

I 

'**** 

1,654 

43 

2.6 

52 

&8 

First  veneration 

1,506 
146 

86 

7 

3.4 

4.8 

47 
5 

s 

&4 

Se(^ia  generation 

■    --        .-.    __-' 

Canadian,  English 

218 

21 

9.6 

170 

11 

6l5 

First  generation 

165 
53 

16 
5 

9.7 
9.4 

122 
48 

8 
8 

&6 

Second  generation 

&I 

Kngltah 

1,064 

115 

ia8l        1,614 

105 

0.S 

First  eeneration 

601 
373 

68 
47 

9.8 
12.6 

871 
743 

51 
54 

51 

Second  generation 

7.1 

- 

FlnnLsh 

164 

6 

3.7 

First  veneration 

1 

164 

6 

S.7 

Secona  mneration 

1 - 

French 

51 

12 

23.5             378 

17 

6.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

20 
1             31 

4 

8 

2a  0  1             75 
25.8  i           303 

4 

IS 

5.S 

Qerman « 

6,125 

351 

5.7!       9,788 

475 

49 

_ 

First  veneration 

3,702 
2,423 

173 
178 

4.7 

2.815 

106 
967 

U 

Secon<l  generation 

7.3  !       61968 

&t 

,» 

Uungarian 

812 

05 

8.0  :           190 

8 

40 



First  veneration 

798 
14 

65 

8.1 

196 
1 

8 

it 

Second  feneration 

1               * 

^^^ 

Irish 

1,858 

1            162 

&7j        1,788 

108 

(• 

1,019 
839 

88 
1             74 

&6             497 
&8!        1.391 

3S 

88 

il 

Second  veneration 

ft4 

^^^^_^^ 

Italian 

231 

!              11 

4.8             336 

10 

il 

First  generation 

224 

7 

11 

1  " 

4.9             388 
S 

10 

u 

Second  generation 

Polish 

!           931 

22 

2.4;           140 

4 

917 
14 

21 
1 

2.8 
7.1 

141 

i 

••• 

Second  generation  a 
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peoples  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  and  from  the  United 
States,  and  18.9  per  cent  consisted  of  races  or  peoples  from  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe,  while  only  1.7  per  cent  was  from  Asiatic  coimtries. 
What  proportion  of  the  immigration  of  favored  classes  was  induced 
by  Canada's  efforts,  and  how  many  persons  of  the  classes  not  favored 
were  prevented  from  coming  because  of  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
Canada,  or  by  the  barriers  erected  against  them,  can  not,  of  course,  be 
determined. 

Whether  attributable  to  Canada's  policy  or  to  natural  causes,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  European  immigration 
to  the  Dominion  during  the  period  considered  originated  in  countries 
where  immigration  effort  is  made.  The  result  is  even  more  striking 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  incentive  to  emigration,  as  measured 
by  recent  immigration  to  the  United  States,  is  much  stronger  in  south- 
em  and  eastern  than  in  northern  and  western  European  countries. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  an  official  pamphlet  intended  for  circulation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  farmers,  farm  laborers,  and  female  domestic  servants  are 
mentioned  as  the  only  persons  the  Canadian  immigration  department 
advises  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  All  others  are  advised  to  get  definite 
assurances  of  employment  in  Canada  before  leaving  home,  and  to 
have  money  enough  to  support  them  for  a  time  in  case  of  disappoint- 
ment.» 

How  successful  the  government  has  been  in  inducing  the  desired 
immigration,  so  far  as  the  occupations  of  immigrants  are  concerned, 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  3. — Occupation  of  immigrants  to  Canada,  including  accompanying 

toomen  a/nd  children,  1901  to  1909. 

[Complied  from  reports  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada.] 


Occupation. 


Fftnnfln  or  fium  laborers 
OcDBfal  labofBTB. ....... 

Uechaolcs 

Utiktn 

Tradera,  cltf  k8,  etc 

Itenale  servants 

Notolassiflfid , 

Total 


Northern 

Southern 

and  western 

and  eastern 

Europeans, 

Europeans, 

Including 

Including 

loelanderB. 

Syrians. 

00,902 

21,607 

46,882 

48,046 

83,581 

14,700 

8,036 

1,200 

23,603 

2,740 

16,967 

8,853 

17,080 

4,566 

256,010 

06,800 

United 
States. 


120,450 
14,606 
8,518 
2,642 
4,426 
820 
2,248 

163,110 


Chinese, 

Japanese, 

other 

and 

peoples. 

Hindus. 

2,747 

808 

0,662 

4,732 

287 

020 

86 

360 

3,600 

380 

42 

807 

2,341 

837 

18,754 

8,862 

TotaL 


206,104 
122,017 
108,114 
12,822 
34,648 
22,018 
27,021 

684,044 


Of  the  total  immigration  to  Canada  during  the  years  mentioned 
38.6  per  cent  were  classed  as  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  which  classifi- 
cation, as  noted,  includes  accompanying  women  and  children.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  agricul- 
turists arriving  in  Canada  during  the  period,  58.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  being  from  that  country,  wnile  only  29.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole  came  from  northern  and  western  European  countries. 


«  ^  Claseea  Wanted  in  Canada"  Issued  by  tbe  authorVty  ot  tXi<^  ^VoX^Xst  qI^Cda 
nterlor,  Ottawa,  Canada,  1909,  p.  8L 
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Table  13. — Women  under  45  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  clauifi 
parentage  and  noHvitg:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  be 
specifiea  number  of  children— ConiimieA. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    19G0-O(nitlniMd. 


Nationality  (as  detennlned  bj 
oountry  of  birth  of  both  paK^ 
enU). 

fill 

Number  bearing— 

• 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
(diildren. 

8to5 
Children. 

llbn 

than  5 
children. 

Not  more     •»  ♦„  r 

tb 

chi: 

WThite   of  foreign  parentage— 
Oontlnned. 
Irl^ 

1,858 

467 

738 

653 

26.1 

39.7 

Second  generation 

1,019 
839 

231 

206 
261 

396 
342 

417 
236 

20.2 
31.1 

38.9 
4a8 

Tt^f^n 

41 

113 

77 

17.7  I         48.9 

First  eeneration 

Seoood  generation 

224 

7 

40 

1 

106 
5 

76 

1 

17.9 

48.2 
(•) 

Polish 

931 

73 

301 

657 

7.8 

32.3 

first  ceneratioQ. ....... 

Seeood  genemtioei 

917 
14 

71 
2 

291 

10 

555 
2 

7.7  i         31.7 
14.3            71.4 

Rofldan 

273 

28 

116 

129 

10.3            42.5 

First  feneration 

Second  genemtlon 

266 

7 

26 
2 

112 

4 

128 

1 

9.8 
(•) 

42.1 
(•) 

Sooteh 

260 

96 

127 

44 

36.4            47.2 

First  generation 

Seoond  genemtioQ 

219 
50 

70 
28 

111 
16 

38 
6 

32.0 
56.0 

50.7 
32.0 

Biredisfa 

66 

20 

35 

11 

30.3 

53.0 

Second  generation 

64 
2 

19 
1 

34 
1 

11 

29.7 
(o) 

53.1 
(«) 

Swiss 

140 

53 

66 

22 

37.1 

47.1 

Second  generation 

96 
44 

33 
19 

47 
19 

16 
6 

34.4 
43.2 

49.0 
43.2 

W^h . . 

154 

52 

79 

23 

33.8            51.3 

Second  generation 

104 
50 

28 
24 

54 
25 

22 
1 

26.9 
48.0 

51.9 
50.0 

Other  foreifn* 

104 

30 

43 

31 

28.8 

41.3 

Finct  generation 

Second  generation 

91 
13 

23 
7 

42 

1 

26 
5 

25.3 
53.8 

46.2 
7.7 

Native  negro 

235 

128 

73 

34 

54.5 

31.1 

a  Not  oomputed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
b  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 
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Tablb  14. — Women  under  4S  ytart  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  vean,  elattijui  if 
parmtlage  and  nativity/:  Total  number  tabwhtted,  and  number  ma  pO'  cent  wgwf 
ipecifiea  number  of  children. 

OHIO;  48  RURAL  COUNTIES,    IMD. 


ot  computed,  owing  to 
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Table  14. — Women  under  45  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  close 
parentage  and  nativity:   Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 


OHIO:  48  BUBAL  COUNTIES.    lOOO-Oontliiaed. 


Nationality  (as  detennlned  bv 


oouniry  of   birth 
parents). 


of 


White  of  fordgn  parentage— 
Oontinoed. 
Scotch 

First  nneratlon 

Seoona  gtnaratlon 

Swedish 

First  Mneratlon 

Seoona  generation 

Swiss 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

Welsh 

First  generation 

Seoona  generation 

Other  foreign  ft 

First  generation 

Seoona  gsncratlon 

Native  negro 


ToUl 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 


288 


IGO 
99 

108 


105 
3 

610 


290 

320 


490 


257 
233 


66 


67 
8 


19 


Number  bearing— 


Not  more 

than  2 
children. 


86 


47 
39 

-ma. 

28 


27 
1 


127 


49 

78 


129 


61 
68 


16 


13 
3 


6 


3to6 
children. 


126 


76 
49 

49 


47 
2 


2G9 


118 
151 


249 


123 
126 


29 


27 
2 


More 

than  6 

<diildren. 


67 


46 
11 


31 


31 


214 


128 

91 


Per  cent  bearln 


Not  more 

than  2 
diildren 


32.1 


27.8 
39.4 


3to6 
ohiidren. 


46.0 


46.0 
49.6 


25.9 


45.4 


26.7 
(«) 


44.8 
(«) 


2a8 


16.9 
24.4 


44.1 


40.7 
47.2 


112 


73 
39 


20 


17 
3 


6 


26.3 


23.7 
29.2 


60.8 


47.9 
64.1 


24.6 


22.8 
(a) 


44.6 


47.4 


31.6 


31.6 


•  Not  compated,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
b  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Cle\ 
here  considered,  1,853,  or  59.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  t 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  children  or  none  at  all. 
number  bearing  more  than  6  cliildren  was  194,  or  only  6.3  per 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  correspo 
percentages  are  25.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2.808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the 
counties  of  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  nad  not  more  t 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  5.  F 
16,235  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  ar 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  nrst  generation  of  women  of  foreign  pare 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  m  t)le\ 
and  the  rural  counties.  The  percentage  bearing  not  more  t 
children  is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  th 
centage  bearing  more  than  5  children  is  larger  in  the  first  g< 
tion  Sian  in  the  second,  wliile  the  percentage  bearing  from 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generations. 

Large  families — of  more  than  5  cnildren — are  found  to 
common  in  coimtry  than  city  witli  the  native  American 
but  less  common  ^^dth  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage.  In  < 
the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  possessing  large  fai 
but  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rural  counties  IG.S  per  cent.     The  pi 
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'  of  mothers  of  foreign  parentage  having  large  families  was  31.4  per 
cent  in  Cleveland,  while  in  the  rural  counties  it  was  27.6  per  cent,  or 
somewhat  less. 

When  the  comparison  is  made  by  nationality  it  will  be  found, 
however,  that  or  the  16  foreign  nationalities  represented  in  the 
foregoing  tables,  only  5 — the  Hungarians,  the  Irish,  the  Italians,  the 
Poles^  and  the  Russians — appear  to  have  larger  families  in  the  city 
than  m  the  country.  In  the  case  of  but  one  nationalitv  in  Qeyela&d 
(the  Polish)  was  the  proportion  of  mothers  having  lai^ge  families  hi^er 
than  50  per  cent.  In  the  rural  counties  the  proportion  did  not  equal 
60  per  cent  for  any  nationahty. 

ffumher  of  years  married  per  chUd  home. — ^The   following  tables 

Present  data  of  average  number  of  children  borne  per  woman  married 
0  to  19  years,  average  number  of  years  married,  and  average  number 
of  years  married  per  child  borne,  both  for  Cleveland  and  for  48  rural 
Ohio  coimties: 

Table  15. — Women  under  46  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  year*.  clauifUd  by  parent- 
age and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  average  numher  of  children  borne,  averagt 
\     number  of  years  married,  and  average  number  of  yean  married  per  Mid  home. 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND. 

lOoo. 

Total 
numlMr 
tabu- 
lated. 

Children  borne. 

YeMsmaxrled. 

AvenfB 

mairiM 
per  child 

Nstfooality  (as  detennlned  by  oounlry 
01  birlh  of  both  parents). 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 

Nnmber.1 

Average 

mSSmd 
woman. 

All  classes 

17,500 

60,576 

4.0 

244,078 

13.0 

15 

Native  white  of  native  pareDtase 

8,104 
14,230 

r,321 
61,621 

2.4 

4.3 

42,800 
108,808 

13.8 
14.0 

White  of  foreien  parentage 

First  ereneration 

10.132 
4,098 

47.086 
13,635 

4.7 
3.3 

142,632 

56,306 

14.1 
13.8 

Swond  fi:eneratlon                     ..... 

^  _      _    - 

Austrian 

280. 

1,105 

4.3 

8,772 

13.6 

first  Reneratlon 

248 
32 

1,078 
117 

4.3 

3.7 

3,3SD 
413 

13.5 
12.0 

Second  generation 

— 

Bohemian 

1,654 

8,211 

5.0 

23,201 

14.0 

IS 

First  eeneration 

1,506 
146 

7,653 
558 

5.1 
3.8 

21,323 

1.878 

14.1 
12.0 

8«KX)n(i  generation  ^ 

- 

Canadian,  English 

218 

645 

3.0 

2,003 

13.3 

n 

First  generation 

165 
53 

488 
157 

3.0 
3.0 

2,224 
670 

13.5 
12.8 

Second  generation 

- 

English 

1,064 

3,400 

3.2 

15,044 

14.1 

i4 

_ 

First  generation 

601 
373 

2,428 
072 

3.5 
2.6 

0,810 
5,214 

14.^ 
14.0 

Second  generation. 

,rr 

French 

51 

151 

3.0 

706 

13.8 

Jlrst  generation 

20 
31 

60 

82 

8.5 
2.6 

2» 
447 

13.0 
14.4 

Second  generation 
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(LS 15. — Wcmen  undtr46  jfonofaae  married  ten  to  niruUen  ffean.daseUied  hif  paten 
ft  oTid  naJMtg:  Toiai  number  ttunUaUd,  cneroffe  number  ofekudren  home,  aperoi 
tmher  offean  married^  and  average  number  of  yean  married  per  ekUd  home— Con 
Qued. 


OmO:  CLEVELAND.    1000-Continaed. 


Total 

nmnbcr 

tabo- 

Iftted. 

QkUdren  borne. 

Years  married. 

Averagi 
nnmbe 
of  yean 
marriet 
perchil* 
borne. 

temmXktf  (as  d«taniiiiied  hycoaatry 
•f  birth  of  twch  pmnu.) 

Number. 

Avenge 

per 
married 
woman. 

Number. 

Average 

per 
married 
woman. 

to  of  fonlgii  pwBDtaffr-Conttmied. 
j^mnaii 

0,126 

26,261 

4.1 

86,137 

14.1 

8 

rttWt  fffffHnKlOO.  ■■•••••••••.•..•.• 

8,708 
2,428 

812 

17,406 
7,846 

4.7 
8.2 

52,682 
83,455 

14.2 
18.8 

3 

4 

8,719 

4.6 

11,112 

13.7 

8 

» 

Pbvt  svmcrotloii.  .••••••••••••...•. 

7W 
14 

3,678 
41 

4.6 
2.9 

JD,921 
191 

13.7 
13.6 

3 

Beflon^  gfaiwitloB 

4 

1,868 

8,222 

4.4 

25,846 

13.9 

3 

l^tfSt  BBIMniOOIl. ...••••.•••••••••• 

1,019 
830 

281 

4,916 
3,306 

4.8 
8.9 

14,272 
11,674 

14.0 
13.8 

13.8 

a 

Rccmmh)  geiMratSon 

8 

rtaltan 

1,010 

4.7 

3,080 

a 

l^llVt  fBDBnrtlOD. .•..••...••.•..... 

224 

7 

1,060 
31 

4.7 

(•) 

2,994 
86 

13.4 

a 

Btcot^  gmMTStlon. 

(•) 

PBOBu.  ..•••••••••..•••••.••••••••••••• 

961 

5,684 

6.1 

13,007 

14.0 

a 

rtZSv  tBBDtXWQOBLm  .•••••••..•.•■•-•. 

917 
14 

5,629 
56 

6.1 
3.9 

12,833 
174 

14.0 
12.4 

a 

8mon^  gf^iMTVtlofi 

3 

Hiurtm    

273 

1.486 

5.4 

3,891 

14.3 

2 

f lljjt  ttWIBI KtlOIt- 

206 
7 

1,459 
26 

5.5 

(•) 

3,798 
98 

14.3 

2 

(•) 

200 

915 

3.4 

3,764 

14.0 

4 

First  Msjitu  tttloii. .................. 

219 
SO 

782 
133 

3.6 
2.7 

3,091 
673 

14.1 
13.5 

4 

Seooiia  generatloii 

s 

60 

242 

3.7 

854 

12.9 

3 

Pint  fpsucmOou. .................. 

64 
2 

238 

4 

3.7 

832 
22 

13.0 
(•) 

3 

(«) 

BwIb, ................................ 

140 

482 

3.4 

2,001 

14.3 

4 

96 
44 

350 
132 

3.6 
3.0 

1,309 
632 

14.3 
14.4 

a 

OOOODQ  ^Wlflf  tnmOti , , , 

4 

Wdrii :.. 

154 

514 

3.3 

2,148 

13.9 

4 

104 
60 

386 
128 

3.7 
2.6 

1,476 
672 

14.2 
13.4 

a 

£ 

104 

415 

4.0 

1        1.432 

13.8 

a 

Pirst  fiKncmtloo. .................. 

91 
13 

367 
48 

4.0 
3.7 

1,260 
163 

13.9 
i?.5 

a 

Second  geiierfttlon 

a 

ttre  DMrro 

235 

634 

2.7 

3,190 

13.0 

j 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
f>  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 
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Table  16. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  danUied  by 
age  and  nativity:  Total  number  taSulated^  average  number  of  children  borne, 
number  of  years  married^  and  average  number  of  years  mxxnied  per  child  bome- 

OHIO:  «A  iw'JRAI/  COUNTIES.    igoO-Coatintwd. 


Total 

number 

tabu- 

lated. 

Children  borne. 

• 

Years  married. 

Nationality  (aa  determined  bv  eountry  of 
birth  of  bot^  parents). 

Number. 

Average 

married 
woman. 

Number. 

Average 

per       , 
married    J 
woman. 

Wlilte  of  foreign  parentage—Continued. 
Ktissian ,  r  -  -  ^  r 

42 

227 

6.4 

606 

14.4 

1 

First  eeneration. 

40 

2 

1 

217 
10 

6.4 

(•) 

671 
36 

14.3 

Second  generation. 

Scotch 

2b8 

1,030 

3.8 

3,781 

14.1 

First  feneration 

109 
00 

706 
826 

4.2 
8.3 

2,370 
1,402 

14.1 
14.2 

Second  generation.  ^ 

"" 

Swedish 

108 

467 

4.3 

1,411 

13.1 

First  generation 

106 
3 

466 
11 

4.3 

(•) 

1,375 
36 

13.1 

Second  generation 

Swiw 

&10 

2,801 

4.6 

8,646 

14.2 

First  generationx 

200 
320 

1,460 
1,342 

6.0 
4.2 

4,002 
4,663 

14.1 
14.2 

Second  generationx 

Welsh 

400 

1,043 

4.0 

6,801 

14.1 

First  gMMiration 

267 
233 

1,108 
840 

4.3 

3.6 

8,700 
3,101 

14.4 
13.7 

Other  foreign  *....... 

66 

280 

4.3 

041 

14.6 

67 
8 

246 
34 

4.3 

816 
126 

14.3 

Native  negro 

10 

06 

6.1 

264 

13.0 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
fr  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

The  final  columns  in  the  foregoing  tables  indicate  the  a' 
number  of  years  of  married  life  to  each  cliild  borne.  This  a' 
elimini^tes  distinctions  arising  from  the  different  average  du 
of  married  life  of  different  classes  or  nationaUties  and  furnishes 
basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  f ecunditv.  The  smaller  this  a'' 
the  more  proline  is  a  class  as  regards  childbearing. 

In  Cleveland,  the  average  was  5.9  years  for  the  native  white  y 
of  native  parentage,  3.2  years  for  the  white  women  of  foreign  p 
age,  and  5  years  for  the  native  negro  women.  For  the  first  g 
tion  of  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  average  number  of  year 
ried  per  child  borne  was  3  and  for  the  second  generation  4.1,  ir 
ing  a  fecundity  on  the  part  of  the  first  generation  over  a 
greater  than  that  on  the  part  of  the  second.  With  tlie  exception 
English  Canadian  and  *^ Other  foreign''  women,  the  averag 
smaller  in  the  fij:«t  generation  of  every  foreign  nationality  than 
second. 

The  smallest  average  shown  in  Cleveland,  that  is,  the  fastei 
of  childbearing,  is  that  of  the  Polish  women  of  the  first  genei 
who  bear  children  at  the  rate  of  one  every  2.3  years.     This 
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learing  no  ehUdren. — The  next  table  shows  the  propor- 
of  age  married  10  to  19  yeara  who  have 
I  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  largely  rural 
counties  being  rately. 


OmO:  CLEVELAND  AND  18  RURAL  CODNTIEB.    ISOO. 


I 
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Tablb  12. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  daem 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulaUdf  and  number  and  per  cent  bea 
children — Continued . 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    igOO-Conttniied. 


Cleveland. 


Nstlonalitv  (as  detennlned  by  country 
of  Dirth  of  both  parents). 


Total 

number 

tabulated. 


White  of  foreign  parentage— Cent Inuod. 
Russian 


First  mnaratlon. 
Sefxmannei 


generation. 


Scotch 

First  generation.. . 
Second  generation. 


Swedish 
First 


First  generation. 
Seoondgenei 


generation. 


Swiss. 


First  generation 
Second  generatk 


generation. 


Welsh... 
First 


tlon... 
generation. 


Other  foreign  ft. 


First  generatiaii.. . 
Second  generation. 


Native  negro 


273 


266 
7 


260 


219 
50 


66 


64 
2 


140 


96 
44 


164 


104 
fiO 


104 


91 
13 


235 


Bearing  no  ehlldren. 


Number. 


Peroant. 


2.6 


Rural  conntlei 


Total 

number 

tabulated. 


42 


6 
1 


84 


25 
9 


8 


15 


8 
7 


12 


(«) 


2L3 


12.6 


11.4 
18.0 


4.5 


4.7 


ia7 


40 
2 


268 


Bearing  no  < 
1 


Number. 


17 


109 
99 


9 
8 


106 


105 
3 


610 


8.3 
1&9 


290 
320 


7.8 


6 
6 


10 


9 
1 


46 


5.8 
12.0 


9.6 


9.9 
7.7 


19t6 


490 


257 
233 


66 


57 

8 


19 


2 


31 


19 
12 


15 
7 


4 
1 


•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
ft  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  shown  in  the 
goin^  table  as  residing  in  Cleveland  the  proportion  that  had 
no  children  was  15.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  white  women  of  f( 
parentage  it  was  6.3  per  cent,  a  much  smaller  proportion.  In  t 
mrgely  rural  counties  the  difference  between  tnese  two  classes 
verv  great,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  having  bor 
children  as  compared  with  5.1  per  cent  of  the  white  women  c 
eign  parentage. 

For  nearly  all  classes  the  percentage  of  married  women  hm 
children  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  citv  of  Cleveland  than 
rural  counties.     In  the  case  of  native  white  women  the  pen 
for  Cleveland  was  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

These  comparisons  indicate  in  a  striking  way  the  effect  ^ 
city  life  and  environment  have  had  in  reducing  tne  fecundity  c 
native  American  people.  In  the  rural  counties  the  childless  m 
women  of  native  American  stock  are  hardly  more  numerous  pi 
tionately  than  those  of  foreign  parentage;  but  in  the  city  of  < 
land  the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  in  this  respect  is 
marked,  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  cited  above,  audVioS 
trast  arises  largely  from  the  decline  in  the  fecundity  oi  -womexLoS 
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lean  stock  under  city  influences.  Upon  the  fecundity  of  womeo  of 
foreign  parentage  city  life  has  also  had  some  effect,  but  the  effect  is 
much  less  marked. 

The  percentage  of  married  women  who  had  borne  no  children  was 
larger  m  the  second  generation  of  women  of  foreign  parentage  than 
in  the  first.     This  was  also  true  of  nearly  all  the  individual  nationalities. 

The  smallest  percentages  of  childlessness  in  Cleveland  were  shown 
by  the  Polish  women  (2.4  per  cent)  and  bv  the  Bohemian  and  Russian 
women  (2.6  per  cent) ;  the  largest  by  the  French  women  (23.5  per 
cent)..  In  the  rural  counties  the  smallest  percentage  was  1.9  per 
cent,  for  the  Swedish  women,  and  the  largest  was  6.5  per  c«nt,  for 
English  Canadian  and  English  women. 

Ulassijication  by  number  of  children. — The  next  two  tables  classify 
the  women  of  Cleveland  and  the  48  rural  counties  of  Ohio,  mairied 
10  to  19  years,  by  number  of  children  borne. 

• 

Table  13. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  elaseiied  hf 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  ana  per  cent  6<ahnf 
8 pedfied  number  of  children. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    1900. 


Nationality  (as  determlnod  by 

country  of  birth  of  both 

parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

• 

Per  cent  beutoff— 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

8to5 
ehildren. 

More 

than  6 

children. 

Notmofe 

than2 
chfldien. 

8to6 
ehfldrea. 

Hon 

tims 
chfldrto. 

All  clAssn 

17,560 

6,679 

7,296 

4.604 

3L8 

4L6 

36.7 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

3.104 
14,230 

1,853 
3.598 

1.057 
6,166 

194 
4,466 

69.7 
25.S 

34.1 
4L3 

3L4 

First  emeration 

10.132 
•    4,098 

1.990 
l,fi08 

4.335 
1.831 

3,807 
650 

19.6 
39.2 

42.8 
44.7 

37.6 

Second  veneration 

16l1 

Austrian 

280 

C7 

129 

84 

23.9 

48.1 

aao 

First  generation 

Set-ond  generation 

248 

32 

68 

9 

111 

18 

79 
5 

23.4 
28.1 

44.8 
66.3 

3L« 

1&« 

Bohemian 

1,C64 

222 

763 

660 

13.4 

46.1 

4a4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1,608 
140 

187 
36 

663 
80 

638 
31 

12.4 
24.0 

45.8 

64.8 

3LS 

Canadian,  English-  -      

218 

97 

99 

22 

44.6 

4&4 

».l 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
53 

76 
22 

72 
27 

18 

4 

46.6 
41.6 

48.8 
10.0 

MLf 

7.1 

English 

1,064 

458 

447 

150 

48.0 

48.0  1 

14J 

_ 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

091 
373 

253 
205 

307 
140 

131 
28 

36.6 
66.0 

44.4 

37.6 

mi 

7.4 

French 

51 

22 

22 

7 

.42.1 

48.1 

U7 

First  generation 

Socond  generation 

20 
31 

7 
15 

0 
13 

4 

3 

36.0 
48.4 

46.0 
^0 

9.7 

0,125 

1.707 

2,733 

1,686 

27.0 

44.8 

27.S 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

3.702 
2,423 

73G 
971 

1,609 
1.124 

1.357 
328 

10.0 

4ai 

48.6 

48.4 

A7 
11.1 

Hungarian 

812 

164 

365 

208 

90.2 

48.7 

i    ** 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

798 
14 

158 
6 

349 
6 

201 
2 

10.8 
42.0 

43.7 
48.0 

AS 
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Tabls  13. — Women  under  4S  yeart  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  claaifu 
parevUaoe  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  and  number  ana  per  cent  he 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    1900-CoiitiziiMd. 


iCstkuwUty  (as  detennined  by 
ooontiy  of  birth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

• 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
cSiildien. 

3to5 

libra 

than  5 
children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to6 
'■children. 

th 
chil 

IHilte  of  fonlgn  parentage— 
Continaed. 
Ifli^ 

1,858 

467 

738 

653 

2&1 

30.7 

First  genemtion 

Second  generation 

1,019 
839 

206 
261 

396 
342 

417 
236 

20.2 
31.1 

38.9 
40.8 

231 

41 

113 

77 

17.7 

48.9 

' 

1 

First  veneration 

224 
7 

40 

1 

108 
5 

301 

76 

1 

657 

17.9 
(•) 

48.2 

1 

PoUsli 

931 

73 

7.8 

32.3 

First  Mneration 

Seoood  generation 

917 
14 

71 
2 

291 

10 

556 

2 

7.7 
14.3 

31.7 
7L4 

Rwsian 

273 

28 

116 

129 

10.3 

42.6 

First  Mneration 

Second  generation 

266 

7 

26 
2 

112 

4 

128 

1 

9.8 
(•) 

42.1 
(•) 

1 

Beoteh 

369 

98 

127 

44 

36.4 

47.2 

Second  genention 

219 
50 

70 
28 

111 

10 

38 
0 

32.0 
56.0 

50.7 
82.0 

Awedisb 

66 

20 

35 

11 

30.3 

53.0 

Second  generation 

64 
2 

19 

1 

34 
1 

11 

29.7 

63.1 
(•) 

SwiM 

140 

52 

66 

22 

37.1 

47.1 

Second  generation 

96 
44 

33 
19 

47 

19 

16 
6 

34.4 
43.2 

49.0 
43.2 

Welsh 

154 

52 

79 

23 

33.8 

51.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

104 
50 

28 
24 

54 
25 

22 
1 

26.9 
48.0 

61.9 
50.0 

104 

30 

43 

31 

28.8 

41.3 

First  eeneretion 

Second  generation 

91 
13 

23 

7 

42 

1 

26 
5 

26.3 
53.8 

46.2 
7.7 

iiative  negro 

235 

128 

73 

34 

64.6 

31.1 

a  Not  oomputed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
b  French  Canadian,  Daabh,  and  NorwegiaD. 


The  Inunigraticn  CcnniniMkai. 


Tablb  14. — Women  vndtr  46  yeari  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  veori,  damStd  ^ 
parentage  and  nativily:  ToUU  mimber  tairulaUd,  and  number  and  per  cent  kdrnf 
fpeeifiid number  o/ehttdren. 


OHIO:  it  SURAL  COUNTIES. 


oNotoompuldd.oH'lDglo  small  number  InvDlvad. 


Fecundity  of  Immigrant  Women. 


Table  14. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  clasi 
parentaat  and  nativity:   Total  nurnber  tabukUedf  and  number  ana  per  cent 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 

OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIE&    190(>-Ocmtlnoed. 


NationaUtj  (■■  detenniiiad  bv 
oouotry  of   birth   of    both 
percnts). 

Total 
nnmber 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearii 

Not  noio 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children 

1 

3to5 
children. 

White  of  foreign  puentage— 
Continued. 
Scotch 

288 

80 

125 

57 

32. 1 

46.6 

First  nneration 

Beoond  generation 

IGO 
99 

47 
39 

76 
49 

46 
11 

27.8 
39.4 

45.0 
49.5 

Swedish 

106 

28 

49 

31 

25.9           45.4 

Second  goieratlon 

105 
3 

27 

1 

47 
2 

31 

25.7 
(•) 

44.8 
(•) 

214 

Swiss 

610 

127 

209 

20.8 

44.1 

First  geoention 

Second  generation 

290 
320 

49 

78 

118 
151 

123 
91 

10.9 
24.4 

40.7 
47.2 

Welsh 

490 

129 

249 

112 

26.3 

60.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

257 
233 

61 

68 

123 
126 

73 
39 

23.7 
29.2 

47.9 
54.1 

Other  foreign  * 

85 

10 

29 

20 

24.6 

44.6 

First  nneratlon 

Second  generation 

57 
8 

13 
3 

27 
2 

17 
3 

22.8 

47.4 
(•) 

Native  negro 

19 

6 

6                7 

31. 6            31.  ft 

1 

involved. 


•  Not  conoputed,  owing  to  small  number  inv 

*  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Cle^ 
here  considered,  1,863,  or  69.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  1 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  children  or  none  at  all. 
nimiber  bearing  more  than  6  cliildren  was  194,  or  only  6.3  pei 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  correspc 
percentages  are  26.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2.808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the 
counties  or  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  nad  not  more  1 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  6.  J 
16,236  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  ai 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  foreign  par< 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  in  Cl^^ 
and  the  rural  counties.    The  percenta^  bearing  not  r 
children  is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the^ 
centage  bearing  more  than  6  children  is  larger  in  *^ 
tion  tiian  in  the  second,  while  the  percentage  bf 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generatiar 

Large  famiUes — of  more  than  6  cnildren' 
common  in  country  than  city  with  them 
but  less  common  with  the  mothers  of  foreiga] 
the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  potf 
but  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rural  counties  16.8  p 


Fecundity  of  Inunigrant  Women. 


Table  11. — WhiU  1M»n«n  o/fi>reifn  parenlage  wider  45  ytan  l^agt  marrUd  mi 
on*  year,  elauifitd  by  paretilagt  and  nativity:  Total  numMr  taovlaltd,  nwnber 
generation  (born  abnad),  and  number  in  teeond  generation  (5om  m  United  St 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  «  KURAL  COUKTIEB.    UOO. 


The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  t 
nationalitiea  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  tahle  is  very  small, 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  second  generation  of  Austrians, 

Erians,  Italians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  i 
longing  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  ha 
resided  in  the  United  States  long  enough  to  have  native-bom  ch 
of  childbearing  a^. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  v 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  t 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two- 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  I 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationalities  i 
selected  counties. 
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Proportion  hearing  no  children. — ^The  next  table  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  women  under  45  years  of  age  married  10  to  19  years  who  have 
borne  no  children,  the  figures  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  largely  rural 
counties  being  presented  separately. 

Table  12. — Women  under  46  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  hjf 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  aiid  per  cent  bearing  no 
children. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1000. 


( 

Cleveland. 

1 

Ru 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

iral  counties. 

Nationality  (as  detennlned  by  country 
of  binh  of  boih  parents). 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  children. 

■ 

Ninnber. 

Percent 

Number. 

FireaU. 

Allclanes 

17,669 

1,421 

i 
&1 

10,062 

005 

&S 

NatiTB  white  of  native  parantase 

3,104 
14,230 

473 
902 

1&2 
6w8 

2,806 
16,235 

160 
835 

&7 

WMte  of  foreiicn  i>arentajre 

&1 

First  tnoeration 

10,132 
4,098 

655 

847 

5.6 
&5 

6,203 
0,942 

2S7 
648 

ii 

Seoona  generation 

&8 

Austrian 

280 

19 

6.8 

232 

10 

it 

First  generation 

248 
82 

16 
8 

6.5 
9.4 

222 
10 

10 

iS 

Second  ffmnoration . ,    ....... 

- 

1,654 

43 

2.6 

62 

8 

&s 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

1,506 
146 

86 

7 

2.4 

4.8 

47 
6 

8 

a4 



OftnikHiAn,  RnHish  - 

218 

21 

9.6 

170 

11 

6.5 

. 

First  veneration 

1&5 
53 

16 
6 

9.7 
9.4 

122 
48 

8 
8 

&< 

Seoona  generation 

6lS 

1, 

EnRllsb 

1.004 

115 

10  8 

1,614 

103 

as 

First  veneration 

601 
373 

68 
47 

9.8 
12.6 

871 
743 

51 
6 

&9 

Sec<ma  generation 

7.3 

Fi|ini5jh  ,    

^ 

164 

3.7 

First  generation 

1 

164 

6 

17 

Second  feneration.. 

- 

French 

51 

12 

23.5 

278 

17 

CI 

First  eeneration 

20 
31 

4 

8 

*    2O0 
25.8 

75 
203 

4 

It 

Second  generation 

ti 

Oflnnan . . 

1        6,125 

351 

5.7 

0,783 

475 

19 

First  generation 

3,702 
2,423 

173 
178 

4.7 
7.3 

2,815 
6,968 

106 
367 

18 

Second  generation 

ss 

iTimgnrian.     .           ........ 

812 

65 

8.0 

199 

8 

iO 

First  generation 

798 
14 

65 

8.1 

198 

1 

8 

iO 

Second  generation 

|... ....... 

Irish 

1,858 

1C2 

8.7 

1,788 

106 

CcO 

1,019 
839 

88 
74 

8.6 
8.8 

407 
1.291 

25 
88 

50 

Second  veneration 

&4 

TtftMftn 

231 

1 

11 

4.8 

I           226 

10 

44 

First  generation 

224 
7 

11 

4.9 

223 
8 

10 

iS 

Secona  veneration 

t 

i 

Polish 

931 

22 

2.4 

146 

4 

'      "  17 

917 

14 

21 
1 

2.8 
7.1 

141 
5 

4 

IS 

Second  F^^fwiitlon 

1 
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Tabls  12. — Women  under  45  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  daem 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  numJber  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bem 
cftticfreiv— Continued . 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    igOO-C<mtiniied. 


Nationalltv  (as  determliwd  bj  countrj 
of  Dirth  of  both  parents). 


Cleveland. 


Total 

number 

talmlatfff! 


White  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 
Russian 


First  £BDeratk>n. 
idgenei 


Second  gener&tion. 

Scotch 

First  generation. 
Second  generatio 

Swedish. 

Fixst  RBneration. 


gentfation. 


First  ranerauon.. . 
Second  generation. 


Swiss. 


First  generation.. . 
Second  generation. 


Welsh 
First 


First  generation.. . 
Second  generation. 


Other  foreign  fr. 


First  generatioo.. . 
Second  generation. 


Native  negro 


273 


206 
7 

260 


219 
50 


66 


64 
2 


140 


06 
44 


IM 


104 
60 


104 


91 
13 


235 


Bearing  no  diildien. 


Number. 


Percent. 


2.6 


6 
1 

34 


25 
9 


15 


8 

7 


12 


(«) 


2.3 


12.6 


11.4 
l&O 


45 


4.7 


ia7 


Rural  oocmtlei 


Total 

number 

tabulated. 


42 


40 
2 

268 


Bearing  no( 


Number. 


17 


160 
00 


0 

8 


106 


105 
3 


610 


&3  I 
l&O 


200 
320 


7.8 


6 
6 


10 


0 
1 


46 


&8 
12.0 


400 


257 
233 


0.6 


0.0 
7.7 


10t6 


65 


57 
8 


19 


31 


10 
12 


22 


15 

7 


4 
1 


•  Not  computed ,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
6  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  shown  in  the 
goin^  table  as  residing  in  Cleveland  the  proportion  that  had 
no  children  was  15.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  white  women  of  f< 

f)arentage  it  was  6.3  per  cent,  a  much  smaller  proportion.     In  t 
argely  rural  counties  the  difference  between  tnese  two  classes 
very  great,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  having  bor 
children  as  compared  with  5.1  per  cent  of  the  white  women  c 
eign  parentage. 

For  nearly  all  classes  the  percentage  of  married  women  beari 
children  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  citv  of  Cleveland  than  i 
rural  counties.  In  the  case  of  native  wliito  women  the  perce 
for  Cleveland  was  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

These  comparisons  indicate  in  a  striking  way  the  efTect 
city  life  and  environment  have  had  in  reducing  the  fecundity  < 
native  American  people.     In  the  rural  counties  the  childless  m 
women  of  native  American  stock  are  hardly  more  numerous  j)i 
tionately  than  those  of  foreign  parentage;  but  in  the  citv 
land  the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  in  this  resj? 
marked,  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  cited  above,  t 
trast  arises  largely  from  the  dechne  in  the  fecundity  oi  >noi 
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ity  of  Immigrant  Womoi. 


Table  13. — Wonun  under  4S  yean  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yean,  cUuiifi 
parerUaoe  and  nativity:  Total  nianber  tabulated^  and  number  and  per  cent  be 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND.    1900-Coiitlniied. 


oomiuj  of  olrth  of  both  pai^ 

Total 

number 

Ubo- 

lated. 

Number  bearing— 

• 

Per  oent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than  2 
dilldren. 

8to5 
Children. 

More 

than  5 
children. 

Not  more     o  t^^.  k. 

1 

it 
Chi 

WUte   of  lioraign  paraotago— 
Continued. 
Irlj^^ 

1,858 

467 

738 

653 

26.1 

30.7 

First  mention 

Second  generation 

1,019 
839 

231 

206 
261 

396 
342 

417 
236 

20.2 
31.1 

38.9 
40.8 

41 

113 

77 

17.7            48.9 

Second  generation 

224 

7 

40 

1 

106 
5 

76 
1 

17.9 

48.2 
(•) 

Polish 

931 

73 

301 

557 

7.8           32.3 

First  Beneratlon 

917 
14 

71 
2 

291 
10 

555 

2 

7.7 
14.3 

31.7 
71.4 

Rmsian 

273 

28 

116 

129 

10.3  j         42.5 

First  nneftttion 

Second  generation 

266 
7 

26 
2 

112 

4 

128 

1 

9.8 
(•) 

42.1 
(•) 

BooCeii 

260 

96 

127 

44 

36.4            47.2 

First  nneftttion 

219 
fiO 

70 
28 

111 
16 

38 
6 

32.0 
56.0 

50.7 
32.0 

Swedish 

66 

20 

35 

11 

30.3 

53.0 

Secoim  generation 

64 
2 

19 
1 

34 

1 

11 

29.7 

53.1 
(•) 

Swiss 

140 

52 

66 

22 

37.1 

47.1 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

96 
44 

33 
19 

47 
19 

16 
6 

34.4 
43.2 

49.0 
43.2 

Wrisb . .     , 

154 

52 

79 

23 

33.8 

51.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

104 
50 

28 
24 

54 
25 

22 

1 

26.9 
48.0 

51.9 
50.0 

104 

30 

43 

31 

28.8 

41.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

91 
13 

23 

7 

42 
1 

26 
5 

25.3 
53.8 

46.2 
7.7 

Hative  nesro 

235 

128 

73 

34 

54.5 

31.1 

«  Not  oompated,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
b  French  tianadtan,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 
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Table  14. — WoTnen  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  clas, 
parentaae  and  nativity:  Total  nurni>er  te^Uttedf  and  number  and  per  cent 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 


OHIO:  48  BUBAL  COUNTIE&    190&-Gontlnued. 


Nationality  (as  detennined  by 
country  of   birth    o(    botn 
parents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearli 

Not  moro 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

diildien. 

Not  more 

than  2 
(shildren 

3to5 
Children. 

White  of  foreign  parentage- 
Continued. 
Scotch 

288 

86 

125 

67 

82.1 

46.6 

First  ceneratton 

Beoond  generation 

109 
99 

108 

47 
39 

76 
49 

46 
11 

27.8 
89.4 

46.0 
49.6 

Swedish 

28 

49 

31 

25.9 

45.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
3 

610 

27 
1 

127 

47 
2 

31 

26.7 
(«) 

44.8 
(») 

' 

Swiss 

269 

214 

ao.8 

44.1 

FIrrt  generation 

Second  generation 

290 
320 

49 

78 

118 

151 

123 
91 

10.9 
24.4 

40.7 
47.2 

Welsh 

490 

129 

249 

112 

26.3 

60.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

257 
233 

61 
68 

123 
126 

73 
39 

23.7 
29.2 

47.9 
54.1 

Other  foreign  > 

85 

16 

29 

20 

24.6 

44.6 

Second  gcoeratton 

67 
8 

13 
3 

27 
2 

17 
3 

22.8 
(«) 

47.4 
(•) 

Native  negro 

19 

6 

6 

7 

31.6 

31.6 

•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
k  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Cle^ 
here  considered,  1,853,  or  59.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  1 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  children  or  none  at  all. 
number  bearing  more  than  5  children  was  194,  or  only  6.3  pei 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  corresp< 
percentages  are  25.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2.808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the 
counties  of  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  nad  not  more  1 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  5.  I 
16,235  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  a: 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  foreign  par 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  m  Clc 
and  the  rural  coimties.  The  percentage  bearing  not  more  1 
children  is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  tl 
centage  bearing  more  than  5  children  is  larger  in  the  first  g 
tion  Sian  in  the  second,  wliile  the  percentage  bearing  from 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generations. 

Large  families — of  more  than  5  diildren — are  found  to  be 
common  in  coimtry  than  city  with  the  native  American  m< 
but  less  common  with  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage.  In  Cle 
the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  possessing  ^^^?£^  I^ldx^^ 
but  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rural  counties  16.8  per  cenl.     AYve-pnK 
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The  following  table  presents  the  childbearing  rate  of  the  classes 
of  Rhode  Island  women  here  considered,  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  age,  the  first  group  including  women  15  to  24  years  of 
age,  the  second  25  to  34  years,  and  the  third  35  to  44  years: 

Table  9. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  more  than  one  year,  daamfied  by  ptnU' 
age  and  nativity,  and  by  age:  Average  number  of  years  married  per  cMld  bonu, 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1900. 


Nationality  (as  determinod  by  oountry  of  birth  of  both  parents). 


All  classes. 


Native  white  of  native  parentage. 
White  of  foreign  parpjitage 


First  generation. . . 
Seoond  generation. 

Canadian,  English. 


First  generation... 
Seoond  generation. 

Canadian,  French 


First  generation.., 
Seoond  generation. 


English. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


German. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Irish. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Italian. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Scotch. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Swedish. 


•First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 

Other  foreign 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Native  negro 


Average  number  of 
rled  per  child  1 
women- 

t>on»»  for 

is  to  24 

years 

of  age. 

25to34 
ofa^B. 

1  85to4l 
Te« 
ofafk 

2.6 

3.2 

il 

3.1 
2.4 

4.5 
2.8 

1           14 

2.4 
2.5 

SL7 
8.1 

IS 
IS 

2.0 

3.2 

il 

ai 
2L4 

8.2 
3.1 

Z4 

il 

iS 

2.3 

IT 

2.3 
2.3 

2.4 
2.6 

3.4 

17 
11 

2.7 

iS 

2.G 
2.8 

3.3 
4.1 

i3 

&1 

\           2.6 

3.3 

*■* 

1      ^» 

!           2^9 

1 

3.0 
4.0 

19 

&S 

1            2.4 

2.7  , 

IS 

2.3 
2.5 

2.5 
8.0 

12 
IS 

'           2.2 

2.5 

11 

2.2 
2.5 

2.5 
2L5 

11 

2.4 

3.4 

i3 

2.2 
3.0 

a2 

4.1 

iO 

to 

2.6 

1 

3.0 

14 

2.5 
3.3 

3.0 
3.3 

II 

2.6 

3.0 

16 

i           2.5 
1           3.0 

2.9 
3.3 

15 

2.9 

8.7 

,    " 
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A  comparison  of  the  percentages  in  this  table  brings  out  the  follov- 
ing  relationships: 

1.  The  percentage  of  women  bearing  no  children  is  much  hisfaer 
among  the  native  wliite  of  native  parentage  than  among  the  white 
of  foreign  parentage  in  all  areas  considered  except  rural  Ohio,  and  is 
somewhat  nigher  there.     . 

2.  The  percentage  bearing  no  children  is  liigher  in  the  second  gen- 
eration of  the  white  of  foreign  parentage  than  in  the  first.  The  con- 
trast is  not  so  marked  in  rural^Iinnesota  as  in  the  other  areas. 

3.  The  first  column  presents  comparisons  between  the  first  and  the 
second  generation  of  each  of  15  nationalities  of  foreign  origin.  In  8 
nationauties  the  percentage  of  childless  women  is  higher  in  the 
second  generation  than  in  the  first. 

4.  There  are  24  such  comparisons  presented  by  the  fibres  for  the 
areas  of  Rhode  Island,  Cleveland^  and  Iklinneapolis,  and  ui  all  but  six 
instances  the  percentage  is  higher  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the 
first.  The  figures  for  rural  Ohio  and  Minnesota  present  20  compari- 
sons between  the  first  and  second  generations  of  foreign  nationahties, 
and  in  13  of  these  the  percentage  of  women,  bearing  no  children  is 
higher  in  the  first  generation  than  in  the  second.  Tnis  result  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  under  rural  conditions  the  second  generation  is 
about  as  likelv  to  have  children  as  the  first. 

In  general,  the  result  of  these  comparisons  indicates  that  the  pro- 
portion of  childless  married  women  is  not  infrequently  smaller  in  the 
second  generation  of  a  foreign  nationality  than  in  tfie  first.  But  it 
does  not  of  course  follow  that  the  fecundity  of  the  second  generation  is, 
even  in  such  cases,  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  since  that  depends 
upon  the  prolificacy  of  the  women  who  bear  children;  and  the  oiffer- 
ence  in  tlie  proportion  bearing  no  children  may  be  offset  by  the 
counteracting  difference  in  the  prolificacy  of  those  who  do  bear 
children.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  second  generation  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  represents  an  advance  in  prosperity  and  well-being 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  more  willing  to  have  some  family 
and  yet  be  more  averse  to  a  large  family.  The  average  number  of 
children  might  accordingly  be  less  in  the  second  generation,  even 
though  there  were  relatively  fewer  women  bearing  no  children.  The 
differences  in  the  average  number  of  cliildren  are  presented  in  the 
next  table,  and  it  will  be  found  on  inspecting  the  figures  that  there  are, 
in  fact,  only  two  instances  in  which  the  average  is  larger  for  the  second 
generation  than  for  the  first,  one  instance  being  that  of  the  Irish  in 
rural  ilinnesota,  for  whom  the  average  number  of  children  was  4.9 in 
the  second  veneration  as  compared  with  4.7  in  the  first,  and  the 
other  that  or  the  Canadian  English  in  niral  Ohio,  for  whom  the  ave^ 
age  was  3.7  in  the  second  generation  as  against  3.1  in  the  first.  There 
are  also  two  instances  in  which  the  average  number  of  children  is  th0 
same  for  each  generation,  \'iz,  Canadian  English  in  Cleveland  nsi 
Scotch  in  rural  Minnesota.  In  all  other  cases  the  native  wonil* 
wliose  ]);ireTUs  were  immiirrants  hat-e,  on  the  average,  bome  fc* 
children  than  the  women  who  were  themselves  immigrants. 


Fecundi^  of  Immigraot  Woinra. 
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BHOD£   ISLAND,  CLEVELAND,  RURAL  OHIO,  AND  RURAL 
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Provoriion  hearing  no  children, — ^The  next  table  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  women  under  45  years  of  age  married  10  to  19  years  who  have 
borne  no  children,  the  figures  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  largely  rural 
counties  being  presented  separately. 

Table  12. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  &jf 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
children. 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1900. 


Cleveland. 

Rural  counties. 

Nationality  (as  determined  by  country 
of  birth  of  both  parents). 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  children. 

total 

number 

tabulated. 

BeailncnodiUdRn. 

1 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Pvant 

All  claKMW 

17,669 

1,421 

8.1 

1Q.nR2 

995 

\\ 

0.1              „, , 

Native  white  of  native  parantaze 

3,104 
14,230 

473 
902 

1&2 
&3 

2,808 
16,235 

160 
8S5 

&7 

White  of  foreign  parentiure 

&1 

First  generation 

10,132 
4,098 

555 
347 

5.5 

fi.2B3 

287 
648 

10 

46 

Seoond  generation 

&5  i       9;042 

&S 

Anstrian . . , . 

280 

19 

6.8 

232 

it 

First  ffBneration  ................... 

248 
32 

16 
3 

&5 
9.4 

222 
10 

10 

ii 

SeoGOd  generation 

. 

1,654 

43 

2.6 

62 

% 

&8 

First  generation 

1,606 
146 

86 

7 

2:4 

4.8 

47 
5 

3 

6.4 

Beoon<)  gwieratlon , x  ..  * . 



Cftnfl/lijui,  lR^ngl^sh 

218 

21 

9.6 

170 

11 

6.5 

First  generation 

165 
53 

16 
5 

9.7 
9.4 

122 
4ft 

8 
8 

&6 

Second  generation 

6.3 

Tf?TTIglhh 

1,064 

115 

ia8 

1,614 

105 

%.l 

First  eeneratlon 

691 
373 

68 

47 

9.8 
12.6 

871 
743 

51 
64 

5.9 

Second  generation 

7.1 

Finnish 

164 

6 

3.7 

First  generation ................... 

164 

6 

17 

Seoona  generation 

....... 

French 

61 

12 

23.6             278 

1 

17 

&1 

First  generation 

20 
31 

4 
8 

•   2ao            75 

25.8  1           203 

4 

IS 

6.1 

Second  generation 

6.4 

Of^nPftn ,                , 

6,125 

351 

&7 

9,783 

476 

if 

First  eeneration 

3,702 
2,423 

173 

178 

4.7 
7.3 

2,815 
6,968 

106 
367 

V% 

Second  generation 

h.% 

ITimgflrf An . 

812 

65 

&0 

199 

8 

iO 

First  generation 

798 
14 

65 

&1 

196 
1 

8 

iO 

Second  generation 

-^ 

Irish 

1,858 

i            162 

S.7 

1,788 

lOB 

616 

1,019 
839 

88 
74 

8.6 
&8 

497 
1.291 

25 
83 

&0 

Second  generation 

6.4 

TtAHftn . 

231 

11 

4.8 

226 

10 

i4 

First  generation 

224 

7 

11 

4.9 

223 
3 

10 

il 

Second  eeneratlon 

"**" 

Polish 

931 

22 

2.4 

146 

4 

17 

917 
14 

21 
1 

1^                 1 

Z8 
7.1 

141 
6 

4 

18 

Second  generation 

»•••••••• 
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Tabls  12. — Women  under  46  years  of  age  mcarried  ten  to  nineteen  yean^  class 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulatedf  and  number  and  per  cent  bea 
children — Continued . 


OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    igOO-Omtlniied. 


develand. 


NAtionalltv  (as  detennlned  by  country 
of  Dirth  of  both  parents). 


Total 

number 

tobulated. 


WMte  of  foreign  parentage— Continued. 
Russian 


First  emeraUon. 


i-irstaBDeratM 
Second  ganerii 


tlon. 


Scotch 
First 


ktion. 


First  ffBDerai 
Second  generation. 

Swedish 


First  mneration. 
Second  nnei 


generation. 


Swiss. 


Fint 


First  generation... 
Second  generation 


Welsh 
First 


First  generation.. . 
Second  generation. 


Other  foreign  b. 


First  generation.. . 
Second  generatl(m. 


Native  negro 


273 


Bearing  no  ehildxen. 


Number. 


Percent 


266 
7 


260 


210 
SO 


66 


64 
2 


140 


06 
44 


164 


104 
SO 


104 


01 
13 


235 


6 
1 


2.6 


Rural  countie 


Total 

number 

tabulated. 


Bearing  no 


Number. 


42 


(-) 


2.3 


34 


12.6 


25 
0 


15 


8 

7 


12 


6 
6 


10 


0 
1 


46 


11.4 
l&O 


4.5 


4.7 


ia7 


40 
2 


268 


17 


160 
00 


0 
8 


106 


105 
3 


2 


610 


&3 
l&O 


200 
320 


7.8 


5.8 
12.0 


0.6 


0.0 

7.7 


10i6 


400 


257 
233 


65 


57 

8 


10 


31 


10 
12 


22 


15 
7 


4 
1 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
ft  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  shown  in  th< 
goin^  table  as  residing  in  Cleveland  the  proportion  that  had 
no  ciiildren  was  15.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  white  women  of  f< 
parentage  it  was  6.3  percent,  a  much  smaller  proportion.  In  1 
falsely  rural  counties  the  difference  between  tnese  two  classes 
verv  great,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  having  boi 
children  as  compared  with  6.1  per  cent  of  the  white  women  ( 
eign  parentage. 

For  nearly  all  classes  the  percentage  of  married  w^omen  beari 
children  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  than  i 
rural  counties.  In  the  case  of  native  wnite  women  the  perc€ 
for  Cleveland  "was  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

These  comparisons  indicate  in  a  striking  wav  the  efTect 
city  life  and  environment  have  had  in  reducing  the  fecundity  < 
native  American  people.  In  the  rural  counties  the  childless  m 
women  of  native  American  stock  are  hardly  more  numerous  p; 
tionately  than  those  of  foreign  parentage;  but  in  tlie  city  of  < 
land  the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  in  this  respe(  t  is 
marked,  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  cited  above,  and  llv 
trast  arises  largely  from  the  declme  in  the  fecundity  oi  worcv<iivo\ 
82401*'— FOL  :^—ii 31 
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The  following  table  presents  the  childbearing  rate  of  the  classes 
of  Rhode  Island  women  here  considered,  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  age,  the  first  group  including  women  15  to  24  years  of 
age,  the  second  25  to  34  years,  and  the  third  35  to  44  years: 

Table  9. — Wcnnen  under  4S  years  of  age  married  more  than  one  year,  dastified  by  parent- 
age and  Tiativity,  and  by  age:  Average  nurtiber  of  years  married  per  child  borne. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  1000. 


Nationality  (as  determined  by  country  of  birth  of  both  parents). 


Allelasses. 


Native  white  of  naUve  parentage. 
White  of  foreign  parentage 


First  eeneration. . . 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  English . 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 

Canadian,  French 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


English. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


German. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Irish. 


First  generation. . , 
Second  generation. 


Italian. 


First  generation . . . 
Second  generation. 


Scotch. 


First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Swedish . 


'First  generation. . . 
Second  generation. 


Other  foreign. 


First  generation... 
Second  generation. 


Native  negro 


Average  nnmber  of  years  ma^ 
ried  per  child  bone,  fv 
women- 


is  to  24 

years 

of  age. 


2.6 


3.1 
2L4 


Z4 
2.5 


2.9 


3.1 
314 

Z3 


2.3 
2.3 


2.6 
2.8 


2.6 


2.5 
2.9 


2.4 


2.3 
2.5 


2.2 


2.2 
2.6 


2L4 


2.2 
3.0 


2.6 


2.5 
3.3 


2.6 


2.5 
3.0 


2.9 


25to34  I  35to44 


of 


of 


3.2 


4L6 
2L8 


2.7 
3wl 


3.2 


I 


8.2 
3.1 


2.4 
2.6 


3.3 

4.1  < 


3.3 


3.0 
40 


2,7 


2.5 
8.0 


2.5 


2.5 
2.6 


3.4 


3.2 
4l1 


3.0 


3.0 
3.3 

To 


2L9 
3.3 


3.7 


41 
14 


IS 
IS 


il 


41 
il 

17 


17 
11 

45 


42 

44 


19 

&5 


IS 


42 


40 
40 


14 


14 
1« 


U 
42 
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CHANGES  IN  BODILY  FORM  OF  DESCENDANTS 

IMMIGRANTS. 


For  the  complete  report  on  changes  in  bodily  form  of  descendants  of  im 

see  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  38. 
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Table  11. — White  women  of  foreign  parentage  under  46  years  of  age  married  mat 
one  yeoTy  claseified  by  parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated^  number  i 
generation  (born  abroad),  and  number  in  second  generation  (bom  in  United  Stat 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIBB.    1900. 


Gereland. 

Rural  counties. 

Nationality  (as  determined  by  oountry 
of  birth  of  botli  patents). 

Total 

number 

tabu- 

Uted. 

Number  in>- 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Nmnberl 

First 
genera- 
tion. 

Second 
genera- 
tion. 

First 
genera- 
tion. 

fi 
8 

All  daiBWi ....:.... 

83,804 

32.665 

11,330 

86,747 

13,283 

Austrian.. 

848 
4,009 

607 
3,519 

773 
3,234 

456 
1,003 

75 
775 
161 
916 

535 

143 
420 

8,700 

428 

550 

30,901 

618 

4,101 
640 
338 
110 
587 
361 

1,307 

1,140 
175 

506 

118 
304 

1,906 
428 
152 

5,511 
500 

1,074 
588 
804 
101 
320 
244 
618 
628 
124 

Bohemian , . , 

Ouiadlfm,  i^^HKliBh 

frnK?h... X 

133 

13,957 

3,173 

4,441 

603 

3,064 

766 

561 

330 

317 

383 

364 

61 

7,576 

3,106 

3,386 

683 

1,997 

738 

414 

307 

309 

314 

307 

63 
6,381 

66 
3,156 

19 

87 

28 
147 

33 
106 
179 

57 

Hungarian 

Irish: 

Italian 

PoHffh ... 

Boflslan. 

Scotch 

Bwedisti... 

Swiss 

Webb... 

a  Froich  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

The  number  included  in  the  second  generation  of  some  oi 
nationalities  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  table  is  very  small. 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  second  generation  of  Austrians,  '. 
ffariansy  Italians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  many  of  w 
belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  class  of  immigrants,  hac 
resided  in  the  Unitea  States  long  enough  to  have  native-born  chi 
d  childbearing  a^. 

While  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  but  a  third  of  the  married  w< 
of  foreign  parentage  under  consideration  belonged  to  the  s€ 
generation,  in  the  selected  rural  counties  of  Ohio  nearly  two-t 
were  of  the  second  generation.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  b; 
fact  that  nationalities  of  an  early  type  of  immigration  made 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  nationalities  in 
selected  counties. 
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Proportion  hearing  no  children. — ^The  next  tablo  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  women  under  45  years  of  age  married  10  to  19  years  who  have 
borne  no  children,  the  figures  for  Cleveland  and  the  48  largely  rural 
counties  being  presented  separately. 

Table  12. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  classified  by 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  bearing  no 
children, 

OHIO:  CLEVELAND  AND  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1000. 


( 

Cleveland. 

Ru 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

ralcountle 

8. 

idiildren. 

Nationality  (as  detennlned  by  oountxy 
of  birth  of  both  parents). 

Total 

number 

tabulated. 

Bearing  no  children. 

BeAiingDc 

■ 

Number. 

Percent 

Nomber. 

Pvent 

AllolaflKHt 

17,560 

1,421 

&1  i      10,062 

995 

&S 

NativB  white  of  native  parentaze 

3,104 
14,230 

473 
902 

15.2 
6.3 

2.808 
16,235 

160              &7 

835             6.1 

«wv    ,                       — 

First  flaneration 

10,132 
4.098 

555 

347 

6.5  6,283 

8.6  0,042 

287 
648 

46 

Seoon<)  seDeratlon.. 

5.1 

o 

Anstrlaii 

280 

19 

6.8 

232 

10 

11 

First  ameration 

248 
32 

16 
3 

&5 
0.4 

222 
10 

10 

i< 

Seoonwi  generatloii ....    .  ^  x 

Bohsmian 

1,654 

43 

2.6 

52 

8 

Lt 

First  ceneration 

1,508 
146 

86 

7 

2.4 

4.8 

47 
5 

8  1           6.1 

Seoona  generation 

:.  

•*•••••••  *i 

- 

Canadian,  English 

218 

21 

9. 6  !           170 

11 

6.5 

First  fipeneration 

165 
53 

16 
6 

9.7 
0.4 

122 
48 

8 
8 

If 

Seoona  generation 

&I 

TCnglteh     .   

1,064 

115 

ia8l        1,614 

105 

ClI 

First  generation 

691 
373 

68 
47 

9.8 
12.6 

871 
748 

51 
64 

6 

51 

Second  generation 

7.1 

Finnish 

164 

17 

First  generation 

164 

6 

%1 

Second  generation .1      

.......... 

****K*^ 

French 

51 

12 

23.5 

278 

17 

il 

First  generation 

20 
31 

4 

8 

•  2ao 

25.8 

76 
9QB 

4 
18 

4» 

It 

Second  generation 

81 

German ,      ^ , .  ,   , 

6,125 

351 

&7 

9,788 

if 

First  generation 

3,702 
2,423 

173 
178 

4.7 
7.3 

2,815 
6,088 

108 
867 

81 

Second  generation 

81 

TTnngftriAn 

812 

65 

ao 

190 

8 

il 

** 

First  generation 

798 
14 

65 

&1 

198 
1 

1,788 

8 

il 

Second  generation 

•  •••...M. 

Irish 

l.«58 

1            162 

&7 

108 

81 

1,019 
839 

88 
74 

&0 

as 

«7 
1.291 

88 
88 

81 

Second  generation 

81 

TtAlUTl . 

231 

11 

4.8 

aae 

10 

♦* 

First  generation 

224 

7 

11 

4.0 

SB 

1 

10 

« 

Second  generation 

"i"- 

2.4 

Polish 

931 

22 

148 

« 

~^~~ 

^^ 

917 
14 

21 
1 

3.8 
7.1 

141 

ft 

4 

Secood  generation 

ky  ol  Immigrant  Waroen. 


Tabui  13. — Wcmen  under  45  yeaarM  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  years,  daui 
parentage  and  nativity:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  1 
specified  number  of  children — Continued. 

OHIO:  CLEVKLAND.    19Q0-Omttxtiied. 


Natioiiaiity  (as  detennixwd  by 
oounoy  of  birth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

Total 
number 
tabu- 
lated. 

Number  bearing— 

a 

Per  cent  bearing 

Not  more 

than  2 
Glhildren. 

8to5 

Mora 

than  5 
children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
'Children. 

d 

White   of  foiilgn  panotage— 
Continued. 
Iri^ 

1,858 

467 

738 

653 

26.1 

30.7 

SecotM  generation 

1,019 
839 

231 

200 

261 

396 
342 

417 
236 

20.2 
31.1 

38.9 
40.8 

Italian 

41 

113 

77 

17.7 

48.9 

1 

First  meratlon 

Seeood  generation 

224 

7 

40 

1 

106 
5 

76 

1 

17.9 

48.2 
(•) 

Polish 

931 

73 

301 

657 

7.8 

32.3 

First  generation. ....... 

917 
14 

71 
2 

291 
10 

655 
2 

7.7 
14.3 

31.7 
7L4 

Russian 

373 

28 

116 

129 

10.3 

42.5 

First  Mneratfcm 

266 
7 

26 
2 

112 
4 

128 

1 

9.8 

42.1 
(•) 

Seotch 

260 

96 

127 

44 

36.4 

47.2 

First  MoeratloB 

210 
50 

70 
28 

111 

16 

38 
6 

32.0 
50. 0 

60.7 
32.0 

Bw«dish 

66 

20 

35 

11 

30.3 

53.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

64 
2 

19 

1 

34 

1 

11 

29.7 
(«) 

63.1 
(•) 

Swiss 

140 

52 

66 

22 

37.1 

47.1 

• 

Second  generation 

06 
44 

33 

19 

47 
19 

16 
6 

34.4 
43.2 

49.0 
43.2 

Welsh 

154 

52 

79 

23 

33.8 

51.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

104 
50 

28 
24 

54 

25 

22 
1 

26.9 
48.0 

51.9 
50.0 

Other  Ibreign* 

104 

30 

43 

31 

28.8 

41.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

91 
13 

23 

7 

42 

1 

26 
5 

25.3 
53.8 

46.2 
7.7 

^»tlv*  negro 

235 

128 

73 

34 

54.5 

31.1 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
b  French  Canadian,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 
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Table  14. — Women  under  4S  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  veare,  eUueiM  by 
parentage  and  nativitif:  Total  number  tabulated,  and  number  and  per  cent  oemwg 
specified  number  of  children. 


OHIO:  48  RURAL  COUNTIES.    1000. 


oountry  of  Dirth  of  both  par- 
ents). 

Total 

number 

tabu- 

latMl. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearing— 

Not  more 

than2 
children. 

3to5 
children. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than2 
children. 

3to5 
chfldren. 

ICOTf 

thanS 
chfldren. 

All   C^aSSMfl.   ..    .rr-T 

19,062 

5,489 

8,616 

4.957 

28.8 

45.2 

a&o 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 
White  of  foreign  parentage 

2,806 
1«,235 

1,038 
4,445 

1,299 
7.311 

471 
4,479 

37.0 
27.4 

4A.3 
46.0 

16.8 
•    27.0 

6,293 
9,942 

1,317 
3.128 

2,822 
4,489 

2,154 
2.325 

20.9 
31.5 

44.8 
45.2 

3i3 

Second  irenMution 

23.4 

Anstrian 

232 

54 

100 

78 

23.3 

43.1 

33.6 

First  veneration 

Second  generation 

222 
10 

50 

4 

96 

4 

76 
2 

22.5 

40.0 

43.2 

4ao 

3i2 
20. 0 

Bohfmian  ... 

&2 

8 

21 

23 

15.4 

40.4 

Ju 

Second  generation 

47 
5 

7 
1 

20 

1 

20 
3 

14.9 
(«) 

42.6 

42.6 
(•) 

Canadian.  KncH-sh 

170 

62 

83 

25 

36.5 

48.8 

li" 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

122 
48 

48 
14 

59 
24 

15 
10 

30.3 
20.2 

48.4 

6ao 

13.3 
2a8 

English 

1.614 

599 

702 

313 

37.1 

43.5 

191 4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

871 
743 

259 
340 

395 
307 

217 
96 

20.7 
45.8 

45.4 
41.3 

34.9 
13.9 

Finnish 

164 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

40.2 

46.3 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

164 

22 

66 

76 

13.4 

40.2 

46.3 



French 

278 

t>5 

113 

100 

23.4 

40.6 

36.0 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

75 
203 

17 

48 

28 
85 

30 
70 

22.7 
23.6 

37.3 
41.9 

4ao 

3i5 

9,7«3 

2,640 

4,443 

2.700 

27.0 

46.4 

27.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

2,815 
6.9(8 

509 
2,131 

1.278 
3.165 

1.028 
1,672 

18.1 
30.6 

46.4 
46.4 

315 
2i0 

Huncarian 

199 

45 

94 

60 

22.6 

47.2 

30.2 

First  generation 

Second  eeneration 

198 

1 

45 

93 

1 

60 

22.7 

47.0 
(•) 

30.3 

'*'* 

Irish 

1,7X8 

508 

769 

511 

28.4 

43.0 

»L6 

First  generat  Ion 

Second  generation 

497 
1.291 

109 
399 

202 
667 

186 
325 

21.9 
30.9 

4a« 

43.0 

37.4 

Italian 

220 

42 

113 

71 

18.6 

6ao 

3L4 

Flp;t  jieneratlon 

Second  generation 

223 
3 

41 

1 

112 
1 

70 

1 

18.4 
(•) 

6a2 

(•) 

31.4 

Polish 

140 

13 

61 

72 

8.0 

4L8 

AS 

First  penerntlon 

Second  generation 

141 
5 

12 
1 

59 
2 

70 
2 

8.6 

(«) 

4L8 

(•) 

60l6 

4lLl 

Russian 

42 

1 

25 

16 

2.4 

3S.1 

First  general  Ion 

Second  generation 

40 
2 

1 

23 
2 

16 

2.6 

57.5 
(•) 

40.9 

. 

- , 

■^^■^ 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  Involved. 
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Fecundity  <^  Immigrant  Women. 


Table  14. — Women  under  45  years  of  age  married  ten  to  nineteen  yeata,  elasi 
parentaae  and  nativity:   Total  number  taimtated,  and  number  and  per  cent 
specifiea  number  of  children — Continued. 


OHIO:  48  BUBAL  COUNTIES.    1900-Contlnued. 


Nationality  (as  deteimined  bv 
country  of    birth    of    botn 
parents). 

Total 

nnmber 

tabii- 

lated. 

Number  bearing— 

Per  cent  bearix 

Notmoro 

than  2 
children. 

3to5 
diUdren. 

More 

than  5 

children. 

Not  more 

than  2 
children 

3to5 
children. 

White  of  foreign  parentage- 
Continued. 
Scotch 

268 

86 

125 

67 

32.1 

46.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

169 
99 

47 
39 

76 
49 

46 
11 

27.8 
39.4 

45.0 
49.5 

Swedish 

108 

28 

49 

31 

25.9 

45.4 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

105 
3 

610 

27 

1 

127 

47 
2 

269 

31 

25.7 

44.8 

Swiss 

214 

20.8 

44.1 

First  geneiatlon 

Second  generation 

290 
320 

49 

78 

118 
151 

123 
91 

16.9 
24.4 

40.7 
47.2 

Welsh 

490 

129 

249 

112 

26.3 

50.8 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

257 
233 

61 
68 

123 
126 

73 
39 

23.7 
29.2 

47.9 
54.1 

Other  foreign  ft 

65 

16 

29 

20 

24.6 

44.6 

First  generation 

Second  generation 

57 
8 

13 
3 

27 
2 

17 
3 

22.8 

47.4 

Native  negro 

19 

6 

6 

7 

31.6 

31.6 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved, 
ft  French  Qinadlan,  Danish,  and  Norwegian. 

Of  the  3,104  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  Cle^ 
here  considered,  1,853,  or  59.7  per  cent,  have  had  not  more  1 
children,  that  is,  have  had  only  1  or  2  cliildren  or  none  at  all. 
number  bearing  more  than  5  children  was  194,  or  only  6.3  pei 
For  the  14,230  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  the  correspc 
percentages  are  25.3  and  31.4. 

Of  the  2.808  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  in  the 
coimties  or  Ohio,  1,038,  or  37  per  cent,  have  nad  not  more  t 
children,  while  471,  or  16.8  per  cent,  have  had  more  than  5.  I 
16,235  white  women  of  foreign  parentage  27.4  and  27.6  ai 
corresponding  percentages. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  generation  of  women  of  foreign  par< 
with  the  second  generation  gives  similar  results  both  m  Cle^ 
and  the  rural  counties.  The  percentage  bearing  not  more  t 
children  is  larger  in  the  second  generation  than  in  the  first,  th 
centage  bearing  more  than  5  children  is  larger  in  the  first  g 
tion  flian  in  the  second,  wliile  the  percentage  bearing  from  : 
children  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  generations. 

Large  families — of  more  than  5  cliildren — are  found  to  be 
common  in  country  than  city  with  the  native  American  mc 
but  less  common  wdth  the  mothers  of  foreign  parentage.  In  Cle^ 
the  proportion  of  native  white  mothers  possessing  large  famili( 
but  6.3  per  cent;  in  the  rural  counties  16.8  per  cent.     The  prop 
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Changes  in  Bodily  Fonn  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants. 

The  diagram  shows  very  clearly  that  the  two  races  are  quit* 
tiuct  in  Europe  and  that  their  descendants  bom  in  America  i 
from  their  parents  in  opposite  directions. 


Fotvien-born  Slellinn  mal' 

Ameflcan-boniSldllann. 
ForelKii-bi.rn  Hebrew  mal 
American-bom  Hebrew  m 

iJea 

rio.  1. — Comparlaan 

of  head  (onn  ol  Amerieon-bor 

n  and  (orelgQ- 

bora  Hebrew  and  Slcllla 

uidiht 
born  In 

ipreaaed  by  the  ratio  between  wldlli  and  letiRlli  oI  head,  ai 
aled  bj  the  (our  lines.    Thedlagram  sbowi  thatforetBn-bo 
or  this  rallo  and  the  (oretgn-boni  Hebrews  tbe  blghesl,  b 

id  IM  change  ivifli  (iie're* 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  which  bring  about  these  al 
tions  of  type,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  long  a  time  must 
elapsed  since  the  immigration  of  the  parents  to  bring  about  a  m 
abfe  change  of  type  of  the  offspring.  This  investigation  has 
carried  out  mainly  for  the  cephalic  index,  which  during  the  p 
of  growth  of  the  individual  undergoes  only  slight  modificaf 
It  appears  in  those  cases  that  contain  many  individuals  v 
parents  have  been  residents  of  America  for  a  long  time  thai 
influence  of  American  environment  upon  the  descendants  of  i] 
grants  increases  with  the  time  that  the  immigrants  have  livf 
Qiis  country  before  the  birth  of  their  children. 

We  have  proved  this  statement  by  comparing  the  featur 
individuals  of  a  certain  race  bom  abroad,  tram  in  America  w 
ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  and  bom  ten  years  or 
ftfter  the  arrival  of  the  mother.  It  appears  that  the  longer  the  pa 
h&Te  been  here,  the  greater  is  the  divergence  of  the  descendants 
the  European  type.  The  development  may  be  illustrated 
comparison  of  Hebrews  and  Sicilians,  The  approach  of  the  He 
and  Sicilian  types  becomes  very  clear  when  we  divide  the  Amer 
bom  descendants  into  those  bom  less  than  ten  years  afte: 
arrival  of  the  mothers  and  those  bom  ten  years  or  more 
the  arrival  of  the  mothers.  Since  adult  American-born  Italian 
few  in  number,  it  seemed  best  to  compare  individuals  of  an  avi 
age  of  about  9  years.  Table  2  and  ngure  2,  next  presented, 
the  results  of  this  comparison. 
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Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  [)e8cen<lants  of  Immigrants. 


to  give  an  impression  of  the  change  in  proportions.     It 
reoresent  the  head  forms  in  other  directions  in  detail. 


doe 


Fig.  3.— Sketches  of  head  f  omu. 

ShowlDff  (1)  the  average  form  of  the  head  of  the  foreign-bom  Hebrew;  (2)  the  average  foi 
head  of  the  foreign- bom  Sicilian;  (8)  the  average  form  of  the  head  of  the  Amerlcan-bom 
and  Sicilian  bom  more  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother  in  America.  These 
tre  intended  only  to  give  an  impression  of  the  change  in  proportions.  They  do  not  repr« 
head  forms  in  detail. 

MEASUREMENTS    OF    DISTINCT  TYPES. 

In  the  following  pages  a  condensed  tabulation  and  graphics 
resentation  of  the  measurements  of  various  types  are  given. 
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8.  FAXILT 


M:«  -lllli 


lOABivme  Aim  BOOMnre  au>up  wumjaam. 


[Used  in  study  of  households  in  the  investijiations  concerning  immignmtB  in  nuoii- 
facturinff  and  mining,  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  the  Pacific  Coast  ind 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  immigrants  in  cities.  For  instructioBS  concerning 
the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  708  and  709.] 


1.  c,  45. 
No.  1. 8. 


Special  Agent 


BOARDING  AND  ROOMING  GROUP  SUPPLEMENT. 

154.  Name  of  head? 155.  Stote?, 

156.  City? 157.  Streetand  No.? 

158.  Number  of  families  in  group? 

Members  of  group: 


160. 

Total 

number. 

Males. 

FemakB. 

IfiO.  Race. 

161. 

Hand 

over. 

162. 
Under  14. 

163. 
Total. 

164. 

Hand 

over. 

165. 
Under  14. 

166. 
Total. 

A.         ... 

h 

1 

c 

1 

d. 

1 

1 

1 

e 

1 

* ■ 1 

1 
1 

/.  .. 1 

' 

1 

Males,  21  years  and  over. 

Females,  21  years  and  over. 

173. 

Number 

foreign 

bom. 

174. 
Number 
in  United 

States 
less  than 
one  year. 

175. 
Number 
speaking 
English. 

176. 

167. 
Married. 

168. 
Single. 

160. 
Total. 

170. 
Married. 

171. 
Single. 

172. 
Total. 

NumbfT 
fully  nat- 
uraliied. 

a. 

h. 

1 
i       

c. 

I 

d. 



1 

1 

1 

€. 

/. 

1 1 1 

' 

- 

NOTEB 
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177.  Method  of  conducting  group? 


178.  Work  done  by  members?. 


» 


179.  Other  occupations  or  business  interests  of  head?. 


180.  Arrangements  with  employers?. 


Notes. 


Changes  in  Bodily  Fonn  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants. 


Fio.  7.— Excels  ot  width  of  hoad  ol  Ainsrlcaa-bani  oven  ICicelED-bani. 

L  Bohsmlang,  Blovab,  Polea,  tad  llnnguluu.  m.  StdUBOi. 

n.  Hebnon.  IV.  Ne^nlitam. 

Solo,  1  squara— 0.5  mm.   Ileavy  lines  lodicaU  maleai  UghC  lino,  '-"i''"^, 

b  tills  diagram  tsshovn  the  dllTOrcnro  obtdned  by  nihtractini;  the  iddth  af  huod  ol  l(H«[|!D-honi 
Idiuli  Imm  that  ol  Aiitcrk'Oii-barii  Imtlviduali.  'llio  heavy  hose-Jinoj  hidlcate  the  dliTcroncs  0. 
iMnani  (hows  that  bir  ttie  Kobeiniuu  the  width  ot  head  ii  alt^tl)'  less  atriun):  ths  AnipriLun-lnrn 
noofc  thelnnigD-bom.  Amonn  tbellohrewH  theeice!E<  altko  fDrei):ri-l<urii  ovpr  the  Amprlcui-lwm  \ 
UtTked.  Amonc  Iha  SIcJlluu  and  Keupolitruu  Iha  dlflcrence  la,  on  lliu  whulu,  ixiiltlvc,  iDdlcsli 
iiiwiil  ihIiIIIi  iilliiiiiil  amoiiEtlio  Amerliun-liora. 
;;      b2401°— VOL  :•— 11 -Ji 


Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants. 

The  features  that  have  been  studied  are  stature,  weight,  le 
of  head,  width  of  head,  width  of  faoe,  and  color  of  hair.  Whi 
seems  doubtful  that  changes  in  pigmentation  occur,  all  the  c 
features  show  notable  differences.  These  are  not  in  the  same  d 
tion  in  all  cases.  Stature,  weight,  length  of  head,  and  width  of  1 
show  increases  in  some  cases,  decreases  in  others;  the  width  ol 
face  decreases  among  all  the  types  that  have  been  studied,  excep 
Scotch. 

The  tvpes  that  have  been  subjected  to  examination  are  the  B 
mians,  Slovaks  and  Hungarians,  Poles,  Hebrews,  Sicilians,  Nej 
itans,  and  Scotch.  These  have  been  selected  because  they  repre 
a  number  of  the  most  distinct  European  types,  and  because 
constitute  a  large  percentage  of  our  inMnigrants.  The  changes 
have  been  observed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
•  The  Bohemians,  Slovaks  and  Hungarians,  and  Poles,  represer 
the  type  of  central  Europe,  exhibit  uniform  changes.  Among 
American-bom  descendants  of  these  types  the  stature  increases 
both  length  and  width  of  head  decrease,  the  latter  a  little  i 
markedly  than  the  former,  so  that  there  is  also  a  decrease  of 
cephalic  index.     The  width  of  the  face  decreases  very  materially 

The  Hebrews  show  changes  peculiar  to  themselves.  Stature 
weight  increase;  the  length  of  the  head  shows  a  marked  incn 
and  the  width  of  the  head  decreases,  so  that  the  cephalic  indes 
creases  materially;  the  width  of  the  face  also  decreases. 

Sicilians  and  NeapoHtans,  representing  the  Mediterranean 
of  Europe,  form  another  group  which  shows  distinctive  chai 
These  are  less  pronoimced  among  the  NeapoUtans  than  among 
Sicilians,  who  are  also  purer  representatives  of  the  Mediterra: 
type,  notwithstanding  the  many  mixtures  of  races  that  have  occu 
in  oicily  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Italy.  The  stature  of  the  Sici 
bom  in  America  is  less  than  that  of  the  foreign-bom.  This  loss  is 
so  marked  among  the  NeapoUtans.  In  both  groups  the  lengt 
the  head  decreases^  the  width  of  the  head  increases,  and  the  widi 
the  face  decreases. 

In  Tables  3-6  (pp.  510-517),  are  given  summaries  of  the  meaj 
ments  of  immigrants  and  of  their  American-bom  descendani 
various  European  types.  In  figures  4-10  (pp.* 5 18-524),  the  di 
ences  between  Amencan-bom  and  foreign-bom  are  represented 
heavy  line  in  each  diagram  representing  the  difference  0,  the  p< 
above  this  line  positive  differences,  those  below  the  line  negc 
differences. 

Tlie  summaries  here  presented  are  in  part  based  on  very  Un 
material,  and  for  this  reason  the  differences  between  foreign- 
and  American-born  do  not  appear  as  regular  as  they  womd 
sumably  appear  if  a  larger  nurnber  of  cases  were  available.  N( 
theless  the  tables,  as  well  as  their  graphic  representation,  show 
there  is  a  regular  tendency  towards  the  occurrence  of  the  same  '. 
of  differences  between  foreign-born  and  American-born. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  expression  for  the  Quantitative  differ 
between  the  two  groups,  I  have  assumed  that  the  difference  beti 
foreign-bom  and  American-born  is  the  same  for  all  ages — an  assi 
tion  which  may  serve  well  enough  for  a  first  approximation. 
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XMPLOTXm'I  80HSD17X»-C«itltiued. 

* 

8.  Conditions  of  employment  (other  thftn  wages  and  houn): 

a.  'Regularity  of  work? 

6.  Frequency  of  wage  payments? 

c.  How  are  wages  paid? 

d.  Terms  on  which  company  furnishes — Board,  lodging,  houses? 

Description  of  board,  lodging,  or  houses  furnished? 
'  e.  Medical  or  hospital  service  furnished  by  company? 

Cost  to  employees? 

Extent  of  service? 
/.  Sanitary  conditions? 
g.  Special  liability  to  accident  or  disease? 
h.  Company  or  commissary  stores? 

Requirements  as  to  patronage? 

Accessibility  of  other  stores? 
t.  Nature  and  extent  of  wel&ure  work  by  employer? 

9.  Relative  to  securing  immigrants: 

a.  Were  immigrants  secured  from — Native  land,  vicinity,  other  sections  of  U.  S  -  ^ 

b.  Were  families  with  them? 

e.  Method  of  securing  immigrants  (state  particulars)? 

d.  Discrimination  for  or  against  immigrants  in — Employment,  wages,  housin^^ 

10.  Effect  of  employment  of  immigrants  upon  economic  position  of  former  employe^^  * 

a.  Brief  history  of  employment  of  immigrants,  by  races? 

b.  Reasons  for  change  in  races? 

c.  Friction  between  old  employees  and  immigrants? 

d.  Effect  of  competition  of  immigrants  upon  efficiency  of  old  employees? 

e.  W  hat  displaced  employees  have  done? 
/.  Attendant  changes  in  wages? 

g.  Attendant  changes  in  hours? 

h.  Attendant  changes  in  employment  of  women? 

t.  Attendant  changes  in  employment  of  children? 

11.  Effect  of  employment  of  immigrants  upon  industrial  organization  and  methods    ^ 

a.  Have  immigrants  aided  in  development  of  new  industries? 
3,  Effect  on  method  of  work? 
c.  Effect  on  industrial  orgamzation? 
^.  Effect  on  use  of  machinery?. 
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BELATIOKS   BETWEEN   TIME  OF   IMMIGRATION   AND   CHANGE  OF 

The  differences  in  type  between  the  American-bom  descc 
of  the  immigrant  and  the  European-bom  immigrant  deve 
early  childhood  and  persist  throughout  life.  This  is  indicat 
the  constant  occurrence  of  the  typical  differences  in  the  mc 
ments  of  children  of  all  ages.  (See  Tables  3-6.)  The  influe 
American  environment  makes  itself  felt  with  increasing  int( 
according  to  the  time  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the  moth 
the  birth  of  the  child.  In  Table  8  and  figure  11  we  have 
pared  the  measurements  of  the  foreign-bom  child,  of  the  chiL 
within  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  and  of  the 
bom  ten  years  or  more  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  with  tt 
eral  average  of  children  of  that  particular  race.  The  table 
clearly  the  strong  and  increasing  effect  of  American  environir 

Table  8. — Differences  in  head  form  of  Hebrew  males,  between  foreign-bom,  th 
in  America  within  10  years  after  arrival  of  mother,  and  those  bom  10  years 
cjter  arrival  of  mother. 

LENGTH  OF  HEAD. 


Age. 
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Born  in  Amei 
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1,  Name  of  esUbliBhmeat? 

2.  City? 3.  SUM? 

4.  Induetry? 6.  Date  of  pay  roll?.. 
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. — Differences  in  Jiead  form  of  Hebrew  maleSt  between  foreign-bom,  those  bom 
erica  within  10  years  after  arrival  of  mother,  and  those  6cwn  10  years  or  more 
rrical  of  7no(/i€r---Continued.  ' 


CEPHALIC  INDEX. 


Average  of 
total  series. 

Diflexenoes  in  cephalic  index  of  total  series 
and  those— 

Age. 

Foreign-bom. 
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Tabui  8. — D^flertncn  in  head  form  tf  BAnm  moIm^  Utw&m  fOMiffm  ftom, 
ill  America  vkMn  10  ymtn  (0er  anwU  ^  moCAo*,  and  ikom  tem  i9 
afitT  arrival  of  moCJker—Oontmoed. 
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Fio.  11.— CompariMn  of  bead  measaremenU  of  foreign-bom  and  American-born  Hebrew 

In  this  diagram  the  measurements  of  the  total  series  of  Hebrew  children,  bom  both  abro 
America,  have  been  considered  as  the  norm,  which  is  indicated  by  the  sero  line  in  each 
The  diflferences  between  this  norm  and  the  measurements  of  foreign-bom  children,  of  chil 
in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  their  mother's  arrival,  and  of  those  bom  in  America  te 
yean  after  their  mother s  arrival  are  shown.  The  diagram  indicates  that  for  the  lengtl 
foreign-bom  children  remain  throughout  below  the  norm;  that  children  bom  soon  a 
mother's  arrival  in  America  exceed  the  nonn:  and  that  children  bom  a  long  time  after  theii 
arrival  are  still  more  in  excess  of  the  norm.  For  the  width  of  the  head,  width  of  the  face,  an* 
Index  these  conditions  are  reversed.  These  measurements  of  the  foreign -bom  child  are 
norm,  while  those  of  the  American-born  child  are  below  the  norm,  the  more  so  the  longer  tl 
baa  been  in  America  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  all  four  diagrams  the  diflference  be 
foreign-bom  and  thoee  bora  in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  the  mother's  arrival  is  gn 
the  corresponding  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  American-bom. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  these  phenomena  illustrates  stil 
clearly  the  increased  modification  of  the  descendants  of  imm 
born  a  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  Ai 
Amone  the  Hebrews  the  cephalic  index  of  the  foreign-bom  is 
cally  the  same,  no  matter  how  old  the  individual  at  the  time  oi 
gration.  This  might  be  expected  when  the  immigrants  are  a 
nearly  mature;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even  childre 
come  here  one  year  or  a  few  years  old  develop  the  cephaUc  inde 
acteristic  of  the  foreign-bom.  This  index  ranges  around  83. 
we  eompare  the  value  of  this  index  with  that  of  the  index 
American-bom,  according  to  the  time  elapsed  since  thevi:  yq 
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tion,  we  find  a  sudden  change.  The  value  drops  to  about  82  for 
those  born  unmediately  after  the  immi^ation  or  their  parents,  and 
drops  to  79  in  the  second  generation,  i.  e.,  among  the  children  of 
American-bom  children  of  unmigrants.  In  other  words,  the  effect 
of  American  environment  makes  itself  felt  immediately,  and  increases 
slowly  with  the  increase  of  the  time  elapsed  between  tlie  immigration 
of  the  parents  and  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  conditions  among  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  are  quite 
similar  to  those  observed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  cephalic  index 
of  tlie  foreign-bom  remains  throughout  on  almost  the  same  level. 
Those  bom  in  .Viiierica  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents 
show  an  mcrease  of  the  cephahc  index.  In  this  case  the  transition, 
although  rapid,  is  not  quite  so  sudden  as  among  the  Hebrews,  prob- 
ably because  among  the  Italians  bom  within  a  year  before  or  soon 
after  immigration,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  birth. 
These  uncertainties  are  duo  to  the  habit  of  the  Itahans  to  migrate 
back  and  forth  between  Italy  and  America  before  finally  settling 
here,  and  to  the  indofiniteness  of  their  answers  in  regard  to  the 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  wliich  sometimes  had  to  be  inferred  from 
the  age  of  the  child  and  the  year  of  immigration  of  the  mother.  As 
long  as  this  uncertainty  exists,  which  is  hardly  present  at  all  in  the 
data  relating  to  the  Hebrews,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assume 
any  other  cause  for  the  more  gradual  change  of  the  cephalic  index 
about  the  time  of  inimi<rration. 

The  Itahan  immigration  is  so  recent  that  individuals  who  have 
been  born  many  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  America 
are  vcn'  few  in  number,  and  no  individuals  of  tne  third  generation 
have  been  observed.  For  this  reason  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide 
whetlw^r  the  increase  of  the  cephalic  index  continues  with  the  length 
of  time  elapsed  between  the  immigration  of  the  parents  and  the 
birth  of  the  child.  These  conditions  appear  clearly  in  Table  9  and 
figure  12. 

Table  9. — Cephalic  index  of  foreign-horn  and  American-horn,  arranged  according  to 
time  elapsed  hetween  hirih  and  immigration:  Htbreics,  jSicilians,  and  Ncajwlitajis. 
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K>.  12.— Cephalic  Indei  o(  forel(m-boni  and 


TbCM  dluranu  shoir  that  the  npha[[c  index  o[  the  lOrelKn-bom  Hebrem  <b>  the  left  ot  til 
tBOeea  about  the  viJue  S2.e.  For  Uuse  bom  at  Uie  [tme  oil  oimlgnt  Jon  ol  their  pBTODta  Iheiela 
drop,  wh[ch  (wntlnuea  to  the  right  ol  thefr-poliit  ubtli  Eiwliiallya\-alue  alltUe  beiowHilareiid 

1. .... —  .. i.,j,  iQp  y,j  sioHlans  ahowi  lower  valuei  until  the  time  of  Imi 

.    Blmilaroonditloaa  prevail  among  the  Neapolllans,  buttbe 


JKivlngI 
31  rise  anerloimlErat 
e  lORlgn-bom  and  Ai 


Among  the  east  European  Hebrews  the  American  enviroi 
even  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city,  has  brbu^ht  about  e  ^ 
more  favorable  development  of  the  race,  which  18  expressed 
increaaed  height  of  body  (stature)  and  weight  of  the  children. 
Italian  children,  on  the  other  hand,  show  no  such  favorable  inf 
of  American  environment,  but  rather  a  small  loss  in  vigor  as  con 
to  the  average  condition  of  the  immigrant  children.  It  th( 
appears  that  the  south  Italian  race  suffers  under  the  influe 
American  city  life,  while  the  east  European  Hebrew  develops 
these  conditions  better  than  he  does  in  nis  native  country.  It 
that  the  change  in  stature  and  weight  increases  with  the  time  e 
between  the  arrival  of  the  mother  and  the  birth  of  the  child, 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  differences  between  children  bon 
than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  as  compared  to 
bom  less  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother  (Tal 
fig.  13). 
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Table  10, —Differ enee»  in  Mature  and  weight  q^  EArew  mdUa^  heiween /ortign-hor% 
iko$e  bom  in  Ameriea  wtkin  ten  yean  ofUr  nmval  ofmo/dker^  mi  IAcmk  oom  fen  feon 
or  fame  after  arrival  of  mother.  
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fPXOIAL  SCHOOL  8CHEDUIX— Concluded. 
25.  How  was  pupil  admitted  to  the  present  class  tlus  school  year: 


a.  By  promotion. 

6.  By  transfer  from  other  public 

school  in  this  city 

e.  From  public  school  outside  of 

this  city 

26.  Chief  cause  of  retardation: 

a.  Late  entrance 

6.  language 

c.  Absent,  sick 

d.  Absent,  other  causes ^ 

€.  Changing  schools 

/.  Ill  health 


d.  From  private  school  in  this  city  or  else- 

where   

e.  New  pupil  (never  before  in  school) 

/.  Not  promoted  last  year 


a.  Poor  sight  or  hearing . 


Def. 
I.  Slow 

j.  Outside  activities 

k,  (Insert  other  causes). 


INSTRUCTIONS  CONCERNING  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH  AND  RACE. 

In  the  following  list  are  enumerated  the  principal  countries  of  birth  of  the  residents 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  races  within  each  country.  Other  races  not  hero  enumer- 
ated may  be  found  represented  by  a  few  individuals  and  when  so  found  should  be 
entered  under  their  designation. 


United  States: 

American  White. 
American  tfeao. 
American  Inoian. 

AuBtria-Hungarv : 

Bohemian  (Czech). 

Bosnian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Ilervat. 

Herzegovinian. 

Italian,  North. 

Magyar  (Hungarian). 

Montenegrin. 

Moravian  (Czech). 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Ruthenian  (Russniak). 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 

^Igium: 
Dutch. 
Flemish. 
French. 

^Ulraria: 

Bulgarian. 
Macedonian. 

^'anada: 

Canadian. 

English. 

French  Canadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 
yJUna:  Chinese. 
«->eiUDark:  Danish. 


England: 

Enelish. 

Hebrew. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

Welsh. 
Finland:  Finnish. 
France: 

French. 

Hebrew. 
Germany: 

Crerman. 

Hebrew. 

Polish. 
Greece: 

Greek. 

Macedonian. 
India:     East  Indian  or 

Hindu. 
Ireland : 

Irish. 

Scotch-Irish. 
Italy: 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 
Japan:  Japanese. 
Korea:  Korean. 
Mexico:  Mexican. 
Montenegro: 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 
Netherlands  (Holland) : 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 
Norway:  Norwegian. 
Portu^     (Azores,      Cape 

Verde):  PortugueHC. 
Roumania: 

Hebrew. 

Roumanian. 


Russia: 

Armenian. 

Finnish. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Russian. 
Scotland:  Scotch. 
Servia:  Servian. 
Spain:  Spanish. 
Sweden:  Swedish. 
Switzerland: 

French. 

German. 

Italian,  North. 
Turkey  in  Asia: 

Armenian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Turkey  in  Europe: 

Bulgarian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Macedonian. 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Wales:  Wt^lsh. 
West  Indies  (Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Haiti,  Bahamas): 

Cuban. 

English. 

Negro. 

Spanish. 


i 
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BATE     OF     PHTSIOLOGIOAL     DEVELOPMeNT     OF     FOBBION-BORN     AM) 

AMEBICAN-BOBN. 

The  data  collected  show  apparently  that  American-bom  bovs 
reach  maturity  slightly  earlier  than  roreign-bom  bojB,  while  tte 
period  of  childhood  is  exactly  the  same  among  the  foreign-bom  and 
American-bom  children.  This  method  was.  first  applied  by  Dr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton. 

In  Table  11  and  figures  14-18  are  contained-  the  results  of  the 
observations  on  pubescence  of  boys.  The  first  column  contains  the 
f reauency  of  children  of  infantile  type  (P.  I) ;  the  second  column,  those 
of  beginning  adolescence  (P.  II);  the  third,  those  of  adult  type 
(P.  III).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  column  is  nearly  identical  for 
American-bom  and  foreign-bom,  while  the  period  of  transition  from 
cliildhood  to  the  adult  stage  shows*  certain  oifferences.  The  number 
of  cases  is,  however,  so  small  that  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  an 
actual  difference  in  the  physiological  development  of  the  two  divisions. 

Table  11. — Stages  of  pubescence  of  Hebrew  boyM. 


Frequencies  In  per  cent. 


Age. 


P.I. 


P.  II. 


For- 
■  elpn- 
!  born. 


10  years :  70.7 

11  voars I  61.0 

12  years ■  57.3 

13  years |  42.0 

14  years ;  15.2 

15  years ;  13.8 


Amerl- 

For- 

can- 

eign^ 

bom. 

bom. 
27.0 

71.8 

72.5 

34.3 

02  3 

31}.  0 

41.3 

37.6 

13.8 

42.4 

7.4 

17.2 

Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 


28.2 
2fi.0 

3;m 

41.7 
28.0 
15.4 


P.  IIL 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


2.3 

4.7 

6.7 

20.4 

42.4 

09.0 


Anieri' 
can- 
Ixxn. 


1.5 

4.6 

17.0 

58.2 

77.2 


Average  staturei  In  oentlmeters. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


129.1 
133.7 
135.2 
141.4 
144.2 
142.6 


Amerl- 
can- 
bcm. 


130.7 
134.7 
13a5 
142.1 
145.4 
143.5 


p.n. 


For- 
elgn- 
bnn. 


132.0 
137.2 
139.3 
143.4 
148.5 
145.7 


Ameri- 


133.3 
140.5 
142.3 
145.3 
149.4 
148.6 


P.  III. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


146.8 
150  0 
154.6 
157.0 


Amert- 
cm- 
bom. 


147.1 
1^0 

IK  6 
157.0 


Average  weights  in  kilograms. 


Age. 


10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  yeiirs 

15  vears 


P. 

I. 

P. 

II. 

1 

For- 

Ameri- 

For- 

.\meri- 

eign- 

can- 

eign- 

can- 

bora. 

born. 

born. 

bora. 

2r..  7 

20.9 

28.3 

29.0 

2y.  0 

30.2 

32.0 

33.1 

30.  (\ 

31.4 

33.4 

M.  3 

33. 5  1    ;i3. 1 

35.1 

37.7 

3<i.  0       ;i5.  5 

39.9 

39.  r, 

;i3.2 

Xi.  7 

37.  S 

;is.  :i 

p.  ni. 


For- 
elgn- 
bom. 


26.0 
34.0 
40.8 
41.2 
44.8 
47. 5 


Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 


42.3 
39.5 
44.4 
45.6 
44i.4 


Average  length  of  head  in  millimeters. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


17a  5 

in.  4 

177.7 
178.4 
178.5 
178. 6 


'  ti! 


Ameci- 
can- 
b(Hii. 


177.6 
179.8 
180.2 
180.3 
183.1 
179.1 


P.n. 


For- 
elgn- 
bom. 


176.6 
179.3 
179.0 
179.6 
182.2 
179.8 


Amerl' 
can- 
bom. 


178.8 
180.9 
181.0 
183.1 
181.3 
182.7 


P.  III. 


For-  Xia^ 


eign- 
bom. 


176,0 
178.0 
178,4 
180.  S 
1M.5 
1S5.1 


can- 
bofC- 


l!ft» 
1S16 
ISII 

I.V.: 


1 
Average  widtli  of  head  in  millimeters. 

Average  width  of  face  in  millimeters. 

Age. 

P.I. 

P.n. 

P.  III. 

1 

P.I. 

P.  II. 

l\] 

in. 

bora- 

^^ 

For- 
eign- 
born. 

Ameri- 
can- 
born. 

IK  J.  2 
14S.  2 
14S.  1 
147. 9 
14S.  0 
149.1 

For- 
eign- 
bom. 

152.  <i 
150.  9 
150.  S 
151.3 
152.  8 
150.9 

Ameri- 
can- 
born. 

For- 
eign- 
born. 

Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 

For- 
eign- 
bom. 

Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 

For- 
eigDf 
bom. 

Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 

For- 
eign- 
bom. 

10  years  . . , 

1 1  ye;irs  . . . 

12  years  ... 

13  vears  . . , 

1.V).0 

149.  9 
149.4 

150.  3 
150,0 
151.5 

147.5 
14S. « 

149.  7 
150.2 
149.4 

150.  li 

14?.  0 
150.7 
150.  2 
150.4 
153.1 
154.  6 

*i47.'7'i 
149.0 
151.1 
151.6 
151. 3 

125.7 
124.7 
125.8 
126.2 
127.7 
121.9 

122.3 
124.6 
124.5 
125.4 
126.7 
121.6 

127.0 
128.0 
126.9 
127.9 
129.7 
128.8 

124-7 
126.6 
128.0 
128.2 
128.5 
123.7 

125-0 
12ii.O 
130.6 
128.8 
133.1 
133.8 

•  ••••'' 

13L« 
12:.} 
ml 

14  years  . . . 

15  y«irs  . . . 

lfl.( 
1JL4 

Sdiedule  Fcmids  Uied. 


M.  mnoKAHTs  Ai  cxuxirr  sebcox  bchcdvu. 


BlnaifaTitl 


CHARITY  SLIP. 


Aid  given  (enter  check): 

Caah 

Clothing 

Erapluyment  i»i?oured 

Food  or  mpals 

Fuel 

Lodging 

Uedicinc  or  medical  attend- 
ance  

Rent 

Transportation 

Other 

Apparent  cause  of  iiewl  {cnlcr  chi 

Accident  to  br«idwinnpr. . . 

Accident  to  another  member 
of  family 

Death  of  breadwinner 

Death  of  another  rncmt>er  of 
^mily^  _ _ _ 


IS.  Apparent     caiue    of     need    (enter 
chert)— Con  ti  B  ued . 

Desertion  by  husband 

Illness  of  breadwinner 

Illneio  of  another  member  of 

family 

Incarceration  of  broad  win- 

Inmifiicient  earninge 

Intemperance  of  lireadwln- 

l.ack  of  employment 

I^ona  by  fire 

NrRlect  by  breadwinner 

Old  age 

Other 

19.  Approximate  tiiial  value  of  aid 
Riven  during  vVe  ^twA  ton- 
ete»\  \>v  ^^^*  "^^T* ^ 


The  Inunigrati<xi  OHnmisuoD. 


450 


4Cto 


SAO 


ao.o 


ZAO 

yo      //      /2     /3     /4     /J 

Fig,  1 J.— Itebtlon  between  weislil  ana  maturity. 
Scale,  1  »[ii;uv^a.5  }cs.    Ili'uvy  Hum  Inilicule  brrlBn-bcim;  llgbt  llneA,  Amerlcan-bom. 
The  ciirvtN  ut  X\\\s  ilii^^niti  show  Ihr  wplehla  In  klloenms  of  Individuals  of  Inlnnllic  lv]ie  <P. 

dui^  lo  thi>  r.iui  thai  tlusi;  iii'o  Ktoups  raiilain  exBesslvulj-ntijirdedlndlvlduaiauul)'. 
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OENBBAL  BCHBDULB  H  IK  CONQESTION  DISTRICTS. 

If  agents  engaged  in  congestion  work  find  that  efforts  to  secure  answers  to  certain 
luestions,  especially  those  relating  to  expenditures,  arouse  opposition  which  may  affect 
lie  success  of  the  work  in  any  particular  block,  such  questions  may  be  omitted  for  the 
>lock.  However,  these  inquiries  should  not  be  omitted  without  such  reason,  unless 
n  the  agent's  opinion  they  cannot  be  secured  with  a  normal  degree  of  accuracy, 
^lierever  omitted  for  either  of  the  above  reasons  the  agent  should  enter  "Passed," 
(tating  reason. 

OSNBRAL  BCHBDULB  H  IN  AGRICULTURAL  COMMUNFTIBS. 

All  inquiries  should  be  answered  so  far  as  possible,  except  inauiries  4,  6,  49,  50,  92, 
)3, 94, 95, 96,  and  109.  Inquiries  87, 88,  and  89  should  be  omittea  so  far  as  any  income 
Irom  the  fann  is  concerned  as  they  are  better  answered  under  the  Agricultural  Supple- 
ment, but  income  from  rent,  interest,  etc.,  should  be  entered  in  these  columns  and  noted 
18  such.  Inauiries  78,  79,  80,  81,  83,  92,  93,  and  94  should  be  omitted  except  for  such 
DoembezB  of  tne  family  as  are  employed  for  wages  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

AORICULTTTRAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

In  investigating  families  in  a^cultural  communities,  the  Agricultural  Supplement 
is  to  be  used  in  all  cases  in  addition  to  General  Schedule  H.  This  supplement  should 
be  attached  to  the  General  Schedule  H  of  which  it  is  apart.  When  tnis  supplement 
b  used,  indicate  that  fact  by  a  check  preceding  "  Agr.  Sup."  on  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  of  General  Schedule  H. 

The  purpose  of  this  supplement  is  to  secure  definite  information  relating  to  the 
progress  of  families  engaged  in  general  agriculture,  horticulture,  gardening,  (udrying, 
itock  raising,  etc. 

Exert^ise  care  to  secure  onlv  representative  families. 

Detailed  instructions  for  tne  inquiries  on  the  Agricultural  Supplement  are  found 
under  numbers  111  to  153. 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE   H  IN   BOARDINO  AND  ROOMINO   GROUPS. 

General  Schedule  H  should  be  used  in  securing  information  from  boarding  and  room- 
ing groups  both  in  the  work  in  industrial  communities  and  in  congestion  districts. 

In  small  boarding  and  rooming  groups,  sufficient  information  can  oe  secured  on  Gen- 
eral Schedule  U,  but  where  large  groups  of  sav  fifteen  or  more  members  are  foimd,  the 
Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supplement  snould  be  used  in  every  case. 

Where  only  a  few  boarders  are  kept,  the  a^ent  should  secure  information  from  as 
many  of  them  as  possible,  either  from  tnem  directly  or  from  the  head  of  the  family,  if 
he  can  give  trustworthy  information  concerning  them.  Wliere  boarders  and  lodgers 
are  found,  it  may  not  he  possible  to  secure  information  from  all,  but  the  agent  should 
secure  detailed  information  on  General  Schedule  H  from  several  representative  ones. 

In  every  case  where  there  are  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  information  in  regard  to  the 
whole  number  is  not  secured,  the  agent  should  enter,  either  in  columns  30  and  32  or  in 
a  note  to  those  columns,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  household  and  also  the 
number  for  which  information  is  not  secured .  No  specific  information  can  be  given  as 
to  the  exact  number  for  which  information  shoula  be  secured;  the  a^ent,  however, 
should  be  sure  that  he  has  a  sufficient  numl>er  to  make  his  report  of  the  household  rep- 
resentative. 

It  will  often  be  necessary  for  the  a^ent  to  make  more  than  one  visit  to  the  house  in 
which  boarders  and  lodgers  are  kept  in  order  to  interview  various  members. 

BOARDING  AND  ROOMING  GROUP  SUPPLEMENT. 

This  supplement  is  to  be  used  in  large  boarding  and  rooming  groups,  where  say  fif- 
teen or  more  boarders  or  lodgers  are  in  the  same  group.  Detailed  information  ihould  be 
secured  from  a  representative  number  of  members  of  each  group  and  entered  on 
General  Schedule  H  following  detailed  instructions  given  under  inquiries  1  to  110. 
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Table  B.—D{fferenea  in  head  form  i^  HAnw  wudtt^  Mwem  formgm-bam,  ikom  Aon 
In  AfMriea  wUhm  10  yaort  (j/tsr  orrvfol  of  mtiO^er^  and  thorn  bom  10  yean  or  wnan 

qfler  arrival  <if  moihar--(kmtmnBdL 

WIDTH  OF  WACtL 


totid 


Bomfai 


10  jam 
•Rival 

of  ]BPClMr< 


Bwnafttf 


Bjmn 

Oyeon 

77«sn ^ 

SyeuB 

Oycon 

10 
U 

Ujmn 

18  yean 

14  yean 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years  and  over 


Mm,  Cntt. 
116.3 


116.6 
118.2 
121.1 
122.1 
128.4 
1M.8 
194.8 
127.6 
120.8 
1^1.2 
131.0 
133.2 

135.0 
135.1 
138.4 


i9 

SI 
Off 

tH 

8S8 

44i 

MO 

7i 
40 

i7 

S8 

79S 


+1.0 
-0.4 
+L1 

+a8 
±ao 

+1.8 

+ao 

+1.8 
+0.1 
+0.2 

+1.1 

+1.5 
+0.8 

+0.1 
-0.2 
+0.1 


ti 
u 
u 

Off 

iO 
02 

its 
m 

118 
93 
85 

M4 

n 

80 
7SS 


-LO 
+0.1 
+0.9 

+a8 
+a6 
-ao 
-a2 

-1.0 
-Oil 

+a8 

-0.3 
-1.3 
-1.7 


U 

8t 

w 


MtS 

ISS 
MS 

10 


+0l6 

±ao 

-LO 

-l.f 
-a4 
-as 
-a4 
±ao 
-ai 

-0.7 
-0.1 
-1.5 

-a? 


u 


m 

M 
US 

O 

n 

8 


-a4 

+1.2 
-1.5 
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Qf^miM  ih^lur 


•x 


Un^ho/fieud 


m^YAtme 


Wt^Mc//^ 


ttti 


TiQ.  U.— Comparison  of  bead  measurementfl  of  foreign-bom  and  American-born  Bebrew 

In  this  diagram  the  measurements  of  the  total  series  of  Hebrew  children,  bom  both  abrc 
America,  have  been  considered  as  the  norm,  which  is  indicated  by  the  sero  line  in  each 
The  differences  between  this  norm  and  the  measurements  of  foreign-bom  children,  of  chil 
in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  their  mother's  arrival,  and  of  those  bom  in  America  tc 
years  after  their  mothers  arrival  are  shown.  The  diagram  indicates  that  for  the  lengtl 
loreign-bom  children  remain  throughout  below  the  norm;  that  children  bom  soon  a 
mother's  arrival  in  America  exceed  the  norm:  and  that  children  bora  a  long  time  after  thei 
arrival  are  still  more  in  excess  of  the  norm.  For  the  width  of  the  head,  width  of  the  face,  an 
Index  these  conditions  are  reversed.  These  measurements  of  the  foreign-bom  child  are 
norm,  while  those  of  the  American-bom  child  are  below  the  norm,  the  more  so  the  longer  i. 
baa  been  in  America  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  all  four  diagrams  the  difference  be 
foreign-bom  and  those  born  in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  the  mother's  arrival  is  gn 
the  corrwponding  difference  between  the  two  grouiM  of  American-bom. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  these  phenomena  illustrates  sti] 
clearly  the  increased  modification  of  the  descendants  of  imm 
born  a  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  Ai 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  cephalic  index  of  the  foreign-born  is 
cally  the  same,  no  matter  how  old  the  individual  at  the  time  ol 
gration.  This  might  be  expected  when  the  immigrants  are  a 
nearly  mature;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even  childn 
come  here  one  year  or  a  few  years  old  develop  the  cephalic  inde 
acteristic  of  the  foreign-bom.  This  index  ranges  around  83. 
we  compare  the  value  of  this  index  with  that  of  the  index 
American-bom,  according  to  the  time  elapsed  since  their  in 
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tion,  we  iind  a  sudden  change.  The  value  drops  to  about  82  for 
tlioso  bom  immediately  after  the  immi^ation  or  their  parents,  and 
drops  to  79  in  the  second  generation,  i.  e.,  among  the  children  of 
American-bom  cliildren  of  mimigrants.  In  other  words,  the  effect 
of  American  environment  makes  itself  felt  immediately,  and  increases 
slowly  with  the  increase  of  the  time  elapsed  between  the  immigration 
of  the  parents  and  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  conditions  amon^  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  are  quite 
similar  to  those  observed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  cephalic  index 
of  the  foreicrn-born  remains  throughout  on  almost  the  same  level. 
Those  born  ui  America  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents 
show  an  increase  of  the  cephalic  index.  In  this  case  the  transition, 
although  rapid,  is  not  quite  so  sudden  as  among  the  Hebrews,  prob- 
ably because  among  the  Italians  bom  within  a  year  before  or  soon 
after  immigration,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  birth. 
These  uncertainties  are  duo  to  the  habit  of  the  Itahans  to  migrate 
back  and  forth  between  Italy  and  America  before  finally  settling 
here,  and  to  the  indeiinitoness  of  their  answers  in  regard  to  the 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  wliich  sometimes  had  to  be  inferred  from 
the  ago  of  the  child  and  the  year  of  immigration  of  the  mother.  As 
long  as  this  uncertainty  exists,  which  is  hardly  present  at  all  in  the 
data  relating  to  the  Hebrews,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assume 
any  other  cause  for  the  more  gradual  change  of  the  cephalic  index 
about  the  time  of  mimigration. 

The  ItaUan  immigration  is  so  recent  that  individuals  who  have 
been  born  many  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  America 
are  vcr\'  few  in  number,  and  no  in(li^^duals  of  tne  third  generation 
have  been  observed.  F'or  this  reason  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide 
whether  the  increase  of  the  cej)halic  index  continues  with  the  length 
of  time  elaj)se(l  between  the  immigration  of  the  parents  and  the 
birth  of  the  child.  These  conditions  appear  clearly  in  Table  9  and 
figure  12. 

Tablk  9. — Cephalic  index  of  foreign-horn  and  American-horn^  arranged  according  to 
time  elapsid  hetween  hirth  and  immigration:  Uehrcws,  JSicilians,  and  NfopoUtans. 
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Among  the  east  European  Hebrews  the  American  enviror 
even  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city,  has  brtju^ht  about  a  g 
more  favorable  development  of  the  race,  which  is  expressed 
increased  height  of  body  (stature)  and  weight  of  the  children. 
Italian  children,  on  the  other  hand,  show  no  such  favorable  inf 
of  American  environment,  but  rather  a  small  loss  in  vigor  as  con: 
to  the  average  condition  of  the  immigrant  children.  It  thf 
appears  that  the  south  Italian  race  suffers  under  the  influe 
American  city  life,  while  tlie  east  European  Hebrew  develops 
these  conditions  bettor  than  he  does  in  nis  native  country.  It 
that  the  change  in  stature  and  weight  increases  with  the  time  e 
between  the  arrival  of  the  mother  and  the  birth  of  the  child, 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  differences  between  children  bom 
than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  as  compared  to 
bom  less  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother  (Tal 
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K  13.— Comparison  of  stature  and  weight  of  foreign-born  and  Ameilcan-bom  Hebrew  children. 

this  diagram  the  stature  and  weight  of  the  total  series  of  Hebrew  children,  bom  both  abroi 
n  America,  have  been  considereaf  an  the  norm,  which  la  indicated  by  the  zero  line  in  each  di 
.  The  difference  between  this  norm  and  the  stature  and  weight  of  foreign-bom  children, 
ran  bom  in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  their  mother's  arrival,  and  of  those  born  : 
ica  ten  or  more  years  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  plotted.  The  diagram  shows  that  bo^ 
re  and  weight  of  foreign-born  children  are  under  the  norm;  that  those  of  children  bom  len  thi 
ears  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  near  the  norm,  while  those  of  children  bom  more  than  U 
after  their  mother's  arrival  are  above  the  norm.  In  this  case  the  difference  between  childn 
less  than  ten  years  and  those  born  more  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  mother 
er  than  the  difference  between  foreign-born  children  and  those  bom  within  ten  yoars  aft 
mother's  arrival. 
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RATE     OF     PHYSIOLOGICAL     DEVELOPICENT     OF     FOSEIQN-BOBN     AM) 

AMEBICAN-BORN. 


The  data  collected  show  apparently  that  American-bom  bovs 
reach  maturity  slightly  earlier  than  foreign-bom  hojs,  while  tte 
period  of  chilcfhood  is  exacthr  the  same  among  the  foreign-bom  and 
American-bom  children.  This  method  was.  first  appUra  byDr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton. 

In  Table  11  and  figures  14-18  are  contained  the  results  of  the 
observations  on  pubescence  of  boys.  The  first  column  contains  the 
f reauency  of  children  of  infantile  type  (P.  I) ;  the  second  column,  those 
of  Dcfflnning  adolescence  (P.  II);  the  third,  those  of  adult  trpe 
(P.  III).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  column  is  nearly  identical  for 
American-bom  and  foreign-bom,  while  the  period  of  transition  from 
childhood  to  the  adult  stage  shows*  certain  differences.  The  number 
of  cases  is,  however,  so  small  that  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  an 
actual  difference  in  the  physiological  development  of  the  two  divisions. 

Table  1 1. — Stages  of  pubcaunce  of  Hebrew  6oyt. 
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Fig.  U.— Comparison  of  bead  measurements  of  foreign-bom  and  American-bom  Hebrew 

In  this  diagrram  the  measurements  of  the  total  series  of  Hebrew  children,  bom  both  abrc 
America,  have  been  considered  as  the  norm,  which  is  indicated  by  the  xero  line  in  each 
The  differences  between  this  norm  and  the  measurements  of  foreign-bom  children,  of  chil 
In  America  less  than  ten  years  after  their  mother's  arrival,  and  of  those  bom  in  America  te 
years  after  their  mother s  arrival  are  shown.  The  diagram  indicates  that  for  the  lengtl 
foreign-bom  children  remain  throughout  below  the  norm;  that  children  bom  soon  s 
mother's  arrival  in  America  exceed  the  norm;  and  that  children  bom  a  long  time  after  theii 
arrival  are  still  more  in  excess  of  the  norm.  For  the  width  of  the  head,  width  of  the  face,  an 
Index  these  conditions  are  reversed.  These  me4Murements  of  the  foreign-bom  child  are 
norm,  while  those  of  the  American-bom  child  are  below  the  norm,  the  more  so  the  longer  tl 
has  been  in  America  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  all  four  diagrams  the  difference  be 
foreign-bom  and  those  born  in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  the  mother's  arrival  is  gr< 
the  corresponding  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  American-bom. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  these  phenomena  illustrates  stiJ 
clearly  the  increased  modification  of  the  descendants  of  imm; 
born  a  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  Ai 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  cephalic  index  of  the  foreign-bom  is 
cally  the  same,  no  matter  how  old  the  individual  at  the  time  oi 
gration.  This  might  be  expected  when  the  immigrants  are  a 
nearly  mature;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even  childn 
come  here  one  year  or  a  few  years  old  develop  the  cephaUc  inde 
acteristic  of  the  foreign-bom.  This  index  ranges  around  83. 
we  compare  the  value  of  this  index  with  that  of  the  index 
American-bom,  according  to  the  time  elapsed  since  their  ixx 
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tion,  we  find  a  sudden  change.  The  value  drops  to  about  82  for 
those  bom  immediately  after  the  immi^ation  or  their  parents,  and 
drops  to  79  in  the  second  generation,  i.  e.,  among  the  children  of 
American-born  cliildren  of  mimigrants.  In  other  words,  the  eflFect 
of  American  environment  makes  itself  felt  immediately,  and  increases 
slow^ly  with  the  increase  of  the  time  elapsed  between  the  immigration 
of  the  parents  and  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  conditions  amon^::  the  SiciUans  and  Neapolitans  are  quite 
similar  to  those  observed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  cephalic  index 
of  the  foreign-born  remains  tliroughout  on  almost  the  same  level. 
Those  born  m  .Vmerica  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents 
show  an  increase  of  the  cephalic  mdex.  In  this  case  the  transition, 
although  rapid,  is  not  quite  so  sudden  as  among  the  Hebrews,  prob- 
ably l)ecause  among  the  Italians  born  within  a  year  before  or  soon 
after  immigration,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  birth. 
These  uncertainties  are  due  to  the  habit  of  the  Italians  to  migrate 
back  and  forth  Ix^tween  Italy  and  America  before  finally  settling 
here,  and  to  the  indefinitoness  of  their  answers  in  r^ard  to  the 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  which  sometimes  had  to  be  inferred  from 
the  ago  of  the  child  and  the  year  of  immigration  of  the  mother.  As 
long  as  this  uncertainty  exists,  which  is  hardly  present  at  all  in  the 
data  relating  to  the  Hebrews,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assume 
any  other  cause  for  the  more  gradual  clumge  of  the  cephalic  index 
about  the  time  of  immigration. 

The  Itahan  immigration  is  so  recent  that  individuals  who  have 
been  born  many  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  America 
are  veiy  few  in  number,  and  no  individuals  of  the  tliird  generation 
have  been  o])served.  For  this  reason  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide 
whether  the  increase  of  the  cephahc  index  continues  with  the  length 
of  time  elapsed  between  the  immigration  of  the  parents  and  the 
birth  of  tlie  cliild.  These  conditions  appear  clearly  in  Table  9  and 
figure  12. 

Table  9. — Cephalic  index  of  foreign-horn  and  American-horn^  arranged  according  to 
time  elapsid  hctwcen  birth  and  immigration:  IlihrewSy  Sicilians,  and  Neapolitans. 
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Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants. 


Thaw  dtuiams  ihov  Ibat  the  ivpliallo  Index  of  the  fonlgn-bam  Hebrewi  (to  the  left  of  the 

drop,  which  Dontlnun  to  the  right  oC  tbe  O-polnt  until  grajliuijly  a  value  a  liltle  Mlow  m  1b  reachr 
oorreipondlDg  ourve  giving  the  valun  (or  the  Sldllana  abaws  lower  values  unlll  the  time  of  Imm 
and  a  sudden  riae  alter  Immigration,  Similar  oondl  tlooa  prevail  smoog  the  NeapoU  taoa,  but  the  d 
between  the  breigii-boni  and  Amertcao-bam  Ii  Dot  ao  marked. 

Among  the  east  European  Hebrews  the  American  environ) 
even  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city,  has  brbu^ht  about  a  gc 
more  favorable  development  of  the  race,  which  is  expressed  i 
increased  height  of  body  (stature)  and  weight  of  the  children. 
Italian  children,  on  the  other  hand,  show  no  such  favorable  infli 
of  Ameiican  environment,  but  rather  a  small  loss  in  vigor  as  com] 
to  the  aver^ie  condition  of  the  immigrant  children.  It  thet 
appears  that  the  south  Italian  race  suiTors  under  the  influer 
American  city  life,  while  the  east  European  Hebrew  develops  i 
these  conditions  better  than  he  does  in  nis  native  country.  It  e 
that  the  change  in  stature  and  weight  increases  with  the  time  eli 
between  the  arrival  of  the  mother  and  the  birth  of  the  child. 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  differences  between  children  bom 
than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  as  compared  to 
bom  loss  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  motlier  (Tab 
fig.  13). 
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Table  10. — Differences  in  stature  and  weight  of  Hebrew  maleSf  between  fordgn-hom, 
those  bom  in  America  teithin  ten  years  after  arrival  of  mother,  and  those  horn  ten  yean 
or  more  after  arrival  of  mother. 
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Schedule  Forms  Used,  705 


Membership  in  churohcHS  is  not  to  be  coudidorcd  as  affiliation  with  an  organization, 
but  memberahip  in  a  society  within  a  church  which  complies  wit  h  the  above  definition 
is  to  be  entered  here. 

99.  Organizations,  American  fraternal:  Give  the  names  of  American  fraternal 
oiganizations  with  which  each  of  the  members  is  affiliated. 

100.  Organizations,  trade  unions:  Give  the  names  of  tnule  unions  with  which 
f^ch  of  the  members  is  affiliated. 

101.  Occupation  or  trade  abroad:  Enter  for  each  foreign-born  member  liia  or  her 
occupation  before  coming  to  the  United  States.  Such  occupation  .should  be  the  one 
at  which  he  or  she  was  engaged  immediately  preceding  emigration,  unless  surli  ik'cu- 
pation  was  simply  a  temporary  one  differing  from  the  usual  occupation. 

For  one  who  worked  on  a  farm  for  wages  enter  under  inquiry  101  "Farm  laborer** 

and  under  inquiry  102  "Y."    For  one  who  worked  on  his  own  farm,  enter  under 

inquiry  101  "Farming  for  scdf"  and  under  inquiry  102  "N.*'    For  wife  who  worked 

on  her  husband's  farm,  enter  under  inquiry  101  "On  husband's  farm"  and  under 

inquiry  102  "X."    For  children  who  worked  on  the  home  farm  and  received  no 

money  wages,  enter  under  inquiry  101  "On  father's  farm"  and  under  inouiry  102 

**N.'**    "On  lather's  farm"  or  "On  husband's  farm"  is  to  be  entered  only  where 

individual  is  actually  working  as  a  farm  laborer  and  would  receiv(t  wages  if  it  were 

not  for  his  or  her  relationship  to  head  of  family,  and  not  where  doing  only  the  usual 

liousework  or  chores  on  father's  or  husband's  farm. 

102.  For  money  wage:  For  each  foreign- born  member  for  whom  occupation  or 
trade  has  been  entered,  enter  **Y"  if  such  work  was  don(»  for  money  wage,  or  "N" 
if  no  wage  was  received. 

103  to  105.  First  occupation  in  United  State.s:  Thew  inquiries  are  for  the  pur- 
poi»e  of  determining  the  first  occupation  in  which  each  person  engaged,  the  place  in 
vrhich  employed,  and  the  length  of  time  in  the  occupation.  Enter  place  or  places 
"where  occupation  was  followed.  Report  city  or  State  as  the  cas«'  siM^ms  to  require, 
hAn^  can'ful  that  the  location  is  specifically  designated. 

For  foreign-l>oni  members,  the.  fnt  work  secured  in  the  United  States  .should  be 
entered. 

For  native-bom  members,  iliofirnt  employment  secured  should  be  entered. 

100  to  109.  Reasons  for  comiko:  Inq^uifies  lOG  and  107  applv  to  foreign-born  only 
"who  are  IS  yisirs  of  ape  or  over  at  the  time  of  agent "s  visit,  fnquiri^^s  lOS  and  lOf) 
apply  U)  both  foreign-Dom  and  native-bom  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time 
01  agent's  visit.  In  many  cases  a  brace  can  be  used  for  the  family,  but  individual 
reports  should  be  secured  for  other  members  of  the  household. 

State  as  concisely  as  fK)ssibIe  the  reason  for  heaving  home  countrj',  the  reason  for 
*^»ming  to  the  United  States,  the  reason  for  coming  to  the  particular  city  or  agricul- 
tural locality  under  consideration,  and  the  reastin  for  coming  to  the  j>articular  neigh- 
Whood. 

110.  Remarks:  Enter  under  "Remarks"  any  matters  which  maybe  of  intrn'st  and 
vhich  have  not  been  included  under  previous  inquiries. 

For  the  congestion  study  the  agi»nt  should  enter  on  dctarhabh*  nhiM'ts  any  gen(»ral 
iniprwsions  and  ideas  whi(*h  her  visit  to  the  family  or  gnnip  lia.s  an)ii.'*e<l.  and  ke<'p 
^urh  detachable  sheets  for  her  own  u.se  in  pn'paring  notes  for  the  wholi*  block. 

In  collecting  material  for  the  report  on  an  entire  l)lock  the  following  in  of  HjXM'ial 
^'alue: 

la  the  block  part  of  a  foreign  colony?  If  so.  how  larir«»  is  the  coliinyV  What  wore 
the  circumstances  of  its  settlement? 

What  is  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  this  particular  nice  in  tlie  noighborhcKid? 
pid  it  displace  other  ract»s?  Give  names  of  races  dinphu'ed  and  dates  ni  their  residiMire 
ill  neighborhood. 

What  were  the  economic  and  stx.'ial  refls<.)ns  of  selecting  this  neighborinnxl? 

How  did  the  block  become  congested?  Has  municipal  administration  helped  or 
impeded  the  progress  of  congestion? 

The  account  of  the  biook  should  include  a  description  of  its  boundari<\s  as  wt'II  as  i»f 
the  general  character  of  the  houses,  the  freciuency  of  rear  houses,  the  exiHtmc**  .)f 
alleys,  etc.  In  addition  to  that,  accounts  of  individual  cases,  not  completely  roviTt'd 
I'Vsrhedules,  should  be  included  in  notA»s.  giving  family  conditions  which  setMu  i  ypi<al 
or  ver)' exceptional  and  which  are  indicative  of  local  conditions,  or  relle<tions  of  lor»Mgn 
irkfluencee,  or  seem  to  be  the  resultant  of  racial  cliaracteristics. 
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IN8TRUCrriON8   IN   DKTAIL. 

Ill  to  113.  For  piirpoB08  of  identification  in  caite  this  supplement  should  hecame 
separated  from  the  General  Schedule,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  enter  the  name  of  family, 
State,  and  post-office  address. 

114.  Date  of  skttlino  in  present  i/>rALrrY:  By  **  present  locality**  is  meant  the 
community  in  which  they  now  reside,  and  not  necessarily  the  identical  house  or  farm, 

114a.  Head:  Enter  the  year  when  head  of  family  tirst  settled  in  present  locality. 
1146.  Family:  Enter  the  year  when  the  members  of  the  family,  other  than  the 
head,  settled  in  present  locality. 

115.  CoNPrnoN  before  coming  to  present  locality:  The  inquiries  under  thia 
holding  relate  to  condition  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  coming  to  present 
locality. 

115a.  Location:  Enter  post  office  and  State  for  any  previous  location  in  the  United 
States,  and  country  for  any  previous  IcK'ation  outside  of  the  United  Sta(«s. 

1156.  Oceupation:  State  clearly  the  occupation  in  which  head  of  family  was  engaged 
before  coming  to  present  locality. 

115r.  Money  and  value  of  property  brmtght:  Enter  money  and  value  of  property 
brought  to  present  locality. 

116.  CoNDmoN  in  present  localfty  before  first  leahe  or  purchase:  The 
inquiries  under  this  head  are  designed  to  show  what  work  for  wages  the  head  of  the 
family  engaged  in,  if  any,  before  leasingorpurchaiting  land.  If  head  bought  or  leased 
land  immeaiately  after  settling  in  present  locality,  ent4»r  **None"  after  the  inquiry 
as  to  occupation.' 

116a.  Occupation:  If  head  securoil  employment  between  the  time  of  comin<r  to 
present  locality  and  the  time  of  making  tirst  lease  or  purchase,  state  clearly  the  work 
done,  and  if  more  tlian  one  occupation  enter  in  order. 

1166.  Kamingn:  Enter  earnings  for  each  occupation  followed. 

117.  First  lease  in  present  locality:  The  inquiries  under  this  heading  relate 
to  families  leasing  or  renting  land  before  buying. 

117a.  Date:  Enter  date  on  which  the  family  first  leased  or  rented  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

1176.  Acres:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  first  lease<l  or  rented. 

11 7r.  Rent:  If  rent  was  paid  in  money,  state  the»rent  per  acre  or  for  the  tract  as  a 
whole.  If  rtMit  was  not  in  money,  explain  fully  the  natun*  of  urrangoment  made  with 
landlord.  For  example,  state  the  share  of  crop  given  landlord,  and  the  supplies,  etc., 
fumwhed  by  landlord. 

117c/.  Condition  of  land:  Describe  the  condition  of  land  and  improvements  at  the 
time  of  first  lease.  lA)r  example,  state  whether  in  limber,  cleartHl,  irrigated,  drained, 
planted  in  orchanl,  number  and  character  of  buildings,  condition  of  fences,  etc. 

118.  First  purchahk  in  present  locality: 

118a.  Date:  Enter  date  on  which  the  family  first  purcha.sed  land  for  agricultural 
purpo.ses. 

1 186.  Acres:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  of  first  purchase. 

118c.  Price:  Enter  the  price  paid  p>er  acre,  or  for  the  tract  as  a  whole. 

118<f.  Terms:  State  the  terms  of  purcha.se,  as,  for  instance,  one-third  cash,  balance 
in  equal  in.'ftallments  at  the  end  of  first  and  H«»cond  years. 

118e.  Condition  of  land.     (See  instructions  for  ll7c^.) 

119.  Years  after  first  lease  or  purchase,  before  living  could  be  made 
FROM  land:  Answer  "None"  if  living  could  bo  made  immediately.  Enter  the  num- 
ber of  yf?ars  if  living  could  not  be  made  immediately. 

119r/.  How  was  living  provided:  If  living  was  not  made  from  the  land  immediately 
after  first  purchase  or  lease,  explain  how  made.  For  example,  by  working  for  neigh- 
boring farmers,  by  usin^  previous  savings,  et^'. 

120.  Land  bouoht  since  fir.st  purchase  in  present  lih^ality: 

120rt.  Date:  Enter  the  date  of  such  purchase  or  pur<-ha.ses.     If  there  hi\s  l>een  more 
than  one  pun-hase,  number  the  entries  (1),  (2^,  ^3),  etc. 
1206.  Acre^:  Enter  the  numbi»r  of  acres  in  <»acn  purchase. 
120c.  Price:  Enter  the  price  per  acre  or  |)er  tract  of  each  purchase. 
I20d.   Tcrvis.    (See  instructions  for  WSd.) 
V20e.  Condition  of  land.     (Sec  instructions  for  Wld.) 

120/.  Value  compared  with  land  first  purchased:  State  whether  or  not  land  bought 
BJnrc  first  purcha«)  is  of  better  or  poorer  quality  for  agricultural  purposes. 

JLU.  P/eESEXT  condition  OF  LAND  OWN ViD  ilkd  IMPROVEMENTS.    (See  InstructioDfl 
hrJ17(/.) 
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3  tor  profit;  members  of  group  pay  $3  per  month  to  cover  lodging,  cooking, 
ling.  Food  bought  separately  by  each  individual;"  "Cooperative  group, 
ahared  equally,  members  cooking  in  rotation;"  "Managed  by  mimng  com- 
employees  only,  board  furnished  in  addition  to  wages,  no  specific  prtce 
"etc. 

lure  that  your  description  is  sufiiciently  full  to  be  understood  by  a  person 
ir  with  the  local  conoitions. 

ORK  DONK  BT  MEMBERS:  Give  list  of  different  occupations  of  the  members 
der  of  the  number  following  each.    Do  not  confine  answer  to  statement  of 
rtry  in  which  members  are  engaged .    (See  instructions  for  inquiry  73. ) 
I  individual  schedules  are  secured,  this  inquiry  need  not  be  answered  here 
^nt. 

rHER  OCCUPATION  OB  BUSINESS  INTERESTS  OF  HEAD:  Enter  "Nouo,"  or  state 
'  other  occupations  or  business  interests  aside  from  conducting  the  boarding 
ling  group. 

I  is  nominally  independent  but  really  in  alliance  with  other  interests,  such  as 
lent  agencies,  state  the  ^ts  as  clearly  as  you  can  ascertain  them,  giving  the 
f  fees  received  by  boarding  house  keeper,  etc. 

BRANOEMENTS  WFTH  EMPLOYERS:  If  there  is  an  open  and  avowed  arrangement 
the  manager  of  the  boarding  and  rooming  group  and  any  person  or  company 
ig  members  of  the  group,  state  in  detail  what  that  arrangement  is.  If  no  such 
I  exists  openly,  but  you  see  reasons  to  suspect  some  secret  arrangement, 
to  ascertain  its  character. 
183.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  taken.    (See  instructions  to  inquiries 

LMP  OR  OTHER  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AVAILABLE:  Information  is  desired  concern- 
Is  especially  conducted  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  persons  as  the  members  of 
).  Do  not  include  the  regular  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools  of  the 
unless  such  schools  make  a  special  effort  to  reach  persons  of  that  particular 

BSCRipnoN  OF  housing:  Give  a  general  statement  supplementing  the  fscts 
inder  inquiry  5;  in  particular  indicate  the  character  ot  rooms  occupied  by 
he  crowoing,  etc.  > 

ESCRipnoN  OF  furnishings:  Give  a  concise  statement  to  show  general  char- 
furnishings  supplied  to  boarders  and  lodgers.  For  example,  "Bunks  for 
rough  boards  for  dining;  table,  benches  for  chairs, "  ''  Iron  cots  with  clean  bed- 
1  c^iirs,  large  range,  smks  for  washing,"  etc. 

BMABKs:  Enter  under  "  Remarks*'  any  matters  which  may  be  of  interest  and 
ve  not  been  included  under  previous  inquiries. 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 


hedule  is  to  be  uped  in  reporting  conditions  on  the  blocks  canvassed,  and  it 
rovides  for  placing  in  a  statistical  form  material  which  has  heretofore  been 
in  the  form  of  notes.  This  schedule,  however,  will  not  supplant  notes,  but 
ipplements  them. 

letailed  information  conctrning  the  house  canvassed,  inquiries  4  to  22  and 
It  the  time  of  visiting  each  house.  *     ui    i.  • 

te  the  block  report,  inquiries  3,  23,  and  24,  as  soon  as  one  side  of  a  block  is 

separate  report  for  each  side  of  a  block. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IJ^    dbTAIL. 

Enter  name  of  city.     Do  not  abbreviate      .  .  , .  • 

UCT-  By  di«tnVt  i^^neant  the  genet^iVie  of  the  locality,  w>jch  may  con. 
.^biocto.  Th«  ^^e  of  the  meet  jSant  irtrcet  in  the  di8tr;ct  nves  lU 
,e  whole  district,  ^'if  the  district  l^^^  general  name  familiar  m  tlie  city, 

'°CA^viTv^,,y  «elf-expl«^^„^.    I^iicate  ride  of  atreet  by  «N..> 
8."  lor  south,  ^y^^  ^* 

,  sVMBSn:  o«^^g,plan»tory. 
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Tabli  8.— Difhvnoet  in  head  fmrm  tf  Bjdbnm  meSim^  httmmn  fanig^'bam^ 
in  Ameriea  tdtMn  JO  ymit  t^ter  arriwd  qf  mother^  and  tkam  ham  JO 
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o.  U.— Compariaon  of  bead  meafiurements  of  foreign-bom  and  American-born  Hebrew  cbi]dr< 

1  this  diaflrram  the  measurements  of  the  total  series  of  Hebrew  children,  bom  both  abroad  am 
lerica,  have  been  considered  as  the  norm,  which  is  indicated  by  the  sero  line  in  each  diagn 
i  differences  between  this  norm  and  the  measurements  of  foreign-bom  children,  of  children  b 
\merica  less  than  ten  years  after  their  mother's  arrival,  and  of  those  bom  in  America  ten  or  n 
rs  after  their  mother's  arrival  are  shown.  The  diagram  indicates  that  for  the  length  of  h( 
sign-bom  children  remain  throughout  below  the  norm;  that  children  bom  soon  after  V 
ther's  arrival  in  America  exceed  the  norm;  and  that  children  bom  a  long  time  after  their  mot! 
[val  are  still  more  in  excess  of  the  norm.  For  the  width  of  the  head,  width  of  the  face,  and  cepl: 
ex  these  conditions  are  reversed.  These  measurements  of  the  foreign-bom  child  are  above 
Til,  while  those  of  the  American- bom  child  are  below  the  norm,  the  more  so  the  longer  the  mol 
I  been  in  America  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  all  four  diagrams  the  difference  between 
Hgn-bom  and  those  born  in  America  less  than  ten  years  after  the  mother's  arrival  is  greater  tl 
corresponding  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  American-bom. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  these  phenomena  illustrates  still  mc 
jarly  the  increased  modification  of  the  descendants  of  immigrai 
rn  a  long  time  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  Ameri( 
nong  the  Hebrews  the  cephaHc  index  of  the  foreign-born  is  prac 
Uy  trie  same,  no  matter  how  old  the  individual  at  the  time  or  imr 
ation.  This  might  be  expected  when  the  immigrants  are  adult 
arly  mature;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even  children  w 
me  here  one  year  or  a  few  years  old  develop  the  cephaUc  index  chi 
teristic  of  the  foreign-bom.  This  index  ranges  around  83.  W^^ 
>  compare  the  value  of  this  index  with  that  of  the  index  of 
nerican-bom,  according  to  the  time  elapsed  since  their  vdm2Q2 
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tion,  we  find  a  suddon  change.  The  value  drops  to  about  82  for 
those  bom  immediately  after  the  immigration  or  their  parents,  uid 
drops  to  79  in  the  second  generation,  i.  e.,  among  the  children  of 
American-born  cliildren  of  immigrants.  In  other  words,  the  effect 
of  American  environment  makes  itself  felt  immediately,  and  increases 
slowly  with  the  increase  of  the  time  elapsed  between  the  immigration 
of  the  parents  and  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  conditions  nmon^  the  SiciUans  and  Neapolitans  are  quite 
similar  to  thost^  observed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  cephalic  index 
of  the  foreign-bom  remains  throughout  on  almost  the  same  level. 
Those  bom  m  America  imme(Hately  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents 
show  an  increase  of  the  cephalic  mdex.  In  this  case  the  transition, 
although  rapid,  is  not  quite  so  sudden  as  among  the  Hebrews,  prob- 
ably l)ecause  among  the  Italians  bom  within  a  year  before  or  soon 
after  immigration,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  birth. 
These  uncertainties  are  duo  to  the  habit  of  the  ItaUans  to  migrate 
back  and  forth  l^etween  Italy  and  America  before  finally  settling 
here,  and  to  the  indeiinit<Miess  of  their  answers  in  regard  to  the 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  wliich  sometimes  had  to  be  inferred  from 
the  ago  of  the  child  and  the  year  of  immigration  of  the  mother.  -Vs 
long  as  this  uncertainty  exists,  which  is  hardly  present  at  all  in  the 
data  relating  to  the  Hebrews,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assume 
any  other  cause  for  the  more  gradual  change  of  the  cephalic  index 
about  the  time  of  iniinijjration. 

The  ItaUan  immigration  is  so  recent  that  individuals  who  have 
been  born  many  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  parents  in  America 
are  vciy  few  in  Jiuinber,  and  no  individuals  of  the  third  generation 
have  been  observed.  For  this  reason  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide 
whetluu'  the  iiicnMisc  of  tho  (•ej)halic  index  continues  with  the  length 
of  time  elapsed  betwtMMi  tlie  immigration  of  the  parents  and  the 
birth  of  the  chilil.  These  conditions  appear  clearly  in  Table  9  and 
figure  12. 

Taim.k  {i.— Cephalic  index  nf  forngii-hnrn   and  American-horn ^  arranged  according  to 
time  elnpsid  bet  iron  birth  and  immigration:  lit  brews,  SicilianSj  and  Neapolitans. 
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Among  the  east  European  Hebrews  the  American  enviro 
even  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city,  has  brbu^ht  about  a 
more  favorable  development  of  the  race,  which  is  expressed 
increased  height  of  body  (stature)  and  weight  of  the  children 
Italian  children,  on  the  other  hand,  show  no  such  favorable  in 
of  American  environment,  but  rather  a  small  loss  in  vigor  as  coi 
to  the  average  condition  of  the  immigrant  children.  It  th 
appears  that  the  south  Italian  race  suffers  under  the  influ< 
American  city  life,  while  the  east  European  Hebrew  develops 
these  conditions  better  than  he  docs  in  nis  native  country.  It 
that  the  change  in  stature  and  weight  incrcasos  with  the  time  i 
between  the  arrival  of  the  mother  and  the  birth  of  the  child. 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  differences  between  children  bor 
than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  as  compared  t' 
bom  less  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother  (Ta 
fig.  13). 
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available.  Many  company  stores  are  not  owned  by  the  company  in  its  corporate 
name  but  are  owned  by  individual  members  of  the  firm,  and  while  such  stores  are 
not  strictly  company  stores,  they  are  in  reality  such. 

8i.  Nature  and  extent  of  welfare  work  by  employer:  Indicate  in  full  the  nature  and 
extent  of  welfare  work  maintained  by  employer,  such  for  instance  as  schools,  churches, 
libraries,  etc. 

Sj.  Set  forth  any  other  relevant  facts  under  this  inquiry,  such  for  instance  as  accident 
or  sick  insurance  provided  by  the  employer. 

9.  Relativbtobecurinoimmiobants:  Set  forth  such  information  as  can  be  secured 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  immigrants  were  secured.  This  is  not  an  inquiry  as 
to  contract  labor,  and  questions  relating  to  that  subject  should  not  be  asked . 

9a.  Where  secured:  State  what  proportion  of  the  immigrants  of  each  race  came 
directly  from  their  native  land,  from  tne  vicinity  in  which  the  establishment  is  located, 
and  also  from  oUier  sections  of  the  United  States. 

96.  Families:  State  whether  families  were  with  immigrants  at  the  time  of  coming, 
or  whether  the  immigrants  were  single  men. 

9c.  Method'  Indicate  in  what  way  the  immigrants  were  secured,  and  state  as  defi- 
nitely as  possible  whether  secured  by  employers  personally,  through  labor  agents. 
or  through  padroni;  and  if  they  were  secured  from  labor  agents,  give  the  name  ana 
address  of  such  agents. 

9d,  Discriminatum  for  or  against  immigrants:  State  whether  at  the  time  immijgTants 
of  each  race  were  first  employed,  or  at  any  subsequent  time,  there  was  any  discrimina- 
tion for  or  against  them  in  employment,  wages,  or  housing.  If  discrimination  is  found, 
state  details. 

9e.  Give  any  other  facts  relative  to  this  topic. 

10.  Effect  op  employment  op  immigrants  in  this  establishment  upon  eco- 
nomic POsmoN  OP  POBMEB  EMPLOYEES:  Determine  as  definitely  as  possible  the 
effect  which  the  employment  of  immigrants  has  had  on  the  economic  position  of  former 
employees.  Indicate  the  answer  to  each  of  the  inquiries  by  letter  on  the  left-hand 
margin  of  the  page. 

10a.  Brief  htstorv,  by  races:  State  briefly  the  historv  of  employment,  by  races. 
This  should  include  the  years  each  race  has  been  employed;  the  reason,  if  possible, 
for  each  race  coming;  the  aisplacement  of  races;  and  the  economic  progress  of  each  race. 

106.  Reasons  for  change:  State  the  reasons  for  change  in  races. 

10c.  Friction  between  old  employees  and  immigrants:  Indicate  whether  there  has  been 
at  any  time  any  friction  between  old  emplovees  and  immigrants,  or  between  various 
races  of  immigrants;  also  state  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  friction. 

lOd.  Effect  of  competition:  State  the  effect,  if  any,  which  the  competition  of  immi- 
grants has  had  upon  the  efficiency  of  old  employees;  whether  such  competition  has 
caused  them  to  be  more  industrious,  more  regular  in  their  work,  more  emcient,  etc. 

JOe.  What  displaced  employees  have  done:  State  as  definitely  as  possible  what  employ- 
ees, who  have  been  displaced  by  immigrants,  have  done;  whetner  they  have  moved 
to  other  localities,  and,  if  so,  wliat  occupation  they  have  entered;  whether  they  have 
remained  in  the  same  locality  and  have  entered  better-paid  occupations;  or  whe^er 
they  have  remained  in  competition  with  immigrants,  and,  if  so,  the  effect  upon  their 
standards  of  living,  etc. 

\0f.  Changes  in  wages:  State  whether  the  coming  in  of  immigrants  has  tended  to  reduce 
wages  or  to  prevent  wages  advancing  in  occupations  in  which  immigrants  are  engaged 
B  rapidly  as  in  other  occupations.  The  a^nt  should,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  mat 
knmigration  is  but  one  of  many  things  which  may  have  operated  to  retard  advance- 
ment in  wages. 

lOg.  Changes  in  hours:  State  what  effect,  if  any,  the  coining  of  immigrants  has  had 
Upon  hours  of  work. 

lOh.  Changes  in  employment  of  women:  State  what  effect,  if  any,  the  coming  of  immi- 
grants has  had  upon  the  employment  of  women,  particularly  whe^er  the  competi- 
tion with  immigrants  has  resulted  in  the  women  of  the  races  previously  employed 
bein^  compelled  to  secure  employment. 

10%.  Chcmges  in  employment  of  children:  State  what  effect,  if  any,  the  coming  of 
immigrants  has  had  upon  the  employment  of  children,  particularly  whether  the 
competition  of  immigrants  has  resulted  m  the  children  of  the  races  previously  employed 
bein^  compelled  to  secure  employment. 

lOj.  Give  any  other  facts  relating  to  this  topic. 

11.  Effect  of  employment  of  immigrants  upon  industrlll  oboanization  and 
methods:  Indicate  under  this  topic  the  effect  j^hich  the  employment  of  immigrants 
has  had  upon  the  industrial  organization  and  methods  of  the  establishment.    In/ 

the  answer  to  each  of  the  inquiries  by  letter  on  the  leit-haiid  max^oi  oV  \2cl^^ 
l/fl.  Aided  in  development  of  new  industries:  State  whetYiet  ot  twoX.  YKvixiS^;^ 
tddedin  the  development  of  new  industries  in  this  comxaumtY  ^  ^ikdi^Si«n<ia\aXi& 
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BATE     OF     PHYSIOLOOIOAL     DEVELOPMENT     OF     FOBBIOX-BORN     AM) 

AMEBICAN-BOBN. 


The  data  collected  show  appai-ently  that  American-bom  bovs 
reach  maturity  slightly  earUer  than  foreign-bom  boyB,  while  ttc 
period  of  chilcfiiood  is  exactly  the  same  among  the  foreign-bom  and 
American-bom  children.  Tnis  method  was.  first  applied  byDr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton. 

In  Table  11  and  figures  14-18  are  contained-  the  results  of  the 
observations  on  pubescence  of  boys.  The  first  column  contains  the 
f  reauency  of  children  of  infantile  tj'pe  (P.  I) ;  the  second  column,  those 
of  pefflnning  adolescence  (P.  II);  the  third,  those  of  adult  type 
(P.  III).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  column  is  nearly  identicaffor 
American-bom  and  foreign-bom,  while  the  period  of  transition  from 
cliildhood  to  the  adult  stage  shows  certain  aifferences.  The  number 
of  cases  is,  however,  so  small  that  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  an 
actual  difference  in  the  physiological  development  of  the  two  di\'isions. 

Table  11. — Stages  of  pubescence  of  Hebrew  boyt. 


Frequendos  In  per  cent. 


Age. 


P.I. 


P.  II. 


For- 

elgn- 

■  born. 


10  years I    70 


11  ynars. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 


CI 
57 
42 
15.  2 
13.8 


Ameri- 

For- 

can- 

elgn- 

born. 

born. 
27.0 

71.8 

72.  5 

H4.3 

62.3 

36.0 

41.3 

37.6 

13.8 

42.4 

7.4 

17.2 

can- 
born. 


28.2 
26.0 
3:j.  1 
41.7 
28.0 
15.4 


P.  III. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


2,3 

4.7 

6.7 

20.4 

42.4 

09.0 


Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 


1.5 

4.6 

17.0 

58.2 

77.2 


AvoragB  statures  In  centimeters. 


p 

.1. 

P. 

n. 

For- 

Ameri- 

For- 

Ameri- 

eign- 

can- 

elgn- 

can- 

bom. 

bom. 

bom. 

bom. 

129.1 

130.7 

132.0 

133.3 

133.7 

134.7 

137.2 

140.5 

135.2 

13&5 

139.3 

142.3 

141.4 

142.1 

143.4 

145.3 

144.2 

145.4 

148.5 

149.4 

142.6 

143.5 

145.7 

148.6 

P.  III. 


For- 
eign- 
bom. 


Ameri- 

CtD* 

born. 


146.8 
150  0 
154  6 

157.0 


147  1 

15i«" 
157.0 


Average  weights  in  kilograms. 


Age. 


r.i. 


P.  II. 


P.  III. 


For- 
eigu- 
bom. 


Amerl- 
bom. 


10  years  . 

11  years. 

12  years . 

13  yeiirs . 

14  years  . 

15  years  . 


I 


2<).7 

29.  li 

30.  r. 
3;i.o 

:J3. 2 


2(>.9 
30.2 
31.4 

:«.  1 
:t5.5 
:«.  7 


For- 
elgn- 
bom. 


28. 3 
32.0 
33.4 
35.1 
39.9 
37.8  I 


Ameri-'  For- 
oan-  I  elgn- 
born.    bom. 


Ameri- 
can- 
bora. 


29.0 
33.1 
34.3 
37.7 
39.  r> 
:is.  'A 


26.0 

34.0 

42.3 

40.8 

39.5 

41.2 

44.4 

44.8 

45.0 

47. .-) 

411.4 

Average  length  of  head  in  mJUimeters. 


P.m. 


P. 

I. 

P. 

11. 

For- 
eign- 
bora. 

Amari- 
cun- 
bom. 

For- 
eign- 
bom. 

Ameri- 
can- 
bom. 

17(15 
177.4 
177.7 
178.4 
178.5 
178.0 

177.6 
179.8 
180.2 
180.3 
183.1 
179.1 

176.5 
179.3 
179.0 
179.6 
182.2 
179.8 

178.8 
180.9 
181.0 
1S3.1 
181.3 
182.7 

For-   Aroeri- 
eign-  1  can- 
bora.  '■  bom. 


176.0 
178.0 
178.4 
180.8 
181.5 

18:..  I 


1S3.6 
1S6.1 
1.V.7 


Age. 


10  years  . 

11  ye;irs  . 

12  years  . , 
l:i  years  . 

14  years  . . 

15  ye.;irs  . . 


Average  width  of  head  In  millimeters. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
born. 


I'A).  0 
14"i.  0 
1U».-1 
150.  3 
150.  0 
i:>1.5 


.\meri- 
can- 
born. 


14(1. 'J 
MS.  2 
HS.  1 
117.  0 
Ni>.  0 
1 10. 1 


P.  II. 


P.  III. 


For- 
eigu- 
Ijorn. 


loJ.  0 
100.  u 

ir>o.  s 

151.3 
152.  8 
150.9 


.\nieri-  For- 
cun-  i  ei en- 
born.  '  born. 

I 


117 


Lu.o  I  14?. 0 

14.S.  8  •  150.  7 

14'.>.  7  I  150.  2 

150. 2  '  150.  4 


I 


149.4 
150.  ii 


153.1 
IM.  fi 


Ameri- 
can- 
bora. 


Average  width  of  face  in  millimeters. 


P.I. 


For- 
eign- 
bora. 


125.7 
124.7 
125.8 
12a  2 
127.7 
121.9 


Ameri- 
can- 
bora. 


122.3 
124.6 
124.5 
125.4 
126. 7 
121.6 


p.n. 


Foi^ 
eign- 
bom. 


127.0 
128.0 
120.0 
127.0 
129.7 
128.8 


Ameri* 
can- 
bom. 


124-7 
126.6 
126w0 
12S.2 
128.5 
123.7 


P.m. 


For-  jAmert- 
eign-  1  can- 


125. 
126. 
130. 
128L 
132. 
133. 


■   a    -  r 


1310 
130.1 

la.f 

UL4 


Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  De5C(»idants  of  Immigrants.      S 


/^j.o 


/do.o 


/4S.0 


:/40.0 


/33.0 


/30.0 


Fio.  14.— Rclntlon  between  Binture  and  mitturlty. 

Scale,  laquara— O^Scm.    Heavy  llni's  Indicate  foreign-bom;  light  llni^; 

TtieciirTe«otthl4dlaerBinEh(ivtbeElntur«io[  IndlvidaalHoI  Infantile  ly[-e(F 

P.  11). anil  n(  mature  tvf*  (P.  III).    Thi-  aUwram  sJiows  <.\v  niriil  dillen'nceM  i 

WnaljoJ  different grrule-ofniaiurily,    IneaohoHliulhn'UKrouialiie  Amerlte 

M  loretgn-boni.    The  apparent  drop  In  slalure  at  IS  yonn  (i>r  the  Infantile  ku'_ 

Ina  to  tba  laot  Uiat  theae  two  (croups  couMiD  eiceasivcly  leturdcd  iDdWUtula  onv^. 
83«r— vot  2—]i 35 
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MS 


4JO.0 


SAO 


aao 


ZAO 

yo      //      /^     /3     /4     /6 

Fio.  15.  -Relation  betn»Q  wi'lglu  ami  moturlty. 
Scale.  1  squun;--O.S  kg.    Heavy  Uncfl  Iiidlrat*  (oreiini-liorn ;  light  lines,  American-born. 

«)ul.w*nri vi."  I  I'.'ul,  :i'n"  o"  ni  ™iw  I t-|IIi  ,f .'  \\\i.     Il'i^™v."iole  the  A™frt™n"l:^  Ts  stiffillv  h,-j 
than  Ilie  Iunic"-I»>m.     IKi- ;.piii.reni  ctr^ir  in  neiglit  ai  1.".  ypars  for  the  inlaniile  ;ind adolisKcnt  crou[ 


Changes  in  Bodily  Foim  oi  Deacendanta  of  Immigrants. 


I/9J. 


teo. 


/rs. 

fO      ff      fZ     /3      /4      /S 

Fw.  IB.— Eelallm  botwem  Imgth  olhead  nnd  molurlly. 
Scale,  liquare— O.Smm,    Ilnv;  lines  IndlcaW  C[>reJen-bon];  light  linn,  Amerlan-bam 

AmJiiian-tMim  ol  ea 
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fSZ. 

/J  a  I 


/e>     //     n     /3     /4     /s 

I'ur.  17.    lti'J:iili>i>  tH'tnirii  wiilLli  iiI  hr.i'l  anil  maturity. 
.n— II J  mm.    1l<'.xvy  llrirs  iiMir'-jtrf.in'iiin-lHim:  light  llDC^  A««kMbi 
irvra  -",■  Kis!.  11.    Tlin]liI,Tjn.-.«  tn  wl.lth  nl  head  lorthclDnlnV 
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brinj;  it  about  that  the  people  who  came  here  at  different  periods 
had  distinct  physical  characteristics,  and  that  those  are  now  reflected 
in  the  descendants  of  the  older  generations  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  more  recent  immigrants.  An  investigation  of  this  question 
has  shown  that  the  differences  between  the  Bohemians,  Hebreiis. 
SicihanSy  and  Neapolitans,  immigrating  at  different  periods  between 
18G0  and  1900,  are  so  slight  that  they  can  not  account  lor  the  changeof 
t>^pe  of  the  descendants  of  immigrants.  This  result  has  been  obtoed 
first  by  a  direct  comparison  of  types  immigrating  at  different  periods. 
Furtliermore,  I  have  compared  tne  cephauc  index  of  all  immigrants 
of  a  certain  year  and  that  of  their  descendants.  I  have  tabulated 
in  the  same  manner  the  width  of  face  of  Bohemians.  It  appean 
from  those  tabulations.  Tables  12  and  13,  figuresfl9  and  20,  thattha 
differences  which  are  exhibited  by  the  whole  series  exist  also  between 
the  immigrants  who  arrived  here  in  a  certain  year  and  their  descend- 
ants. The  purely  statistical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  maj 
therefore  be  dismissed. 

Table  12. — Cephalic  index  of  foreign-horn  and  American-boni  for  each  year  ofimmi^ 

lion:  Iltbrewn,  iSicHians,  and  Neapolitaru. 


Year  of  Irninicraiiuii. 


1870. 
1S71. 
1S7J. 

isr.i. 

1874. 


1S7:.. 
I>i7».i. 
1877. 
187X. 
187'J. 


llebn-ws. 


SifUians. 


For- 
boru. 


81.'} 

M..') 
SL'.  0 
JC'.V  i 

b7.r>  : 

.yi.i) 


N*;.  u 


82.0 

SO.  ♦'. 

7y. .; 

7U.O 

7y.  i: 

81.! 
bO.G 


i  ll 


-4.;* 

-2.7 
-3.2 


—  Si 
+  1. 


-2. 
•> 


IVMi. 
ISSI . 

IH-SJ. 

IW,. 

l>v^4. 

18S.=>. 
18S1-.. 
1.H-S7. 
18SS. 
ISVJ. 


isrn) 

is;»i 

1VJ_» 

i.s-i.; 

i.y.M 


i.v>.. 

1*5*^. 


I'."  II. 
If*'-'. 

lOtM. 

19f>7. 
190S. 
1901). 


82. 7 
S2.  I 
S2.  S 
NJ.  2 
.Si. .') 

82.  i\ 
.S2.  9 
.vj.  1 
.sj.  ^ 
.SJ.  7 

.Si.  A 
.v2.  !l 
.s2.  s 
s:).ii 
S2.  ;i 

^.^  1 

s;;.  .'i 
.s;;. .{ 
vi.i 
s;.4 

.<:.  r. 
^'..  1 

VJ.  \} 
Vi.  1 
s<. .} 

Si.  2 

sn.  1 
82.0 


8i».o 
M.:< 

NJ.8 

Ml.  A 

SI.  2 
Sl..^ 
sl.O 
S2.I) 


o 

-I. 
•) 

*■■ 
•I 


-3.2 

-1.4 
-1.4 
--  J.l 
— 1».  .s 
-l.;i 


.^1.2  '     - 
.^i.;t 
.si.  I 

SI.  4 


.vj!  \ 

■s2.  7 
M.2  I 
.Si.o  I 

vj.  :i  ' 

N).  ^ 

.s2.  s 
s2. 2 

Hi. 11    I 


1.2 

0.7 
-1.7  1 
-l.'i  : 

-1.0 

-ft.  2 
-1.4 
■0.»'. 
-2.*» 
■0.2 

■1.  ;> 

-2.*', 

■<l.  I 
(I.  \) 

-1.7 


74.9 
77.0 
7».>.  J 
7S.7 
77.0 

7«"..  ,J 
77.2 
77.1 
70. 8 
70. 0 

77.5 
77.3 
70.  4 
77.  .'i 

7.S.  0 

77.8  : 
77.0 
77.  .s 
77. 0 
77.  y 

77.  (i 
77.7 
77.8 
77.7 
if. 4 


70.8 
70.4 
81. G 
78.9 
70.5 

79.8 
70. 7 
79.4 


78. 6 
78.0 
7S.  0 
78.7 
70.9 

78.0 


+  4.9 
+  1.8 


?J.2 

+2,4 

78.5 

+  1.6 

79.6 

+2.1  , 

'      79.4 

+2.1 

78. 4 

+2.0 

77.8 

+0.3 

78.4 

+0.4 

+0.8 
+0.1 
+0. 8 
+0.8 
-1.0 

+1.0 


i 


80.1 
80.6 
79.9 
79.8 
80.4 


80.4 
80.7 
80.4 
80..^ 

80.2 

79.8 
to  A 
79.9 
81.0 


80.5 
SI.  7 
81.3 

82.1 


S0.5  ! 

81.3 

81.2  . 

S2.0 

81.5  . 

81.7 

81.8  i 

81.  > 

80.6  j 

81.7 

81.3  ; 

81. -1 

80.8  1 

82.2 

80.1 

Sl.O 

80.9  : 

*--.« 

80.3 

»':7 

S5.5 
SI." 
Sl'..> 
82.1 
81.7 

80.8 


M 

:i.] 

^: 
-It 
-tji 
j.j 
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/6ifo      i&&o     7&sf^      ^00       fgoi   es 

c 

Foreign-born. 

..,..--^  Amencan-bonL 

Fio.  19.— OpIuUc  Index  of  lorelpi-born  End  Amrrlran-boni  tornch  ;«r  of  ImiDlgtBtkia. 

a,  Uebifws;  li,  Sli-[IIiui9;  r,  Neapolltam. 

SoJb,  I  squire— O.S  unit. 
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VUJtT- 

YnrofhuiilBratloQ. 

.    ¥ar- 
'   tlta- 

Amctl- 

^^ 

-OiB 

-as 

-1.2 

-2.  a 

1  "^ 
i  SI 

«£6 

mi 

,, 

lifts 

j|;;::;;::::;;:;;;;;;; 

-ii 

'     :ri 

:"■■" 

sm\\y/'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

-t( 

/fio 


f40.o 


/3Sje> 


/a 


la  for  carli  ypar  of  Jmrnigniihi^ 
u  thin  that  of  tlir  lonigii'l'on 
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/.  Ill  health. — A  weak  physical  constitution  may  produce,  on  the  one  hand,  a  large 
number  of  brief  absences,  and,  on  the  other,  it  majr  render  the  child  incapable  of 
giving  that  attention  to  school  work  which  the  work  itself  demandR. 

g.  Poor  njrfti  or  hearing. — ^These  difficulties  do  not  cause  abftencc  to  any  great  extent, 
but  they  are  a  great  impediment  to  the  normal  progress  of  the  child  through  the 
grades. 

h.  Mental  defect. — Enter  under  this  head  only  those  cases  which  you  would  describe 
as  feeble-minaed  or  very  closely  approaching  a  condition  of  idiocy  or  imbecility. 
lliey  are  comparatively  rare  in  our  schools,  but  a  very  few  cases  belong  to  this  class. 

t.  Dullness. — ^Under  this  head  enter  those  children  whose  lack  of  progress  seems  to  be 
due  only  to  slow  and  torpid  mind.  These  are  not  in  an^  way  abnormal  children,  but 
their  nunds  work  slowly  and  they  find  difficulty  in  takmg  in  the  instruction  which  is 
given  them. 

k.  Outside  acHvities. — Children  who  are  encaged  in  work  at  home  or  in  selling  news- 
pa|>er8  and  in  other  trades  outside  of  school  hours,  which  prevent  their  ^ving  time  to 
their  home  work  or  even  getting  the  amount  of  sleep  wbich  they  requu>e,  are  prone 
to  fall  behind  in  their  work.  In  the  upper  grades,  m  some  cases,  it  might  be  found 
that  the  purely  social  interests  of  pupils  interfere  with  their  normal  school  progress. 

/.  In  case  none  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
individual  case,  enter  the  cause. 

When  all  the  blanks  have  been  collected  from  the  pupils  and  teacher's  notes  have 
all  been  added,  the  blanks  should  be  retiumed  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  accom- 
panied bv  a  letter  stating  the  number  of  blanks  forwarded,  and  a  statement  that  '*all 

the  pupils  present  on are  included."    Principals  are  requested  to  keep  their 

letters  of  transmittal,  together  with  the  blanks,  and  to  forward  them  to  the  supenntend- 
ent  of  schools  for  transmission  to  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission.  The 
blanks  have  been  punched  so  that  those  for  each  class  can  be  tied  or  otherwise 
£A0tened  together. 


Hervat. 
Herze^vinian. 

Italian,  North, 

Magyar  (Hungarian). 

Monten^rin. 

Moravian  (Czech). 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Ruthenian  (Riusniak). 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 
Belgium:- 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 

French. 
Bulgaria; 

Bulgarian. 

Macedonian. 

Canadian. 

English. 

French  Canadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 
China;  Chinese. 
Denmark:  Danish. 
England: 

English. 

Hebrew. 


Germany : 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Polish. 
Greece: 

Greek. 

Macedonian. 
1  ndia :  East  IndianorHindu . 
Ireland: 

Scotch- Irish. 
Italy: 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 
Japan:  Japanese. 
Korea:  Korean. 
Mexico:  Mexican. 
Montenegro: 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 
Netherlands  (Holland): 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 
Norway:  Norwegian. 
Porti^l   (A  sores,   Cape 

Verde);  Portugueee. 
Roumania: 

Hebrew. 

Roumanian. 


Scotland:  Scotch. 

Servia:  Servian. 

Spain:  Spanish. 

Sweden:  Swedish. 

Switserland: 
French. 
German- 
Italian,  North. 

Turkey  in  Asia: 
Armenian. 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 

Turkish. 
Turkey  in  Europe: 
Bulgarian. 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 
Macedonian. 
Montenegrin. 
Servian. 

'furkish. 
Wales:  Welsh, 
West  Indies  (Cuba,   Porto 
Rico  Hayti,  Bahtimaa): 

English. 

Spanish. 


Schedule  Forms  UsecL  727 

imns  11  and  12:  For  each  foreign-bom  male  21  yeare  of  age  or  over,  enter  "Y" 
"  to  indicate  whether  first  or  second  naturalization  papers  have  been  secured, 
in  17:  Enter  check  to  indicate  kind  of  aid  given.  (x>lunm  18:  Enter  check  to 
te  apparent  immediate  cause  of  need.  Column  19:  Enter,  as  nearly  as  it  can 
>roximated,  the  total  value  of  aid  given  during  the  period  covered  by  this  slip, 
empt  need  be  made  to  approximate  the  value  of  employment  secured,  second- 
clotning  furnished,  and  similar  items,  which  can  not  be  conveniently  leduqed 
efinite  money  value. 
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those  who  camR  here  as  young  children — the  greater  the  younger  the; 
were.  Continuinfi  tfiia  compaiison  with  the  .\inerican-bom,  bor 
one,  two,  etc.,  years  after  the  arrival  of  their  mothers,  the  width  a 
face  b  seen  to  dc<  rease  still  further.  It  appears  therefore  that  tit 
Ameiiciin  environment  cnuses  a  retardation  of  the  growth  of  th 
wiittli  of  face  at  a  period  when  mechanical  influences  are  no  longs 
possible.     Tliis  ia  shown  by  Table  15  and  figure  21. 


Tablk  15.- 
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Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants. 


I  have  not  carried  through  the  analogous  investigation  for  stai 
because  in  this  case  the  increase  might  simply  be  ascribed  to 
better  nutrition  of  most  of  the  north  and  central  European  ii 
grants  after  their  immigration  into  this  country. 

There  is  another  hypothesis  which  might  account  for  the  obse 
dianges  of  tvpe.  If  it  were  assumed  that  among  the  descendah 
immigrants  bom  in  America  there  are  an  appreciable  number  wh< 
in  reality  children  of  American  fathers,  not  of  their  rei)uted  fat! 
a  general  assimilation  with  the  American  type  would  occur.  Soc 
this  condition  is  not  at  all  plausible,  but  on  account  of  the  import 
of  the  phenomenon  that  we  are  discussing  it  should  be  consid< 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  observations  that  have  been  r 
are  in  favor  of  this  theory.  The  changes  that  occur  in  the  Bohen 
who  arrive  here  as  young  children,  the  different  directions  oi 
ehanges  in  distinct  types,  particularly  the  sliortening  of  the  het 
ihe  Bohemians  and  or  Italians,  do  not  favor  the  assumption, 
ihermore,  if  the  modification  were  due  to  race  mixture  the  simiL 
between  fathers  and  American-bom  children  should  be  less  thai 
limilarity  between  fathers  and  foreign-bom  cliildren.  There  i 
indication  that  this  is  the  case,  for  the  index  of  correlation  ^^ 
expresses  the  degree  of  similarity  is  about  the  same  in  either  gi 

will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Table  16. — Correlations  between  parents  and  children:  Hebrews. 


Sods. 

Daughters. 

Sons  and  daughters. 

Forelgn- 
bom. 

Ameiicazi- 
bora. 

Foreign- 
born. 

American- 
bora. 

Foreign-    American- 
bora,          born. 

T. 

Vsther: 

LeDRth  of  head 

WWUiofhead 

0.46   t38 
.38    t38 

0.45    140 
.38    S40 

0.24    240 
.38    240 

0.55    S62 
.34    262 

0.35    478  1  0.50    602 
.38    4^3       .28    602 

0.43 
.33 

Color  of  hair 

u.;;7  ,    3U 

.18    tSg  1     .3A    354 
.43    2U2       .28    334 

0.3C 

.43    352 
.40    352 

353 

.40    369 
.30    36$ 

.3(1 

llotber: 

Lenfirthofhead 

Wklthofbead 

.32    644       .38    703 
.41    6'44       -29    703 

.3£ 
.3j 

Color  of  hftir 

0.30 

024 

0.13 

616 

22 

That  the  index  of  correlation  is  a  sensitive  index  of  similarity 
we  may  say,  of  purity  of  sexual  relations,  is  shown  by  the  correh 
for  color  of  hair  between  Hebrew  mothers  and  daughters,  whi( 
exceptionally  low  (0.13  for  616  cases),  because  many  mothers 
wigs,  and  perhai)s  some  daughters  dye  their  hair. 

This  hypothesis  is  also  shown  to  be  untenable  by  the  compari 
of  fathers  and  mothers  with  their  ovm  foreign-born  and  Ameri 
bom  children.  These  comparisons  show  that  the  diflferences  an 
same  in  the  case  of  fathers  and  children  and  of  mothers  and  chil( 
ao  that  obviously  the  same  conditions  must  control  the  rt^B^ 
between  fathers  and  their  children  and  mothers  an** 
In  other  words,  the  fathers  must  be  considered  • 
of  their  children. 

It  seems  to  my  mind  that  the  chai 
the  transition  of  Europeans  to  the 

I 
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Appendix  B. 
VHITED  STATES  IMMIGRATIOlf  LAWS  ASD  BEOXTLATIOlf S. 

1.  THE  DfMIGBATION  LAW. 

ACT  OF  FEBBJTAXY  80, 1907.  AS  AMENDED  IK  SE0TI0E8  S  AND  8  BT  TKE  ACT  OF  OON- 

ORE8S  APPROVED  MABOH  86,  1810. 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  levied,     Head  tax: 
^Ilected,  and  paid  a  tax  of  four  dollars  for  every  alien  entering  the 
United  Statee.<>    The  said  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs 
of  the  port  or  customs  district  to  which  said  alien  shall  come,  or,  if  there     To  whom  paid; 
be  no  collector  at  such  port  or  district,  then  to  the  collector  nearest 
thereto,  by  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel,  trans-     By  whom  paid. 
Portation  line,  or  other  conveyance  or  vehicle  bringing  such  alien  to 
the  United  States.    The  money  thus  collected,  together  with  all  fines     Head  tax, 
*od  rentals  *  collected  under  the  laws  regulating  the  immigration  of  8iiM»andrentaii, 
^iens  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  *^  «>n«t»t"te- 
United  States,  and  shall  constitute  a  permanent  appropriation  to  be 
^led  the  "inmiigrant  fund,"  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the    immlgraBft 
S^retary  of  Conmierce  and  Labor  to  deHay  the  expense  of  regulating  ^^^'    .  , 

the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  under  said  laws,  in-     ^^  "^^^  ^^' 
^uding  the  contract  labor  laws,  the  cost  of  reports  of  decisions  ot  the 
J^ederal  courts,  and  digest  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioner- 
^^neral  of  Immigration,  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers, 
S'lerks,  and  employees  appointed  to  enforce  said  lawB.<:    The  tax     Head  tax: 
^^posed  by  this  section  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  vessel,  or  other  vehicle     To  bo  lien  upon 
^f  carriage  or  transportation  bringing  such  aliens  to  the  United  States,  ^^®**'' 
^nd  shaU  be  a  debt  in  favor  of  the  United  States  against  the  owner  or 
Owners  of  such  vessel,  or  other  vehicle,  and  the  payment  of  such  tax     y^^p^y™^*** 
^i^iay  be  enforced  by  any  le^  or  equitable  remedy.    That  the  said  tax  ^'^^^^^J 
^hall  not  be  levied  upon  aliens  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  after    classes  exempt- 
^n  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least  one  year,  immediately  preceding  ^. ""°™  payment 
^uch  entrance,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Repub-     ' 
lie  of  CHiba,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico^  nor  upon  otherwise  admissible 
^^dents  of  any  possession  of  the  United  States^  nor  upon  aliens  in 
transit  through  tne  United  States,  nor  upon  aliens  who  have  been 
Jawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous 
territory:  <*  Provided ,  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,     Payment    o  n 
^under  tiie  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  account  aliens 
mnd  Labor,  by  agreement  with  transportation  lines,  as  provided  in  torritorr*'*^*^*'"* 
cection  thirty-two  of  this  act,  may  arrange  in  some  other  manner  for 
the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section  upon  any  or  all  aliens 
ceekine  admission  from  foreign  contiguous  territory:  «  Provided  further,     No  more  than 
That  if  in  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  money  collected  imder  the  pro-  int2*'iJ?niLrra5t 
visions  of  this  section  shall  exceed  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  fond: 
dollars,  the  excess  above  that  amount  shall  not  be  added  to  the  **  immi- 

a  For  specific  exceptions,  see  Rule  2. 

b  For  method  of  depositing  fines  and  rentals,  see  Rule  3;  for  proced- 
ure in  collecting  fines  and  reporting  suits  for  collection,  see  Rules  28, 
29,  and  30. 

cThe  ''immigrant  fund"  was  abolished  by  a  provision  of  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  March  4,  1909.  Since  July  1,  1909, 
all  moneys  collected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  have 
been  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts, 
and  specific  annual  appropriations  are  now  made  *'  to  defray  the  expense 
of  relating  the  immuration  of  aliens  into  the  United  ^tes." 

tf  See  paragraph  (g),  Rule  2. 

« See  Rules  2,  25,  and  27. 
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Head  tax:        grant  fund:  **  Provided  further.  That  the  provisionB  of  this  aectioD  diall 

Exoep  1 1  o  n  B—  not  apply  to  aliens  arriving  in  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii;  but  if  any 

Oolun.   P  0  r  t  o  such  alien,  not  having  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statei,  diall  later 

Bico,   and    H&- arrive  at  anv  port  or  place  of  the  United  States  on  the  North  Americn 

Paitporta:      Continent  the  {Nrovisions  of  thb  section  shall  apply : «  Provided  JyrAa^ 

If  Un^tedand  That  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  thii  paaspcrts  lonied  bj 

Sboro^di^^  any  foreign  so  vemment  to  its  citiiens  to  ^  to  any  countrv  other  thiii 

holders  to  be  xe^  the  United  States  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to 

lec^  the  Canal  Zone  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holdfln 

to  come  to  the  continentel  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  deCn- 
ment  of  labor  conditions  therein,  the  President  may  xefuse  to  pcfinit 
such  citizeqs  of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  United  States  from  sucn  other  country  or  ton 
such  insular  possessions  or  from  the  Canal  Zone.^ 
B  X  c  1 «  d  e  d  gsc.  2.«  That  the  following  claases  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  fran 
^**''^*  admission  into  the  United  States:  All  idiots,  imbeciles,  feebk-minded 

Idiots,  insane,  persons,  epileptics,  insane  persons,  and  persons  who  have  been  inane 
«^*»  within  five  years  previous;  persons  who  nave  had  two  or  more  aUacb 

sou  i^T  to  b^*^'  insanity  at  any  time  previoudy;  paupers;  persons  likely  to  become 
oome  a  public  ft  public  chaige;^  professional  beggars;  persons  afiUcted  with  tubercu- 
6barie;  losis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease  ;<  penons  not 

Diseased;         comprehended  within  any  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes  who  aie 
Menta  -        -       -  - 

g^rilcally 

nature  which  may  affect  the' ability  ^ 

persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having  committedT a 

Criminals;        lelony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude; 

Polygamists;     polygamists,  or  persons  who  admit  tiieir  belief  in  the  practice  of  polyg- 

Anarchists;      amy;  anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthror 

by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  ill 

F  r  o  St  i  t  a te  8 ,  government,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  public  officudi; 

etc.;  prostitutes,  or  women  or  fl;irls  coming  into  the  Unitea  States  for  the 

piurpose  of  prostitution  or  for  anv  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  ^ 

are  supported  bv  or  receive  in  wnole  or  in  part  the  proceeds  of  proetitu- 

tion;  persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  women 

Contractla-or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  anv  other  immoral  purpose; 

Iwrere;  persons  hereinafter  callca  contract  laborers  wno  have  been  induced  or 

solicited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment 
or  in  consequence  of  agreements^  oral,  written  or  printed,  expressed  or 
implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  un- 
skilled; those  who  have  been,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  United  States,  deported  as  having  oeen 
induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  as  above  described;  any  person  whoee 
Assisted  aliens;  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted 
by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmativelv  and  satisfactorily  shown  that 
such  person  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  claflBOB 
and  tnat  said  ticket  or  passage  was  not  paid  for  by  any  corporation, 
association,    society,    municipality,    or    foreign   government,    either 
Children  under  directly  or  indirectly;  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  unac- 
^^'  companied  by  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 

Exceptions—   ^^^T  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
Off     »  from  time  to  time  prescribe:/  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shau 

^    enses  po     •exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  persons  convicted  of  an  offense  purely 

political,  not  involving  moral  turpitude:  Provided  furiher.  That  the 

'^*™'^**^  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  the  pajrments  for  tickets  or  passage 

by  any  corporation,  association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  gov- 

o  See  Rule  2. 

&  For  President's  proclamation  and  regulations  drawn  thereunder, 
see  Rule  21. 

c  Section  2  as  amended  by  act  of  March  26,  1910. 

<<For  provisions  for  landing  under  bond  i>ersons  likely  to  become 
public  cnargos  and  persons  certified  for  physical  defects,  see  Rule  20. 

^  For  provision  for  placing  in  hospital,  '*  with  the  express  permisBion 
of  the  Secretary,"  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  see  Rule  10. 

/For  regulations,  see  £ule  b. 
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according  to  the  number  of  children  to  each  family.  After  this  re 
tion  was  made  and  the  cephalic  index  of  the  mother  reduces 
corresponding  male  values,  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Table  17. — Difference  in  cephalic  index  between  father  and  mother,  and  correspo 

variability  of  children. 


Diflerences  between  parents. 


9-9.9 

»-«.9 

•-«.9 

9  and  more. 


Varia- 
bility of 
children. 


&8 
(17 
&3 

lao 


No  evidence  has  been  obtained  showing  that  one  type  is  d 
nant,  but  all  show  equal  degrees  of  correlation  between  father 
child  and  between  mother  and  child  and  for  various  values  of 

phalic  index. 

The  exact  character  of  the  alternating  inheritance  can  no 
established  from  the  data  at  our  disposal.  Although  a  large  nui 
of  families  have  been  investigated,  tney  are  all  families  consistii 
father  and  mother  belonging  to  the  same  type,  and  conseaue 
of  great  differences  between  the  parents  are  rare ;  ana  t 
the  ones  which  brin^  out  the  facts  of  alternating  inherit 
most  clearly.  It  seems  from  the  discussion  of  the  available 
Ihat  in  the  type  of  heredity  investigated — that  is,  of  the  cepi 
Index  among  members  of  tne  same  type  of  man — the  facts  a 
best  with  the  theory  which  assumes  the  absence  of  dominant  t 
in  the  type,  an  equal  frequency  of  reversion  to  the  parental  tj 
ind  a  lesser  reversion  to  ancestral  types;  in  short,  an  almost  tyj 
iltemating  type  of  inheritance. 

PHENOMENA  OF  OBOWTH. 

It  has  also  been  found  necessary  to  investigate  the  phenomei 
nowth.  The  older  investigations  of  Bowditch,  Roberts,  Peckl 
Pbrter,  and  myself,  not  to  mention  man^  later  ones,  have  sh 
titat  there  is  a  period  of  marked  acceleration  of  growth  during 
period  of  adolescence.  Our  inquiries  have  demonstrated  th; 
ipmilar  period  of  acceleration  occurs  in  the  growth  of  the  head,  ] 
gbarkedly  in  the  growth  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  that  the  p( 
is  synchronous  in  both  sexes  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  bul 
tlie  body.  The  occurrence  of  this  period  of  acceleration  of  grc 
fciring  the  period  of  adolescence  is  of  interest  because  the  pei 
Ml  rapid  growth  of  different  parts  of  the  body  are  not  by  any  m 
t^  same  throughout.     (Table  18,  figure  22.) 

The  material  for  this  investigation  was  obtained  from  the  ti 
nblished  by  Kose,^  Ranke,**  Boas,®  and  by  use  of  the  tables  ol 
Emmigration  Commission. 

C.  Rfiee,  BeitrSge  zur  europ&ischen  Ras^enkunde,  Archiv  ftir  Rassen-  und  G 
fcfta-Biologie,  Vol.  II,  1905;  Vol.  Ill,  1906. 

^Otto  Ranke,  BeitrSge  zur  Frage  dos  kindlichen  Wachstum?,  Archiv  fQr  Ai 
006,  N.  S.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  161  et  peq. 

mnz  Boas  and  Clark  Wi^sler,  Siiti^tic?  of  Growth  (Report  of  the  U.  S.  Con 
of  Education,  1904,  pp.  26,  27). 
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he  cephalic  iadex  develops  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  is  about  con- 
it  dunng  the  early  years  of  life,  but  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
ie  it  shows  a  rapid  decrease  in  both  sexea. 


pecial  aftention  has  been  giveQ  to  the  determination  of  the 
T  of  hair,  and  a  method  has  oeen  devised  for  its  numerical  desig- 
on.  It  has  been  shown  that  among  the  lighter-haired  types  the 
r  of  hair  of  women  is  lighter  than  that  of  men,  and  that  the 
ease  of  pigmentation  during  the  period  of  growm  is  very  con- 
rable. 

EFFECT   OP   SIZE    OF  FAMn.T. 

mong  t^  influences  upon  the  physical  development  of  children 
i  have  been  studied,  the  size  of  the  familv  deserves  especial  men- 

on  account  of  the  tendency  of  American-Dom  families  to  decrease 
ze.  Children  of  small  faimlies  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  are  taller  than 
le  of  families  of  larger  size.  The  same  phenomenon  exists  in 
Jand,  Cal.,  where  the  average  size  of  the  family  is  much  smallci 
1  in  Toronto.  About  the  same  proportions  prevail  among  chil- 
1  of  families  of  one,  two,  three  and  more  children,  as  in  Toronto. 

differences  obtained  from  the  measurements  in  both  cities, 
rhted  according  to  the  number  of  cases,  are  given  in  the  table  and 
re  following: 
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The  numerical  values  express  the  excess  in  stature  in  multiples  of 
the  standard  variability.  In  order  to  reduce  them  to  centimeters,  each 
value  ought  to  be  multipUed  by  about  6.  It  appears  from  these  data 
that  the  physical  development  of  children^  as  measured  by  stature, 
b  the  better  the  smaller  the  family.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  increase  in  stature  among  the  groups  that  are  better  situated 
economicallv  is  due  to  better  nutrition  than  is  found  among  the  poor. 
Hie  general  economic  advance  is  also  believed  to  account  for  the 
general  increase  in  stature  in  Europe.  I  am  inclined  to  lay  much 
greater  stress  upon  the  decrease  in  tne  frequency  of  diseases  of  child- 
hood,  which  have  a  retarding  influence  upon  growth  that  can  not  be 
made  up  after  the  detrimental  causes  have  Dc^n  overcome,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  lesser  frequency  of  diseases  brings  about  the  better 
development  of  children  in  small  families,  although  the  one-child 
families  might  be  expected  to  form  an  exception  from  this  point  of 
view. 
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States  Government  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  district,  county,  or 
munici^lity  in  which  such  alien  becomes  a  public  charge.^ 

Sxc.  27.  That  no  suit  or  proceeding  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions    Svita: 
of  this  act  shall  be  settled^  compromised,  or  discontinued  without  the     Compromising, 
consent  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  pending,  entered  of  record,  with  the  ®^'' 
reasonB  tiierefor. 

Sec.  28.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to    Under    former 
a£Fectany  prosecution,  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  brought,  or  any  act,  ft^by**'  *^^*®^ 
thing,  or  matter,  civil  or  criminal,  done  or  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act;  but  as  to  all  such  prosecutions,  suits,  actions, 
proceedings,  acts,  things,  or  matters  the  laws  or  parts  of  laws  repealed 
or  amendM  by  this  act  are  hereby  continued  in  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  29.  Tbiat  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  Courts,  elr- 
berebjr  invested  with  full  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  civil  JJH^.'^.  "*  *^" 
and  criminal,  arising  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  30.  That  all  exclusive  privileges  of  exchanging  money,  trans-    E  x  c  i  n  s  i  t  e 
porting  passengers  or  ba^^age,  or  keeping  eating  houses,  and  all  other  ^^ow^^ted* 
like  privileges  m  connection  with  any  United  States  immigrant  station,  ' 

diallbe  disposed  of  after  public  competition,  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  limitations  as  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the 
direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
may  prescribe:  Proviaed,  That  no  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold  in 
any  such  immi^irant  station ;  that  all  receipts  accruing  from  the  disposal  Proceeds  horn, 
of  such  exclusive  privil^;es  as  herein  provided  shall  be  paid  into  the  {SuaJlrwit  fun? 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  *' immigrant  fund  " 
provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  31.  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  in  order  that    P  •  » e  e    offl- 
arrests  mav  be  made  for  crimes  under  the  laws  of  the  States  and  Terri-  **"• 
tories  of  the  United  States  where  the  various  immigrant  stations  are  staUoS^         ^ 
located,  the  officers  in  charge  of  such  stations,  as  occasion  may  require. 
shall  aamit  therein  the  proper  State  and  municipal  officers  charj^a 
with  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  officers  and  of  the  local  courts  shall  extend  over 
such  stations. 

Sec.  32.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the  Commissioner- 
direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I^abor,  ^*'*  . 
shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  entry  and  inspection  of  aliens  along  the  and  conSiMJts*for 
borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  as  not  to  unnecessarily  delay,  impede,  inspection  o  n 
or  annoy  passengers  in  ordinary  travel  between  the  United  States  and  land  boundaries, 
said  countries,  and  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  trans- 
portation lines  for  the  said  purpose. & 

Sec.  33.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  term  "United  States"     **  ^.S  '  *  •  * 
as  used  in  the  title  as  well  as  in  the  various  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  ^^^"* 
construed  to  mean  the  United  States  and  any  waters,  terri torjr,  or  other  ^^ a  n  i  n  g    or 

Slace  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  except  the  Isthmian  Canal 
one:  Provided^  That  if  any  alien  shall  leave  the  canal  zone  and     Ctnti  Zone: 
attempt  to  enter  any  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  aiiens^/rom.^ 
States,  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  permitting 
him  to  enter  under  any  other  conditions  than  those  applicable  to  all 
aliens. 

Sec.  34.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  with  the     Commissioner: 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commenre  and  Labor,  may  ai)point  a  com-    Appointment 
missioner  of  imnugration  to  discharge  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  the  fj^.       "^ 
duties  now  required  of  other  commissioners  of  immigration  at  their 
respective  posts. 

DEC.  36.  That  the  deportation  of  aliens  arrested  within  the  United     Deportation: 
States  after  entry  and  found  to  be  illegally  then.*iu,  j)mvided  for  in  this    To  J)e  to  trans- 
act, shall  be  to  the  trans- Atlantic  or  trans- Pacific  porta  from  which  said  «»anio  ports; 
aliens  embarked  for  the  United  States;  or,  if  such  embarkation  was 
for  foreign  contiguous  territory,  to  the  foreign  port  at  which  said  aliens 
embarked  for  such  territory. 

Sec.  36.  That  all  aliens  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  except  at  ot  aliens  enter- 
the  seaports  thereof,  or  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Secretary  of  Com-  ^^  unlawfully. 

a  See  Rule  20  as  to  circumstances  under  which  accepted. 
b  For  arrangement  on  Canadian  border,  see  Rule  25;  on  Mexican. 
border,  Ri^e  27. 
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to  collect  certain  information  respecting  the  immigration  of  foreign 
paupers  and  criminals.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  F^ 
ruary  19,  1838,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  which  provided  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  revising  the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  require  a  longer  tenn  of 
residence  in  the  United  States,  and  also  provide  g|Teater  security 
a^inst  frauds  in  the  process  of  obtaining  naturalization.  The  com- 
mittee was  further  instructed  to  consider  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  providing  by  law  against  the  introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  vagabonds  and  paupers  deported  from  foreign  countries. 
This  resolution  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven  members 
and  its  report^  was  the  first  resulting  from  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  any  question  bearing  upon  immigration.  Four  members 
of  the  committee  were  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which 
were  then  the  chief  centers  of  the  antiforei^  movement,  and  its 
report  recommended  immediate  legislative  action,  not  only  by  Con- 
gress, but  also  by  many  of  the  States,  so  that  alleged  evils  could  be 
remedied  and  impending  calamities  averted.  Two  southern  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  member  from  Ohio  did  not  concur. in  the 
report.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recommendation  to  tiiis  com- 
mittee by  the  Native  American  Association  of  Washington  urged 
that  a  s^vstem  of  consular  inspection  be  instituted,  a  plan  that  in 
recent  years  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  to  Congress.  The 
plan  was  to  make  the  immip^int,  upon  receiving  his  passport  from 
the  consul,  pay  a  tax  of  i^20.  The  committee,  however,  did  not 
inchule  this  provision  in  its  recommendations  to  Congress. 

The  bill  i^rcsentod  on  recommendation  of  the  committee  provided 
that  any  master  taking  on  board  his  vessel  with  the  intention  of 
transportin<r  to  the  United  States  any  alien  passenger  who  was  an 
idiot,  lunatic,  maniac,  or  one  afflicted  with  any  incurable  disease, 
or  anyone  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  should  be  fined  $1,000. 
or  1)0  imprisoncul  not  less  than  one  vear  nor  more  than  three.  It  was 
further  i)rovided  that  the  master  sliould  forfeit  $1,000  for  any  alien 
brought  in  ^vho  had  not  (ho  abilitv  to  maintain  himself.  Congress 
did  not  oven  consider  this  bill,  and  during  the  next  ten  years Titde 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  legislation  against  the  foreigner. 

In  a  messac:e  to  Congress  on  June  1,  1841,  President  T^ler  referred 
to  immigration  in  part  as  follows: 

Wo  liold  out  la  the  luniple  of  otlior  countries  an  invitation  to  come  and  settl* 
ninoiii;  lis  ns  nionibors  of  our  rapidly  growing  family;  and  for  the  blessings 
wblch  wo  ofTer  thoni.  we  require  of  them  to  look  upon  our  conntry  as  tWr 
country,  and  unite  with  us  in  the  great  task  of  preserving  our  institutions  and 
thereby  perpetuating  our  liberties. 

THE  "  KNOW  NOTHING  "  MO\'EMENT. 

As  a  con^^cqnonce  of  the  sudden  and  CTeat  increase  of  immigration 
from  Kuropc  lx»tweon  1848  and  1850.  the  old  dread  of  the  foreigner 
was  revived,  and  in  the  early  fifties  the  native  Americans  again  be 
came  active.  The  new,  like  the  earlier  movement,  was  closelv  asso- 
ciated witli  the  anti-Catholic  propaganda.  The  new  organization 
assumed  the  form  of  a  secret  society.    It  was  organized  probably  in 

o  II.  Kei»t.  No.  1040,  25th  Cong..  2d 
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1850  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1852  it  was  increased  in  meml 
by  drawing  largely  from  the  old  established  Order  of  United 
icans.  Its  meeting  were  secret,  its  indorsements  were  never 
openly,  and  even  its  name  and  purpose  were  said  to  be  know 
to  those  who  reached  the  highest  degree.  Consequently  the  ra] 
file,  when  questioned  about  their  party,  were  obliged  to  answ 
don't  know ;"  so  they  came  to  be  called  "  Know  Nothings." 

By  1854  much  of  the  organization's  secret  character  had  be 
carded.  Its  name — Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner — a 
meeting  places  were  known,  and  it  openly  indorsed  candidal 
(^ce  and  put  forth  candidates  of  its  own.  It  is  recorded  t 
1855  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connc 
New  York,  California,  and  Kentucky  the  governors  and  le^s 
were  "  Know  Nothines,"  while  the  party  had  secured  the  choice 
land  commissioner  of  Texas  and  the  legislature  and  comptro 
Maryland,  and  had  almost  carried  the  States  of  Virginia,  G< 
Alabama,  Massachusetts,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.<> 

Encouraged  by  its  success  in  local  affairs,  the  "  Know  Not 
party  in  1855  began  to  make  plans  for  the  presidential  electio 
that  year  a  national  council  was  held  at  Pniladeli)hia.  A  pL 
was  adopted  which  called  for  a  change  in*  the  existing  natural 
laws,  the  repeal  by  the  le^slatnres  of  several  States  of  laws  a! 
foreigners  not  naturalized  to  vote,  and  also  for  a  repeal  by  Cc 
of  all  acts  making  grants  of  land  to  unnaturalized  foreigne 
allowing  them  to  vote  in  the  Territories. 

In  the  following  year  a  national  convention  of  the  party  wf 
in  Philadelphia,  and  27  States  were  represented  by  227  dek 
Nearly  all  the  dele^tes  from  New  England,  Ohio,  Pennsy! 
Illinois,  and  Iowa  withdrew  from  the  convention  when  a  moti« 
made  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President.  The  withdi 
minority  wanted  an  antislavery  plank.  Those  remaining  non: 
Millard  Filbnore  for  President.  The  principles  of  the  ph 
adopted  at  this  convention  were  that  Americans  must  rule  Ai 
and  to  this  end  native-bom  citizens  should  be  selected  for  all 
federal,  and  municipal  government  employment  in  preference 
others.  A  change  in  the  laws  of  naturalization,  making  con 
Tesidence  of  twenty-one  years  an  indispensable  requisite  for  c 
ship,  and  a  law  excluding  all  paupers  or  persons  convicted  of 
from  landing  in  the  United  States  were  demanded. 

Millard  Fillmore  was  also  nominated  for  the  presidency 
Whig  party  in  a  convention  held  the  following  September,  1: 
Whiffs  did* not,  however,  adopt  the  platform  of  the  "Know 
in^,^'  and  even  referred  to  ^'  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
-which  has  already  selected  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a  candidate."  . 
November  election  in  1856  Mr.  Fillmore  received  only  874,534 
carrying  but  one  State,  Maryland;  and  it  is  impossible  to  sa 
many  oi  these  votes  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  candi( 
the  "  Know  Nothing  "  party. 

•  Blotons  Career  of  the  Know  Nothings,  J.  B.  McMaster,  In  Forum,  Vo 

p.  684. 

*  McKe^s  National  Conventions  and  Platforms. 
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'^  KNOW   NOTHINGS  "  IN  OONGSB88. 

The  '^  Know  Nothing  * '  strenMh  in  Congress  was  said  to  have  beoi 
greatest  .in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  1854  to  1856.  They  had  do 
openly  avowed  representatives  in  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  while  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  the^  claimed  43  Representatives  and  6  Senators, 
aside  from  70  Kepublicans  who  were  said  to  be  members  of  ^'  Enow 
Nothing  "  councils.  In  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  the  ^'  Ejiow  Noth- 
ings "  claimed  5  Senators  and  14  Kepresentatives,  and  about  the  same 
number  were  in  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh;  but  in  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  the  party  was  not  represented  in  either 
branch." 

Being  in  a  minority  in  Congress,  the  '^  Know  Nothings  "  had  bat 
little  influence  on  national  legislation,  although  they  made  sev^ 
attempts  in  this  regard.  In  naturalization  bills  introduced  they  pro- 
posed to  lengthen  the  period  of  residence,  usually  demanding  wat  it 
oe  made  twenty-one  years,  but  their  proposed  laws  affecting  immigra- 
tion were,  as  a  rule,  only  directed  against  the  immigration  of  foreign 
paupers  and  criminals. 

I^GISLATION.  FAVORABLE  TO   FOREIOKEBS. 

It  has  been  said  that  tlie  ''  Know  Nothings  "  disappeared  without 
having  accomplished  anything  against  immigration,  adopted  citizois, 
or  Catholics,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  national  legation 
favorable  to  foreigners  was  passed  during  this  period  of  agitation. 
In  1847,  and  again  in  1848,  tne  passenger  law  of  1819  was  amended 
in  order  to  imj^rove  conditions  in  the  steerage  of  immigrant  shii)s.* 
The  avowed  purpose  of  these  laws  and  amendments  was  to  protect 
immi^ants  from  dangers  incident  to  the  travel  of  that  day,  and  tie 
"  Native  Americans  "  and  "  Know  Nothings  "  were  opposed  to  these 
laws. 

The  act  organizing  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  passed 
in  1854,  was  also  favorable  to  foreigners,  it  being  provided  tluit  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  such  Territories  should  be  exercised  by  those 
declaring  their  intentions  to  become  citizens  and  taking  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of 
the  act  During  the  discussion  of  the  homestead  act  in  1854,  which 
act,  however,  was  not  finally  passed  until  1862,  there  was  consider 
able  reference  to  immigrants  and  to  whether  they  should  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  act.  The  "  Know  Nothings "  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  section  of  the  bill  permitting  the  jgranting  of 
land  to  foreigners  who  had  tiled  their  intentions  of  becoming  citizens, 
but  the  attempt  failed. 

THE  END  OF  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

Although  the  National  Government  did  not  assume  control  of  im- 
migration until  1882,  Congress  in  1864  passed  a  law  to  encourage 
immigration.  This  law,  wTkich  was  repealed  in  1868,  represents  the 
only  attempt  of  the  Government  to  promote  immi^ation  by  direct 
legislation,  although  the  States  have  frequently  made  such  attempts 
In  his  annual  message  to  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 

oTbo  Know  Nothing  Party.    L.  J.  Desmond. 
^  See  pp.  500-593. 
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meice, '  *  m  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  transportation  from  any  State    Termi  nied: 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory    "Interstate 
or  the  District  of  (jolumbia,  and  the  term  "foreign  commerce, "  as  used  S  VJ/Sf/n  a)m- 
in  this  act,  shall  include  transportation  from  any  State  or  Territory  or  moroe." 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  foreign  country  and  from  any  foreign 
country  to  any  Stato  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sbc.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  transport  or  cause  to  Transporutloii 
be  transported,  or  aid  or  assist  in  obtaining  transportation  for,  or  in  tor  immoral  pur- 
tnnsportin^,  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  m  any  Territory  or  P**^®'- 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  woman  or  girl  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution or  debauchery,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  to  induce,  entice,  or  compel  such  women  or  girl  to 
become  a  prostitute  or  to  give  herself  up  to  debauchery,  or  to  engage 
in  any  otner  immoral  practice;  or  who  shall  knowingly  procure  or 
obtain,  or  cause  to  be  procured  or  obtained,  or  aid  or  assist  in  procuring 
or  obtaining,  any  ticket  or  tickets,  or  any  form  of  transportation  or 
evidence  of  the  right  thereto,  to  be  used  by  any  woman  or  girl  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  going  to  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  debauchery, 
or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  with  tne  intent  or  purpose  on  the 
part  of  such  person  to  induce,  entice,  or  compel  her  to  eive  herself  up 
to  the  practice  of  prostitution,  or  to  give  herself  up  to  aebaucherv,  or 
any  other  immoral  practice,  whereby  any  such  woman  or  girl  shall  be 
tiuiBported  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  an  v  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  penalty  for. 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceedii^  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Skc.  3.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowinglv  persuade,  induce,  Enticing  or  co- 
entice,  or  coerce,  or  cause  to  be  persuaded,  inducea,  enticed,  or  coerced,  •relng: 
or  aid  or  assist  in  persuading,  inducing,  enticing,  or  coercing  any 
woman  or  girl  to  go  trom  one  place  to  another  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  in  any  Territorv  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution  or  debaucnery,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  such  person  that  such  woman 
or  girl  shall  engage  in  the  practice  of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  any 
other  immoral  pratice.  whether  with  or  without  her  consent,  and  who 
shall  thereby  knowingly  cause  or  aid  or  assist  in  causing  such  woman  or 
girl  to  go  and  to  be  carried  or  transported  as  a  passenger  upon  the  line 
or  route  of  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  anv  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  feiony  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprispnment  for  a  term  Penalty  for; 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  by  b6th  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sbc.  4.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  persuade,  induce, 
entice,  or  coerce  anv  woman  or  girl  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years    Women  or  girls 
from  any  State  or  I'erritorv  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  "°<1p'  i*: 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  purpose  and 
intent  to  induce  or  coerce  her,  or  that  she  shall  be  induced  or  coerced 
to  engage  in  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  any  other  immoral  practice, 
and  luiful  in  furtherance  of  such  purpose  knowingly  induce  or  cause  her 
to  go  and  to  be  carried  or  transported  as  a  passenger  in  interstate  com- 
merce upon  the  line  or  route  of  any  common  carrier  or  carriers,  shall 
be  deemed  je^uilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun-    penalty. 
ished  by  a  mie  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

SEC.  5.  That  any  violation  of  any  of  the  above  sections  two,  three,  Where  prone- 
and  four  shall  be  prosecuted  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  rrimes  ented. 
within  the  district  in  which  said  violation  was  committed,  or  from, 
througji,  or  into  which  any  such  woman  or  girl  may  have  been  carriea 
or  transported  as  a  passenger  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  any 
of  said  sections. 

6bo.  6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  DTevenlviv^  Wi^  Vnx^   ^nisaXiXVkw 
portatioD  in  foreign  commerce  of  alien  women  ana  girXa  lot  purpQ^^^  qVv^^««^^^^* 
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States,  and  there  is  reason  to  l>elieve  that  similar  pardons  of  peraons  conyietBd 
of  infamous  olTenses  have  been  granted  in  other  countries :  Now,  tlierefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  etc.,  Tliat  the  Ck)ngress  of  the  United  States  proteiti 
against  such  acts  as  unfriendly  and  inconsistent  with  the  comity  of  nations,  and 
herel).v  requests  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  a  copy  of  this  pro- 
test to  be  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries,  with  iustructions  to  present  to  the  governments  where  they  are  t^ 
credited,  resi)ectively,  and  to  insist  that  no  such  acts  shall,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  repejited. 

In  the  Foi-tieth  Congress  two  bills  were  introduced  providing  for 
agencies  for  tho  promotion  of  immigration,  to  be  located  InGreat 
Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  For  these  two  bills  the 
House  substituted  one  which  provided  that  the  work  to  be  done  by 
these  special  agents  be  done  instead  by  United  States  consuls.  No 
favorable  action  was  taken,  however,  and  the  brief  period  of  national 
encouragement  of  immigration  was  over  when,  on  Mardx  4,  1868,  the 
law  of  18G4:  was  repealed  by  a  clause  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  act 

OPPOSITION  TO  CONTRACT  LABOR. 

In  the  Forty-first  Congress  the  campaign  against  contracting  for 
foreign  labor  fii^st  began,  a  bill  being  introduced  which  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  Taw  of  1SG4.  Tliis  bill,  which  was  not  acted 
upon,  provided  that  anj-  contract  made  in  foreign  countries  wherid)T 
immigrants  pledged  service  or  labor  to  be  perrormed  upon  arrival 
in  the  United  States  should  not  be  enforced  in  any  federal  or  state 
court. 

Proceedings  in  Congress  the  next  few  yeai's,  while  showing  the 
general  sentinioiil  agaiuj^t  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  althouf^ 
m  favor  of  the  iminigi-ation  oi  worthy  foreigners,  are  interesting 
chiefly  as  sallowing  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  chance  of  con- 
trol of  immigration  from  the  various  States  to  the  Xational  Govern- 
ment. 

On  May  31,  1870,  an  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  in 
the  several  States  and  for  other  purposes  was  approved.  This  act 
provided  that  no  tax  irhould  be  imposed  or  enforced  by  any  State 
upon  any  person  immigrating  thereto  from  a  foreign  country  whidi 
was  not  imposed  upon  every  person  immigrating  to  such  State  from 
any  other  foreign  country.  This  is  interesting:  here  simply  as  show- 
ing that  at  this  time  Congi-ess  regarded  the  levying  of  a  head  tax 
on  foreign  immigrants  as  a  legitimate  field  for  state  legislation. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  4,  18^1,  President 
Grant  ^nggt'^^t^'d  (•onIrlv^sional  action  for  the  protection  of  immi- 
grants, saying  lliat  il  seemed  to  him  a  fair  subject  of  legislation  bj 
Congress.  Later,  in  the  same  session,  he  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congre>s  npon  the  subject  of  immigration  in  which  he  urged  nationBl 
control,  saying  in  |)art : 

I  do  not  ndvise  national  legislation  in  affairs  that  should  be  regulated  fer 
tho  States;  but  I  soe  no  subject  more  national  In  its  character  than  provlrt* 
for  till'  sjif«»ty  anil  \vi*lfare  of  the  thousands  who  leave  foreign  lands  to  bec«* 
citizons  of  this  Ropublic.  When  their  residence  Is  chosen  they  may  then  M 
to  the  laws  of  their  locality  for  protection  and  guidance. 

At  abont  this  period  several  bills  were  introduced  for  the  promotioD 
of  innnigration  and  the  protection  of  immigrants,  and  the  Senil* 
Committee  on  Commerce  reported  a  bill  which  provided  for  thetp* 
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ntment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration ;  the  levying  of  a  heac 
of  $1  on  each  immigrant  passenger  landed  in  lieu  of  a  head  ta^ 
)osed  by  States ;  and  the  exclusion  of  criminals.  The  bill  in  aues 
1  did  not  pass,  but  in  1875  a  law  was  enacted  which  providea  foi 
exclusion  of  prostitutes.  The  law  in  which  this  provision  wai 
tained,  however,  was  designed  chiefly  to  regulate  Chinese  immi 
tion.  The  messages  of  President  Grant  and  the  debates  in  Con 
ss  evidently  indicated  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  nationa 
trol  of  immigration,  and  in  1876  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cour 
ctically  left  no  alternative. 

STATE  CONTROL  DECLABED  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Jefore  the  decision  of  1876  above  referred  to  various  questions  re 
[ng  to  the  subject  of  immi^ation  had  been  considered  by  th< 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  cases  wai 
t  of  the  State  of  New  York  v.  Miln.«  This  case  tested  the  consti 
ionality  of  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  State  ii 
4,  requiring  all  masters  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  Yorl 
nake  a  report  in  writing  and  give  the  name,  age,  and  the  last  lega 
Idence  of  every  person  on  board  during  the  voyage,  and  stating 
ether  any  of  his  passengers  had  ^one  on  board  any  other  vesse 
had  been  landed  at  any  place  witti  a  view  to  proceeding  to  Ne^ 
rk.  Another  section  or  tne  law  made  it  lawful  for  the  mayor  o: 
city  to  require  a  bond  from  every  master  of  a  vessel  to  indemnify 
mayor  and  the  overseer  of  the  poor  from  any  expense  incurrec 
'  passengers  brought  in  and  not  reported.  The  United  Statei 
preme  Court  held  that  the  New  York  act  was  not  a  regulation  o: 
amerce,  but  of  police ;  and,  being  so,  it  was  in  exercise  of  a  powe: 
ich  rightfully  belonged  to  the  State. 

Fustice  Story  dissented  from  the  decision  of  the  court,  declared  th( 
^  unconstitutional,  and  said,  in  part : 

be  result  of  the  whole  reasoning  is  that  whatever  restrains  or  prevents  th< 
oduction  or  importation  of  passengers  or  goods  into  the  country  anthorize< 
illowed  by  Congress*  whether  in  the  8hai)e  of  a  tax  or  other  charge,  o: 
ither  before  or  after  their  arrival  in  port,  interferes  with  the  exclusive  righ 
regulate  commerce. 

liis  law  being  held  to  be  constitutional.  New  York,  in  1829,  in  pro 
ing  for  the  support  of  the  marine  ana  quarantine  hospital  estab 
ledon  Staten  Island,  ordered  that  the  health  commissioner  shou1( 
lect  from  the  master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  por 
SO  for  every  cabin  passenger;  $1  for  every  steerage  passenger 
te,  sailor,  or  marine;  and  25  cents  for  every  person  arriving  oi 
sting  vessels.  The  money  so  collected,  after  deducting  2  per  cent 
i  all  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  above-named  hospital. 
n  1837  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  which  provided  for  an  inspec 
I  of  arriving  alien  passengers  and  required  a  bond  from  the  owne 
the  vessel  bringing  such  aliens  as  security  that  such  of  these  pas 
gers,  incompetent  in  the  eyes  of  the  inspectors  to  earn  a  living 
aid  not  become  a  public  charge  within  ten  years.  It  also  pro 
ed  that  $2  be  paid  for  each  passenger  landed,  the  money  so  col 
ed  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  foreign  paupers. 
n  1849  these  two  legislative  acts  were  declared  unconstitutiona 
tbe  Supreme  Court,  in  what  are  known  as  the  "  Passenger  Cases." 

•11  Peters,  U.  8.,  102.  ^  Howard,  \3.  ^.,  ^ffift. 
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Immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  New 
York  statute  was  modified  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  constitu- 
tional objection.  As  modified  the  law  provided  that  the  master  or 
owner  of  every  vessel  landing  passengers  from  a  foreign  port  was 
bound  to  make  a  report  similar  to  the  one  recited  in  the  statute  de- 
clared to  be  valid  in  the  case  of  New  York  v.  MiLi,  in  which  report 
the  mayor  was  to  indorse  a  demand  upon  the  owner  or  master  that 
he  give  a  bond  for  every  passenger  landed  in  the  city  to  indemnify 
the  commissioners  of  immigration,  and  eveir  county,  city,  and  tovn 
in  the  State  against  any  expense  for  the  relief  or  support  of  the  person 
named  in  the  bond  for  four  years  thereafter;  but  the  owner  could 
commute  for  such  bond  and  be  released  from  giving  it  by  paying 
$1.50  for  each  passenger  landed. 

In  several  other  States  similar  laws  were  in  force.  CSases  vere 
brought  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  New  York,  California,  ind 
Louisiana,  and  the  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional."  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  said  in  part : 

It  is  a  law  iu  its  purpose  and  effect  imposing  a  tax  on  the  owner  of  the  vefliei 
for  the  privilege  of  landing  in  New  York  from  foreign  countries  '*  *  \  X 
law  or  rule  emanating  from  any  lawful  authority  which  prescribes  terms  « 
conditions  on  which  alone  the  vessel  can  discharge  its  passengers  is  a  regulation 
of  commerce :  and  in  the  case  of  vessels  and  passengers  coniins^  from  foreisa 
ports  is  a  regulation  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  decision,  however,  was  that  in 
which  the  court  recommended  that  Congress  exercise  luU  authority 
over  immigration,  saying: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  whole  subject  has  been  confided  to  Congresi 
by  the  Constitution ;  that  Congress  can  more  appropriately  and  with  more  ac* 
ceptance  exercise  it  than  any  other  body  known  to  our  law,  state  or  natiooal; 
that  by  providing  a  system  of  huvs  in  these  matters  applicable  to  all  ports  and 
to  all  vessels,  a  serious  question  which  has  long  been  a  matter  of  contest  tod 
complaint  may  be  elVwtively  and  satisfactorily  settled. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  NATIONAL  CONTROL. 

By  the  above  decision  the  States  were  left  without  the  means,  ex- 
cept by  taxing  their  own  citizens,  of  providing  suitable  inspection  of 
immigrants  or  of  caring  for  the  destitute  among  those  admitted. 
The  only  alternative  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  Congrcirs  assume  control  of  immigration  legislation,  and  New 
York  representatives  in  Congress  immediately  endeavored  to  secure 
the  i)assage  of  a  general  immigration  law.  The  above-quoted  case 
was  decided  by  tlio  Sui^'cme  Court  March  20,  1876,  and  on  July  6 
following  Senator  Conkling  and  Representative  Cox,  of  New  Y^ 
introduced  bills  for  the  national  regulation  of  immigration. 

These  bills  provided  for  a  manifest  of  all  alien  passengers;  a  head 
tax  of  $2;  the  exclnsion  and  deportation  of  convicts,  insane  persons, 
and  paupers,  and  tlie  reimbursement  to  the  States  of  all  money  p*id 
out  l)y  them  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  any  immigrants 
within  four  years  after  their  arrival.  These  bills  were  not  g^vai 
favorable  consideration,  the  principal  opposition  coming  from  the 
commercial  organizations  of  the  country.  New  York  Senators  and 
Representatives,  however,  continued  to  introduce  bills  of  like  nature 
but  a  national  immigration  law  was  not  enacted  until  1882. 

»  92  U.  S..  259. 
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of  Congress."  The  report  alleged  that  each  year  there  were  thousands 
of  alien  paupers,  insane  persons,  and  idiots  landed  in  this  countr; 
who  became  a  burden  upon  the  States  where  they  happened  to  gain  i 
settlement;  that  many  of  these  were  assisted  to  emigrate  by  the 
oflicials  of  the.  country  from  which  they  came;  that  the  number  of 
persons  not  lawfully  entitled  to  land  in  the  United  States  who  came 
m  by  the  way  of  the  Canadian  frontier  was  large,  and  was  becoming 
a  serious  danger,  the  testimony  showing  that  in  many  instanoes  immi- 
grants coming  by  steamer  to  Quebec  had  within  forty-eight  hoars 
after  their  arrival  there  been  applicants  for  shelter  in  the  alms- 
houses of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  was  probably  the  first  time 
that  serious  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  of  overland  immi- 
gration. The  committee  also  declared  that  the  law  of  1882.  as  recaids 
the  excluding  of  convicts,  had  been  and  was  being  repeatedly  vidated 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  demanded  remedial  legislation,  and  that  the 
contract-labor  law  was  easy  to  violate  and  convictions  under  it  haid 
to  secure.  To  remedv  these  defects  the  committee  reconunended  that 
the  enforcement  of  all  acts  relating  to  tlie  regulation  of  immigration 
be  intrusted  solely  to  the  Federal  Government  rather  than  to  state 
authorities,  as  was  provided  under  the  la\y  of  1882.  The  committee 
praised  the  immigi*ant  of  the  past,  but  said  that  it  could  not  praise 
the  immigrant  then  coming.  The  idea  of  selection  was  emphasizd, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  "  the  time  had  come  to  draw  the  line  and  to 
select  the  good  from  the  bad,  because  the  country  could  not  properly 
assimilate  them.'' 

Besides  excluding  idiots,  paupers,  lunatics,  and  convicts,  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Ford  committee  added  to  the  excluded  classes  polygi- 
mists,  anarchists,  and  j^ersons  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  danger- 
ous contagious  disease.  The  provisions  of  the  contract-labor  lav 
were  also  incorporated  in  the  bill,  and  it  was  provided  that  anv 
person  found  in  the  United  States  having  come  contrary  to  law  shoulS 
bo  deported  within  two  years  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation 
company  bringing  him.  All  aliens  were  also  required  to  bring  t 
consular  certificate  of  emigration,  showing  that  they  were  not  among 
the  classes  excluded  by  the  United  Stales  law.  Congi'ess,  however. 
did  not  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Ford  committee. 

IMMIGRATION  COMMITTEES  ESTABLISHED. 

The  subject  of  immigration  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  interest- 
and  in  1881)  u  standing  Committee  on  Immigration  in  the  Senate 
and  a  Select  Committee  on  Tmmigi'ation  and  Naturalization  in  the 
House  were  established.  In  1890  these  committees  were  authorized 
jointly  (o  make  an  inquirv^  relative  to  immigration  and  to  investigate 
the  working  of  the  various  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States  relative  to  immigration. 

A'iirioiis  reports^  were  submitted,  and  the  conclusion  of  tlie  com- 
niitte(^  WHS  that  a  radical  change  in  the  inmfiigration  laws  was  not 
advisable,  although  it  had  been  found  that  throughout  the  coiuitij 

"  11.  H<*pt.  Xc.  'M\)'2.  rAHh  Conff..  2d  sess. 

''S.  Itt'pts.  Nos.  U'M)  and  lOun.  aud  II.  Kept.  No.  4048,  5l8t  Cong.,  1st  wss.: 
S.  I{<M't.  No.  21(r).  S.  Mis.  DtH'.  No  88,  and  11.  Repts.  Nos.  3472,  3807,  and  3S5T. 
51  St  0.m^.,  2d  sess. 
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there  existed  a  demand  for  a  Btricter  enforcement  of  the  inmiij 
laws.  During  1890  one  or  more  political  parties  in  23  Stat< 
demanded  additional  regulations  of  immigration. 

The  investigation  of  the  joint  committee  showed  that  large 
bers  of  immigrants  were  being  landed  every  year  in  violation 
law  of  1882,  the  chief  cause  of  which  was  the  divided  authorit 
Tided  for  the  execution  of  the  immigration  act.  The  contract 
law  was  found  to  be  generally  evaded.  The  bill  presented  ' 
committee  aimed  to  correct  faults  in  existing  law.  As  it  ws 
aented  it  received  rather  generiil  favor,  the  only  opposition  to  i1 
on  the  part  of  ultra -restrictionists,  who  tried  to  have  substit 
bill  which  raised  tlie  head  tax  from  50  cents  to  $1  and  provid 
a  thorough  consular  examination.  The  substitute  bill  was  de 
by  a  vote  of  207  to  41.  The  bill  of  the  committee  passed  the 
by  a  vote  of  125  to  48,  and  after  being  adopted  by  the  Senate  "w 
discussion  it  was  approved  on  March  3, 1891.<> 


THE  IMMIGRATION  LAW  OF  1891. 

This  law  provided  for  a  head  tax  of  50  cents,  as  was  also  pr 
in  the  law  of  1882,  the  head  tax  being  considered  merely  as  a 
of  raising  money  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  law.  F 
suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  diseas 
polygamists,  were  added  to  the  classes  excluded  by  the  act  oi 
ana  it  was  also  provided  that  "  assisted  persons,  unless  affirmj 
shown  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  excluded  class,"  sho 
debarred.  The  contract-labor  law  was  strengthened  by  proh: 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  by  promises  of  emplc 
through  advertisements  published  in  any  foreign  country,  and 

S^rtation  companies  were  forbidden  to  solicit  or  encourage  im: 
on.  Under  the  law  of  1891  the  office  of  superintendent  of  im: 
tion  was  authorized,  and  for  the  first  time  federal  control  of 
gration  was  completely  and  definitely  established.  United 
officials  exercising  the  functions  which  under  the  law  of  1882  ha 
delegated  to  the  States.  It  now  became  the  duty  of  the  commj 
offi^r  of  eveiy  vessel,  bringing  alien  immigrants  to  report 

Sroj)er  inspection  officials  the  name,  nationsHity,  last  residenc 
estination  of  all  such  aliens;  all  decisions  of  the  inspection  c 
refusing  any  alien  the  right  to  land  were  final  unless  appei 
taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  the  medical  examinat 
inunigrants  at  United  State»s  ports  was  to  be  made  by  surge 
the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service ;  and  for  the  first  t 
inspection  of  immigrants  on  the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexi 

grovided  for.    Another  provision  not  found  in  the  law  of  181 
dat  which  allowed  the  return  within  a  year  after  arrival  of  an; 
who  had  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law,  such 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation  company  or  person 
ing  such  alien  into  the  country. 

THE   INVE8TI0ATI0N8  OF   1892. 

Notwithstanding  the  new  law,  however,  the  question  of  immij 
continued  to  receive  attention  in  Congress.    This  law  was  ap] 

»26  Stat»  p.  1064. 
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opportunity  to  work,  than  to  admit  one  of  those  unruly  a^titon 
who  can  not  only  read  and  write,  but  delights  in  arousing  by  inflm- 
matory  speech  the  illiterate  and  peacefufiy  inclined  to  diaoonteDt' 
Those  classes  which  we  ought  to  exclude,  he  claimed,  should  be  1^ 
lated  against  directlv. 

Sections  of  the  bill  declaring  it  a  crime  for  an  alien  regularly  to 
come  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininfi^  work  from 
private  parties.  President  Clevelana  declared,  were  "  ifliberal,  dit 
row,  nnci  un-American,"  and,  besides,  he  said,  the  residents  of  thoe 
border  States  and  Territories  ^^have  separate  and  especial  interesb 
which  in  many  cat^es  make  an  interchange  of  labor  between  thdr 
people  and  their  alien  neighbors  most  important,  frequently  with  du 
advantage  largely  in  favor  of  our  citizens." 

On  ilarcli  3,  1897,  the  House  passed  the  bill  over  the  PiesidentV 
veto  by  a  vote  of  193  to  37,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  the  Senate,  and 
considering  the  close  vote  by  which  the  conference  report  wu 
adopted  by  the  Senate  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  it  could  have  bees 
passed  over  the  veto. 

In  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  the  bill  which  President  Cleveland 
vetoed  was  again  introduced  and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  45 
to  28.  but  the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  consider  it  bj  i 
vote  of  103  to  101. 

INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMBII8SIOX. 

By  an  act  of  June  18, 1898,  the  Industrial  CcHnmission  was  created 
Section  2  of  this  act  provided: 

Thnt  it  sli.ill  lie  tho  duty  of  this  commission  to  Investigate  questions  pertain- 
hi^  to  Inimi^rntion.  nnd  to  n'i>ort  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  leglslatlOD  ti 
it  may  deem  best  upon  these  subjects. 

Tho  final  report  of  this  commission  containing  recommendations 
relative  to  iinmi^^ration  le<rislation  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
Feln-uaiy  20,  1002.  and  shortly  afterwards  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  which  was  substantially  in  accord  with  the  recommend!- 
tions  made.  The  principal  object  of  the  bill  was  to  codify  in  concise 
form  all  immiirration  le^slation  before  enacted,  from  the  act  <rf 
iforch  3.  ISTr*.  to  the  act  of  1894.  and  to  arrange  the  lesrislation  in 
rcjnilar  order  and  sequence  according  to  the  various  specific  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

AVhon  the  Industrial  Commission  bill  was  before  the  House,  an 
amenchnont  was  added  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  all  persons 
over  15  who  were  unable  to  read  the  English  language  or  some  other 
lan^ruajre.  exceptinir  the  wife,  children  imder  18  years  of  age,  anJ 
parents  anil  grandparents  of  admissible  immigrants.  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  86  to  7.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  tlie  literacy  te<t  provision  the  bill  passed  the  House  May2T. 
100*2,  ]>r:i''tically  as  introduced,  but  the  Senate  did  not  act  upon  it 
until  the  following  session.  Besides  eliminating  the  educational  test 
and  raisinir  the  head  tax  from  $1  to  $2,  the  Senate  added  provisions 
making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  assist  in  the  unlawful  entry  or 
naturalization  of  alien  anarchists.  These  amendments  were  accepts 
by  the  Ilnuse.  Before  the  final  passa^  of  the  bill  a  provision  v«s 
added  providing  that  no  alien,  even  if  belonging  in  the  excluded 
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The  bill  as  amended  passed  the  Senate  May  23,  1906,  and  in  the 
House  was  referred  to  tne  Conmiittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation. This  conmiittee  recommended  the  sul^ititution  of  a  House 
bill  which,  however,  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
Senate.  The  head  tax  provision  was  the  same  and  the  additions 
to  the  excluded  classes  practically  so ;  a  literacy  test  similar  to  that 
of  the  Senate  was  also  included.  The  bill  as  originally  reported 
by  the  House  committee «  also  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  every 
adult  male  who  had  not  $25  in  his  possession,  and  every  female  him 
and  every  male  alien  under  16  years  not  possessed  of  $15,  provided 
that  $50  in  the  possession  of  the  head  of  a  family  would  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  amount  for  all  members  of  such  family,  except 
grown  sons. 

In  a  subsequent  bill  and  report,*  presented  June  11,  1906,  however, 
the  money  c[ualification  feature  was  omitted.  The  reports  of  the 
House  committee  were  accompanied  by  a  minority  report,  signed  by 
two  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Ruppert,  ooth  oi 
New  York,  in  which  the  increased  head  tax  and  the  educational  tejfi 
provisions  were  disagreed  to.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
bill  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  increased  head-tax  provision  and 
the  provision  for  a  literacy  test,  by  inserting  a  section  creating  the 
Immigration  Commission,  and  by  adopting  the  so-called  Littauer 
amendment,  which  provided  as  follows : 

That  an  ini  mi  grant  who  proves  that  he  is  seeking  admission  to  this  coontiy 
solely  to  avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  on  religious  or  political  gronnds,  for 
an  offense  of  a  political  character,  or  prosecution  involving  dan^r  of  pnnifili- 
ment,  or  danger  to  life  or  limb  on  account  of  religious  belief,  shall  not  be  de- 
ported because  of  want  of  means  or  the  probability  of  his  being  unable  to  earn 
a  livelihood. 

In  conference  between  the  two  Houses  the  Senate  receded  from  its 
provision  relative  to  a  literacy  test;  the  House  receded  from  the 
Littauer  amendment;  the  head-tax  provision  was  compromised  bv 
fixing  the  amount  at  $4,  instead  of  $5  as  provided  by  the  Senate  and 
$2  as  provided  by  the  House;  the  House  amendment  creating  the 
Immigration  Commission  was  agreed  to  with  an  amendment,  which 

Sroviaed  that  the  Commission  should  consist  of  three  Senators,  three 
lenibers  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  inste^id  of  two  Sen- 
ators, three  Members  of  the  House,  and  two  citizen  members,  as  was 
provided  in  the  House  amendment.  The  section  creating  the  Com- 
mission was  further  amended  in  conference  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  provision: 

♦  *  *  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  also  authorized.  In  the  name 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  call,  In  his  discretion,  an  intenwi- 
tional  conference,  to  assemble  at  such  point  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  to  send 
special  commissionerR  to  any  foreign  country,  for  the  purpose  of  resnilatioj;  by 
intcrnjitional  :i|Lrreement,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
the  I'liited  States,  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  the  United  States;  of  providing 
for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  examination  of  such  aUens  by  American 
consuls  or  other  otHcers  of  the  United  States  Government  at  the  ports  of  era- 
Ko,.ir«tion,  or  elsewhere;  of  securing  the  assistance  of  foreign  govemmeuts  in 
^wn  territories  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 

«r>l)tli  (Vmg.,  1st  sess.,  IT.  R.  17941  (H.  Kept.  No.  3021). 
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mpply  for  admiaBioii  under  bond,  the  board  shaU  not  enter  an  excluding  M*'^^  *** 
deciflion  asainst  tbe  alien  as  in  other  casee.  but  shall  make  a  special  '^  >>ob€: 
finding  of  fact  in  the  nremises  and  report  the  same,  including  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  medical  examiner,  to  the  inmiignition  officer  m  charpe, 
-who  shall  forward  the  report,  together  with  his  recommendation,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  lAbor,  through  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration.    (See  sees.  10  and  26  and  Rule  6.) 

If,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  conferred  by  law,  the  Secretary    Amount  of 
decides  to  admit  the  alien,  a  bond  will  be  reouired  in  an  amount  ^°<1; 
i^hich  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  five  hundred  dollars.    The  sureties    sureties  on 
thereto  shall  be  parties  of  known  and  ascertained  responsibility  and  ^°<i; 
approved  bythe  conmiisBioner  of  immijg;ration  or  immigration  officer 
in  charge.    The  bond  shall  be  executed  in  duplicate  on  forms  supplied    Bond  to  be  in 
by  the  bureau,  but  shall  not  be  accepted  until  landing  of  the  alien  under  duplicate; 
bond  is  authorised  by  the  department. 

If,  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  after  the    Procedure      u 
receipt  of  the  department's  authority  for  the  landing  of  an  alien  under  ^iSjnjf™**  '"^^ 
bond,  there  is  not  forthcoming  bond  with  acceptable  sureties,  that  fact,     ^^' 
and  all  otheni  that  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  matter,  shall  be 
reported  to  the  department,  with  request  for  instructions;   and  if  in 
any  such  case  the  former  decision  of  the  department  is  reversed,  the 
alien  shall  then  be  formally  rejected  by  the  board. 

RuLB  21.  JapaneBe  and  Korean  labcren. — ^The  following  rule  is  pro-  /apameM  and 
mulcted  for  the  jmrpose  <rf  giving  effect  to  an  executive  order  of  the  Korean  laborers: 
President  issued  on  March  14.  1907,  reading: 

"Whereas,  by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  the  immigration    Presidanf  • 
of  aliens  into  the  United  SUtes,'  approved  February  20,  1907^  when-Pj;^J^iJ^*"« 
ever  the  Flrasident  is  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign  ^v-    ™*™*'*' 
emment  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  anv  country  other  than  the  United 
States  or  to  any  insular  possession  oi  the  United  States  or  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  beinf  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to 
the  continental  territory  of  tne  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor 
conditions  therein,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President  to  refuse  to 
permit  such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the 
contin^ital  territwy  of  the  Unitea  States  from  such  country  or  from 
such  insular  possession  or  from  the  Canal  Zone; 

"And  whereas,  utkhi  sufficient  evidence  produced  before  me  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  I  am  satisfied  that  pass- 
ports issued  by  the  Government  of  Japan  to  citizens  of  that  country 
or  Korea  and  who  are  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  to  go  to  Mexico,  to 
Canada  and  to  Hawaii,  loe  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
holders  thereof  to  come  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States 
to  Uie  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein; 

"  I  hereby  order  that  such  citizens  of  Japan  or  Korea ,  to  wit :  Japanese 
or  Korean  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  who  have  received  pass- 
ports to  go  to  Mexico,  Canada  or  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom,  be 
refused  pennisBion  to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

''  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  take,  through  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  such  measures  and  to  make  and  enforce  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessarv  to  carry  this  order  into 
effect." 

(a)  Aliens  from  Japan  and  Korea  are  subject  to  the  general  immigra-  Subject  to  gen- 
tionlawB.  wjO^immlgmtlon 

(&)  Every  Japanese  or  Korean  laborer,  skilled  or  unskilled,  applying    Limited    paas- 
for  admission  at  a  seaport  or  at  a  land-border  port  of  the  United  States  ^^^  "*'**  ^y- 
and  having  in  his  possession  a  passport  issued  by  the  Government  of 
Japan,  entitling  him  to  proceea  only  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii, 
shall  DO  refused  admission. 

(e)  If  a  Japanese  or  Korean  laborer  applies  for  admission  and  pre-    presumptioni 
sents  no  passport,  it  shall  be  presumed  (1)  that  he  did  not  possess  when  conceming; 
he  departed  from  Japan  or  Korea  a  passport  entitling  him  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  he  aid  possess  at  that  time  a  passport 
limited  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii. 
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CHINESE  LEGISLATION. 


In  the  early  fifties,  when  the  Chinese  first  came  to  California  in 
any  considerable  numbers,  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
regarded  "with  admiration  and  pride"  these  "pictur^que  and  far- 
traveling  immigrants."  The  movement  developed  rapidly  and  sup- 
plied cheap  labor  for  the  construction  of  railways.  It  appears  that 
there  was  little  objection  to  their  coming  at  that  time,  but  later  when 
they  entered  the  mines  and  became  successful  competitors  of  white 
men  and  women  in  other  lines  of  work,  an  opposition  to  their  immi- 
gration arose  which  has  since  continued.  This  opposition  was  soon 
expressed  in  state  laws  for  the  suppression  of  such  immigration.  In 
1853  a  law  taxing  all  foreign  miners  was  enacted  in  CaRfomia,  but 
in  practice  such  tax  was  collected  only  from  the  Chinese.  In  1855 
California  imposed  a  tax  of  $55  upon  ever^  Chinese  immigrant,  and 
in  1858  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  all  Chinese  or  Mongolians  frwn 
entering  the  State,  unless  driven  on  shore  by  weather  or  some  acci- 
dent, in  wliich  case  it  was  provided  they  should  be  inmiediately  sent 
out  of  tlie  country.  In  1802  another  act  was  passed  providing' for  a 
head  tax  of  $2.50  upon  all  arriving  Mongolians  18  years  of  age  or 
over,  unless  they  were  engaged  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
sugar,  rice,  coffee,  or  tea.  These  difierent  state  laws  were  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  California.  In  the  same 
manner  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  passed  ordinances  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  the  Chinese.  Notwithstanding  adverse  decisions 
of  the  state  courts  California  persisted  in  attempts  to  repress  Chinese 
immigation,  but  linally  all  such  attempts  were  rendered  futile  by  the 
decision  of  tho  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  the  rejgulation  of 
immigration  Avas  a  subject  for  national  rather  than  state  legislation.* 

Even  before  this  decision,  however,  California  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  national  legislation  to  stop  Chinese  immigration. 


The  first  consideration  given  to  Chinese  immigration  in  Congress 
resulted  in  tlie  l-nv  of  18()2  prohibiting  the  coolie  trade,  which  has 


l;nitetl  States  v\:is  not  considered,  the  only  purpose  of  the  act  being 
to  prevent  American  vessels  from  carrj'ing  on  this  coolie  or  slave 
trade,  especially  between  China  and  the  West  Indies,  although  to 
some  ext(Mit  it  was  also  carried  on  with  South  American  ports. 


Tin:    UVKLINCJAMK    TREATY. 


Althon^^li  political  relations  of  the  United  States  with  China  date 
l)ack  to  the  year  1811,  the  fii^st  treaty  in  which  emigration  from  one 
country  to  the  other  was  considered  was  the  Burlingame  treaty,  pn)- 
claimed  July  2s,  18(>S.^  Sections  5  and  6  of  that  treaty  state  the 
position  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  rights  of  Chinese  in  this 
country.  The*  inherent  and  inalienable  riffht  of  man  to  change  his 
home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  f ree  migra- 

"  St'o  1 ».  TM  ;T.  » 10  Stat.,  p.  740. 
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tion  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  respectively,  i 
the  one  country  to  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  or  ti 
or  as  permanent  residents,  were  recognized,  but  "  any  other  tha: 
entirely  voluntary  emigration  "  was  reprobated.  By  the  Burling 
treaty  the  Unitea  Stat^  declared  that — 

Cbinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  In  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the 
inlvileges.  Immunities,  and  exemptions  In  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as 
there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

The  right  of  naturalization  was,  however,  denied  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  in  this  treaty 
not  popular  in  the  Pacific  States,  and  these  States  continued  1 
efforts  to  secure  legislation  restricting  the  further  immigratio: 
the  Chinese. 

In  1872  the  legislature  of  California  had  instructed  their  "Ri 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  urge  the  making  of  a  new  treaty  with  C 
jnroviding  for  the  exclusion  of  cerrtain  Chinese  subjects,  and  the 
tinued  agitation  finallv  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  M 
8.  1875.  Besides  pronibiting  the  importation  of  women,  espec 
Chinese  women,  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  the  immigrs 
of  convicts,  the  principal  provision  of  the  act  of  1875  was  thai 
transporting  into  the  United  States  of  any  subject  of  China,  Ja 
or  any  oriental  country,  without  their  free  and  voluntary  consent 
the  purpjose  of  holding  them  to  a  term  of  service,  was  to  be  puni 
by  imprisormient  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  by  a  fine  nol 
ceeding  $2,000.  It  further  provided  that  any  person  attemptin 
contract  in  this  manner  to  supply  coolie  labor  to  another  shoul 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
year  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

CONGRESSIONAL    INQUIRY    OF   1876-77. 

On  February  27,  1877,  the  report «  of  the  joint  special  comm 
flent  to  California  to  study  the  (j^uestion  was  submitted  to  Cong 
The  committee  as  appointed  consisted  of  Messrs.  Morton,  of  Indi 
Meade,  of  New  York,  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  Cooper,  of 
York,  and  Sargent  and  Piper,  of  California.  Because  oi  sickness 
resignations  the  final  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Sari 
and  Mr.  Piper.  This  report  was  a  violent  denunciation  or 
Chinese  as  a  class  on  the  part  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  finally  k 
the  passage  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  law.  Congress  took  no  in 
diate  action  on  this  report,  but  from  that  time  on  protests  and 
looking  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  were  constantly  being  introd 
and  considered  in  Congress. 

In  1879  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  limiting  to  15  the  nur 
of  Chinese  who  could  come  into  the  United  States  upon  any 
vessel.  It  was  argued  against  this  bill  that  it  would  abrogate 
provisions  of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  After  being  amended  by  j 
ms  a  provision  for  the  abrogation  of  articles  5  and  6  of  that  tn 
which  gave  to  the  Chinaman  all  privileges  enjoyed  by  "  citizen 
subjects  of  the  most-favored  nations,"  the  bill  passed  the  H 
January  28,  1879,  by  a  vote  of  155  to  72,  and  on  Febniary  1 

«  S.  Kept.  No.  689,  44tli  Cong.,  2(1  sess. 
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passed  the  Senate  hj  a  small  majority.  On  March  1, 1879,  President 
Hayes  returned  it  with  his  veto,^  declaring  that  history  gave  no  other 
instance  where  a  treaty  had  been  abrogated  by  Congress  and  that  it 
was  not  competent  to  modify  a  treaty  by  cutting  out  certain  sections, 
and  even  if  it  were  constitutional,  seemg  that  China  would  prob- 
ably assent  willingly  to  such  a  modification,  he  thought  it  better 
policy  to  wait  for  the  proper  course  of  diplomatic  negotiations. 

THE    CHINESE    TBEATY    OF    18S0. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  and  negotiations  weie 
almost  immediately  entered  into  for  a  change  in  the  treaty.  On 
November  17,  1880,  a  treaty  somewhat  as  desired  by  the  Pacific  coast 
was  concluded,^  the  article  relating  to  the  limitation  and  suspension 
of  Chinese  immigration  into  the  United  States  being  as  follows: 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  cominf 
of  ChiiicHO  laborers  to  the  Vnlted  States,  or  their  residence  therein,  affects  or 
threatens  to  affect  the  interests  of  that  country-,  or  to  endanger  the  good  order 
of  the  said  country,  or  of  any  locality  within  the  territory  thereof,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cliina  a;jn:eos  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  regulate, 
limit,  or  suspend  such  coming  or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it 
The  Ilniitatiun  or  Hfisi)ension  sliall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  apply  only  to  Chinew 
who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  other  classes  not  being  Included 
in  the  limitations.  I^egislation  taken  in  regard  to  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of 
such  a  character  only  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  regulation*  limitation,  cr 
suspension  of  Immigration,  and  immigrants  shall  not  be  subject  to  persooal 
maltreatment  or  abuse. 

THK    CIIIXKSK-EXCLrSION    LAW    OF    1^82. 

After  the  treaty  of  1880  was  concluded  a  bill  to  execute  certain 
stipulations  contained  therein  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House,' 
As  this  bill  went  to  the  President  for  approval  it  provided  that 
within  ninety  days  after  its  passage,  and  until  twenty  years  the^^ 
after,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  should  be  suspended.     Excep- 
tion was  made  to  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States 
on  November  17,  1880,  and  those  who  should  come  before  the  act 
went  into  eiTect.     Also  a  complete  system  of  registration,  certifica- 
tion anrl  identification  was  provided.     Skilled  Chinese  laborers  were 
specifically  among  those  excluded,  and  all  state  or  United  States 
courts  were  denied  the  right  to  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship.    On 
April  4.  1SS2.  T^resident  Arthur  returned  the  bill  with  his  veto/ his 
principal  reason  for  refusing  to  sign  it  being  that  the  passage  of  an 
act  prohibiting  immigration  for  twenty  years  was  an  unreasonable 
suspension  of  immigration  and  consequently  a  breach  of  the  treaty. 
The  features  relating  to  registration  he  also  claimed  served  no  good 
purpose.     Subsequently  a  modified  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  and, 
although  containing  some  of  the  provisions  olDJectionable  to  the  Prerf- 
(lent,  he  ap])i-ove(l  it  on  May  (5,  1882/     This  law  provided  that  all 
inunigrntion  of  Chinese  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

'MI.  Kx.  Doc.  No.  H)L'.  4ntb  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

^'SJ.  Slut.,  p.  .vjij.    Sc(?  i»p.  7S3  luid  784  of  this  volume. 

'■  S.  71.  -17111  (Vmj;..  Jst  soss. 

''  Kx.  iKK*.  No.  14S,  47tli  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

•  -J-J  Stat.,  p.  58.     See  pp.  785-788  of  this  volume. 
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THE    CHINESE- EXCLUSION    LAW    OF    1884. 

he  next  Congress  there  were  several  bills  introduced  amending 
3t  of  1882.  One  of  these,  that  of  Mr.  Henley,*  of  California, 
jported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

law  had  been  intended,  by  its  originators,  to  exclude  Chinese 
rs,  but  it  had  failed  to  do  this  and  required  revision  to  con- 
to  the  intent  of  its  f ramers.  To  substantiate  this  view,  the 
ittee  cited  the  case  decided  by  Justices  Lowell  and  Nelson, 

United  States  circuit  court  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  Chinese 
r,  bom  on  the  island  of  Hongkong  after  its  cession  to  Great 
n,  was  held  not  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  To 
a  similar  situation  the  act  was  extended  to  all  Chinese,  subjects 
atever  country.^  To  prt.7ent  evasions  of  the  law  through  the 
ible  interpretations  or  words  'merchants'  and  *  travelers,'  to- 
•  with  the  notorious  capabilities  of  the  lower  classes  of  Chinese 
jrjury,"  the  certificates  of  the  exempt  classes  were  made  more 
ate,  and  the  word  "merchant"  was  defined  to  exclude  huck- 
peddlers,  and  fishermen.  The  certificates  were  made  the  only 
ice  admissible  to  establish  a  right  to  reenter.  These  certificate 
ad  to  be  verified  by  the  United  States  diplomatic  officer  at  the 
f  departure. 

attempts  to  make  the  bill  less  severe  were  futile,  and  it  passed 
3use  by  a  vote  of  184  to  12 ;  not  voting,  125.  The  Senate  passed 
a  vote  of  43  to  12;  not  voting,  21.    It  was  approved  July  5, 

THE    CHINESE    TREATY    OF    1888. 

[886  China  of  her  own  accord  proposed  to  prohibit  the  emigra- 
f  her  laborers  to  the  United  States,  and  also  to  prohibit  the 
;  of  any  laborers  who  had  gone  back  to  China.  She  asked  that 
ations  be  entered  into  for  a  treaty  embodying  such  provisions, 
a  treaty  was  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
)untries  on  March  12, 1888. 

f  treaty  as  signed  provided  that  Chinese  laborers  should  be 
led  for  twenty  years.  No  Chinese  laborer  returning  to  China 
)  be  allowed  to  reenter  the  United  States  unless  he  left  a  wife, 
or  parent,  or  property  to  the  value  of  $1,000.  To  avail  himself 
3  right  he  haa  to  return  within  a  year.  Chinese  subjects  other 
laborers  had  to  obtain  certificates  of  identification  from  con- 
representatives  of  the  United  States  at  ports  of  departure.  As 
5  earlier  treaty,  the  Chinaman  lawfully  residing  here  was 
id  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  most-favored  nations. 
y  the  indemnity  mud  of  $276,619.75  which  was  asked  for  losses 
ijuries  suffered  by  the  Chinese  in  various  anti-Chinese  riots  in 
icific  coast  States  was  included.  Before  ratifying  it  the  Senate 
ed  two  articles  of  the  treaty.  By  the  first,  all  Chinese  laborers 
en  in  the  United  States,  but  who  held  return  certificates  under 
ig  laws,  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  The  other  required 
issession  of  the  certificate  of  identification  to  insure  entry. 

THE    CHINESE-EXCLUSION    LAW    OF    1888. 

)ecting  an  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  China,  the 
B  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  on  July  15, 1888,  repor 

«H.  R,  1798  (H.  Rapt.  No.  614).  48tli  Cong.,  lat  ^eaa. 
^23  Stat  p.  115.    See  pp.  785-788  of  tbU  vol\m«. 
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bill «  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  just  ratified.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  August  8,  and  by  the  House  August  20,  1888,  and  was  approved 
September  13,  1888.» 

No  ratification  of  the  treaty  followed,  however,  and  (Hi  receipt  of 
unofficial  reports  that  China  had  rejected  it.  Congress  passed  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  coming  to  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers.' 
jPresident  Cleveland  withheld  his  approval  of  the  bill  for  some  time, 
but  fixvallvj  on  the  refusal  of  China  to  ratify  the  treaty  unless  the 
term  of  years  was  made  shorter,  and  other  conditions  were  changed, 
on  October  1,  1888,  he  signed  it.*  In  his  message  accompanying  tiie 
approval  President  Cleveland  justified  his  action,  claiming  ftit 
Chma's  delay  was  a  breach  of  the  existing  treaty,  and  such  a  opeadi 
as  justified  Congress  in  legislatively  dealing  with  the  matter.  He  rec- 
ommended the  payment  of  the  indemnity  provided  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  and  he  also  recommended  that  the  act  should  not  apply  to 
Chinese  already  on  their  way.  The  indemnity  was  paid,  but  the 
recommendation  respecting  those  on  the  way  was  not  heeded. 

CHINESE    LEXSISLATION    OF    1892. 

On  December  10, 1891,  Senator  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  introduced  a  bill' 
providing  that  the  act  of  Mav  G,  1882,  shouldT)e  continued  in  force 
lor  another  ten  vears.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1802.  liepresentative  Gearv,  of  California,  reported  a  bill' 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  coming  oi  Chinese  persons,  except  diplo- 
matists, to  the  United  States.  All  Chinese  in  the  United  States  were 
to  bo  oblijir^Hl  to  take  out  certificates,  so  that  the  authorities  could  know 
their  whereabouts.  Failure  to  procure  this  certificate  meant  depo^ 
tation.  The  Senate  bill  was  not  favored  in  the  House  and  the  more 
stringent  Geary  bill  wa?  passed  on  April  4,  1892.  When  it  went  to 
the  Senate  the  Dolph  bill  was  substituted  and  a  conference  adred 
for.  The  report  of  the  conference  committee  was  finally  adopted  and 
the  resulting  bill  was  approved  the  day  before  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  law.^  The  law  of  1802  contained  part  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  part  of  those  of  the  House  bill.  By  its  terms  all 
existing  laws  were  continued  in  force  for  ten  years/  All  Chinese 
laborers  within  the  United  States  were  required  to  secure  certificates 
within  one  year,  and  if  any  was  found  without  such  certificate  he  was 
to  be  liable  to  deportation. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  act  certain  Chinese  persons  employed 
three  prominent  attornej^s  to  render  an  opinion  upon  the  constltn- 
tionality  of  the  law  as  a  whole.  Each  of  these  attorneys  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  but  on  May  15, 1893. 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  it  constitutional.  Having  relied  upon 
the  opinions  of  their  attorneys  the  Chinese  did  not  register.  Wncn 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  rendered  the  year  provided 
by  the  statute  for  certification  was  ended,  and  there  were  some  90.000 
unregistered   Chinamen    in   the  country,  all  liable  to   deportation. 

'S.  :\:\oi,  r»Oth  Cmv^..  1st  soss. 

'^•J")  Smr.,  I).  470.    S«»e  pp.  788-701  of  this  volume. 

'II.  n.  11330.  Wth  Cong..  Ist  soss. 

<'25  Stat.,  p.  r»04. 

'S.  r»4n.  r>2d  ronjr..  1st  sess. 

f  U.  R.  01S5.  52(1  Cong.,  1st  Bess. 

ff  27  Stat.,  p.  25.    See  pp.  791-71M  of  this  TOlome. 
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After  considering  the  matter  and  seeing  that  it  would  cost  more 
$6,000,000  to  deport  them,  Congress  decided  it  would  be  more 
and   economical   to  extend   the   period   for   obtaining   ccrtifi 
Accordingly  a  law  was  passed,  and  approved  on  November  8, 
granting  an  additional  six  months  for  the  taking  out  of  certific 

THE    CHINESE    TREATY    OF    1894. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  these  acts  China  asked  for  the 
ing  of  negotiations  looking  to  a  new  treaty.  Negotiations  wen 
oessfui,  and  on  December  8,  1894,  a  treaty  was  proclaimed.'' 
provided  for  the  exclusion  of  all  Chinese  laborers  for  a  term  c 
years.  Those  going  back  to  China  were  allowed  to  return  here 
viding  they  had  a  wife,  child,  or  parent,  or  property  worth  i 
somewhere  in  the  United  States.  Kegistration  was  still  requirec 
practically  covered  the  same  grounds  as  existing  legislation,  e 
that  the  act  of  October  1, 1888,  refusing  to  Chinese  laborers  the 
to  return,  was  repealed. 

After  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  on  July  7, 1898,  Chinese  imn 
tion  to  these  islands  was  declared  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  ( 
United  States.*^  On  April  30, 1900,  provision  was  made  for  the  ; 
tering  of  all  the  Chinese  in  these  islands,  and  Chinese  living 
were  forbidden  to  enter  continental  United  States.'^ 

THE    CHINESE-EXCLUSION    LAW    OF    1902. 

As  the  time  came  for  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  exclusion  pro 
by  the  act  of  1892  interest  in  the  exclusion  laws  again  became  in 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  convention  held  in  San  Frai 
on  November  22,  1901,  and  composed  of  more  than  1,000  reprej 
tives  of  county  supervisors,  city  councils,  and  trade,  commcrcia 
civic  or^nizations,  declared  for  a  continuance  of  the  exclusion  ] 

A  Chinese  minister,  in  a  letter  ^^  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
December  10,  1901,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  t 
States,  ^'urging  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  involved  mc 
harmony  with  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  Governments." 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1902,  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon, 
duced  a  bill  ^  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  into  the  United  f 
and  regulating  tneir  residence  within  her  territories.  A  simils 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Kahn,  of  California.  On  I 
26,  1902,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  Mr.  Kahn 
with  a  substitute.^  Several  provisions  of  tlie  bill  were  sti 
out  because  they  were  considered  unconstitutional.    The  comi 

S reposed  excluding  all  Chinese  laborers,  but  wanted  to  {\voi< 
iscourtesy  or  annoyance  to  anv  genuine  merchants,  students 
on  the  ground  that  this  attitude  was  necessary  in  the  intere 
commerce  with  China.  It  also  struck  out  a  clauj^e  forbiddin 
employment  of  Chinese  on  ships  carrying  the  American  flag  c 

«28  Stat.,  p.  7.    See  pp.  704  and  705  of  tills  voluui(\ 

»  28  Stat.,  p.  1210. 

<^  See  p.  705. 

'The  memorial  of  this  convention,  also  the  arguments  of  the  Anierion 
eration  of  Labor,  entitled  "  Meat  vs.  Rice,"  are  found  in  S.  Vov.  No.  lol 
Cong.,  Ist  sesa 

•  S.  Doc.  No.  162,  57th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

/  S.  2060  (S.  Rept.  No.  776)  and  H.  Kept.  No.  0.'i30.  27th  Cong.,  1st  se 

#H.  B.  18081  (H.  Rept.  No.  1231),  57th  Cong.,  1st  seas. 
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Pacific  Ocean,  because  of  the  injury  that  would  accrue  to  Americio 
shipping.  Following  in  the  main  the  committee's  reconunendatioBS, 
the  bill  passed  the  House.  The  clause  relating  to  seamen,  however, 
was  restored  and  all  laws  were  extended  to  the  insular  possessions. 

In  the  Senate  the  Mitchell  and  Kahn  bills  were  considered  too 
severe,  and  before  passing  that  body  they  were  amended  by  providing 
that  all  existing  laws  be  reenacted,  to  continue  in  force  until  a  new 
treaty  should  be  negotiated.  As  amended  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  76  to  1 ;  not  voting,  11.  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massacnusetts,  who  ca* 
the  single  opposing  vote,  still  upheld  his  early  position  that  he  could 
not  support  legislation  which  discriminated  aganist  race.  The  Hou» 
refused  to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  but  the  report 
of  the  conference  Avas  adopted  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  April 
28.    The  President  approved  it  April  29,  1902.« 

THE    CHINESE-EXCLUSION    LAW    OF    1904. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  China  to  continue  the  treaty  of  1894  aftef 
1904,  on  April  27,  1904,*  Congress  a^in  reenacted,  extending  and 
continuing,  without  modification,  limitation,  or  condition,  allla^ 
then  in  force  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  treaty 
obligations. 

By  the  act  of  1904  all  existing  le^slation  was  continued  in  f  rce 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  All  legislation  was  extended  to  the 
insular  possessions,  and  Chinese  immigration  from  these  islands  to  tne 
United  States,  or  Jrom  one  island  group  to  another,  was  prohibited, 
although  moving  from  island  to  island  oi  the  same  group  was  allowed. 
Certificates  of  residence  were  also  required  in  the  insular  possessions 
The  law  of  1904  is  still  in  force. 

During^  1006  the  question  of  Japanese  immi^ation  became  aciite, 
and  the  JPacific  States  demanded  exclusion  legislation  for  the  Jap- 
anese of  the  same  sort  as  existed  for  the  Chinese.  This  was  finally 
settled  in  the  passport  provision  inserted  in  the  immi^ation  law  of 
February  t20, 1907/'  This  provision  authorized  the  President  to  refuse 
admission  to  any  aliens  making  use  of  passports  to  the  insular  pos- 
sessions, the  Canal  Zone,  or  any  countrjr  other  than  the  United  States, 
to  gain  admission  to  the  continental  United  States.  The  President  in 
his  proclamation  of  March  14,  lOOT,**  availed  himself  of  this  provL*ion 
and  excluded  "Japanese  or  Korean  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  who 
have  received  passports  to  go  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii,  and 
come  therefrom."  To  give  this  full  force,  an  understanding  witi 
Japan  was  reached  that  the  existing  policy  of  discouraging  the  emi- 
gration of  her  subjects  to  this  country  should  be  continued.  This 
agreement,  by  which  the  two  Governments  cooperate  to  secure  aD 
effective  enforcement  of  the  regulation — 

contemplates  that  the  Japanese  Government  shaU  issue  passports  to  continentil 
TTnitod  States  only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  nonlaborers,  or  are  laborer? 
who,  in  coming  to  the  continent,  seek  to  resume  a  formerly  acquired  domlciJt 
to  Join  a  parent,  wife,  or  children  residing  there,  or  to  assume  active  contrw 
of  ail  already  i>ossossih1  interest  in  a  farming  enterprise  in  this  country/ 


'^'{2  Stat.,  pt.  1.  J).  170.     See  pp.  71X5  and  797  of  this  volume. 

'^•ia  Slat.,  p.  4*JS.     Se<^  pp.  7im  and  707  of  this  volume. 

'■  See  i».  7:J2. 

^'  Se<^  pi>.  757  and  758. 
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For  the  complete  report  on  steerage  legislation  see  Reports  of  the 

Immigration  Commissioni  vol.  39. 
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STEEKAGE  LEGISLATION,  ISlf)  TO  1908. 


Tho  Tmmipration  Commission's  review  of  steerage  l^slati 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  deals  with  steerage  conditio: 
(he  laws  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  regulatii 
carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea  since  1819,  when  th 
United  States  law  upon  the  subject  was  enacted.  Three  d 
periods  of  time  are  covered,  as  follows: 

The  period  of  the  sailing  vessel,  1819  to  1865. 

The  period  of  transition  from  sail  to  steam,  1866  to  1872. 

The  period  of  the  steiimship,  1873  to  1908. 

In  addition  to  the  text  and  a  discussion  of  the  various  United 
steerage  laws  enacted  from  1819  to  1908,  the  review  shows 
the  development  of  passenger  legislation  in  other  countries,  to 
with  the  present  laws  of  Great  Britain,  (Jermany,  and  Italy  up 
subject. 

PERIOD    OF   THE   SAILING   VESSEL,    1819    TO    1866. 

Prior  to  the  year  1819  there  were  no  United  States  laws  gov 
or  regulating  in  any  manner  ocean  passenger  traffic,  either 
from  or  coming  to  American  ports.  As  a  result  abuses  wer 
mitted  and  practiced  on  transporting  vessels  that  caused  di 
disease,  and  death,  especially  among  emigrants  bound  for  An 
From  the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  population  from  Eur 
the  New  World,  suffering  and  death  were  common  on  emigrant 
Among  the  earlier  instances  recorded  was  that  of  3,000  Pa 
forwarded  in  1710  by  England  to  New  York,  470  of  whom  d 
the  voyage,  and  250  soon  after  their  arrival,  of  ship  fever.  Tl 
also  a  gruesome  account  given  by  a  Moravian  missionary  to  t 
dians  of  experiences  on  a  ship  wliich  sailed  in  1781  for  Americi 
Rotterdam  with  156  emigrants.  She  was  bound  for  Philad 
via  Falmouth.  After  delaying  her  departure  from  the  first  p< 
three  weeks,  she  stayed  for  an  equal  period  at  Falmoutl 
although  victualed  in  the  beginning  of  her  voyage  for  only 
weeks,  no  fresh  supplies  were  taken  on  board.  When  she  had  l 
sea  eight  weeks,  the  passengers  were  put  on  short  allowance,  an 
ing  the  last  four  weeks  of  their  journey  they  were  unable  to 
bread.  Finally,  they  were  paying  18  pence  for  a  rat,  and  6  per 
a  mouse,  to  such  extremities  had  they  been  reduced. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  the  emigration  movemeni 
Europe  to  the  United  States  was  small.  It  is  estimated  thai 
1784  to  1794  the  yearly  immigration  averaged  about  4,000,  an 
from  1794  to  1810  it  was  not  more  than  6,000.  Unfriendlj 
tions  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  j 
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decreased  the  movement  from  1810  to  1816,  but  soon  after  the  dec- 
laration of  peace  an  unprecedented  emigration  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  occurred.  It  is  estimate  that  no  less  than  20^ 
persons  arrived  in  1817.®  It  was  this  great  and  sudden  increase, 
coming  upon  a  class  of  vessels  totally  unfit  for  such  service  under 
normal  conditions  and  completely  unrestricted  by  any  law  on  this 
side,  that  was  responsible  for  the  indescribable  suffering  and  mor- 
tality. Upon  the  increased  demand  for  transportation  to  the  United 
States  following  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  England,  many  ▼»- 
sels  which  had  originally  been  constructed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  freight  were  hurriedly  transformed  into  emigrant  pts- 
aenger  vessels,  that  they  mi^t  enjoy  some  of  the  profits  of  a  business 
that  had  become  lucrative.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  exces- 
sive overcrowding  was  practiced  on  au  vessels,  rendered  the  oonditioo 
of  emigrants  at  sea  almost  unbearable.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  these  vessels  would  be  volimtarily  transformed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  sacrifice  carrying  capacity  for  the  sake  of  malfing  them  reasonaUT 

habitable. 

ACT  or  1S19.* 

Probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  legislative  interference  of 
1819  was  the  reports  of  the  suffering  and  privation  to  which  emi- 
grants had  been  subjected  on  board  ship  during  the  years  followiDg 
the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  especially  during 
1817  and  1818. 

The  law  which  was  approved  March  2,  1819,  contained  provisions 
intended  to  regulate  the  number  of  i^assengers  to  be  carried  on  eaoh 
vessel  and  to  provide  for  the  sufficient  and  proper  victualing  of  each 
vessel.  By  this  act  each  ship  was  limited  to  carry  only  two  passen- 
gers to  every  5  tons  "  of  such  ship  or  vessers  weight ;  "  but  the  sliii»'> 
s(  crew  was  not  included  in  this  count.  Each  ship  or  vessel  leaving  an 
American  port  was  to  have  on  board  for  each  passenger  carried  60 
gallons  of  water,  1  gallon  of  vinegar,  100  pounds  of  salted  provisions 
and  100  pounds  of  whoh^sonie  ship  bread.  At  the  port  of  landing  in 
the  United  States  a  full  and  complete  report  or  manifest  was  to  be 
made  to  the  customs  authorities  by  the  ship's  officer,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  ])assengers  carried,  together  with  their  names,  sexes,  ages,  and 
occupations.  This  provision  of  the  law  marked  the  beginning  of  sta- 
tistics relative  to  inmiigration  to  the  United  States. 

For  twenty-seven  years  this  law  was  in  effect,  but  just  how  much 
good  resulted  from  its  operation  and  what  real  benefit  it  conferred 
on  the  emigrant  passenger  are  matters  of  doubt     Certain  it  is  that 
the  chief  object  sought  by  its  advocates  in  Congress,  namely,  "a  se- 
curity of  comfort  and  convenience,"  was  not  realized  in  any  appK^    , 
ciablo  degree.     Eliminating  for  the  time  being  such  veaeds  as  left   | 
United  States  ports  with  passengers  for  Europe,  and  OODsidjarillglid^  j 
such  as  brought  passengers  to  this  country,  it  will  be  MMjttifttipi'J 
benefit  to  the  individual  emigi'ant  resulting  from  the  < 
law  amounted  to  little.     By  the  limiting  or  the  nOBlh 
according  to  the  total  tonnage  of  the  ship  rather  tb" 
tonnage  capacity  of  the  steerage,  the  emigrant  wai 

aT'nItcKl  states  Hiiroau  of  Statlstlca     "  Immigratioil  i 
1S2()  to  1903."  p.  1. 
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the  matter  of  space  as  before.  A  ship  of  1,000  tons,  with  a  s 
of  only  500  tons,  mi^ht  accommodate  within  the  latter  space 
than  400  persons,  and  as  there  was  no  provision  that  this  space 
be  free  of  objectionable  cargo,  the  individual  was  subjectea  to 
inconveniences  in  this  regard  without  violation  of  the  letter 
law.  It  is  hard  to  see,  moreover,  what  particular  benefit  resu 
immigrants  from  the  provisions  of  the  section  relating  to  the  i 
of  food  supplies  to  be  carried.  These  provisions  concerned  on 
sels  sailing  from  United  States  ports,  and  so  did  not  com] 
proper  victualing  of  vessels  coming  to  this  country  with  pasi 
&orforei^  ports. 

In  sunmiing  up  the  efFects  of  the  law  of  1819  it  may  be  sa 
(1)  it  protected  passengers  on  ships  leaving  this  country  for  I 
but  not  those  leaving  Europe  for  this  country,  from  danger  oi 
by  starvation;  (2)  it  restricted  somewhat  the  number  oi  pasi 
on  all  vessels,  either  coming  or  going;  (3)  it  laid  the  foimdatior 
data  which  have  since  been  collected  with  regard  to  immigrati( 
the  United  States.  During  the  earlier  operation  of  this  law  i 
practically  alone,  only  one  other  country  naving  legislated  on  t 
ject.  England  preceded  the  United  States  by  ten  years  in  the 
of  enacting  passenger  legislation,  having  passed  a  law  upc 
subject  in  1809.  The  jEp^eat  majority  of  immigrants  to  the 
States  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  embarked  at  '. 
ports,  and  these  were  aiForded  some  protection  by  the  British  Ii 
that  such  protection,  as  well  as  the  protection  insured  by  the 
States  law  after  1819,  was  inadeauate  is  shown  by  the  gr 
records  of  steerage  experiences  in  tnose  days. 

ACT  OF  1847. 

In  the  United  States,  no  legislation  i-elative  to  the  carriage 
sengers  at  sea  was  enacted  between  1819  and  1847.    In  the 
year.  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  February  22,  entitle 
act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant  vessels." 
law  superseded  that  of  1819  hy  changing  all  of  its  provisions 
the  one  regulating  the  victualing  of  ships,  which  remained  th 
as  in  the  old  law.    The  new  law  contained  several  innovate 
tended  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  steerage  passengers.    Theon 
it  was  a  step  toward  a  much-needed  reform  in  the  conditio 
der   which   emigrants   were   carried  at  sea,  for  by  its  pro 
the   long-existent    evil    of   overcrowding   was   in    part   mit 
Nevertheless,  the  period  of  about  fifteen  months  during 
fhe  law  was  in  force  was  one  of  the  most  distressing 
Mstory  of  European  emigration  to  the  New  World.    The 
famine  in  Ireland  occurred  in  the  year  1847,  and  in  conse 
^  there  was  a  great  increase  in  emigration  from  that  country,  as 
^  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.    During  the  first  six  i 
'  ^  18i7  a  total  of  174.018  emigrants  sailed  from  British  ports 
TtM]  fu^*am  »nA   Kritiflih  colonies  in  North  America.    Of 

"Huted  States  and  72,281  to  the  : 
■Ha.    During  the  whole  of  tl 
Tking  at  British  ports 
^orth  America^  nun 
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according  to  Hon.  A.  Dudley  Mann,  82^89  and  43,4S9,  respectivdj^ 
a  total  of  125,728.^  The  same  authority  also  states  that  of  the  lum- 
ber leaving  British  ports  for  the  United  States  during  the  six  mondB 
of  1847  referred  to,  75,000  were  from  Ireland.  It  is  probable  (hi 
the  Irish  element  in  the  emigration  to  Canada  during  the  period  mi 
relatively  as  large. 

It  was  impossible  to  accommodate  the  large  and  sudden  incras 
of  emigration  on  ships  regularly  en^ged  in  the  traffic,  and  as  i 
result  many  vessels  unfit  for  the  carnage  of  passengers  were  htsdk 
transformed  and  pressed  into  service.  This  was  particularly  tmew 
the  situation  in  Ireland,  where  the  numbers  who  fled  from  ftmiu 
were  too  great  to  permit  of  their  moving  in  the  accustomed  chaimds 
of  emigration.  In  the  report  referred  to^  Mr.  Mann  states  that  vhik 
previously  about  95  per  cent  of  all  British  eminants  had  embtrked 
at  Liverpool,  during  the  first  six  months  of  18«  the  proportion  d^ 
creased  nearly  one-third,  due  to  the  augmentation  of  direct  mtercoone 
between  Irish  and  American  ports. 

Famine-stricken  Ireland  was  also  fever  ridden.  Habits  of  life 
under  the  stress  of  famine  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  spretd  of 
the  disease,  which  was  carried  aboard  ship,  where,  in  the  overcrowded 
and  poorly  ventilated  steerage  quarters,  thousands  died  of  ship 
fever  and  thousands  more  survived  the  voyage  only  to  die  aftff 
landing  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Bad  as  were  conditions  on  ships  sailing  to  United  States  ports,  od 
ships  bound  to  Canada  they  were  even  worse.  Thousands  of  Irii 
and  other  British  emigrants  died  during  the  voyage  to  Canada,  tnd 
at  Grosse  Island,  near  Quebec,  where  the  Can  Jj^n  quarantine  f^- 
tion  was  located,  as  many  as  7,000  emigrant^^^^shed  from  ship 
fever  and  cliolera  in  1847  alone.^ 

ACT  OF  1848. 

Of  all  the  passenger  laws  enacted  by  the  Unll^^States  that  of 
February  22, 1847,  was  by  far  the  shortest  lived,  for^^May  17, 1848, 
it  was  superseded  by  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  yflBlation  of  pas- 
senger vessels,  and  for  other  purposes."  Humanitanan  reasons,  of 
course,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  but  there  is  no  doubt  dut 
commercial  interests  had  something  to  do  with  certain  changes  in- 
corporated in  it.  Two  systems  for  regulating  the  distribution  of  pts- 
sengei's,  or  rather  the  apportionment  of  them,  have  already  been 
under  consideration.  The  first,  provided  in  the  law  of  1819,  grada- 
ated  the  number  to  be  received  by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  tfie 
second,  specified  in  the  hnv  of  1847,  provided  for  a  certain  allotment 
of  superficial  or  square  feet  of  deck  space  per  passenger,  but  also 
limited  the  nnmlx?r  of  passi»ngers  accordmg  to  the  tonnage  of  theship< 

The  United  States,  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1848,  for  the 
first  time  required  all  passenger-carrying  vessels  arriving  at  or 
leaving  American  ports  to  have  on  board  at  the  last  port  of  departure 
the  prescribed  amount  and  kind  of  food.  By  providing  for  a  coddttf 
range  for  the  use  of  steerage  passengers,  the  ran^  to  be  built  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  carried,  and  by  authorizing  the  captain  to 

<>  SicknesR  nnd  mortality  on   board  omi^ant  ships.     (Senate  Reports,  3U 
ConK..  iKt  Kcss.,  Rep.  Com.  No.  3R6,  p.  39.) 

^  The  St.  Lawrence  Klver,  by  George  Waldo  Browne. 
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of  wmmnt  of  mmtti  to  an  officer  of  the  Immjgimtion  Service,  and  even 

then  only  in  the  event  that  the  department,  upon  investigation.  ofdeiB 

the  depoftation  of  the  alien,    llaintenance  buls  under  this  rule  shall  ^^^^ 

be  deliveied  to  the  immignition  officer  in  immediate  chaige  of  the  case 

irithin  a  period  of  twenW  days  from  the  doee  of  the  calendar  month 

in  idiich  ocean  the  deata  oi  the  alioi  or  removal  from  the  institution 

br  depoftatioB.    Failure  to  so  render  maintenance  bills  shall  relieve 

the  United  States  from  any  responsibility  fiar  the  payment  thereoL    If    ^'^^  ^  5^ 

proceedings  a^^inst  a  procurer  or  contractor  are  instituted  in  accord-  tiusaiiraf  wSm 

ince  with  sections  3, 5^  or  20  of  the  immi^tion  act,  immigration  officets  Imp  arte  rs  are 

ihould  report  to  the  United  States  distnct  attorney  the  amount  of  the  praecotcd. 

cost  of  deporting  the  alien,  including  one-half  ol  the  entire  cost  of 

removal  to  the  port  of  deportation,  so  uiat  a  proper  effort  may  be  made 

to  recover  such  expeame  from  the  procurer  or  miporter  and  the  reim-  - 

bunement  of  theGovenmient  and  tne  transportation  company  lor  their 

renpective  parts  thereof.  ^___ 

BuLX  37.  Deportation,  procedure  in  cases  of  insane  or  diseased    |^^y^*^— * 
ilieos  requiring  special  care  and  attmtion:  a  «»2«*31mL»'" 

(a)  When  deportation  is  to  be  effected  either  under  wanant  proceed-  dSased  aUm:* 
ingB  or  in  punuance  of  rmetion  at  a  port,  the  responsible  steamship 
(»mpaDy  snaU  be  requirecl  to  afkird  the  deported  alien  special  care  and    AJfcns   reguir- 
ittention,  if,  in  the  firrt  cbas  of  cases,  the  department  decides  when  ^  SmSi^^ 
issuing  the  wanant  that  such  care  and  attention  are  necesnry,  or  if,  in  ^^ 

the  second  class  of  cases,  the  commissioner  or  inspector  in  chaige  at 
the  port  renders  such  a  decision.  The  report  of  nearing  in  wanant 
proceedings  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  obtained  from  the 
EAiyskrian  (if  practicable  a  smgeon  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service)  havii^  peisonal  knowledge  of  the  alien's  condition, 
showing  such  condition  m  terms  that  will  enable  the  department  to  de- 
termine whether  special  care  and  attention  are  needed. 

(6)  If  the  department  (or  the  commissioner  or  inspector  in  chaige,    Procedore  In 
is  the  case  may  be^  finds  that  the  alien  requires  special  care  and  attra-^'*'*^ 
tion,  the  steamship  line  by  which  deportation  occurs  must  provide 
all  necessary  care  snd  attention  as  called  for  by  his  condition,  not  only 
during  the  ocean  voyage,  but  also  (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  dur- 
ing the  foreign  land  journey.    Proof  that  such  care  and  attention  have    Rgtamby  ▼< 
b^n  pro\ided  and  the  aben  sent  to  his  final  destination  must  be  fur- **»  **"'*'"™^ 
nishea  through  sheets  "  B  "  and  '*C  "^  <^  Fonn  597  hereinafter  referred  to. 

(c)  The  alien  may  be  delivered  to  the  master  or  firet  or  second  officer    De lire ry  el 
of  the  vessel  by  which  deportation  is  to  occur,  and  together  with  the**™»^"**""^ 
ilien  there  shall  be  dehi-ered  Fonn  597  (compoeed  of  sheets  *' A,"  ''  B," 

and  "C),  also  a  duplicate  carbon  of  sheet  "A."  The  receipt  and 
sheet  "A**  will  be  completely  filled  out  b>'  an  immigration  officer 
^except  as  to  signature)  prior  to  deliver>'.  He  shall  also  insert  at  the 
blank  space  lollowing  "  No/*  at  the  top  of  each  sheet  the  number  of  the 
departmental  warruit  where  deportation  orcun  pursuant  to  warrant, 
ind  the  local  oorreqxmdence  ole  number  where  deportation  occurs 
pursuant  to  rejection  by  a  board.  The  receipt  attached  to  sheet  "A " 
shall  be  signed  by  the  snip's  officer  to  whom  the  alien  has  been  delivered 
and  returned  forthwith  to  the  immignition  officer  making  detivery. 
Sheets  *'  B  "  and  'X  "  shall  be  retained  by  the  ship's  officer  and  in  due 
course  filled  out  by  the  ageots  or  persons  therein  designated  and  by 
them  returned  by  mail  as  therein  pro\'ided . 

(d)  From  the  foreign  port  of  debarkation  the  steamship  company    Pnpaimtiao  ol 
must  forward  the  alien  to  destination  in  charge  of  a  proper  custodian  '^*>'^- 

(all  expenses  to  be  borne  by  such  company;,  except  only  m  cases  where 
foreign  public  officials  decline  to  allow  such  custodian' to  proceed  and 
themselves  take  chaige  of  the  alien.  In  that  event  this  net  must  be 
shown  by  supung  the  form  provided  in  the  lower  half  <^  sheet  **C;** 
and  where  lofei^  public  officials  have  taken  chari^  at  the  port  of 
debarkatioQ  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  fill  out  any  portion  of  the  form  on 
the  upper  half  ai  sheet  *'C." 

A  For  special  legulatious  regarding  arrest  and  deportation  of  prosti- 
tutes and  procurers,  and  anarcbirts  and  criminals,  see  Department 
drcuhuB  Noe.  156  and  163,  respectively. 
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Deportotlon:        Where  the  foreign  public  officials  take  charge  not  at  the  port  d 

debarkation,  but  at  an  interior  frontier,  both  forms  on  sheet  "G    must 

be  filled  in,  the  former  in  relation  to  the  inland  journey  as  far  as  Budi 

frontier. 

Mailing  of  re-     («)  Whenever,  without  excuse  satis&Mrtory  to  the  commissioner  or 

turns;  inspector  in  charge  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  a  steam- 

ship company  has  failed,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  after  departure  of 
an  alien  reouiring  special  care  and  attention  under  this  rule,  to  con^F^ 
with  any  ol  the  terms  thereof,  including  failure  to  return  sheets  "d 
and  ''C  "  properly  filled  out,  such  commissioner  or  inspector  in  chaigje 
shall  forthwith  report  this  fact  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
giation,  and  thereafter  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  will,  with- 
out further  notice  and  during  such  period  as  he  shall  determine,  exercise 
his  right  under  section  21  to  employ  suitable  persons  to  accompany  to 
their  final  destinations  aliens  deported  on  a  vessel  of  such  steanuhq) 
company  requiring  special  care  and  attention.    Instructions  as  to  com- 
pensation of  such  attendants,  their  mode  of  travel,  their  right  of  accm 
to  the  alien  during  the  ocean  vojrage,  and  other  necessary  matten  will 
be  given  in  each  case  as  it  arises. 
To  be  to  trans-     RuLB  38.  Deportation,  where  to. — ^The  deportation  of  aliens  as  pre- 

°^**^^  P**^'        scribed  in  Rules  30  to  36  hereof  shall  be  to  the  foreign  trans-AtlanUc  or 

trans-Pacific  port  from  which  such  aliens  embarked  for  the  United 
States;  or,  if  such  embarkation  was  for  foreign  contiguous  territory,  to 
the  foreign  port  at  which  they  embarked  for  such  contiguous  territory. 
(Sec.  35.) 
Of    public     Rule  '^9.  Deportation  f*y  consent. — Any  alien  who  has  been  lawfully 

sMue^tiy  arising  la'^^led,  but  who  has  become  a  public  charge  from  subsequently  ariring 

Suses;  physical  inability  to  earn  a  living,  may,  by  consent  of  the  alien  and  with 

the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  be  de- 
ported within  one  year  from  date  of  landing  at  the  expense  of  the  immi- 
grant fund :  Pmviaed,  That  such  alien  is  delivered  to  the  immigntion 
Expense,   how  officers  at  a  designated  port  free  of  charge;  and  the  charges  incurred  to 

^™^'  the  care  and  treatment  of  any  such  alien  in  any  public  or  charitable 

institution  from  the  date  of  notific*ation  to  an  officer  of  the  bureau  until 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  landing  may  be  paid  from  the  immigrant 
fund  at  fixed  rates  agreed  upon. 

RTJLES  RELATING  TO  TRANSIT. 

TransUn:  RuLE  40.  Aliens  in  transit. — Every  alien  Peeking  a  landing  for  the 

To    be    exam-  purpose  of  proceeding  directly  through  the  United  States  to  a  foreigi> 

'  country  shall  be  examined,  and,  if  found  U  be  a  member  of  any  one  o» 

the  excluded  classes,  shall  be  refused  permission  to  land,  in  the  sam© 

Cases  extep-  manner  as  though  he  intended  to  remain  in  the  United  States.    Caaes 

be ?epo?ted;     ^°  ^^^^^  *  refusal  of  the  privilege  would  entail  exceptional  hardship  may 

be  reported  to  the  secretary  for  a  special  ruling. 
//«irf  rox  must  Rule  41.  Aliens  in  transit ^  heaa  tax  for. — (o)  No  alien  desiring  ad- 
accouniof;  °°  mission  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  for  the  professed  purpose  oT pro- 
ceeding directly  therefrom  to  foreign  territoiy  shall  be  permittea  to 
land  thereat  except  after  deposit  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  said 
port,  by  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel  or  by  a  representative  of  any 


to  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival  that  said  alien 

has  passed  by  direct  and  continuous  journey  through  and  out  of  the 

United  States  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  admission,  proof  of 

such  departure  to  be  furnished  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  admis- 

Head  tax  to  be  sion.     Special  deposits  of  head  tax  on  account  of  aliens  in  transit  will. 

Treasury  at  expU  ^^  ^^^  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  admission,  bo  covered 

ration  6i  00  days;  into  the  Treasury  as  head  tax,  the  cases  in  which  proof  of  departure  is 

How  then  re-  received  after  the  expiration  of  such  period  to  be  reported  to  the  Bureau 

fundable;  ^^  Immigration  and  Naturalization  for  special  authorization,  under  the 

provision  incorporated  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation act  approved  February  3,  1905. 
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stablished  in  the  emigrant-carrying  trade,  steamships  quickly 
zed  the  greater  part  of  the  business.  This  fact  is  illustrated 
:olIo\ving  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  immigrants 
b  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  from  sailing,  vessels  and  steam- 
the  J- ears  1856  to  1873,  inclusive : 

Passengers  landed  at  Castle  Garden^  New  York,  from  saUitiff  venseU 

and  steamships,  1856  to  187S, 


Year. 


Total 
number  of 
passengers. 


Namber  carried  on— 


Per  cent  cur- 
ried on— 


141,670 

184,886 

84,226 

85.602 

108,682 

68,311 

81,458 

161,648 

184,700 

200,031 

236,651 

245,491 

216,623 

257.188 

213,554 

228,962 

293.256 

268,288 


3,261.127 


Sailing 

Steam- 

Sailing 

.   veewki. 

afa^ 

veaseUi. 

136,459 

6,111 

96.4 

164,650 

20.236 

89.1 

67,837 

13,380 

80.6 

61,384 

24,218 

71.7 

74,435 

84,247 

68.6 

47,201 

21,110 

69.1 

55,615 

25,843 

68.3 

97,717 

63,931 

60.6 

102,906 

81,794 

66.7 

83,462 

116,679 

41.7 

75,998 

160,663 

32.1 

48,479 

197,012 

19.7 

31,682 

184,941 

14.6 

28,268 

228,920 

11.0 

18.413 

196,141 

8.6 

14.564 

214,896 

6.4 

18,367 

274,889 

6.3 

8,715 

269,673 

8.2 

1,136,142 

2,194,965 

34.8 

Steam- 
ahlpa. 


3.6 
10.9 
19.6 
28.2 
31.6 
30.9 
31.7 
39.6 
44.3 
68.8 
67.9 
80.3 
85.4 
89.0 
91.4 
93.6 
93.7 
96.8 


isistent  data  are  available  to  show  the  relative  number  of 
rs  carried  on  sailing  vessels  and  steamships  after  1873,  but 
it  long  until  steamships  had  practically  a  complete  monopoly 
isiness. 

rhile  the  second  change  referred  to  was  going  on  rapidly, 
a  vessels  had  for  many  years  carried  more  steerage  passen- 
1  had  those  of  any  other  nation.  There  is  reason  to  oelieve 
:e  were  periods  when  more  were  carried  to  United  States 
American  vessels  than  by  those  of  all  other  maritime  nations 
L  From  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  June,  1847, 
iple,  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  carriage  or 
Jd  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  was  about  421,750,  two- 
'  which  was  under  the  American  flag.** 

(he  introduction  of  steam,  England  quickly  took  and  held 
1^  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  cabin  passengers,  and 
iTsluable  freight.  Her  position  assumed  the  character  of  a 
was  successfully  assailed  by  American  enterprise 
<Mily^  The  competition  with  sailing  vessels  tor  a 
began  in  1850.  and  it  found  a  clear  field  for 
the  period  ox  transition  from  sailing  ves- 
.unBQOcessful  attempts  were  made  to  estab- 
A  under  the  American  flag,  but,  as 
^  with  the  lines  of  other 


(Senate  Reports,  33d 
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AMENDMENT  OF  1860. 

In  1860  Congress  amended  the  act  of  1855  with  a  view  to  the 
better  protection  of  female  passengers.  This  amendment  provided 
that  any  seaman  or  other  person  employed  on  a  ship  of  the  United 
States  guilty  of  seducing  or  having  illicit  connection  with  any  femak 
passenger  during  a  voyage  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
twelve  months,  or  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  It  was  further  provided 
that  officers,  seamen,  or  other  persons  employed  on  any  vessel  orinpig 
emigrant  passengers  to  the  United  States  should  be  prohibited  mm 
visiting  pai*ts  of  the  vessel  assigned  to  emigrant  passen^rs.  except 
by  the  direction  or  with  the  permission  of  the  commanding  officers. 

TR^VNSmOX    FROM    SAIL   TO   STEAM,  1856   TO    1872. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  law  of  1855  was  in  force  the  sailing 
vessel  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  emigrant-carrying  trade, 
and  as  that  law  was  practically  ineffective  so  far  as  steamships  were 
concerned,  the  United  States  had  little  actual  legal  control  over  the 
carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea.  The  act  of  1855  was  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  in  steamships  and 
other  vessels,"  but  whether  intentional  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  steam- 
ships were  subjected  to  practically  no  restriction  at  all.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  steoni^  conditions  on  such  sliips  were  im- 
measurably better  than  on  sailing  vessels.  In  the  absence  of  control 
by  the  United  States,  competition  and  the  laws  of  foreign  nation* 
were  forces  which  made  for  better  conditions,  but  the  introduction  of 

sy^G 
d»j 

Tlie  period  from  18r)G  to  1872  was  marked  by  two  important 
clianp^s  in  tho  eniigrant-carrving  trade — the  almost  complete  sub- 
stitution of  steamships  for  sailing  vessels,  and  the  practical  elimina- 
tion of  American  ships  from  the  business. 

Wri<eix  on  the  history  of  sail  and  steam  navigation  agree  that 
steanisliips  ]>layed  no  part  prior  to  1850  in  the  transportation  of 
other  than  cahin  ])assengors.  In  that  year  the  Inman  Line  of  steam- 
shij)s,  tli<'n  recently  established,  began  to  compete  with  sailing  ves- 
sels by  providing  third-class,  or  steerage,  accommodation."  The 
effect  of  tliis  competition  was  for  the  next  ten  vears  ver\'  slight, 
clippers  and  i)a(ket  ships  continuing:  to  carry  the  bulk  of  emigrants 
In  185:^  the  Innian  Line  was  advertising  accommodations  for  only* 
limited  number  of  steerage  ])MSsengers  and  other  steamship  com- 
panies did  not  offer  any  until  several  years  later.  The  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  organized  in  184G,  traded  for  nine  years  with  sailing 
vess(4s.  their  first  steamers  bein":  added  to  the  fleet  in  1856.  Hw 
North  (lerman  Llovd  was  formed  by  a  consolidation  of  all  stearoship 
lines  local  and  otlierwise — in  Bremen,  and  in  1859  began  a  steam 
service  to  New  York,  which  eight  years  later  became  weekly.  Up  to 
]8()*J  the  Cunard  Line,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  twenty-tvo 
ye;irs.  did  not  carry  steerage  passengers.^ 

^Ouv  ih'vixn  Kailwnvs.  A.  Frast'i*  Maedonald:  The  Ocean  Carrier.  JoeeplJ  Si 
Smitli. 

^\llMM•i(•;ln  NaviLTatinn.  Henry  llaJl:  History  of  Merchant  Shipping,  WIlUi* 
Schaw  Lindsay. 


steam  was  the  fnndamental  cause  of  the  passyfc  of  the  steerage,  ac- 
commodations which,  in  earlier  days,  were  a  cnBrace  to  civilization. 
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RuLB  46.  Tdggmpking.—^iih  the  object  of  ledacing  the  exiMose    Tiltgnpfciit. 
of  telegraphinff  in  connecdon  with  the  official  buanees  of  the  Iiimi^;im-    C«l«  for. 
tion  Service,  ttie  telegraphic  code  provided  bv  the  Bureau  of  ImmKia- 
turn  and  Naturalization  will  be  emnloyed  to  the  fullest  extoit  possime. 

RuiiS  47.  Unifonng. — It  is  hereoy  offdeied  that  inspection  officers    ralfonu: 
uid  employees  of  the  Immigration  Seriice  stationed  at  ports  or  places   P^'^^'***  nqolp* 
of  entry  into  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  shall,  while  on  duty,  ^  ^^'*^- 
unless  otherwise  specially  directed  in  writing,  wear  uniforms  desig- 
nated by  the  Bureau  of  Immigntion  and  Naturalization,  sakl  unifonns 
to  be  purchased  by  the  said  inq>ectors  and  employees. 

(a)  Uniform  Suits:  Uniform  suits  will  be  nude  of  dark  blue  cloth,  ^gggediy*  cm- 
The  following  are  the  prescribed  stjies:  etnn§— 

Suits  for  inspectorg  and  amstanl  tnspeeton — CoaU. — Double-breasted    Salts; 
&ick,  four  buttons  on  each  side,  ends  cut  square.    Two  lower  outside 
px^kets,  one  on  upper  left  side  and  small  ticket  pocket  on  ri^t  side. 
A 11  outside  pockets  to  have  flaps,  except  upper  left-hand  pocket.    Two 
inside  pockets.    All  pockets  to  be  of  libeni  sice. 

F<!<£«.— ^ingle-bresoted.  six  buttons,  collar.  Four  pockets  without 
flaps.    Bono  buttons. 

Tnnuen, — Plain,  with  side  pockets,  two  hip  pockets,  and  watch 
pocket.    No  stripe.    Band  back  and  front  on  inside  at  bottom. 

Suits  for  all  other  ojfiaals. — Same  as  above,  except  that  coat  ahall  be 
single-breasted  instead  of  double-breasted. 

(0)  Buttons:  The  bone  buttons  upon  suits  will  be  of  a  special    Battaas; 
pattern  designed  to  fit  brass  button  shells  (detachable)  which  must  be 
affixed  and  worn  in  all  cases  while  on  duty.    Button  shells  will  be 
forwarded  without  cost  upon  application  to  the  bureau. 

(c)  Caps:  Contract  has  been  made  for  uniform  caps,  which  must  be  <3<9s; 
pam  for  by  the  employees,  the  cost  per  cap  being  two  dollars.  If  money 
order  for  this  sum  is  forwarded  to  the  bureau,  through  official  channels, 
full  name  and  title  of  employee  and  size  of  cap  wanted  being  stated, 
the  same  will  be  ordered  sent  direct  to  purchaser,  express  duuges  col- 
lect. The  winter  cap  is  made  of  blue  cloth  and  the  summer  cap  of 
black  silk.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  blue  cloth  cap  will  be  fur- 
nished. 

((f)  Cap  Insignia:  Caps  will  be  provided  with  appropriate  insignia    Cap  insigiiia; 
and  lettering  without  charge  to  employees,  but  orders  must  be  placed 
through  the  Dureau  in  every  instance. 

(«)  Collar  Insignia:  Inspectors  in  charge  of  stations,  or  of  the  Collar  insigiiia; 
various  divisions  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry,  will  be  designated  by 
an  appropriate  l^end  worn  on  botn  sides  of  the  front  of  the  coat  collar. 
These  legends  will  be  worked  in  gold  letters  upon  blue  cloth,  and  mav 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  upon  application  to  the  bureau.  The  cloth 
strips  will  be  attached  to  tne  coat  collars  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that 
thev  may  readily  be  removed. 

(/)  Service  Insignia:  Immigrant  and  Chinese  inspectors  one  year  in  Service insigiita; 
the  service  may  be  designated  oy  a  strip  of  gold  braid  upon  the  top  of 
the  cu£f  of  the  left  coat  sleeve  2  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  deeve 
and  extending  halfway  around  it.  An  additional  strip  may  be  added 
one-fourth  inch  higher  than  its  predecessor  for  each  year's  completed 
service  up  to  five  vears,  when  a  small  gold  star  may  be  worn  in  lieu  of 
the  braia,  which  should  then  be  removed.  For  each  year  from  five  to 
nine,  inclusive,  a  strip  of  gold  braid  may  be  added.  Ten  yp^ni'  con- 
tinuous service  may  be  indicated  by  two  stars,  and  so  on.  The  eouipn 
ments  needed  to  comply  with  this  requirement  can  be  secured  witnout 
charge  upon  application  to  the  bureau,  the  full  name  and  exact  service 
of  the  emplovee  beii^  stated.  Insignia  is  issued  to  inspectors  only. 
The  lei]^gth  of  service  is  reckoned  from  the  date  of  original  appointment 
IS  inspector,  and  must  not  include  prior  service  in  other  capacities.  In 
mi^lring  request  for  insignia,  give  date  of  original  appointment  as 
inspector,  or  if  at  present  wearing  insignia,  descriDe  same  and  give  date 
on  which  the  lastprior  addition  thereto  was  received  from  the  bureau. 

{g)  Seasons:  Tne  time  of  changing  from  one  weight  of  uniform  to 
another  will  be  governed  by  the  change  of  seasons  at  the  various  sta- 
tions of  employees.  Officers  stationed  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  may 
wear  white  duck  unifonns  and  cape,  insignia  for  the  latter  to  be  ^to- 
cured  free  of  cost  upon  appUcsLiion  to  the  bureau. 
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'^  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP,  1873  TO  1908. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  steam- 
ship had  forced  the  sailing  vessel  from  the  emigrant-carrying  trade 
the  United  States  had  few  ships  carrying  emigrants,  and  practically 
no  effective  law  regulating  the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea. 
This  condition  prevailed  m  1873.  when  the  investigation  of  steerage 
conditions  under  the  direction  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
made.  In  the  report*"  which  resulted  from  that  investigation  a 
general  revision  of  the  passenger  laws  was  urged,  but  Congress  did 
not  enact  furtlier  legislation  upon  the  subject  until  1882,  when  "An 
act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  at  sea  "  was  adopted. 

When  this  act  was  under  consideration,  Congress  was  confronted 
with  a  condition  entirely  different  from  that  which  had  prevailed 
when  the  earlier  passenger  laws  were  enacted.  The  sailing  vessd 
was  no  longer  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  voyage  on  steamships,  together  vitb 
the  generally  improved  conditions  in  the  steerage,  had  reduced  dtf 
death  rate  on  emigrant  ships  to  a  minimum.  Mechanical  impro^ 
ments  had  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  dangers  that  in  earlier  days 
were  accepted  as  inseparable  risks  attendant  on  all  ocean  tram 
There  was  now  a  certainty  and  regularity  about  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  voyage  and  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels 
which  simplified  the  problems  of  the  emigrant,  who  in  earlier  times 
had  been  accustomed  to  reckon  the  journey  across  the  ocean  in  term? 
of  weeks  or  months  instead  of  days.  By  reason  of  the  shortening  of 
the  time  required  for  the  voyage,  hunger  and  thirst  were  now  remote 
dangers,  and  epidemics,  which  had  created  such  havoc  on  sailing 
ships,  had  practically  disappeared.  If  such  conditions  as  would  tena 
to  bring  suffering  and  sickness  upon  emigrants  still  existed,  thej 
were  due  to  cni-elossness  and  disregard  of  rules  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers  or  of  the  passengers  themselves,  rather  than  to  the  inherent 
difficulties  and  viciSvsitndes  of  ocean  travel. 

ACT  OF  1SS2. 

Viowod  from  the  standpoint  of  its  predecessors  the  passenger  act 
of  1882  was  an  excellent  measure.  Its  framers  haa  profited  by 
observing  the  results  of  the  legislative  experiments  of  about  sixtv-tvo 
years.  This  advantage,  together  with  the  marvelous  development 
and  ])rogrcss  in  the  methods  of  passenger  traffic,  enabled  tlie  law- 
makers to  draft  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  bill.  By  its  pro- 
visions the  safety  and  comfort  of  emigrants  were,  theoretically  at 
least,  assured.  No  deck  less  than  6  feet  in  height  on  any  vesselwas 
allowed  to  be  uged  for  passengers.  On  the  main  deck  and  the  dei 
next  l)olow  100  cubic  feet  of  air  space  was  allowed  each  passen^? 
and  on  the  second  deck  below  the  main  deck  120  cubic  feet  vas 
allowed  each  ])crson.  Decks  other  than  the  three  above  mentioned 
^xoro  under  no  circumstances  to  be  used  for  passengers.  With  the 
devejopniont  of  shipbuilding,  however,  other  decks  were  added  to 
shi])s  iind  this  provision  soon  became  obsolete.  Sufficient  berths  te 
all  p:isson<rers  were  to  be  provided,  the  dimensions  of  each  berth  to 

^  stcHTiiKo  i>a«seut!:erj»  ou   emigrant  veBsels,       (Ex   Doc.   No.   2:5.  41U\  Coof^ 
let  sess.) 


Steerage  Legislation. 


be  not  less  than  2  feet  in  width  and  6  feet  in  length,  with  suitable 
titions  dividing  them.  The  sexes  were  to  be  properly  separ 
The  steerage  was  to  be  amply  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  meai 
modern  approved  ventilators.  Three  cooked  meals,  consistin, 
wholesome  food,  were  to  be  served  regularly  each  day.  Each 
was  to  have  a  fully  equipped  modem  hospital  for  the  use  of  sick 
aengers.  A  competent  physician  was  to  be  in  attendance  and 
able  medicines  were  to  be  carried.  The  ship's  master  was  autho; 
to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  would  promote  habil 
cleanliness  and  good  health.  Dan^rous  articles,  such  as  hi 
explosive  substances  and  powerful  acids,  were  forbidden  on  boan 


RECENT  LEGISLATION. 


heifi^hl 


When  the  subject  of  immigration  legislation  was  under  discu 

in  the  Fifty-ninth  Confess  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  s 

age  conditions  by  amending  section  1  of  the  passenger  act  of  181 

order  to  provide  a  greater  amount  of  space  for  steerage  passen 

Senate  bill  4403,  which  finally  became  the  immigration  act  of  F< 

ary  20,  1907,  passed  the  Senate  on  May  23,  1906,  and  the  Hou! 

Bepresentatives  on  June  25  of  the  same  year.    No  attempt  was  i 

to  amend  the  passen^r  laws  in  either  the  Senate  or  House  of  R 

Bentatives,  but  while  in  conference  between  the  two  Houses  an  air 

ment  was  added  which  made  important  changes  in  section  1  o: 

act  of  1882. 

The  cubic  air  space  system  of  measurement  which  prevailed  n 
the  act  of  1882  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  superficial-area  m€ 
employed  in  the  acts  of  1847,  1848,  and  1855. 

The  passenger  act  of  1882  provided  that  100  cubic  feet  of  air  s 
ahould  be  allotted  to  each  passenger  carried  on  the  main  deck  o; 
deck  next  below  the  main  deck  and  120  cubic  feet  to  each  passe 
carried  on  the  second  deck  below  the  main  deck.  The  mini 
t  between  decks  was  fixed  at  6  feet. 

Section  42  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907*  provided  that  18 
superficial  feet  of  deck  space  should  be  allotted  to  each  passe 
carried  on  the  main  deck  or  the  deck  next  below  the  main  deck 
20  clear  superficial  feet  to  each  passenger  carried  on  the  second 
below  the  main  deck.  It  also  provided  that  if  the  height  bet 
the  lower  passenger  deck  and  the  deck  immediately  above  it 
kss  than  7  feet,  30  clear  superficial  feet  of  space  should  be  all 
to  each  passenger,  and  that  the  same  amount  should  be  allottt 
each  passenger  on  any  lower  deck  that  was  not  lighted  and  venti 
as  prescribed.  Disregarding  the  provision  relating  to  light  and 
tilation.  section  42  provided  for  a  considerable  increase  in  th 

Space  allotted  to  each  passenger,  the  actual  increase  under  the  si 
cial-area   system  of  measurement  being  to  a  considerable  d< 
dependent  upon  the  height  between  decks. 

It  was  provided  that  section  42  should  not  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1909,  in  order  that  ample  time  might  be  given  for 
changes  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  structure  of  ships.    Stean 
oompanies  engaged  in  the  immigrant-carrying  trade  objected  U 
provisions  of  the  section.     In  amending  the  passenger  law  of 
ty  the  enactment  of  section  42  of  the  immigration  act,  Congress 

«  See  pp.  743  and  744. 
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recair.eti  the  provision  that  made  it  unlawful  to  carrr  ste^^se  pts- 
^ngers  on  decks  other  than  the  main  deck  and  the  two  decks  neit 
below  the  main  deck.  By  that  time  ships  with  as  manv  as  eigirt 
decks  were  already  carrying  immigrants,  and  as  authorities  disagreed 
as  to  which  deck  in  mo«lem  vessels  was  in  reality  the  "^  main  &A»' 
the  ^team^^hip  companies  argued  that  the  law  was  defective  in  thit 
re^rd.  Another  nbjection  to  section  4'2  was,  according  to  the  steim- 
s-hip  companie?.  that  it  iv?tr:cied  to  an  unnecessarv  degree  the  cany- 
ing  capacity  of  vessels. 

i  >n  -TiiRuary  1.  r.»0'>.  ihe  r^.^vi^*?  I  regulations  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  relative  to  the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers  had  gone  into 
effect,  and  the  steamship  oi«nipan:es'  representatives  asked  that  section 
4*2  bn  amended  lo  conform  to  the  Briii-h  regulations.  The  latltf 
avoideii  reference  to  the  "  main  deck  "  by  designating  a  "  lowest  pas- 
senger deck."  which  means  the  deck  next  below  the  water  line,  tod 
provided  that  every  deck  or  portion  of  deck  above  the  lowest  pas- 
senger deck,  and  appropriated  fi'>r  passengers,  should  be  designated 
as  a  '•  passenger  de»'k." 

The  Britii  rt-sr-lations  provided  that  18  clear  superficial  feet  of 
space  ?hor.:d  1>?  iilititteil  t«.»  iliir  i:?<:  of  each  passenger  carried  on  ihf 
lowe>T  pa&H?r.ger  deck,  and  1."  clear  superficial  feet  lo  each  paseenflff 
carrievl  on  "  passenger  decks."  I:  was  provided,  however,  that  ifwbe 
height  of  the  luwest  pa>>ei-L'er  deck  was  less  than  7  feet  or  if  thai 
deck  was  ij-^t  s-:tFioi»'ntly  li^rhioii  and  ventilated.  2-"i  superficial  feel 
should  be  :il:«-»tted  to  each  passenger.  In  cases  where  the  height  of 
pa^-ergr-r  o?  k-  was  lo-s  thai.  7  ftT?t.  iS  s-jjx^rScial  feet  for  eacn  pas- 
ser, ir- r  v./.c  r'.'.;  :".n.- :.  Tlio  Briti-h  reiT'-iatim.-  a]<o  provided  that  3 
s':jvr::;::l  :%-.:  .  f  spa- o  •::_::>?  ow:;  'io.^k  >h'»iild  Ix'  allnttt^d  to  each 
pa^-s^i.p^r  '\irr'>  :.  It  ^va-  r::::.vr  prov:.i»:-d  that  in  tlie  niea-nni'int'rit 
of  rii-.-'  i.iTvr  ■••■  k-  ai.ii  ilio  '•'•wi-r  passoLiri-r  de«*k.  there  -^h'T.!-!  ^ 
ir.''*.:d-  I  I'l.r  s]  :!■  V  •.■••-iT'iv.i  by  the  l.igir.iire  of  the  pa>-^?riger-  and  by 
p*::'.:^  r- .j::.-.  '.  \v:i:.ri- -.  ar.  1  Vat:.- ■.•!:!<  exolusively  anpropriatt-ti  to 
th-  ':>'■•  r.f  -T'-rr-ic*-'  :  i-^-^T.iTtr-.  rr-  v:  1^1  ::;at  space"  appropriated  f-^r 
s!v>:  ::.::  r.r:  ':■>'--  >:.■■;'•:  :.•  i  ':o!'.>-  tl.a:.  L*  ^■.:j.«Tnoi:il  feet  [vr  jHTrnn 
or.  {].r  '•■wv-t  :  .•:^>r-:.::tr  l^k.  a:..!  12  -v.j-errioial  ft-e:  [:\  tli^  .-a-^rofa 
ias-'?!.--:r  ■:•■  k.  T:.-  !:.5:-^:.t :;:^  :>^i  jr-vi-ioi:  of  tho  Briti-h  regiila- 
::•>!.-  '.v.i>  :;.  :  -r  .>-!::  \i;>.-  ir.:/.:  ivd  ::.  iV.e  Uiiiiod  .'-^late^  law  of  l^Sil. 
r.or  :!.  -*  ::•  r.  -I  of  :•.:■  :::.::.:irra:i  ■:.  aot.  ^^  non  the  law  of  1S?2  wa? 
v:  :i  >  :.  '.:::'-  -^t  .  •  ■  !:.-r  I'-w.  -'v-pii.g  spa.;^  ^as  allotted  to  steeraee 
...c^-:  ;-..y^  .:.  J^T^.  \y[r],  ::..>  Sr^r  .levolopineiu  of  shipbuildiiifi. 
:.-v  .  vr  r.  :    ::  '^,:.'^.  ■•::.::.::.  a:.  :  oth-r  T'-^r.^.s  for  the  u-e  of  steerafle 


'■'.«»  •  .'.- '  c        ■  ■  • 


r.  r/ia:  y  v»-m:-U,  ar.-i  there  was  M^iiie 


::    .V  -:  !::  .?^T:::-:::::i:  >:v;:'c  reyrrr-.:  for  ?ie-^rage  passengers. 
y       -'-l:  :1      :     i:'   -  ir:   -:-:  lo  t:»  ^toam>h:n  represenUtittf 

^v:.at»-  ]^a>>ed  a  bill  repealing 

■  an.,  r./iir.g  section  1  of  Al 

T:.    ^  :.  •.    •  '1  alt  rod  the  designation  of 

r  :     f  tralo  i\^uIatioDs»  and  alw 
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toward  the  adoption  of  the  stateroom  system,  particularly  on  steam- 
sliips  sailing  from  British  and  northern  European  ports,  while  large 
compartments  still  prevail  in  the  southern  European  trade.  On  some 
of  tne  recently  built  boats  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  so-called 
third-class  quarters  have  been  added.  In  such  cases  one  steerage  deck 
is  fitted  with  staterooms,  while  on  other  steerage  decks  the  lar^ 
compartment  system  is  retained.  The  stateroom  system  of  course  in- 
sures greater  privacy,  and  is  now  practically  demanded  hj  many 
emigrants,  especially  those  from  northern  European  countries.  Cln 
the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  some  southern  and  eastern  European 
emigrants  prefer  the  large  compartments,  but  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  true,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  general  demand  for  small  state- 
rooms on  the  part  of  such  passengers.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the 
larger  compartments  are  better  ventilated  and  lighted  than  are  steer- 
age staterooms.  However,  the  matter  has  not  been  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  legislation  in  favor  of  either  sys- 
tem. Descriptions  of  the  two  general  types  of  steera^  by  agentsof 
the  Immigration  Commission  who  made  an  investigation  of  steerage 
conditions  on  several  transatlantic  steamships  in  1908  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume." 

ENFORCEMENT  OF   STEERAGE  LAWS. 

From  the  result  of  the  Immination  Commission's  investigation 
just  referred  to  it  is  clear  tliat  bad  steerage  conditions  are  &r  the 
most  part  due  to  the  nonenforcement  of  the  various  laws  regulating 
the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers  rather  than  to  faulty  provisions 
in  those  laws. 

Of  the  four  laws  considered,  none  but  the  Italian  provides  for 
actual  governmental  supervision  over  a  ship  at  sea,  and  consequently 
on  ships  not  subject  to  the  Italian  regulations,  provisions  of  uie  law 
which  can  not  be  controlled  from  ports  of  sailing  and  arrival  are 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  policy  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany and  the  wul  of  the  commanding  officer.  The  number  or  steer- 
age passengers  to  bo  carried,  the  equipment  of  the  steerage,  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  taken  on  board  can,  of  course,  be  reg- 
ulated accorcUng  to  law,  but  the  treatment  of  passengers,  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  steerage  is  kept,  and  the  cooting  and  distribution 
of  the  food  during  the  voyage  can  not  be  so  controlled. 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  recommended  to  Congress  that 
properly  qualified  officials  of  the  United  States,  both  men  and  women. 
1k»  placed  on  ships  carrying  steerage  passengers.^  Senator  William 
P.^  Dillingham,  chainnan  of  the  Commission,  and  Representative 
William  r>.  Bonnet,  also  a  member  of  the  Commission,  have  intro- 
duced bills  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  both  of  which 
are  ])ending  in  Con^rross. 


"  s«M'  pp.  2rM>-;]0L>. 

^  Si'(}  Steerajxo  Conditions.     K«'i)orts  of  iln-  InimiKrutiou  Coiniuissluu.  vol.  .'^ 
(Senate  Dor.  No.  L>(H>.  01st  Con^'..  LM  Hess.) 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 

THE  IMMIGRATION  SITUATION  IN  OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 


For  the  complete  report  on  the  immigration  situation  in  other  countries 
see  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  40. 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  SITUATION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


PAST  I.     CANADA. 

Canada  affords  an  interesting  example  of  a  country  with  a  d 
immigration  policy  and  an  immigration  law  admirably  adap 
the  carrying  out  of  that  policy.  The  Dominion  desires  immi 
who  will  aid  in  developing  the  newly  opened  agricultural  r 
of  the  West,  but  the  coming  of  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  S€ 
cities  and  towns  is  discouraged.  The  policy  of  the  goyemm 
(his  respect  is  officially  expressed  as  follows:' 

1.  Money  Is  expended  and  administration  is  exercised  with  the  object  o 
liig  immigrants  whose  purpose  in  life  is  to  occupy  farm  lands,  either  as  ( 
tenants,  or  laborers. 

2.  Money  Is  voted  and  administration  is  exercised  with  the  object  of  ex 
those  whose  presence  in  Canada  would  tend  to  add  to  the  congestion  o1 
and  citiea 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  organized  effort  is  made  to 
immigrants  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  I 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Finland,  N< 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  such  of  these  countries  as  pen 
promotion  of  emigration  to  a  foreign  country  Canada  cond 
propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  directing  emigral 
the  Dominion. 

THE  PROPAGANDA  IX  EUROPE. 

Salaried  agents  of  the  Canadian  immigration  department  a 
tioned  in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  York,  Glasgow,  Abe 
Belfast,  Exeter,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Antwerp,  and  under  their 
tion  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  is  carried  on.  Official] 
pared  circulars  in  several  languages,  setting  forth  the  induce 
offered  by  Canada  to  agricultural  immigrants,  are  distributed  ii 
numbers;  similar  advertisements  are  carried  in  newspapers  anc 
publications  which  circulate  among  the  classes  most  desired ;  i 
nent  exhibits  of  Canadian  products  are  maintained  in  several 
and  traveling  exhibits  are  sent  to  various  sections  of  Great  I 
and  Ireland  and  to  agricultural  fairs  and  other  exhibitions  th: 
out  the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  feature  of  the  propaganda,  and  one  which  partic 
indicates  Canada's  desire  for  immigrants,  is  the  pajTncnt  of  a 
bonus  to  several  thousand  so-called  booking  agents  in  the  fi 
countries.    These  booking  agents  are  for  the  most  part  local 
ship  ticket  agents,  and  theoreticallv  the  bonus  is  allowed  for  th 
pose  of  inducing  such  agents  to  favor  Canada  by  directing  t 

o  Official  circular,  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
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toward  the  adoption  of  the  stateroom  system,  particularly  on  steam- 
ships sailing  from  British  and  northern  European  ports,  while  large 
compartments  still  prevail  in  the  southern  Europ^in  trade.  On  some 
of  the  recently  built  boats  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  so-called 
third-class  quarters  have  been  added.  In  such  cases  one  steerage  deck 
is  fitted  with  staterooms,  while  on  other  steerage  decks  the  lar^ 
compartment  system  is  retained.  The  stateroom  system  of  course  m- 
sures  greater  privacy,  and  is  now  practically  demanded  bry  many 
emigrants,  especially  those  from  northern  European  countries.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  some  southern  and  eastern  Europeaii 
emigrants  jprefer  the  large  compartments,  but  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  true,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  general  demand  for  small  stat^ 
rooms  on  the  part  of  such  passengers.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the 
larger  compartments  are  better  ventilated  and  lighted  than  are  steer- 
age staterooms.  However,  the  matter  has  not  been  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  legislation  in  favor  of  either  sys- 
tem. Descriptions  of  the  two  general  types  of  steera^  by  agents  of 
the  Immigration  Commission  who  made  an  investigation  of  steerage 
conditions  on  several  transatlantic  steamships  in  1908  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.* 

ENFORCEMENT  OF   STEERAGE  LAWS. 

From  the  result  of  the  Immigration  Commission's  investigation 
just  referred  to  it  is  clear  that  bad  steerage  conditions  are  for  the 
most  part  due  to  the  nonenforcement  of  the  various  laws  regulating 
the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers  rather  than  to  faulty  provisions 
in  those  laws. 

Of  the  four  laws  considered,  none  but  the  Italian  provides  for 
actual  governmental  supervision  over  a  ship  at  sea,  and  consequently 
on  ships  not  subject  to  the  Italian  regulations,  provisions  of  uie  law 
which  can  not  he  controlled  from  ports  of  sailing  and  arrival  are 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  tne  policy  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany and  the  wul  of  the  commanding  officer.  The  number  oi  steer- 
age passengers  to  be  carried,  the  equipment  of  the  steerage,  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  taken  on  board  can,  of  course,  be  reg- 
ulated according  to  law,  but  the  treatment  of  passengers,  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  steerage  is  kept,  and  the  cooKing  and  distribution 
of  the  food  during  the  voyage  can  not  be  so  controlled. 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  recommended  to  Congress  that 
properly  qualified  officials  of  the  United  States,  both  men  and  women, 
bo  placed  on  ships  carrying  stoorage  passengers.*'  Senator  William 
P.  Dillingham,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  Representative 
William  S.  Bonnet,  also  a  member  of  the  Commission,  have  intro- 
duced bills  in  accordance  Avith  this  recommendation,  both  of  which 
are  pending  in  Congress. 

"  Soo  pp.  21X*»-^'i<>2. 

^  See  Steenigo  Conditions.     Kcports  of  flu-  Inimijrratiuu  Cuiuuiissluu.  v»)l.  i'' 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  2iM\.  01  st  Conjr.,  IM  sesy.) 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  SITUATION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


PABT  I.     CANADA. 

Canada  affords  an  interesting  example  of  a  country  with  a  d 
immigration  policy  and  an  immi^ation  law  admirably  adap 
the  carrying  out  of  that  policy.  The  Dominion  desires  immi 
who  will  aid  in  developing  the  newly  opened  agricultural  i 
of  the  West,  but  the  coming  of  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  S€ 
cities  and  towns  is  discouraged.  The  policy  or  the  govemm 
this  respect  is  officially  expressed  as  follows: * 

1.  Money  is  expended  and  administration  is  exercised  with  the  object  o 
ing  immigrants  whose  purpose  in  life  is  to  occupy  farm  Iands»  either  as 
tenants,  or  ]al>orer8. 

2.  Money  is  voted  and  administration  is  exercised  with  the  object  of  ex 
those  whose  presence  in  Canada  would  tend  to  add  to  the  congestion  o: 
and  cities. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  organized  effort  is  made  to 
immigrants  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  I 
Belgium,  Holland,  Grermany,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Finland,  N< 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  such  of  these  countries  as  pen 
promotion  of  emigration  to  a  foreign  countr;yr  Canada  cond 
propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  directing  emigral 
the  Dominion. 

THE  PROPAGANDA  IN  EUROPE. 

Salaried  agents  of  the  Canadian  immigration  department  a 
tioned  in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  York,  Glascow,  A\h 
Belfast,  Exeter,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Antwerp,  and  unaer  their 
tion  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  is  carried  on.  Official] 
pared  circulars  in  several  languages,  setting  forth  the  induo 
offered  by  Canada  to  agricultural  immigrants,  are  distributed  ii 
numbers ;  similar  advertisements  are  carried  in  newspapers  anc 
publications  which  circulate  among  the  classes  most  desired ;  j 
nent  exhibits  of  Canadian  products  are  maintained  in  several 
and  traveling  exhibits  are  sent  to  various  sections  of  Great  I 
and  Ireland  and  to  agricultural  fairs  and  other  exhibitions  th 
out  the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  feature  of  the  propaganda,  and  one  which  partic 
indicates  Canada's  desire  for  immigrants,  is  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  to  several  thousand  so-called  booking  agents  in  the  f 
countries.    These  booking  agents  are  for  the  most  part  local 
ship  ticket  agents,  and  theoretically  the  bonus  is  allowed  for  tl 
pose  of  inducing  such  agents  to  favor  Canada  by  directing  i 

^  Official  circular,  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada.  June  4,  1 


The  efforts  of  these  salaried  representatives  are  snpplemented  by  t 
large  number  of  sul«gents,  who  are  paid  a  commiBsioii  of  $3  pK 
man,  $2  per  woman,  and  $1  per  child  on  bona  fide  settlers  induoed 
t^  them  to  settle  in  western  Canada.  During  the  fist^  yearB  IMS 
to  1909,  inclusive,  this  commission  was  paid  on  6.6  per  cent  of  all 
United  States  immigrants  entering  Canada. 

How  the  campaign  to  induce  emigration  from  the  United  Stattf  is 
conducted  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the  "TiPTml  report 
for  1908  of  Mr.  W.  J.  White,  inspector  of  agencies  and  pren  igent, 
who  directs  the  Canadian  propaganda  in  this  country:  * 

Tbere  ts  not  a  State  In  tbe  Union  In  whldi  Ganada  la  not  advtrtlaed.  m 
offices  of  the  goTemment  are  located  In  the  best  Bgrlcnltnial  aectlan^  wllb  • 
Tiew  to  being  In  easy  touch  wltb  tbe  Burroundlng  cooatiy  k)  as  to  mika  It 
poMible  for  tbe  agents  to  cover  their  respective  districts  wltb  tba  ltmtH  tiot^ 
The  offices  are  located  es  follows  r 

AI.  V.  Mcltmee,  Sixth  Avenne  Theater  Block,  Detroit,  HlcH. 

C.  A.  Laurter,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Jas.  N.  Grieve,  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  8.  Crawford,  12&  West  Ninth  street,  Ka&ns  Gllr.  Ho. 

■Bq^rt  of  8ai>erliit«ideDt  of  Immlgiatton,  Osnada,  ISOS^.pph  8B-fl& 
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T.  O.  Carrie,  108  Third  street,  second  floor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  M.  McLacblan,  box  626,  Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

E.  T.  Holmes,  315  Jackson  street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  V.  Bennett,  215  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ghas.  Pilling,  Clifford  Block,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

H.  M.  Williams,  413  Gardner  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

G.  J.  Broughton,  412  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust,  Chicago. 

Benj.  Davies,  room  6,  Dunn  Block,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

W.  H.  Rogers,  316  Traction-Terminal  Building,  Indianapolia 

Thos.  Hetherington,  73  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

Thos.  Duncan,  30  Syracuse  Bank  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  A.  Hall,  210  House  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  work  of  these  agents  is  very  much  the  same  in  character.  At  air 
the  offices  there  are  one  or  two  assistants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  1 
respondence,  issue  the  certificate  which  entitles  the  applicant  to  the  reduc< 
afforded  by  the  Canadian  railroads  to  the  actual  settler,  and  give  to  th* 
all  available  information.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  assistant  keys  the 
received  according  to  post-offices  and  districts.  The  agent  tlien  selects  1 
trict  tliat  he  should  visit  during  the  next  or  coming  weeks  and  advises 
more  of  the  correspondents  that  he  will  meet  them  and  their  friends  s 
given  place  on  a  set  date,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  when  necessary  he  vi 
Individual  correspondent  He  carries  with  him  samples  of  the  gral 
irrasses  of  central  Canada,  has  with  him  a  supply  of  literature,  and  quote 
from  their  home  to  such  a  point  in  western  Canada  as  they  may  desire  t 
He  assists  the  intending  settler  by  securing  him  the  lowest  freight  rates 
stock  and  effects,  advises  him  the  bes^  way  in  which  to  get  cars,  and  afte 
follows  the  course  of  the  car  to  its  destination.  Very  often  the  male  n: 
of  the  fftmily  move  in  advance  of  those  dependent  When  this  occurs  i 
du^  of  the  agait  to  assist  the  family  in  every  way  possible  in  order 
a  start. 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  exhibits  of  grain  and  grasses,  roots,  veg 
etc.,  with  which  the  agent  has  supplied  himself,  are  taken  from  fair  to  f 
tastefully  arranged,  then  the  agent's  time  is  pretty  well  occupied  In  tl 
for  from  two  to  three  months.  A  chain-letter  system  is  adopted,  which 
effective  in  getting  the  names  of  those  in  a  neighborhood  who  would  11 
Interested  in  Canada.  To  the  names  thus  secured  literature  and  circul 
Bent,  and  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of  effective  work  that  is  done  in  th 
It  Is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  manner  in  which  one  State  may  be 
will  differ  from  another  State.  In  each  case,  however,  the  agents  k 
advised  as  to  what  they  feel  is  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  I  am  alwii 
pared  to  accept  and  act  u[X)n  such  suggestions  as  may  be  safely  adopt 
some  cases  it  is  found  that  the  management  of  a  fair  does  not  care  to  all 
exhibits  to  be  placed,  but  these  cases  are  fo  rare  that  it  is  scarcely  ne 
to  refer  to  them.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing 
and  in  others  managements  have  requested  that  we  exhibit,  offering  i 
free  of  charge.  Generally,  however,  we  rent  a  space  in  some  building,  an( 
times,  unable  to  do  this,  ground  space  is  rented.  On  this  groimd  a  ten 
structure  is  sometimes  erected,  and  in  other  cases  a  tent  is  secured,  in 
exhibits  are  placed.  It  Is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  interest  people  ii 
tain  district,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  or  more  responslb 
Various  ways  are  adopted  in  order  to  do  this.  One  of  the  best  metho< 
secure  transportation  for  these  people  and  send  them  through  to  our  ^ 
provinces  to  report  to  their  friends.  The  agent  fills  up  his  report  very  ca 
and  in  this  way  gets  in  touch  with  a  good  class  of  people.  Again,  pari 
accompanied  as  far  as  the  boundary  line,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  in 
through  some  of  the  Western  States  towns  some  of  the  people  who  ma 
been  directed  by  the  efforts  of  local  agents  to  Canada  may  become  latere 
American  lands. 

I  referred  in  my  last  report  to  the  Inducements  held  out  by  Texas  land 
The  railroad  rates  from  St  Paul,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Kansas, 
apolis.  and  other  points  to  Texas  lands  were  much  lower  than  those  to  ( 
The  Western  Passenger  Association,  however,  has  adjusted  this,  so  tl 
rates  are  now  more  even;  therefore  some  of  this  difficulty  has  been  ov< 
There  is  still  opposition,  and  considerable  of  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
lands  are  reasonably  low  in  price  and  an  army  of  agents  are  at  work  thrc 
the  country  setting  forth  the  advantages  in  Texas  from  a  settler's  standp 


of  the  transoceanic  world  into  three  general  gtrnxpe^  as  fotlcnn: 
Fir^t,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  northern  and  weaUan 
continental  Europe;  second,  soutnem  and  eastern  Europeans;  tbM, 
the  races  of  the  Orient 

The  goTemment  has  a  well-deCined  ide&  of  the  deairatdlity  of  t»A 
group  as  settlers  in  Canada;  and  the  Canadian  itmnigratuni  act,  ■!• 
moiigh  excluding  no  one  solely  because  of  his  rmce  or  natami^tft 
inakes  possible  an  effective  discrimination  among  tfaeno.  Ab  prt- 
Tiously  explained,  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  persona  of  the  wt 

*Beport  of  the  Snperlntendent  of  Immlgnitloa,  Canada,  UOOk  p>  IBt 
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elass  to  settle  in  Canada.  Those  of  the  second  group,  altho 
admitted  in  rather  large  numbers,  are  not  solicited,  but,  rather,  t 
cxMning  is  more  or  less  effectively  discouraged.  Those  of  the  tl 
class  are  practically  prohibited  from  entering  Canada  by  the  Chiu 
immigration  act  and  by  barriers  erected  under  various  provision 
the  immigration  law. 

How  Canada  has  succeeded  in  attracting  immigrants  of  the  r 
or  peoples  desired  is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  which  sho^ 
detail  the  racial  *or  national  composition  of  immigration  to  the 
minion  during  the  past  nine  years,  during  which  period  the  pre 
Bjstem  of  control  has  been  developed. 

Canadian  immigration  statistics  are  generally  recorded  by 
rather  than  country  of  birth,  although,  as  will  be  seen,  territc 
rather  than  ethnological  designations  are  employed  to  a  consider 
ntent,  and  in  some  instances  immigrants  are  designated  bv  the 
liffious  sect  with  which  they  are  affiliated.  Therefore  the  foUov 
table,  while  not  entirely  comparable  with  United  States  immi^a 
Btatistics,  nevertheless  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  racial  distributioi 
recent  Canadian  immigration : 

Table  1. — Total  immigration  to  Canada  from  July  1,  1900,  to  March  SI,  190, 

race  or  nationality, 

f  Compiled  from  statistical  table  fnrnlshed  by  Canadian  Immii^atlon  department 


ftaoe  or  nationality. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1901.  I   1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


irablan 

iimenian 

Australian 

insula- H  unirary : 

Bohemian 

Bukowinian 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Galiciaa 

Magyar 

Rnthenian 

SloTak 

Btyrlan 

Austrian,  n.e.  5*  .a' 

Hungarian,  n.e.st 


98 

62 

3 

9 

128 

65 


70 

112 

11 

3 

550 

59 


4,702  ,    6,550 


46 

113 

46 

16 

1,759 

1 


8,382 


14 


27 


" 


228 
546 
132 


7 
88 
25 

1 
360 


Belgian 

BrMlUan 

Bnlgarlan 

ailnese 

t>aai8h 

Oatch 

ggyptlan 

ftench 

3ermany: 

Alsatian 

Bavarian 

Prussian 

Saxon 

German,  n.  e.  s. . 

3reek 

iebrew ;  2,765 

JIndu ' 

MandJc. 
taUan... 


320 

1,048 

223 


1 
2 

163 

35 

3 

431 


984 
81 


ialay. 
faltese. 


912 

4,710 

6 


1,018 

161 

1,015 


260 
3,828 


fswftnmdland. 
Itow  Zealand.. 


82 


58 
81 
58 

91 

1,578 

16 


7,729 


116 


781 

2,074 

303 


I 


516 

1,091 

858 

2 

14 


308  I 

223  I 

1 : 

937 


417 

169 

3 

1,534 


5 

13 

1,869 

193 

2,066 


11 

8 

2,966 

191 

3,727 


917 
3,371 


396 
4,445 


1906. 


48 

78 
204 

107 

1,123 

27 

4 

6,926 

5 

3 

47 

29 

837 

981 

796 

1 

2 


461 

281 

2 

1.743 


28 

10 

2,721 

98 

7,715 

45 

413 

3,473 

354 


1906. 


19 

82 

322 

110 

1,355 

226 

16 

5,666 

324 

2G6 

164 


1,324 

739 

1,106 

2 

71 

18 

474 

380 

18 

1,648 

4 

22 

23 

2 

1,745 

254 

7,127 

387 

168 

7.959 

1,922 


Nine 
months 
ending 
Mar.  31.1 

1907. 


Year  ending 
Mar.  81— 


335 
2 


519 
23 


5 

190 

57 


■  I- 


42 

340 

89 


1906. 


31 
208 
185 

94 
229 
169 
44 
1,662 
347 
303 
146 


50 
563 
180 

102 

2,145 

224 

10 

14,268 

321 

912 

188 


.1. 


562 
4WI 

650 

6 

179 

92 

297 

wVH 

10 
1,314 

1 

1 

12 


1.899 
1.307 
1,214 

1 

2.529 

1,884 

290 

1,212 

8 
2,671 

2 
7 
5 


1,«« 
545 
6,584 
2,124 
46 
5.114 
2,042 


2.363 
1.W3 
7,712 
2,623 
97 
11,212 
7,601 


108 

1,029 

30 


136  j 
3,374 
70  : 


1909. 


4 

79 

171 

28 

1,546 

1 

1 

6,644 

4 

149 


1,830 

596 

828 

4 

66 

1,887 

160 

496 

2 

1,830 


74 

8 

1.257 

192 

1.636 

6 

35 

4,228 

495 


73 

2,106 

65 


1 
Jl 
19 
Ml 

II 


•  Not  elsewhere  specified. 
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THE  RETURN  MOTEMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  immigration  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  is  permanent.  In  practically  all 
larger  immigration  movements  of  the  present  time,  however,  there 
is  a  relatlvefy  large  return  movement,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable per  cent  of  the  United  States  emicrants  settling  in  Canada 
eventually  resume  a  residence  in  the  United  States.  This  statement 
is  substantiated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  latest  annual 
report  of  John  H.  Clark,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion in  Canada.    Mr.  Clark  says: • 

*  •  *  there  is  an  element  In  the  travel  from  Canada  to  the  United  Stateik 
In  which  I  feel  our  burenu  will  be  especially  interested,  reference  being  bad 
to  citizens  of  our  own  country  who.  having  settled  in  Canada,  return  to  again 
tnke  up  their  residence  in  the  United  States.  Commencing  with  Januaiy  1  of 
the  current  year,  n  record  has  been  compiled,  showing  that  6,869  of  such  dtlMU 
were  interviewed  by  our  ofllcers  during  the  past  sfx  months,  and  as  contalnin; 
important  information,  it  has  been  directed  that  a  similar  record  be  obtained 
in  the  future.  As  the  foregoing  record  covered  that  period  of  the  year  when 
the  movement  would  naturally  be  northbound.  I  f^l  it  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  not  less  than  15.000  American  citizens  returned  from  Canada  within  the 
year  to  resume  residence  In  the  United  States. 

TMMIGRATTON  TO  TIIE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  CANADA. 

No  reliable  data  are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  immigration 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  any  considerable  period  prior 
to  1001.  That  such  immigration,  or  at  least  permanent  immigration, 
was,  however,  relatively  small  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  there  were  only  127,899  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  the 
Dominion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  has  for  a  long  time  contributed  largely 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1850  there  were, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  147,711  native^s  of  Canada  in 
this  count rv.  Each  succeeding  census  showed  a  large  increase  in  this 
number  until  in  1900  there  were  nearly  one-fourth  as  many  native- 
bom  Canadians  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada. 

The  total  numl)er  of  natives  of  Canada  in  that  country  and  in  the 
United  States  in  corresponding  census  years  was  as  follows: 

Xnlivo-borii  (^nnjidlniis  in  ('anada:^ 

1^71  -    ._       -_ 2.802,78S 

ISsl 3.  n5.492 

i8<n 4,iS5,sn 

1001 4,761.815 

Nntlvo-bnrn  Pjinadians  in  the  Ignited  States:*' 

1S70 493.  *M 

lS<i<)      717.157 

lsr>0   _     OS0.1SS 

V,)(X) 1,181,255 

^Miilo  tlic  figures  relative  to  Canadians  in  the  United  States  dono^ 
of  course  represent  the  actual  movement  of  population  from  thfi 
Dominion,  thoy  do  ?how  that  Canada  was  an  important  source  of 
immigration  to  the  United  KStates  during  the  period  considered. 

<»Annn.Ml  Roport  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  19*  J^ 
p.  137. 

^Tlio  Canacia  Year  Boole,  190S. 
^  United  States  census  reports. 
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* 

RuLS  8.  A  Btadent  within  the  meaning  of  the  ta-eaty  and  htWB  of  the    Stvdcait 
United  States  relating  to  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  Chinese  is —      wf*^'!??^  deflol- 

(a)  A  person  who  pursues  some  regular  course  of  study  including  the  **^"*  "• 
hi^er  branches  of  learning,  but  not  excluding  the  elementary  or  pre- 
paratory branches,  if  undertaken  in  good  6dth; 

(b)  A  neiBon  who  attends  one  of  the  recognised  educational  institu- 
tions of  tne  United  States  designed  for  those  whose  entire  time  may  be 
given  to  scholastic  work; 

{c)  A  person  who  studies  to  be  fitted  for  some  particular  profession, 
occupation,  or  calling  requiring  a  technical  or  otherwise  special  mental 
training;  or 

(d)  A  person,  alreadv  possessing  a  liberal  education,  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  study  of  special  subjects  or  questions,  as  a  student  of 
mannera,  customs,  institutions,  politics,  economy,  history; 

And  who,  in  any  case,  is  also  aperson  tor  whose  maintenance  and  sup-  Hf^'S^^^  S' 
port  as  a  student  in  the  United  States  adequate  financial  provision  has'*"**"*™*'**"'^ 
been  made  or  satis&ctorily  assured,  or  a  person  who,  if  he  undertakes  to 
provide  for  his  own  support,  does  not  become  a  ''laborer,"  or  acquire 
any  other  status  which  would  bring  him  within  the  class  of  Chinese  per- 
sons excluded  by  statute  or  treatv;  and  who,  in  any  case,  is  also  a 
Serson  whose  intention  it  is,  upon  tne  conclusion  of  his  studies,  either  to 
epart  from  the  United  States  or,  if  he  remains,  to  enga^  in  no  pursuit 
or  calling  which  would  render  his  presence  in  the  United  States  un- 
lawful.<> 

Rule  9.  (a)  The  lawful  wife  and  minor  children  of  a  Chinese  of  the    ]y  t  e  •  aad 
exempt  classes  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  without  presenting  ^npu?*       *^' 
the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  5, 1884,  o    Admiaslon  of; 
the  certificate  of  the  husband  or  fother  being  sufficient  if  tne  wife  or 
children  accompany  him.    If  the  husband  or  mther  is  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  immigration  officers  shall  require  in  the  cases  of  such 
wives  and  minor  children  evidence  concerning  the  husband  or  fother    ^iJlfillJSr 
of  the  character  specified  by  section  2  of  the  act  approved  November  3,  *i°"*^  "*  **■•■  °"« 
1893,  to  establish  the  right  of  a  domiciled  Chinese  merchant  to  readmis- 
sion  after  temporary  ab^nce  from  the  United  States.    In  every  instance 
there  shall  be  exacted  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
relationship  claimed,  c  and  in  the  cases  of  children  of  minority. 

(6)  The  lawful  wife  of  an  American  citizen  of  the  Chinese  race  may  .JjAL^  of*Ji 
be  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  joining  her  husband, <<  and  the  lawful  ^ivm: 
children  of  such  a  citizen  partake  of  his  citizenship  and  are  therefore    AdmisBionof; 
entitled  to  admission. «    In  every  such  case  convincing  evidence  of  a,£lJ?ff2ae«'T 
citizenship  and  relationship  shall  be  exacted.  ^  cawso . 

(c)  In  tne  cases  described  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  the  ^||jy^*^^*J^ 
exempt  status  or  citizenship  of  the  alleged  nusband  or  father  may  be  empts  ud  ba^ 
investigated  and  determinea  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  wife  or  child,  but  tlve»— prelaTee- 
no  investigation  regarding  the  claimed  relationship  shall  be  made  until  bSSf  ^or**f*S«r 
the  wife  or  child  arrives  at  the  port  of  entry.  of. 

Rule  10.  The  officers  whose  titles  are  given  below  have  been  itg^n^^  ^vt 
authorized  bv  their  respective  Governments  to  issue  to  Chinese  subjects  eertifleatM,  oil- 
or  citizens  oi  such  (jovemments  the  certificates  prescribed  by  section  6  ce«ji«rtg«»t«d 
of  the  act  approved  July  5, 1884./  ^ 

a  A  stricter  definition  than  this  has  been  cited  with  approval  in  a 
decision  of  a  district  court,  not  published,  but  of  record  in  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.    (U.  S.  v.  Pun  Fu,  No.  52730-85). 

h  176  U.  S..  459. 

«  "  A  marriape  solemnized  in  China,  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms thereof,  but  while  the  brid^room  is  in  America,  is  not  valid  in 
America."    (59  Fed.,  682.    See  also  Dept.  Dec.  No.  11.) 

d  170  Fed..  566. 

e  Sec.  1993,  R.  S.,  and  soc.  6,  act  of  March  2,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1228). 

/  See  footnotes  to  see.  6,  act  of  July  5, 1884,  p.  786  Of  this  volume. 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  during  the  nine  years  me 
78.4  per  cent  of  the  immignttion  to  Caoad&  '•*^^ttmf\  of  t 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  foreign-l 
Irish  element  in  the  population  of  Canada  has  decreased  stea 
BOid  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

JUVENILB  IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  of  poor  and  homeless  British  children  to  Car 
began  many  years  a^o,  and  is  now  encouraged  and  supervised, 
not  otherwise  assisted,  by  the  Dominion  government.  This  juve 
immigration  is  chiefly  recruited  from  the  orphan  or  industrial  ho 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  children  are  sent  to  Canada  by  chant 
and  religious  organizations,  and  are  there  distributed  through  var 
philanthropic  homes  and  agencies.  The  majority  of  such  chik 
are  placed  in  the  families  ox  farmers,  and  the  demand  for  them 
Bxoeeds  the  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  fifty  y 
nearly  60,000  juvenile  immigrants  have  been  transported  to  Can 
from  the  Bjitish  Isles.*  From  1901  to  1909,  inclusive,  19,03^ 
these  children  were  sent  to  Canada,  and  during  the  same  period  ap 
cations  for  130,825  were  filed  with  the  Canadian  authorities. 

It  is  said  that  there  formerly  existed  in  Canada  a  deep-rooted 
judice  against  such  juvenile  immi^ation,  but  that  this  has  air 
entirely  disaj)peared.     Upon  landmg  in  Canada  the  children 
placed  in  receiving  and  distributing  homes,  located  in  different  p 
of  the  Dominion,  and  remain  there  until  indentured  to  farmer 
others.    The  guardianship  of  the  home  over  the  children  is  contii 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  until  a  period  of  apprenticeship  is  pas 
and  the  children  are  taught  to  rely  on  the  homes  for  advice 
assistance.    Agents  of  the  homes  visit  the  indentured  children  peri 
cally.    In  turn  the  Canadian  government  exercises  supervision  < 
the  receiving  and  distributing  homes  and,  in  a  manner,  looks  a 
the  welfare  of  the  children  in  their  foster  homes. 

ASSISTED  IMBIIGRATION. 

In  addition  to  the  juvenile  immigration  above  referred  to,  Car 
annually  receives  a  considerable  number  of  British,  and  particul 
English',  immigrants,  who  have  been  sent  from  the  motner  coui 
by  private  charity  or  state  aid.    Until  recently  the  Canadian  | 
emment  had  practicallv  no  part  in  the  selection  of  such  immigr 
abroad,  and  as  a  result  many  were  rejected  at  Canadian  port; 
deported  after  landing.     In  1908  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Walker,  assis 
superintendent  of  emigration  for  Canada  in  Ijondon,  made  a  re 
upon  ^  the   activities   of  the   various   philanthropic   afid   charit 
societies  engaged  in  promoting  emigration  to  Canada,  which  st 
that  12,336  persons  were  sent  to  Canada  in  the  calendar  vear  : 
by  London  charitable  societies  alone.    As  immigration  to  Canad 
recorded  by  fiscal  rather  than  calendar  years,  it  is  impossib 
exactly  compare  the  number  of  assisted  inmiigra»**«*  ^"» 
immigration  for  any  stated  period ;  but  it  is  '« 
the  above  number  is  equal  to  nearly  30  per  o 
unmigr&tion  to  Canada  in  the  fiscid  period 
March  31,  1907,  and  more  than  13  per  r^ 

'  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of ! 
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As  noted  elsewhere,  the  present  movement  of  population  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  is  largely  composed  of  rarmers  and  farm 
laborers  and  their  families,  78J  per  cent  of  the  total  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  above  table  being  so  classified.  In  the  same 
three  years  only  23.7  per  cent  of  the  immigration  from  northern  and 
western  European  countries  was  of  the  agricultural  class.  The 
widely  different  character  of  immigration  from  the  two  sources  men- 
tioned suggests  that  cities  furnish  the  greater  part  of  northern  and 
western  European  immigration  to  Canada  and  a  very  small  propw- 
tion  of  the  immigration  from  the  United  States. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  how  large  a  proportion 
of  immigrants  entering  Canada  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  some 
indication  of  this  is  furnished  bv  the  records  of  free  land  entries  in 
western  Canada. 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRDSS. 

From  July  1,  1900,  to  March  31,  1909,  235,690  homesteads  were 
entered  for  in  the  western  Provinces,  and  of  this  nuinl)er  15t)ji61.  or 
66.3  per  cent,  represent  entries  by  immigrants,  practically  all  of  whom 
came  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  According  to  the  record 
the  average  number  of  persons  for  each  entry  was  2.5,  and  therefiw 
390,654,  or  more  than  31  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration  to  Canada 
during  the  period  specified,  were  involved.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  large  number  oi  European  immigrants  who  became  farm 
laborers,  or  immigrants — ^particularly  from  the  United  States — ^who 
acquired  railway  and  other  land  by  purchase.  The  fact  tJhat  nearly 
one-third  of  all  immigrants  become  agriculturists  through  the  me- 
dium of  free  lands  alone  supports  tlie  contention  that  Canada's  efforts 
in  this  regard  have  resulted  successfully. 

IRISH    IMMIGRATION. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
immigrants  to  Canada  in  recent  years,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Irish 
immigration  to  that  country  is  comparatively  small.  In  1008,  when 
the  movement  from  Europe  to  Canada  reached  its  greatest  heif^t. 
it  included  only  6,547  Irish  to  91,412  English  and  Welsh  and  22i23 
Scotch,  and  in  the  nine  years  ending  March  31,  1909,  the  total 
Irish  immi^'ation  was  only  30,181,  or  less  than  the  Galician,  Hebrew, 
or  Russian  immigration  to  Canada  for  the  same  period.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Irish  immigrant  prefers  the  United  States  to  Canada,  for 
during  the  nine  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  337,812  persons  of  thit 
race  landed  in  the  United  States.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  other 
British  peoples,  for  more  English  and  Scotch  immi^^^ants  were  ad- 
mitted to  Canada  fi'om  1900  to  1909  than  came  to  the  United  States 
during  a  like  period,  while  more  than  eleven  times  as  many  Irish 
immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  as  went  to  Canada. 

Th(i  relatively  small  Irish  immigration  to  Canada  as  compared 
with  the  immigration  of  other  Britons  to  that  country  can  not  be 
attributed  to  Canada's  lack  of  effort,  for  the  same  systematic  cam- 
])aign  to  secure  settlers  for  the  Dominion  is  carried  on  alike  in  Ir^ 
land,  Scotland,  and  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Canada,  however,  the  Unit^l  States 
is  still  the  choice  of  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  Irish  immigrants 
landing  in  North  America. 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  March  81, 1908.  No  data  are  available  to  show 
the  number  of  state-aided  and  rate-aided  immigrants,  which  classes 
are  described  in  Mr.  Walker's  report  as  follows: 

These  are  the  products  of  the  distress  committees  and  of  the  workhouses.  Tlie 
distress  committees  are  todies  in  large  centers  of  population,  permitted  mider 
the  terms  of  the  unemployed  workmen's  act  to  levy  a  small  rate  as  a  tax  npoc 
the  public  for  the  emigration  and  for  provision  by  employment,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  unemployed  in  such  communities.  «  •  *  The  distress  committen 
usually  operate  through  some  recognized  booking  agency,  providing  the  f^ict 
for  the  transportation,  and  leaving  such  booking  agaicy  to  provide  the  employ- 
ment on  the  Canadian  side.  There  is  no  supervision  of  an  official  characts 
exercised  over  these  emigrants. 

Mr.  Walker's  report  resulted  in  prcHnpt  action  Yrsr  the  Canadian 
^yemment,  for  on  April  18,  1908,  there  became  effective  an  oriv 
m  council  which  prohibited  the  landing  in  Canada  of  any  person 
whose  passage  haa  been,  paid  wholly  or  in  part  by  any  charitable 
organization  or  out  of  public  moneys  unless  the  emigration  to  Canadt 
of  such  person  had  been  approved  by  the  Canadian  emigration  an- 
thorities  in  London.  The  provisions  of  this  order  in  council  wen 
made  a  part  of  the  Canadian  immigration  law  of  May  4,  1910. 

IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  shown  by  the  table  on  page  612,  there  has  been  in  recent  years 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  immigrating  to  Canada  fnxn 
the  United  States.  The  table  referred  to  concerns  only  the  period 
1901-1909,  and  when  the  record  from  1897  to  the  Canadian  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1910,  is  considered  an  even  more  startling  situation 
appears.  The  development  of  the  movement  during  the  latter  period 
is  as  follows: 

1897 2.412 

1898 9,139 

1899 11,W5 

1900  (6  months  ending  June  30) aM3 

1901 IS,  065 

1902 28,481 

1903 49,473 

1904 45,229 

1905 43,682 

1906 5T,919 

1907  (9  months  ending  March  31) 34,748 

1908 68,445 

1909 59,9» 

1910 103,984 

The  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  field  for  immigration 
effort  by  Canada  is  clearly  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
recent  years  nearly  one-third,  and  in  1910  approximately  one-half,  of 
the  total  immigration  into  the  Dominion  came  from  the  States 
Moreover,  the  class  of  immigrants  furnished  by  this  country  is,  ac- 
cording to  Canadian  officials,  just  the  class  desired  to  accomplish  the 
government's  purpose  of  developing  the  agricultural  and  other 
resources  of  western  Canada. 

Few  data  are  available  showin)[^  the  racial  composition  of  the  emi- 
gration movement  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Canaditn 
official  reports  indicate  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  emigrants 
from  tlie  middle  western  States  are  Germans,  Scandinavians,  FvasSt 
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T.  O.  Gurrie,  108  Third  street,  second  floor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  M.  McLachlan,  box  626,  Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

£.  T.  Holmes,  315  Jackson  street,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  V.  Bennett,  215  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ghas.  Pilling,  Clifford  Block,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

H.  M.  Williams,  418  Gardner  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

C.  J.  Broughton,  412  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust,  Ghicago. 

BenJ.  Davies,  room  6,  Dunn  Block,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

W.  H.  Rogers,  316  Traction-Terminal  Building,  Indianapolis. 

Thos.  Hetherington,  73  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

Thos.  Duncan,  30  Syracuse  Bank  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  A.  Hall,  210  House  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  work  of  these  agents  is  very  much  the  same  in  character.  At  ah 
the  offices  there  are  one  or  two  assistants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
reapondcnce,  issue  the  certificate  which  entitles  the  applicant  to  the  reduc 
afforded  by  the  Canadian  railroads  to  the  actual  settler,  and  give  to  tb 
all  available  information.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  assistant  keys  th< 
received  according  to  post-offices  and  districts.  The  agent  then  selects 
trict  tliat  he  should  visit  during  the  next  or  coming  weeks  and  advisee 
more  of  the  correspondents  that  he  will  meet  them  and  their  frioids  i 
given  place  on  a  set  date,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  when  necessary  he  vl 
Individual  correspon^lent  He  carries  with  him  samples  of  the  gra! 
grasses  of  central  Canada,  has  with  him  a  supply  of  literature,  and  quot 
from  their  home  to  such  a  point  in  western  Canada  as  they  may  desire  1 
He  assists  the  intending  settler  by  securing  him  the  lowest  freight  rates 
stock  and  effects,  advises  him  the  best  way  in  which  to  get  cars,  and  aft< 
follows  the  course  of  the  car  to  its  destination.  Very  often  the  male  n 
of  the  family  move  In  advance  of  those  dependent  When  this  occurs  1 
duty  of  the  agent  to  assist  the  family  in  every  way  possible  in  ordei 
a  start. 

During  the  tail  of  the  year  exhibits  of  grain  and  grasses,  roots,  veg 
etc.,  with  which  the  agent  has  supplied  himself,  are  taken  from  fair  to  i 
tastefully  arranged,  then  the  agent's  time  is  pretty  well  occupied  in  ti 
for  from  two  to  three  months.  A  chain-letter  system  is  adopted,  which 
effective  in  getting  the  names  of  those  in  a  neighborhood  who  would  11 
interested  in  Canada.  To  the  names  thus  secured  literature  and  circu] 
Bent,  and  It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  effective  work  that  is  done  in  tl 
It  is  sometimes  the  cnse  that  the  manner  in  which  one  State  may  be 
will  differ  from  another  State.  In  each  case,  however,  the  agents  b 
advised  as  to  what  they  feel  is  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  I  am  alwi 
pared  to  accept  and  act  upon  such  suggestions  as  may  be  safely  adopi 
some  cases  it  is  found  that  the  management  of  a  fair  does  not  care  to  al 
exhibits  to  be  placed,  but  these  cases  are  so  rare  that  it  is  scarcely  nc 
to  refer  to  them.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securin 
and  in  others  managements  have  requested  that  we  exhibit,  offering 
free  of  charge.  Generally,  however,  we  rent  a  space  in  some  building,  an 
times,  unable  to  do  this,  ground  space  is  rented.  On  this  ground  a  tei 
structure  is  sonietlmes  erected,  and  in  other  cases  a  tent  is  secured,  ii 
exhibits  are  placed.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  interest  people  li 
tain  district  to  secure  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  or  more  responsib 
Various  ways  are  adopted  in  order  to  do  this.  One  of  the  best  metha 
secure  transportation  for  these  people  and  send  them  through  to  our  ' 
provinces  to  report  to  their  friends.  The  agent  fills  up  his  report  very  ca 
and  in  this  way  gets  in  touch  with  a  good  class  of  people.  Again,  par 
accompanied  as  far  as  the  boundary  line,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  in 
through  some  of  the  Western  States  towns  some  of  the  people  who  mt 
been  directed  by  the  efforts  of  local  agents  to  Canada  may  become  inter< 
American  lands. 

I  referred  in  my  last  report  to  the  inducements  held  out  by  Texas  land 
The  railroad  rates  from  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Kansas, 
apolls.  and  other  points  to  Texas  lands  were  much  lower  than  those  to  < 
The  Western  Passenger  Association,  however,  has  adjusted  this,  so  t 
rates  are  now  more  even:  therefore  some  of  this  difficulty  has  been  ov 
There  is  still  opposition,  and  considerable  of  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  tha' 
lands  are  reasonably  low  In  price  and  an  army  of  agents  are  at  work  thr< 
the  comitry  setting  forth  the  advantages  in  Texas  from  a  settler's  stan 
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THE  RETURN   MOVEMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  immigration  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  is  permanent.  In  practicaUy  all 
larger  immigration  movements  of  the  present  time,  however,  there 
is  a  relatively  large  return  movement,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable per  cent  of  the  United  States  eminants  settling  in  Canada 
eventually  resume  a  residence  in  the  United  States.  This  statement 
is  substantiated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  latest  annual 
report  of  John  H.  Clark,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion in  Canada.    Mr.  Clark  says :  • 

*  ^  *  there  Is  an  element  in  the  travel  from  Canada  to  the  United  Stat« 
in  which  I  feel  our  bureau  will  be  especially  interested,  reference  being  M 
to  citizens  of  our  own  country  who,  having  settled  in  Canada,  return  to  again 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  United  States.  Commencing  with  January  1  of 
the  current  yenr,  n  record  has  been  compiled,  showing  that  0,869  of  such  dtiieu 
were  interviewed  by  our  officers  during  the  past  six  months,  and  as  containing 
important  information,  it  has  been  directed  that  a  similar  record  be  obtainid 
in  the  future.  As  the  forepolnp  record  covered  that  period  of  the  year  wha 
the  movement  would  naturally  be  northbound.  I  feel  it  perfectly  safe  to  siy 
that  not  less  than  15.000  American  citizens  returned  from  Canada  within  tiw 
year  to  resume  residence  In  the  United  States. 

I^I^riGRATTON  TO  TIIE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  CANADA. 

No  relial)le  data  are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  immigration 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  any  considerable  period  prior 
to  1001.  That  such  immigration,  or  at  least  permanent  immigratioD. 
was,  however,  relatively  small  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  tlioro  were  only  127,899  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  the 
Dominion. 

On  the  other  hand.  Canada  has  for  a  long  time  contributed  largely 
to  tho  population  of  the  XJnited  StatCvS.  As  early  as  1850  there  were, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  147,711  natives  of  Canada  in 
this  country.  Knch  succeeding  census  showed  a  large  increase  in  this 
number  until  in  1900  there  were  nearly  one- fourth  as  many  native 
bom  Canadians  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada. 

The  total  numl)er  of  natives  of  Canada  in  that  country  and  in  the 
United  States  in  corre;?ponding  census  years  was  as  follows: 

Xativp-linni  C'juuuliniis  in  ranadn:^ 

1S71  _    ._     2,Se.788 

18S1 3,715,«! 

1«J>1 4.18R,«T 

11X^1 4,7ei,8» 

Xatlve-honi  (\-inn(linTis  in  the  United  States  :<* 

1S70 483.461 

i8so_    ni,ist 

l^'.>^   -        - 980.80 

AMiilo  the  figures  relative  to  Canadians  in  the  United  States  dowibj 
of  course  represent  the  actual  movement  of  populmtim  from 
Dominion,  they  do  show  that  Canada  was  an  inipoctuit 
immigration  to  the  United  States  during  tfie  perioa  cteflU 


■^ 


<»AnniiMl  Kopnrt  United  States  Commissloner-Qeneral  C* 
I».  137. 

^Tho  ranndn  Year  Book.  1008. 
^  United  States  census  reports. 
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and  in  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  iaenied:  Provided,  always^  That  ,^^*^*f**  _?' 
fraud  has  not  been  perpetrated  upon  the  Government  in  securing  its  iiutediciitaMe ' 
issuance. 

(k)  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  identity  herein  prescribed,  Certificates  and 
all  other  certificates  or  papers  offered  by  Chinese  exempts  or  natives tJhic^^tesu^ **to 
to  establish  their  right  of  admission  to  the  United  States  shall  be  be  taken  up  at 
retained  by  the  officer  at  the  port  of  entry.  po"^^  o^  entry. 

Rule  20.  (a)  An  original  certificate  of  residence  can  be  issued  to  a    Certiilf ates  of 
Chinese  laborer  only  upon  the  finding  of  a  justice,  judge,  or  commis-  'vl  ff*!* 
sioner  of  a  United  Stotes  court  that  such  Chinese  laborer  was  a  resident  inf  oririoii- 
of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  registration  and  that,  by 
reason  of  accident,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  he  was  then 
unable  to  secure  such  a  certificate.  <^ 

(6)  The  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  the  regis-  J??3«r  •™I*'^" 
tration  of  Chinese  lawfully  resident  in  the  United  States,  formerly  ^^  ^**  *^*' 
vested  by  law  in  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Commissioner  Greneral  of  Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
whom,  therefore,  applications  for  original  certificates  should  be 
addressed,  accompanied  by  a  certified  transcript  of  a  judicial  finding 
of  the  character  described  m  paragraph  (a)  hereof. 

RuLB  21.  Duplicate  certificates  of  residence  shall  be  issued  only  in^d°'*^iii?°' 
upon  satisbctory  proof  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  ^  <»ap»5»t«i 
that  the  Chinese  person  upon  whose  behalf  application  Uieref  or  is  made 
has  actually,  by  unavoidable  accident,  lost  his  original  certificate. 
Applications  for  such  certificates  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C,  should  be  sworn 
to,  and  should  contain  the  following  data: 

(1)  Applicuit*s  name;  also  any  other  names  known  by  at  time  of 
registration. 

(2)  K umber  of  original  certificate  of  residence,  if  obtainable. 

(3}  Wliether  original  certificate  was  issued  under  act  approved  May  5, 

1892,  or  act  approved  November  3, 1893,  amendatory  thereof. 
(A)  Place  and  at  least  approximate  date  of  issue  of  original  certificate .    "^ui^nSSlfor*" 
(5)  Applicant's  place  of  residence,  town,  street,  and  number,  and  *^^  " 

occupation  at  time  of  issuance  of  original  certificate. 


^6)  Applicant's  present  place  of  residence  and  occupation. 


^7)  Applicant's  present  age  and  exact  height,  color  of  his  eyes  and 
complexion,  and  any  physical  marks  or  peculiarities  that  would  aid  in 
his  identification. 

(8)  A  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  original  certificate 
was  lost,  including  date,  place,  and  every  detail  of  sucn  loss. 

(9)  Affidavits  of  witnesses  familiar,  of  tneir  own  personal  knowledge, 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  loss. 

(10)  Two  unmounted  photographs  of  applicant  (not  retouched),  full 
front  view,  showing  both  ears,  about  3  by  3  inches  square,  h^ui  about 
H  inches  long  from  top  of  head  to  point  of  chin — one  to  be  attached  to 
the  duplicate,  if  issued,  the  other  to  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the 
bureau. 

(11)  Time  of  applicant's  first  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  port  of 
landing. 

(12)  r^ame  of  witness  to  original  application  for  registration. 

Rule  22.  (a)  Officers  shall  not  issue  any  certificate,  letter,  or  other  xone'to^be'i*. 
document,  or  any  duplicate  thereof,  other  than  tho6ej)rovided  for  by  sued  except  as 
law  and  these  regulations,  setting  forth  the  status  of  a  Cninese  person  as  provided  in  these 
a  resident  of  this  country,  or  otherwise  indorsing  such  person.  regulations; 

(6)  Certificates  of  residence  issued  to  Chinese  laborers,  if  found  else-  ir  fT!!i?iSlJS.HE 

^'.,         .  .  -  .,  .         jlIilxi  If  found  elsewhere 

where  than  in  possession  of  persons  to  whom  issued,  shall  be  taken  up  than  in   posse»- 
and  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  sion  of  persons  to 


whom  issued. 

Rulb23.  (a)  Chinese  found  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  laboring  ^jJ/»**  *•*• 
pursuits  fr  and  not  having  in  their  possession  a  certificate  issued  under  of  laborers  not 
.  lawfully  resident, 

^  See  sec.  6,  act  of  May  5,  1892,  as  amended  by  sec.  1,  act  of  Novem-  uws; 
ber  3, 1893,  and  footnotes. 

&  For  decisions  as  to  who  are  laborers,  see  footnote  1  to  act  of  1893. 
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As  noted  elsewhere,  the  present  movement  of  population  from  ti» 
United  States  to  Canada  is  largely  composed  or  ramners  and  fin 
laborers  and  their  families,  78 J  per  cent  of  the  total  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  above  table  being  so  classified.  In  the  same 
three  years  only  23.7  per  cent  of  the  immigration  from  northern  and 
western  European  countries  was  of  the  agricultural  class.  The 
widely  different  character  of  immigration  from  the  two  sources  men- 
tioned siiggests  that  cities  furnish  the  greater  part  of  northern  and 
western  European  inmiigration  to  Canada  and  a  very  small  proper- 
tion  of  the  immigration  from  the  United  States. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  how  larse  a  propovtion 
of  immigrants  entering  Canada  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits^  some 
indication  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  records  of  free  land  entries  in 
western  Canada. 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

From  July  1,  1900,  to  March  31,  1909,  235,690  homesteads  were 
entered  for  in  the  western  Provinces,  and  of  this  number  loG^Cl.or 
66.3  per  cent,  represent  entries  by  immigrants,  practically  all  of  irham 
came  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  According  to  the  record 
the  average  number  of  persons  for  each  entry  was  2.5,  and  therelon 
390,654,  or  more  than  31  per  cent  of  the  total  imminatioa  to  Canadt 
during  the  period  specified,  were  involved.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  large  number  o^  European  immigrants  who  became  &nn 
laborers,  or  immigrants — ^particularly  from  the  United  States — who 
acquired  railway  and  other  land  by  purchase.  The  fact  that  nearly 
one-third  of  all  immigrants  become  agriculturists  through  the  me- 
dium of  free  lands  alone  supports  the  contention  that  Canada^s  eflforts 
in  this  regard  have  resulted  successfully. 

IRISH   IM3IUJRATI0N. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
immigrants  to  Canada  in  recent  years,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Irish 
immigration  to  that  country  is  comparatively  small.  In  190S,  \^hen 
the  movement  from  Europe  to  Canada  reached  its  greatest  height, 
it  included  only  6,547  Irish  to  91,412  English  and  Welsh  and  22>23 
Scotch,  and  in  the  nine  years  ending  March  31,  1909,  the  total 
Irish  immigration  was  only  30,184,  or  less  than  the  Galician,  Hebrew, 
or  Russian  immigration  to  Canada  for  the  same  period.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Irish  inunigrant  prefers  the  United  States  to  Canada,  for 
during  the  nine  years  ending  June  30,  1008,  337,812  persons  of  that 
race  landed  in  the  United  States.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  other 
British  peoples,  for  more  English  and  Scotch  immigrants  were  ad- 
mitted to  Canada  from  1000  to  1000  than  came  to  the  Unitenl  States 
during  a  like  period,  while  more  than  eleven  times  as  many  Irish 
immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  as  went  to  Canada. 

The  relatively  small  Irish  immigration  to  Canada  as  compareJ 
witli  the  immigration  of  other  Britons  to  that  country  can  not  be 
attributed  to  Canada's  lack  of  effort,  for  the  same  systematic  cam- 
])aign  to  secure  settlers  for  the  Dominion  is  carried  on  alike  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Canada,  however,  the  United  State? 
is  still  the  choice  of  more  than  00  per  cent  of  the  Irish  immigrants 
landing  in  North  America. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  foreign-l 
Irish  element  in  the  population  of  Canada  has  decreased  stea 
and  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

JXTVENILB  IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  of  poor  and  homeless  British  children  to  Caii 
jb0gan  many  years  a^o,  and  is  now  encouraged  and  supervised, 
not  otherwise  assisted,  by  the  Dominion  government.  This  iuve 
immigration  is  chiefly  recruited  from  the  orphan  or  industrial  he 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  children  are  sent  to  Canada  by  charit 
and  religious  organizations,  and  are  there  distributed  through  var 
fdiilanthropic  homes  and  agencies.  The  majority  of  such  chile 
are  placed  in  the  families  of  farmers,  and  the  demand  for  them 
azeeeds  the  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  fifty  y 
nearly  60,000  juvenile  imnngrants  have  been  transported  to  Can 
from  the  Bjitish  Isles.«  From  1901  to  1909,  inclusive,  19,03^ 
these  children  were  sent  to  Canada,  and  during  the  same  period  ap 
eations  for  130,825  were  filed  with  the  Canadian  authorities. 

It  is  said  that  there  formerly  existed  in  Canada  a  deep-rooted 
jndice  against  such  juvenile  immigration,  but  that  this  has  air 
entirelj^  disappeared.     Upon  landing  in  Canada  the  children 
placed  in  receiving  and  distributing  homes,  located  in  different  p 
of  the  Dominion,  and  remain  there  until  indentured  to  farmer 
others.    The  guardianship  of  the  home  over  the  children  is  contii 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  until  a  period  of  apprenticeship  is  pas 
and  the  children  are  taught  to  rely  on  the  homes  for  advice 
aadstance.   Agents  of  the  homes  visit  the  indentured  children  peri 
cally.    In  turn  the  Canadian  government  exercises  supervision  < 
the  receiving  and  distributing  homes  and,  in  a  manner,  looks  a 
the  welfare  of  the  children  in  their  foster  homes. 

ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

In  addition  to  the  juvenile  immigration  above  referred  to,  Car 
annually  receives  a  considerable  number  of  British,  and  particul 
English,  immigrants,  who  have  been  sent  from  the  mother  coui 
by  private  charity^  or  state  aid.  Until  recently  the  Canadian  \ 
emment  had  practically  no  part  in  the  selection  of  such  immigr 
abroad,  and  as  a  result  many  were  rejected  at  Canadian  port 
deported  after  landing.  In  1908  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Walker,  assis 
saperintendent  of  emigration  for  Canada  in  London,  made  a  re 
upon  ^  the  activities  of  the^  various  philanthropic  a  fid  charit 
societies  engaged  in  promoting  emigration  to  Canada,  which  st 
that  12,336  persons  were  sent  to  Canada  in  the  calendar  year  : 
by  London  charitable  societies  alone.  As  immigration  to  tianad 
recorded  by  fiscal  rather  than  calendar  years,  it  is  impossibl 
exactly  compare  the  number  of  assisted  immigrants  with  the  t 
immigration  for  any  stated  period ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  above^  number  is  equal  to  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  Enj 
immigration  to  Canada  in  the  fiscal  period  of  nine  months  en< 
March  31,  1907,  and  more  than  13  per  cent  of  such  immigratio: 

*  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada.  1909,  p.  89. 
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intended  emieranta  who  otii 
nation.  Tibe  bcoius  paid  is  St] 
or  over,  and  10a.  (92.4S)  oi 
Great  Britain  it  is  paid  upm 
jeets  engaged  in  the  oocnpati 
stableman,  carter,  railway  s 
agniff  their  intention  of  foU 
vork  in  Canada.  Female  d 
like  bonus  is  paid  on  simili 
Belgium,  Holhind,  DenmaA 
ing  the  fiscal  years  190fi  to  ! 
16.5  per  cent  of  all  British 
itnminants  fran  omtinenta] 

In'&n^and  the  Salvation 
promote  emigration  to  Canad 
annj  for  that  purpoae.  It  is 
broaght  to  Canada  at  the  goi 

The  British  press  is  relied 
tton  to  Canada  throng  nei 
advantages  of  the  Dommion, 
tan  from  persons  who  have  si 
and  other  pablidty  agents  ai 
rtated  that  much  desirable  ac 

Some  Tears  ago  Canada  in 
tund  delegates  to  Qreat  Biil 
inmugrstion  agmts,  and  thii 
has  been  continued. 

THB  FBOPAQAMI 

For  many  years  Canada  ha 

able  field  for  immigration  eff 

under  the  direction  of  an  offi 

and  press  agent,  and  genera 

The  efforts  of  these  salaried 

large  number  of  subagents, 

man.  $2  per  woman,  and  $1 

l^  tnem  to  settle  in  western 

to  1909,  inclusive,  this  comn 

United  States  immigrants  en 

How  the  campaign  to  indu 

conducted  is  shown  in  the  fo 

for  1908  of  Mr.  W.  J.  WhiU 

who  directs  the  Canadian  pr 

Tbere  Ib  not  a  State  In  the  Ui 

offlcea  of  tbe  goTernment  are  loc 

view  to  being  in  easy  touch  wit 

pOMtble  for  the  agents  to  cover  tl 

The  offices  are  located  as  follows 

M.  V.  Mclnoea.  Sixth  Aver 

C.  A.  Lanrler,  Marquette,  : 

Jas.  N.  Orieve,  Spokane,  V 

J.  S.  Crawford.  125  Wert  I 

•Beport  of  Bnperlntendent  i 
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T.  O.  Currie,  108  Third  street,  second  floor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  M.  McLachlan,  box  626,  Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

£.  T.  Holmes,  315  Jackson  street,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  V.  Bennett,  215  Hoard  of  Trade  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ghas.  Pilling,  Clifford  Block,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

H.  M.  Williams,  413  Gardner  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

G.  J.  Broughton,  412  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust,  Chicaga 

BenJ.  Davies,  room  G,  Dunn  Block,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

W.  H.  Rogers,  316  Traction-Terminal  Building,  Indianapolis. 

Thos.  Hetherington,  73  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

Thos.  Duncan,  30  Syracuse  Bank  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  A.  Hall,  210  House  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  work  of  these  agents  is  very  much  the  same  in  character.  At  ah 
the  offices  there  are  one  or  two  assistants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  * 
respondonce,  issue  the  certificate  which  entitles  the  applicant  to  the  reduc< 
afforded  by  the  Canadian  railroads  to  the  actual  settler,  and  give  to  th 
all  available  information.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  assistant  keys  the 
received  according  to  post-offlces  and  districts.  The  agent  then  selects 
trlct  that  he  should  visit  during  the  next  or  coming  weeks  and  advises 
more  of  the  correspondents  that  he  will  meet  them  and  their  friends  i 
given  place  on  a  set  date,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  when  necessary  he  vi 
Indlvidunl  correspondent  He  carries  with  him  samples  of  the  grai 
grasses  of  central  Canada,  has  with  him  a  supply  of  literature,  and  quoti 
from  their  home  to  such  a  point  in  western  Canada  as  they  may  desire  t 
He  assists  the  intending  settler  by  securing  him  the  lowest  freight  rates 
stock  niid  effects,  advises  him  the  be^^t  waj'  in  which  to  get  cars,  and  aftc 
follows  the  course  of  the  car  to  its  destination.  Very  often  the  male  n 
of  the  family  move  in  advance  of  those  dependent.  When  this  occurs  i 
duty  of  the  agent  to  assist  the  family  In  every  way  possible  in  order 
a  start 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  exhibits  of  grain  and  grasses,  roots,  veg 
etc.,  with  which  the  agent  1ms  supplied  himself,  are  taken  from  fair  to  f 
tastefully  arranged,  then  the  agent's  time  is  pretty  well  occupied  in  tl 
for  from  two  to  three  months.  A  chain-letter  system  is  adopted,  which 
effective  in  getting  the  nnmes  of  those  in  a  neighborhood  who  would  11 
Interested  in  Canada.  To  the  names  thus  secured  literature  and  circul 
sent,  and  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of  effective  work  that  is  done  in  tb 
It  Is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  manner  in  which  one  State  mny  be 
will  differ  from  another  State.  In  each  case,  however,  the  agents  k 
advised  as  to  what  they  feel  is  the  best  course  to  puraue,  and  I  am  alwi 
pared  to  accept  and  act  upon  such  suggestions  as  may  be  safely  adopt 
some  esses  it  Is  foimd  that  the  management  of  a  fair  does  not  care  to  al! 
exhibits  to  be  placed,  but  these  cases  are  so  rare  that  It  is  scarcely  ne 
to  refer  to  them.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securini 
and  In  others  manngements  have  requested  that  we  exhibit,  offering  i 
free  of  charge.  Gunernlly,  however,  we  rent  a  space  in  some  building,  an* 
times,  unable  to  do  this,  ground  space  is  rented.  On  this  ground  a  ten 
structure  is  sometimes  erected,  and  in  other  cases  a  tent  is  secured,  Ir 
exhibits  are  placed.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  interest  people  ii 
tain  district  to  secure  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  or  more  responslb 
Various  wnys  are  adopted  in  order  to  do  this.  One  of  the  best  metho< 
secure  transportation  for  these  people  and  send  them  through  to  our  i 
provinces  to  report  to  their  friends.  The  agent  fills  up  his  report  very  ca 
and  in  this  way  gets  in  touch  with  a  good  class  of  people.  Again,  pari 
accompanied  as  fnr  as  the  boundary  line,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  in 
through  some  of  the  Western  States  towns  some  of  the  people  who  ma 
been  directed  by  the  efforts  of  local  agents  to  Canada  may  become  inten 
American  lands. 

I  referred  in  my  last  report  to  the  inducements  held  out  by  Texas  land 
The  railroad  rates  from  St  Paul,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Kansas, 
apolis.  and  other  points  to  Texas  lands  were  much  lower  than  those  to  ( 
The  Western  Passenger  Association,  however,  has  adjusted  this,  so  tl 
rates  are  now  more  even;  therefore  some  of  this  difficulty  has  been  ovi 
There  is  still  opposition,  and  considerable  of  It  is  owing  to  the  ftict  thai 
lands  are  reasonably  low  in  price  and  an  nrmy  of  agents  are  at  work  thn 
the  country  setting  forth  the  advantages  in  Texas  from  a  settler's  staodpi 
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THE  RETURN   MOVEMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  immifration  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  is  permanent.  In  practically  all 
larger  immi^ation  movements  of  the  present  time,  however,  there 
is  a  relatively  large  return  movement,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable per  cent  of  the  United  States  emi&rants  settling  in  Cansdi 
eventually  resume  a  residence  in  the  United  States.  This  statement 
is  substantiated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  latest  annutl 
report  of  John  H."  Clark,  United  States  Conmiissioner  of  Immign- 
tion  in  Canada.    Mr.  Clark  says:* 

*  *  *  there  is  an  element  in  the  trayel  from  Canada  to  the  United  Statfl^ 
in  which  I  feel  onr  burenu  will  be  especiaHy  interested,  reference  being  bad 
to  citizens  of  our  own  country  who.  having  settled  in  Canada,  return  to  agili 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  United  States.  Commencing  with  Janiutiy  1  d 
the  current  year,  a  record  has  been  compiled,  showing  that  6,869  of  such  cttiiaii 
were  interviewed  by  our  oflicers  during  the  past  six  months,  and  ns  containiif 
important  information,  it  has  been  directed  that  a  similar  record  be  obtatMd 
in  the  future.  As  the  foregoing  record  covered  that  period  of  the  year  wlia 
the  movement  would  naturally  be  northboimd.  I  feel  it  perfectly  aafe  to  ttf 
that  not  less  than  15.000  American  citizens  retu«iied  from  Canada  within  tbi 
year  to  resume  residence  in  the  United  States. 

IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM   CANADA. 

No  reliable  data  are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  immigntioB 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  any  considerable  period  prior 
to  1001.  That  such  immigration,  or  at  least  permanent  immigration, 
was,  however,  relatively  small  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  there  were  only  127.809  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  the 
Dominion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  has  for  a  long  time  contributed  largely 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1850  there  were, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year.  147,711  natives  of  Canada  in 
this  country.  Each  succeeding  census  showed  a  large  increase  in  this 
number  until  in  1000  there  were  nearly  one-fourth  ns  many  native- 
born  Canadians  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada. 

The  total  number  of  natives  of  Canada  in  that  country  and  in  the 
United  States  in  corresponding  census  years  was  as  follows: 

Nntivo-bnrn  rnuiullnns  In  Canadn:'' 

1>^T1 2.S>2.i« 

18S1 an5.«! 

18m 4,iS5.sn 

lim 4.761,815 

Native-born  Canndians  iu  the  United  States  :<^ 

1«70 493,461 

IS^ n7.157 

1S00 98a9» 

VMM) LlSl.ffl 

AAliilo  the  fi^ires  relative  to  Canadians  in  the  United  States  do  not 
of  course  represent  the  actual  movement  of  population  from  tbe 
Dominion,  they  do  show  that  Canada  was  an  important  source  of 
immi<2:ration  to  the  United  States  during  the  perioa  considered. 

<»  Annual  Report  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  100^ 
p.  137. 

^The  Tanaila  Year  Book,  1908. 
^  United  States  census  rex)ortB. 
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The  figures,  however,  indicate  nothing  concerning  the  many  ti 
oceanic  immigrants  to  Canada  who  eventually  settled  in  the  Ui 
States.  Although  no  statistical  data  exist  to  prove  the  assertio 
IB  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  past  a  great  many  European  ir 
nants  to  Canada  later  emigrated  from  the  Dominion  to  the  St 
This  is  particularly  true  or  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  bu 
more  recent  years  the  newer  immigrant  races  have  to  a  greate 
less  extent  iomed  in  the  movement. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immi 
tion  has  collected  statistics  relative  to  aliens  entering  the  Ur 
States  from  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  permanent 
dence  here,  and  the  results  show  that  the  movement  continues  in  s 
of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  now  one  of  the  chief  immigrant-recei 
oountries  of  the  world. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  .Bureau  of  Immigration 
Katuralization  for  1908  show  that,  of  the  43,805  immigrants  i 
Canada  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  that  year,  13,052  were  m 
Canadians  and  30,753  were  foreign-bom  residents  of  Canada.  OJ 
68,448  immigrants  admitted  from  Canada  in  1909,  24,118  were  m 
Canadians  and  29,330  were  foreign-bom. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  those  persons  classifies 
-born  were  former  immigrants  to  Canada  who  had  acqu 

residence  in  the  Dominion,  and  that  the  classification  does 
indude  persons  in  transit  through  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

THE  CANADIAN  IMMIGBATION  LAW. 

The  Commission's  report  on  the  inmiigration  situation  in  Cai 
was  presented  to  Congress  April  1, 1910,  at  which  time  the  Cana 
iBuni^ation  act  of  1906  was  in  force.  On  May  4,  1910,  a  new 
went  into  effect  which  made  more  or  less  important  changes  in 
former  act.  Both  the  old  and  new  law  are  discussed  in  the  comj 
rajDort  upon  this  subject.^  In  what  follows,  however,  the  act  of 
wul  be  considered. 

EXCLUDED  CLASSES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Canada  makes  persistent  eflfori 
promote  immigration  its  law  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  undesir 
munisrants  is  hardly  less  ripd  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
§BCtj  Qie  classes  excluded  under  the  laws  of  both  countries  are  ne 
iflientical,  as  will  be  seen  frdm  the  following  comparison  of  secti* 
off  the  Canadian  law  with  section  2  of  the  United  States  law : 


Cwmmdian  law  of  May  4, 1910,  section  S. 

• 

~   %  No  Immigrant,  passenger,  or  other 

unless  he  is  a  Canadian  citizen, 

has  Canadian  domicUe,  shall  be  per- 

Mttted  to  land  in  Canada,  or  in  case  of 

?lng  landed  in  or  entered  Canada 

be  permitted  to  remain  therein, 

belongs  to  any  of  the  following 

hereinafter  called  "  prohibited 

.  99 


United  States   law   of  Fehruart 
1901,^  section  2, 

-  2.  That    the    following    classe 
aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  a< 
sion    into    the    Unltotl     States: 
idiots,    imbeciles,    feeble-minded 
sons,   epileptics,    insane   persons, 
persons  who  have  been  insane  w 
five  years  previous;  persons  who 
had  two  or  more  attacks  of  inw 
at  any  time  previously;  paupers; 
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^{femilssioii,  vol.  40.    (S.  Doe.  No.  761,  (Hst  Cong.,  3<i  sess.) 

^  JkB  amended  by  act  of  March  26,  1910.    See  pp.  731-744  of  tYi\«  \o\\mi< 


Appendix  D. 
T7VITED  STATES  VATUBAIIZATIOH  LAWS  AHD  SEGUIATIOirS. 

1.  NATTJBALIZATION  LAW  OF  1906. 

(Act  of  June  29.  1906,  as  amended  In  sections  16, 17,  and  19  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  i, 
1909,0  and  in  sections  4  and  13  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25, 1910.] 

AN  ACT  To  establish  a  bureau  of  immigration  and  naturalization,  and  to  provide  for 
a  uniform  rule  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens  throughout  the  Unitea  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assernbledy  That  the  designation  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  changed  to  the  *' Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization/'  which  said  bureau,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  addition  to  the  duties  now  provided  by  law,  shall  have 
charge  of  all  matters  concerning  the  naturalization  of  aliens.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  bureau  to  provide,  for  use  at  the  various  immigration  stations  throughout  the 
United  States,  books  of  record,  wherein  the  commissioners  of  immigration  shall  cause 
a  registry  to  bo  made  in  the  case  of  each  alien  arriving  in  the  Unit^  States  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  of  the  name,  age,  occupation,  personal  description  (includ- 
ing height,  complexion,  color  of  hair  and  eyes),  the  place  of  birth,  the  liast  residence, 
the  intended  place  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  the  date  of  arrival  of  said 
alien,  and,  if  entered  through  a  port,  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  comes.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  saia  commissioners  of  immigration  to  cause  to  be  granted  to 
such  alien  a  certificate  of  such  registry,  with  the  particulars  thereof.  & 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  provide  the  said  bureau 
with  such  additional  furnished  offices  within  the  city  of  Washington,  such  books  of 
record  and  facilities,  and  such  additional  assistants,  clerks,  stenographers,  typewriters, 
and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  impoeed 
by  this  act  upon  such  bureau,  fixing  the  compensation  of  sucn  additional  employees 
until  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  within  the  appropriations  made  tor  that 
purpose. 

Sec  3.  That  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  following  specified  courts: 

United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
established  by  Congress  in  any  State,  United  States  district  courts  for  the  Territories 
of  Arizona,  ^few  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Indian  Territory;  also  all 
courts  of  record  in  any  State  or  Territory  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
created,  having  a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  jurisdiction  in  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law  and 
equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited. 

That  the  naturalization  jurisdiction  of  all  courts  herein  specified.  State,  Territorial, 
and  Federal,  shall  extend  only  to  aliens  resident  withm  the  respective  judicial 
districts  of  such  courts. 

The  courts  herein  specified  shall,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  clerks  of  such  courtis, 
be  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  with 
Buch  blank  forms  as  may  be  required  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  and  all  certificates 
of  naturalization  shall  be  consecutively  numbered  and  printed  on  safety  paper 
furnished  by  said  bureau. 

Sec.  4.  That  an  alien  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
the  following  manner  and  not  otherwise: 

First.  He  shall  declare  on  oath  before  the  clerk  of  any  court  authorized  by  this  act 
to  naturalize  aliens,  or  his  authorized  deputy,  in  the  district  in  which  such  alien 
resides,  two  years  at  least  prior  to  his  admission,  and  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  that  it  is  bona  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 

o  See  pp.  830  and  831.  ^  Will  be  in  practical  use  on  and  after  June  29, 1911. 
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The  importance  of  this  provision  will  be  apparent  when  the  tvo 
sections  referred  to  are  considered.     These  sections  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  37.  Hogulations  made  by  the  governor  in  council  under  this  act  mj 
provide  ns  a  condition  to  i>eruiisslon  to  lund  in  Canada  that  immigrants  aai 
tourists  shall  possess  in  their  own  right  money  to  a  prescribed  mintmn 
amount,  whieli  amount  may  vary  according  to  the  race,  occupation,  or  destiat 
tion  of  such  immigrant  or  tourist,  and  otherwise  according  to  tlie  circumstancei; 
and  may  also  provide  that  all  ])ersons  coming  to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly 
from  countries  which  issue  passports  or  yenal  certificates  to  persons  Imtuv 
such  countries  shall  produce  such  passports  or  penal  certificates  on  demud 
of  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  before  being  allowed  to  land  in  Canada. 

Sec.  3S.  The  governor  in  council  may,  by  x)roclamatiou  or  order  wlienever  bt 
deems  it  neces&iry  or  exi)edient — 

(«)  Prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  or  at  any  specified  port  of  entry  is 
Camida  of  any  immigrant  who  has  come  to  Canada  otherwise  than  by  coatiH' 
ous  Journey  from  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  native  or  naturalised  citiMi 
and  upon  a  through  ticket  purchased  in  that  country,  or  prepaid  in  Canada; 

(h)  Prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  of  passengers  brought  to  Canada  Ir, 
any  transi)ortation  company  which  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  ttt' 
provisions  of  this  act ; 

(c)  Prohibit  for  a  stated  period,  or  i)ermanently,  the  landing  in  Canada,  ff 
the  landing  at  any  si)eciflcd  port  of  entry  in  Canada,  of  immigrants  bekngtag 
to  any  race  d(HMiuMi  unsuited  to  the  climate  or  requiremeiits  of  Canada,  otd 
immigrants  of  any  8i)ecified  class,  occupation,  or  character. 

Under  the  Canadian  iinmiffration  act  of  1906  the  governor  in 
council  was  given  wide  latitude  in  the  matter  of  denying  admiasioB 
to  pei*sons  not  specifically  debarred  by  law  but  as  vrlU  be  noted  bf 
reference  to  the  complete  report  of  the  Commission  consideraNj 
gi-eater  authority  in  this  regard  is  conferred  by  the  above  s€ction& 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  appear  that  the  governor  in  council  has 
practically  unlimited  power,  and  could,  if  deemed  desirable,  not 
only  prohibit  the  innnigration  to  Canada  of  any  particular  class, 
but  practically  suspend  all  immigration. 

.  On  May  9,  1010,  five  days  after  the  new  Canadian  law  beame 
effect ivo,  several  orders  in  council  were  promulgated  under  authoritr 
of  sections  37  and  38,  above  quoted."  One  of  the  orders  provided tf 
follows : 

1.  No  inunIfn'«T"t,  nmle  or  foninle,  other  than  a  member  of  a  family  pmriJirf 
for  iiiidor  tli(»  followiiij:  regulations,  shall  be  iierniitted  to  enter  Canada  l^ 
twoon  tlio  3st  (lay  of  Mart-li  and  tlie  31st  day  of  October,  both  days  iiu'Iusiw. 
unlt'ss  he  or  she  have  in  actual  and  i)er8onal  possession  at  the  time  of  arri'^ 
nionoy,  belon^inj;  absolutely  to  such  Immigrant,  to  the  amount  of  at  I"**^ 
$25  ill  addition  to  a  ticket  or  such  sum  of  money  as  will  purchased  ticket* 
transport  for  such  inunigrant  to  his  or  her  destination  In  Canada. 

*2.  If  an  imniigr.'int  so  intending  to  enter  Canada  Is  the  head  of  a  family^ 
is  a((ompanie<l  by  his  (►r  her  family  or  any  members  thereof,  the  forero&f 
rogulaticnis  shall  not  apply  to  such  family  or  the  members  thereof,  but  tbesS* 
Inmiijrrant  head  of  family  shall  have  in  his  or  her  possession.  In  addition  i»>tbP 
said  sum  of  money  and  means  of  transiK)rt  hereinbefore  required,  a  further sw 
of  money,  belonging  absolutely  to  such  immigrant,  equivalent  to  $25  for  ^ 
nienilMT  at  the  said  faujily  <»f  the  age  of  IS  years  or  upwanl,  and  SliS^'* 
each  inenibor  of  said  family  of  the  age  of  5  years  or  upward  and  under* 
age  of  IS  years,  and  in  addition  tickets  or  a  sum  of  money  equlvalsot  t^* 
cost  of  lr;insi)ort  for  all  the  said  members  of  the  family  to  their  place  of  d***" 
nation  in  Canada. 

'A.  Kvery  such  inunigrant  stH»klng  to  enter  Canada,  between  the  1st  day™ 
November  and  tlie  last  day  of  February,  both  inclusive,  shall  be  subject  i*^* 
foivgoiug  regulations,  with  the  substitution  of  $r>0  for  |Ki5  and  $25  for  fli** 
whrrevci*  the  ^aid  sums  of  $25  and  $12.50  are  mentioned  in  the  said  regaliQ^ 

«Tlu»  T^iw  and  Uegulations  of  Canada  Respecting  Immigration  «im!  ^^ 
granlSf  issued  by  the  l:NU\>evlnteudent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  May  16;  WW- 
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It  was  provided,  however,  that  male  immigrants  going  to  as 
employment  at  farm  work  and  females  to  assured  employment  i 
mestic  service  may  be  admitted  if  possessed  of  means  of  reachir 
place  of  such  employment.  Under  this  order  the  money  require 
may  also  be  abrogated  in  the  case  of  immigrants  going  to  join  o 
relatives. 

A  similar  order  in  council  had  been  promulgated  under  the  1 
1906. 

Three  other  orders  in  council,  all  of  which  were  promulgat 
May  9,  1910,  provided  as  follows: 

No  immigrant  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada  if  he  or  she,  being  a  i 
or  citizen  of  any  country  which  issues  a  passport  or  penal  certificate  or  I 
pa-sous  emigrating  therefrom,  fails  to  produce  such  passport  or  penal  cen 
or  both  upon  demand  by  the  immigration  officer  in  charge,  and  whether  < 
to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  such  country. 

No  immigrant  of  Asiatic  origin  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada  on 

'  .actual  and  personal  possession  in  his  or  her  own  right  of  two  hundred  C 

unless  such  person  is  a  native  or  subject  of  an  Asiatic  country  in  reg 

which  si)ecial  statutory  regulations  are  in  force  or  with  which  the  govei 

.  of  Canada  has  made  a  si)ecial  treaty,  agreement,  or  convention. 

£^om  and  after  the  date  hereof  the  landing  in  Canada  shall  be  and  th< 

Is  hereby  prohibited  of  any  immigrants  wlio  have  come  to  Canada  oth 

tban  by  continuous  journey  from  the  country  of  which  they  are  nati 

citizens,  and  uix)n  through  ticlcets  purchased  in  that  country  or  purcha 

:   firepaid  in  Canada. 

The  last  two  orders  quoted  were  in  effect  identical  with  order 

mulgated  under  tlie  law  of  1906.    Both  of  these  orders  were  evic 

intended  primarily  to  exclude  Hindus.     Canada  has  a  special 

^tory  provision  relative  to  Chinese  immigration,  and  Japanese  : 

"ffration  to  the  Dominion  is  regulated  under  an  agreement  with  J 

.  Seither  of  these  provisions  applies  to  Hindu  immigration,  wh 

eonsequentl^  affected  by  the  money  requirement  mentioned.    J 

i-^lttore  effective  safeguard  against  the  coming  of  Hindus,  howe^ 

p^und  in  the  order  which  requires  that  immigrants  come  to  C: 

}*hy  a  continuous  journey.    The  peculiar  efficiency  of  this  provis 

'due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  means  by  which  a  continuous  jo 

<>*'firoin  India  to  Canada  can  be  accomplished.' 

REJECTIONS  AT  PORTS  OF  ENTRY. 

1^^    Observations  at  Canadian  ports  indicate  that,  generally  spei 

the  inspection  of  immijgrants,  both  medical  and  otherwise,  und 

"*      idian  law  is  less  rigid  than  under  the  United  States  law, 

^^itatement  is  substantiated,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  record  of  reje 

1908  under  the  respective  laws,  as  shown  by  the  following  ta 

5. — Total  ninnber  of  immigrants  admitted  an4  rejected  under  Ca 
and  United  titatea  laws,  fiscal  year  1908, 

tComplled  from  reports  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  and  reports  of 

Statos  (  ommlssioncr-Oencral  of  Immi;;rafion.] 


Country. 

Admitted. 

202,409 
782,820 

Rejected. 

n 

!Slm 

idft.           ,     , 

1,002 
10,907 

Mmi 

tadStatM 

I 

624 
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An  exact  comparison  in  this  regard  is  impossible,  because  the  lavs 
of  the  two  countries  during  the  above  period  differed  somewhat  as  to 
excluded  classes.  The  prmcipal  difference  to  be  considered  in  tlus 
connection  is  the  United  States  contract-labor  provision,  under  vhifh 
1,932  aliens  were  excluded  in  the  year  1908.  This  does  not  serion^T 
affect  the  comparison,  however,  for  disregarding  the  number  of  con- 
tract laborers  excluded,  the  proportion  of  other  classes  excluded  to 
those  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  mentioned  was  1  to 
87.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  under  the  United  States  lairs 
the  proportion  of  comparable  exclusions  in  the  year  mentioned  was 
three  times  as  great  as  under  the  Canadian  act. 

A  study  of  exclusions  by  classes  of  immigrants  under  the  Canadiaa 
and  United  States  laws  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  Canadais 
policy  of  discrimination  between  inmiigrants  from  different  sections 
of  Europe  as  compared  with  the  result  of  the  nondiscriminating 
policy  or  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table: 

Table  0. — European  immigraniH,  including  Syrian,  admitted  and  rejected  undtr 
the  Canadian  and  the  United  Stales  lairs  in  1908,  hy  race  or  pettpU, 

[Conipllc<l  from  report r  of  Suporintcndent  of  Immlfrratlon,  Canada,  and  reports  of  Uoiud 

States  i'ommlfKiioner-Ueneral  of  Immigration.] 


Canada. 


United  States. 


Uuco  or  xKKjplG. 


Ad- 
mitted. 


North  uiul  west  Euror)ean,  inchiditiK 

IcclandU" U1.  l.-Mi 

Other  Kiin»|K»an,  inohidiiiK  Syrian 54, li()0 


Ke- 
Jectcd. 


I'roportlon 
rejected. 


1  to  S7C 
1  to  i;is 


Ad-  Re-       lYoportia 

mitted.   j   Jocteii.      rcjwad. 


239.«tfil 
50ls  13ti 


1  10  51 


Wliile  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  there  i^ 
apparently  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  agaioft 
inimi<rrants  from  southoin  and  eastern  Europe,  but  this  is  doiibtles 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  preponderance  of  certain  excludable 
classes,  such  as  contract  laborers  and  persons  aillicted  with  loathsome 
or  dan^Tous  contap:ious'diseases,  comes  from  that  section,  and  not  to 
a  (liM'riiniiiatorv  i)()liry  with  I'cfrai'd  to  I'accs  or  poonlos  as  such. 

On  the  otlior  hand,  it  must  be  assumed  that  tne  large  proportion 
of  rejections  amon^  south  and  east  European  iinmigi-ants  to  Canadi 
compared  ^vith  the  number  of  noi*th  and  west  Europeans  debarred. 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Canada  discriminates  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  same  causes  which  obtain  in  the  United  States, is 
above  stated,  may  account  in  a  small  degree  for  the  result  in  Canadi. 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  more  or  less  definite  system  of  selectiai 
exercised  by  Canadian  oilicials  abroad  may  have  some  effect  in  thk 
regard,  but  in  tlie  main  the  diiference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Canada's 
official  attitude  toward  the  classes  mentioned. 

DEPORTATION   AITTR  LANDING. 

Althou<rh  the  number  of  immigrants  rejected  under  the  Canadian 
act  is  nroportionately  nuich  smaller  than  under  the  United  States  law, 
Canada  has  an  additional  safeguard,  in  a  nrovision  of  the  immigw- 
tioii  act  whicli  makes  possible  a  general  aeportation  of  aliens  ^Iw 
become  criminals  or  public  charges  within  three  years  after  their 
landing  in  the  Dominion. 
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thereto  to  apply  for  or  to  secure  naturalization ,  or  to  file  the  preliminary  papers 
declaring  an  intent  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  UnitCKi  States,  or  ^o  in  any  naturali- 
zation proceeding  knowingly  procures  or  gives  false  testimony  as  to  any  material  fact, 
or  who  knowingly  makes  an  affidavit  ndse  as  to  any  material  fact  reauired  to  be 
proved  in  such  proceeding,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousana  dollars,  or 
unpriaoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

SjBC.  24.  That  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  for  any  crime 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  unless  the  indictment  is  found  or  the  infor- 
mation is  filed  witnin  five  years  next  after  the  commission  of  such  crime. 

Sbc.  25.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution  of  all  crimes  and  offenses  against 
the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  which  may  have  been  committed  prior 
to  the  date  when  this  act  shall  go  into  effect,  the  existing  naturalization  laws  shall 
remain  in  full  tatce  and  effect. 

Sbc.  26.  That  sections  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  twenty-one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  twenty-one  hundred  and 
seventy- three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  section 
thirty-nine  of  chapter  one  thousand  and  twelve  of  the  Statutes  at  Lane  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  27.  That  substantially  the  following  forms  shall  be  used  in  the  proceedings 
to  which  they  relate: 

DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION. 

(Invalid  for  all  purposes  seven  years  after  the  date  hereof.) 


» 


I, ,  aged years,  occupation ,  do  declare  on  oath  (affirm) 

that  my  personal  description  is:  Color ,  complexion ,  height , 

weight ,  color  of  hair ,  color  of  eyes ,  other  visible  distinctive 

marks ;  I  was  bom  in on  the day  of ,  anno  Domini ; 

I  now  reside  at ;  I  emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America  fn)m , 

on  the  vessel  ;  my  last  foreign  residence  was  It  is  my  bona  fide 

intention  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  sny  foreign  prince, 

potentate,  State,  or  sovereigntv,  and  pc^cularly  to ,  of  which  I  am  now  a 

citizen  (subject);  I  arrived  at  the  (port)  of ,  in  the  State  (Territory  or  District) 

of . . ,  on  or  about  the day  of ,  anno  Domini ;  I  am  not  an 

anarchist;  I  am  not  a  poly^amist  nor  a  believer  in  the  practice  of  polygamy;  and  it 
is  my  intention  in  good  faith  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  permanently  reside  therein.    So  help  me  God. 

(Original  signature  of  declarant) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  (affirmed)  before  me  this day  of ,  anno  Domini 

[i-  «.]  , 

(Official  character  of  attestor.) 

PETmON  FOR  NATURAIJZATION. 

Court  of 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 

United  States  of  America. 
To  the Court: 

The  petition  of respectfully  shows: 

First.  My  full  name  is 

Second.  My  place  of  residence  is  number street,  city  of , 

State  (Tenritory  or  District)  of 

Third.  My  occupation  is 

Fourth.  I  was  bom  on  the day  of at 

Fifth.  I  emimted  to  the  United  States  from ,  on  or  about  the day 

of ,  anno  Domini ,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of ,  in  the  United  Statee, 

on  the  venel 

Sixth.  I  declared  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statee  on  the 
day  of ,at ,  in  the court  of 

Seventh.  I  am  ..  married.    My  wife's  name  is She  was  bom 

la and  now  resides  at I  have children,  and  the  name,  date, 

ind  place  of  biith  and  place  of  residence  of  each  of  said  childiea  ia  aa  tdUo^ia*. 

•                       * 
' ' 
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628  The  Immigration  Omimission. 

Canada,  in  common  with  other  colonial  possessions  of  Grot 
Britain  and  with  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a  policy  which  pn^ 
tically  excludes  Asiatic  laborers.  As  in  the  United  States,  orientil 
immigration  was  for  a  considerable  period  confined  almost  ezdusivdy 
to  the  Chinese.  Later  the  Japanese  came,  and,  finally,  the  Hindus,  or 
East  Indians.  These  immigrants,  for  the  most  part^  settled  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  Provmce  of  British  Colmnbia  led  the  mon- 
m'ent  for  their  exclusion. 

In  1900  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  Province  adopted  what  yns 
known  as  the  '^British  Colmnbia  immigration  act."*  This  act  ^ris 
framed  to  exclude  Asiatics  primarily,  but  by  its  terms  all  illitentes 
might  also  be  denied  admission  to  the  Province. 

The  ^^  British  Columbia  immigration  act "  was  disallowed  by  Eari 
Minto,  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  1901.* 

Similar  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  Briti^ 
Columbia  in  1902,«  1903,««  1904/  and  1905,/  but  all  were  disallowed 
In  each  of  these  acts  the  immigrant's  admi^on  to  British  Columbis 
was  conditioned  upon  his  ability  to  '^  write  in  the  characters  of  some 
language  of  Europe."  The  acts  of  1902  and  1903  proposed  a  reading 
test  also,  and  the  acts  of  190i  and  1905  required  tnat  the  inunignnt 
write  at  dictation  '^  in  the  characters  of  some  language  of  Europe," 
and  sign  "  a  passage  of  50  words  in  length  in  an  European  language." 

Although  British  Columbia  was  unable  to  legislate  effectively 
against  Asiatic  immigration,  the  agitation  for  restriction  continued 
until  the  Canadian  government  adopted  measures  which  resulted  in 
practically  excluding  such  immigrants  from  the  Dominion. 

CHINESE. 

Canada,  like  the  United  States,  dealt  with  the  Chinese  situation 
throu/Lrli  special  Ic^rislation,  but  sought  to  prevent  their  coming  by 
ipeans  of  a  prohibitive  head  tax  rather  than  by  absolute  restriction. 
At  first  the  tax  was  fixed  at  $50,  but  evidentlv  this  did  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  for  the  amount  was  increased  from  time  to  time  nnlil 
at  present  every  Chinaman,  except  those  belon^ng  to  a  limited 
exenij)t  class,  is  required  to  pay  $500  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
Canada. 

JAPANESE. 

Statistics  are  available  relative  to  Japanese  immigration  to  Canada 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1005,  and  the  movement  since  that  time 
has  been  as  follows:^ 

1004-n 3M 

it)OrJ-(> l,J»22 

1900-7  (1)  niontlis) 2.W2 

1007-S 7.601 

190S-1)    _ - 

April  1  Aiijxiist  :n,  V.HY.) 

Total 12,  iW 


"C^lijip.  11,  novlsod  Stjitnles,  British  Columbia,  1900. 

^Tlie  British  Coliiinl)la  Gnzotto,  Oct.  30,  1901,  p.  1677. 

Thap.  :^4,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  3902. 

^M'hap.  12,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1903. 

<^riiap.  20,  RevIsiHl  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1904. 

f  Chap.  2S,  Revis(Ki  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1905. 

^^Statistical  tables  furnished  by  Canadhm  immigration  department 
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It  appears  that  the  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration  to 
JJnitea  States  in  1907  resulted  in  a  lar^  movement  of  this  race  f 
!Ebwaii  to  Canada,  this  destination  bemg  chosen  because,  under 
tlnited  States  regulation,  they  were  not  admissible  to  the  latter  o 
try.  During  that  year  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  immigr 
were  brought  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira  to  Hawaii  on  ships  c 
tered  for  tnat  purpose.  When  the  Portuguese  were  landed,  tne  s 
were  immediately  loaded  with  Japanese  laborers,  who  had  become 
satisfied  in  Hawaii,  and  proceeded  to  Canada. 

This  influx  aroused  determined  opposition  to  Japanese  inmiigra 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  Canada  and  Japan,  whe: 
the  issue  of  passports  for  Japanese  coming  to  Canada  is  limite 
400  annually.  The  ^at  decrease  in  Japanese  immigration  in  1 
as  above  shown,  indicates  that  the  agreement  between  the  two  ( 
emments  is  effective. 

HINDU. 

Hindu,  or  East  Indian,  immigrants  were  the  latest  to  becoc 
factor  in  Canada's  oriental  immigration  problem,  but  owing  to  q 
and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  the  movement 
6t  brief  duration.  The  following  statement  of  arrivals  during  re 
years  illustrates  the  rise  and  fall,  as  well  as  the  extent,  or  Hi 
immigration  to  Canada : 

1906 

1907  lVmonthB)IIIII-III_IIIIIIIIIIIIII~I~IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII-IIIII  1 

1908 5 

1909 

1910  (5  months) 

Canada,  and  particularly  British  Columbia,  did  not  want 
Hindus  as  immigrants,  but  the  fact  that  citizens  of  Canada  and  L 
were  alike  British  subjects  made  the  problem  a  delicate  one.  Co 
quently  Mr.  King  was,  in  1908,  sent  on  a  mission  to  England 
confer  with  the  British  authorities  on  the  subject  of  immigratio 
Canada  from  the  Orient,  and  immigration  from  India  in  particu] 

That  the  desired  end  was  attained  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
in  the  fiscal  year  1909  following  Mr.  King's  conference  with 
British  authorities  only   6  Hindu  inmiigrants  were  admittec 
Canada,  whereas  the  number  for  the  previous  year  was  2,623. 

The  practical  exclusion  of  Hindus  from  Canada  was  accomplij 
under  the  Canadian  inmiigration  law,  which,  as  previously  explai 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  emergencies  of  this  nature.  "W 
Hindus  are  not  specifically  excluded,  or,  in  fact,  even  mentioned  in 
Canadian  immigration  act  or  orders  of  the  governor  in  council  i 
live  thereto,  practically  insurmountable  barriers  have  been  ere 
against  them.  It  is  required  that  such  immigrants  shall  posses 
least  $200  on  landing;  but  the  most  effective  barrier  is  the  sectio 
the  law  which  provides  that  any  immigrants  who  have  com* 
Canada  otherwise  than  by  continuous  journey  from  the  countr 
which  they  are  natives  or  citizens,  and  upon  through  tickets  purch; 
in  that  country,  may  be  excluded. 


« 
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or  made;  or  whoever  shall  \mlawfully  use,  or  attempt  to  use,  any  snrh  order  or  cer- 
tificate, issued  to  or  in  the  name  oi  any  other  person,  or  in  a  fictitious  name,  or 
the  name  of  a  deceased  person,  shall  bo  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  h\G  yea^rs,  or  both. 

Sec.  79.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  use  any  certificate  of  naturalization  heretofore 
or  which  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  any  court,  which  has  been  or  may  be  procured 
through  fraud  or  by  false  evidence,  or  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  bo  issued 
by  the  clerk  or  any  other  officer  of  the  court  without  any  appearance  and  hearing 
of  the  applicant  in  court  and  without  lawful  authority;  or  whoever,  for  any  fraudu- 
lent piu*po8C  whatever,  shall  falsely  represent  himself  to  bo  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  without  having  been  duly  admitted  to  citizenship,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  80.  Whoever,  in  any  proceeding  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  relating  to  the 
naturalization  of  aliens,  sliall  knowingly  swear  falsely  in  any  case  where  an  oath 
is  made  or  affidavit  taken,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years. 

OEC.  81.  The  provisions  of  the  five  sections  last  preceding  shall  apply  to  all  pro- 
ceedings had  or  taken,  or  attempted  to  be  had  or  taken,  before  any  court  in  which 
any  proceeding  for  naturalization  maybe  commenced  or  attempted  to  be  commenced, 
and  whether  such  court  was  vested  by  law  with  jurisdiction  in  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings or  not. 

By  the  terms  of  section  341  of  the  act  referred  to  above  the  foregoingsectionB  spe- 
cifically repealed  sections  5395,  5424,  5425,  5426,  5428,  and  5429  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  sections  16, 17,  and  10  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906 
(34  Stat.  L.,  pt.  1,  ch.  3592,  p.  596). 


r. 


PART  n.  AtrSTBALIA. 

There  has  been  a  steady  immigration  movement  to  the  Br 
colonies  in  Australasia  since  the  earliest  days  of  their  settlement 
IB  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  movement  from  c 
countries,  except  in  recent  years,  for  the  records  prior  to  1901  dc 
distinguish  between  transoceanic  immigration  and  that  from 
Australasian  colony  to  another ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  during 
entire  history  of  the  colonies  bjr  far  the  ^eater  part  of  the  ti 
oceanic  immi^ation  originated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cc 
qnentlv  the  wliite  population  is  very  largely  of  British  origin. 

With  the  federation,  in  1901,  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  W 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
mania  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  regulation  of  ii 
gration  came  within  the  province  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlian 

Australia's  immigration  problem  is  the  problem  of  a  vast,  U 
veloped  land,  and  the  chief  concern  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
respect  is  to  secure  British  and  other  white  settlers  and  to  exc 
Asiatics  and  certain  Pacific  Islanders  who  are  attracted  there  bj 
opportunity  for  highly  remunerative  labor. 

IMMIGRATION  ENCOURAGED. 

The  only  districts  of  Australia  which  are  at  all  well  populate- 
whites  are  in  a  fringe  of  country  along  the  coast.  With  an  are 
2,974,581  square  miles,  the  Commonwealth  in  1907  had  a  popula 
or  only  4,197,022,  exclusive  of  aborigines;  while  the  continc 
United  States,  with  a  land  area  of  2,974,159  square  miles,  had  a  p 
lation  in  1900  of  about  76,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  52.7  per 
xemained  unoccupied  in  1907.  Only  4.7  per  cent  of  the  land  has 
entirely  alienated,  1.9  per  cent  being  in  process  of  alienation 
40.7  per  cent  being  leased  or  licensed.  In  order  to  induce  settle] 
take  up  the  unoccupied  land,  the  government  allows  the  purchas 
freeholds  by  payment  of  small  installments,  while  allowances  to 
tlers^  for  improving  holdings  are  made  in  all  the  States  except  ' 
mania.  Even  with  such  inducements,  voluntary  immigration  is 
sufficiently  large  to  be  satisfactory,  and  some  of  the  States  cont 
to  induce  immigration  by  paying  the  passage  wholly  or  in  pai 
persons  from  the  United  Kingdom  whose  purpose  it  is  to  settl 
the  land  or  to  engage  in  farming  or  other  work  of  a  similar  nai 
Assistance  is  also  offered  to  dcnnestic  servants  and  other  persons 
can  satisfv  the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth  in  London 
they  would  make  desirable  settlers  in  Australia. 
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Xnunigration  has  been  the  most  important  fMS^ 
Australasia's  population  fnxn  the  earliest  dam  of  its  Htittlenimf  li- 
1788  the  total  population  was  IjOSO,  all  of  wnom  were  in  New  SoiA 
Wales,  the  parent  colony  of  Australia.  In  1901  tliepopidafticm  d 
the  Ciommonwealthj  exclusive  of  the  abori^g^ines,  was  8,778;21S.  llMn 
was  a  high  rate  of  mcrease  in  the  population  between  1881  and  ISOf 
due  lar^y  to  a  vi^rouspolicy  of  state-aided  immigntioii  ii 
force  during  that  period.  There  was  also  a  rapid  increase  betww 
1851  and  1861,  which  was  due  in  great  part  to  tbe  diaeoFBiy  of  fldl; : 
in  Victoria  and  the  conseijuent  heavy  mmiigratieii  to  that  oom*' 
Large  gains  in  the  population  of  Queensland^  and^  Weefeem  AnteEl 
prior  to  1901  also  were  mainljr  the  results  of  immigrmticm  moTCBMiii 
attendant  upon  gold  discoveries. 

]^or  to  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  the  innmjp^ 
tion  records  of  the  several  colonies  were  kept  aqperately,  aajj^ii 
previously  stated,  no  distinction  was  made  between  tranaooaanie  aii' 
mtercolonial  immiffranta  It  is  impossible,  theKeforei  to  dfltermiii 
what  proportion  ofthe  immigration  movement  to  the  veriooa  oolooie 
was  from  over  the  sea.  SLowever,  the  following  taUe  abows  tie 
^  net  immigration,"  or  excess  of  immigration  over  emigratum,  in  tlN 
case  of  each  colony,  in  ten-year  perioos  from  1861  to  1900,  and  also 
in  the  year  1901 : 


IUblb  7. — The  **  net  ifMiUgratioH  '*  to  AuHraUuia  p>r  the  five 

ending  1900,  and  for  the  year  1901,  hp  Alofet. 

[From  The  Seven  Colonies  of  Anstralasla,  1901-2,  p.  686.1 


State. 


New  South  Wales.... 

Victoria. 

Qneensland 

South  Australia 

Wertem  Australia. . . 
Tumanla 

Commonwealth 


1851-1800. 


123,007 
806.763 

]»,034 
7,187 
6,767 


668,828 


1861-1870.  1871-18801 


46,639 
88,036 
68,101 
17,049 
6,891 
•3,228 


100,841 

•  12,673 

78,840 

84,669 


•1,42/ 


173,277 


308,022 


164^906 
113,007 
101,636 
•  17,004 
10b  170 
6,673 


376^665 


•108,706 

17,817 

•  l«,«tt 

•78 


90^616 


VKL 


•%7M 

•i^m 
•i,«f 

•l,Oi 


l.fll 


«  Denotes  excess  of  emigrants. 


*  Included  in  New  Sonth  Wales  flgnni. 


It  will  be  noted  that  Queensland  is  the  colony  which  shows  8n 
excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  during  each  period  considered. 
During'  the  time  covered  there  was  a  considerable  movement  of  popo* 
lation  from  one  colony  to  another,  which  accounts  for  the  fluctaatioo 
in  immigration  and  emigration.  As  already  stated,  the  discovery  of 
"^id  in  victoria  influenced  the  movement  to  that  colony  in  1861- 
^,  while  the  increased  immigration  to  Queensland  in  1881-18M 
to  Western  Australia  in  1891-1900  was  due  to  the  same  cause. 


RECENT  IMMIGRATION. 


/rom  1902  to  1908,  inclusive.  391,207  immigrants  were  admitted  to 
e  r  ^wealth  of  Australia,  and  of  these  831^884,  or  8Si.l  per 

'ish.    No  other  nationality  comes  in  any  conddarabb 
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numbers,  the  French  being  second  with  10,976  immigrants  ai 

Chinese  third  with  8,767,  during  the  same  period.    Of  the 

II  ffrants  classed  as  British,  however,  only  about  one-fourth  come 

±  Irom  the  United  Kingdom.    New  Zealand  furnishes  nearly  or 

fr  of  the  total,  and  the  remainder  come  from  other  British  colonic 

'.  ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

f  The  policy  of  assisting  immigration  has  been  pursued  by  tl 
',  eral  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  for  a  greater  j^ 
)  the  time  since  their  settlement,  but  in  recent  years  the  practi 
'-  been  largely  discontinued,  except  in  South  Australia,  Western  A 

lia,  and  Queensland.  According  to  oiRcial  records,  state-aided 
•   ffrants  haye  been  admitted  to  tne  various  Australian  States  { 

Tows :  • 

New  South  Wales : 

Victoria ; 

Qneensland ; 

Soath  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Total i 

THE  AUSTRAUAN  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

Prior  to  the  federation,  the  several  colonies  now  composing 
tralia  had  restricted  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  other  As 
and  also  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  other  persons  deemed  m 
able.*    Upon  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901  the 
to  control  immi^ation  and  emigration  was  conceded  to  the  I 
ment  of  the  United  Colonies.*    Acting  under  this  authority,  I 
ment  enacted  the  immigration  restriction  act  of  1901  which 
seded  the  immigration  laws  of  the  various  colonies.     In  19< 
contract  immigrants  act  was  substituted  for  a  clause  of  the 
1901  which  restricted  the  immigration  of  persons  under  coi 
and  the  act  was  otherwise  amended. 

The  following  classes  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Aust 
law:  Any  person  failing  to  write  50  dictated  words  of  some 
nated  language;  any  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge 
person  insane  or  idiotic;  any  person  suffering  irom  a  dang 
loathsome,  infectious,  or  contagious  disease ;  any  prostitute  or  i 
pro^tin^  by  prostitution;  any  unpardoned  person  convicted 
nonpolitical  offense,  sentenced  for  one  year  or  more  and  not  I 
served  the  sentence. 

The  law  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  holding  a  legal  certific 
exemption ;  members  of  the  King's  army  or  navy ;  officers  and  ci 
public  vessels ;  officers  and  crew  of  all  vessels  submitting  to  regul 
for  ingress  and  egress;  officers  of  any  nation  duly  accredited 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  or  sent  by  any  government  c 
special  mission. 

•The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  2,  190 
p.  176. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  1104. 

^  Ck>mmonwealth  Constitution  Act,  chap.  1,  Pt.  V,  sec.  51. 
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CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

There  were  Chinese  in  Queensland  as  early  as  1848^  but  the  nui 
of  that  race  in  all  the  Australian  colonies  was  inconsiderable  pri< 
{he  rush  to  the  Victoria  ^old  fields  in  1851.  The  influx  of  Chine 
that  time  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  adoption  by  all  the  cole 
of  a  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion  which,  with  a. greater  or  less  dc 
of  effectiveness,  has  continued  ever  since.  Several  methods  of  e: 
sion  were  tried,  and  finally  the  dictation  test,  previously^  ref erre 
wad  adopted  by  the  colonies,  and,  as  before  snown,  was  incorpoi 
in  the  immigration  law  of  the  Commonwealth  following  the  fee 
tion  in  1901.  It  appears  that  the  law  is  not  directed  solely  ag< 
ihe  Chinese  but  against  other  Asiatics  as  well. 

Asiatics,  however,  are  not  entirely  excluded  from  Australia, 
according  to  the  records,  8,768  Chinese,  3,224  Japanese,  2,641  Ma 
•nd  2,165  other  Asiatics,  were  admitted  from  1902  to  1908,  inclus 

•  The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  AustraUa,  No.  2,  1901- 
pw  1106. 
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Bukowinlan 9 

Huugariun 8 

Icelandic 8 

Polish 5 

Japanese 4 

Belgian 3 

Bohemian S 

West  Indian 3 

Australian 3 

Chinese 2 

Swiss 2 

Syrian 2 

All  others 7 

Total 3,lfl 

Comparatively  few  immigrants  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
are  denied  admission  to  Canada  on  arrival,  the  propox*tion  rejected 
to  those  admitted  in  1908  being  1  to  876,  while  among  those  from 
European  countries  where  no  immigration  effort  is  nnade  the  propor- 
tion was  1  to  138.  This  apparent  discrimination  suggests  that  Can- 
ada, in  effect,  accepts  immigrants  from  the  favored  countries  on  pro- 
bation, and  that  other  Europeans  are  more  carefully  selected  at  the 
time  of  their  landing,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  discrimination  is  maJe 
in  favor  of  any  race  or  class  in  the  deportation  of  undesirables  aftff 
landing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  deported  immi- 
grants from  European  countries  where  immigration  enort  is  made 
IS  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  those  from  other 
European  countries. 

The  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  shows 
deportations  from  Canada  for  each  race  or  people  of  inimigiants. 
and  th(»ro  is  given  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  nondiscriminatorr 
policy  of  Cnnada  in  this  regard.  Tt  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
English  and  Welsh  deported,  1  to  187,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
oth(»r  races  excej)t  the  Uutch,  Greek,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish,  and 
among  the  last  named  the  numbers  involved  are  too  small  to  be 
particularly  significant.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  large  propor- 
tion of  English  and  Welsh  deported  is  the  small  proportion  of 
Itnliiiiis,  only  1  of  this  race  l)eing  deported  to  1,559  admitted. 

In  his  annual  report  for  lOOS,  P.  II.  BrATC,  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Canadian  department  of  immigi-ation,  accounts  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  English  among  those  deported  after  admission  as  follo\^^:* 

Not  only  does  the  larjxe  number  of  i>eople  from  EnfcHsh  cities  come  to  onr 
larjre  cities,  but  it  is  especially  true  of  tliat  class,  ** ne'er-do-wolls,"  social  and 
moral  doroliots,  and  inc  Hoot  Ives  in  jjeneral.  They  are  not  only  pliysically  nn- 
equal  to  the  task  of  farm  life,  but  tlicy  are  further  usually  inca[)abie  of  eiul'ir- 
in^  ilic  quiot  (»f  rural  life.  Honco  if  sent  to  tlie  country  they  too  frequently 
drift  back  to  town,  and  when  winter  comes  and  work  falls  they  seek  aid  in 
those  institutions  set  apart  for  tlie  city  poor  and  helpless. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS   AXD   THEIR  DUTIES. 

The  Canadian  immigration  laws  and  regulations  confer  great  ad- 
ministrative authority  upon  medical  ofiicersj  especially  with  reference 
to  tlie  admission,  exclusion,  and  deportation  of  iinmigrants.  The 
chief  medical  officer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  immigration  depart- 
ment for  the  proper  enforcement  of  regulations  necessary  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  undesirable  immigrants.  Local  medical  officer?  »t 
ports  of  landing  exercise  like  authority  in  a  more  restricted  field. 

^  RevoTt  of  Superlnlendewt  ol  Imml^rtxtlon,  Canada,  1908^  p.  138L 
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PBOTECnON  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

Under  the  Canadian  system  the  official  interest  of  the  govei 
in  the  iinmigrant  continues  until  he  has  secured  empToym 
reached  his  final  destination  in  Canada.  At  many  points  in  t 
tricts  to  which  immigrants  go  the  immigration  department  ma; 
agencies  which  assist  the  newcomers,  and  so-callea  immigratio: 
for  the  free  accommodation  of  newlv  arrived  immigrants  ha^ 
established  at  various  places.  The  DcHninion  government  also 
tains  free  information  or  employment  bureaus  in  the  principi 
ters  for  the  benefit  of  employers  of  labor  as  well  as  persons  s 
employment.  Through  these  bureaus  the  immigration  depa 
ifinu  its  agents  abroad  arc  kept  informed  as  to  the  demand  foi 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  are  enabled  to,  in  part, 
immigrants  to  points  where  assured  employment  awaits  thei 
many  cases  the  agents  abroad  advise  the  employment  bureaus 
commg  of  immigrants  in  order  that  arrangements  for  their  ei 
ment  may  be  completed  by  the  time  they  reach  Canada 
Canadian  department  seeks  to  protect  newly  arrived  immi 
from  all  kinds  of  imposition  and  exploitation.  Hotels  and  bo 
houses  patronized  by  immigrants  are  regulated  by  law,  and  gei 
the  newcomers  are  treated  as  wards  or  the  government  unti 
are  finally  established. 

An  instance  of  Canada's  care  of  the  immigrant  appears 
cooperation  of  the  department  with  the  various  churches, 
Canadian  steamship  manifest  contains  among  other  inquiries  i 
tion  relative  to  the  religion  of  the  immigrant  The  immi^ 
authorities  state  that  officials  of  the  department  are  instruct 
to  insist  upon  an  answer  to  this  question  if  any  objection  to  ans^ 
it  is  raised  by  the  immigrant.  The  information,  it  is  sta 
gathered  not  because  the  government  lays  any  stress  upon  re 
belief  or  makes  it  in  any  sense  a  test  of  the  admissibility 
inmiigrant,  but  largely  in  order  to  assist  the  churches  in  work 
those  newly  arrived.  A  list  of  arriving  immigrants,  classif 
their  religious  belief,  and  their  destinations,  is  furnished  to  th 
of  any  religious  denomination  requesting  the  same.  Such  < 
officials  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  notify  church  authorities  : 
ferent  localities  of  the  arrival  of  such  iinmigi*ants,  and  it  is  sai 
much  good  results,  not  merely  in  putting  the  new  immigrant 
better  social  surroundings,  but  also  in  the  way  of  helping  tl 
secure  work. 

ORIENTAL  I^IMIfiRATlON  TO  CANADA. 

The  Commission  report  on  the  immigration  to  Canada  of  CI 
Japanese,  and  Hindus  consists  largely  of  extracts  from  repc 
Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,**  now  the  Canadian  minister  of 
who  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 

«  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  Inquire  into  tlie  nietl 
which  oriental  laborers  have  been  inducetl  to  come  to  Canada.  W.  L.  Ma 
King,  C.  M.  O..  commissioner.  (Ottawa,  1JM)S. 

Report  by  W.  L.  Maclvenzie  Kin^:,  C.  M.  G.,  deputy  minister  of  lal)or 
Plon  to  Knpland  to  confer  with  the  British  antliorities  on  tlie  subject  of  in 
tion  to  Canada  from  the  Orient  and  immigration  from  India  In  pai 
Ottawa,  1908. 
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Canada,  in  comnum  with  other  ooUwial  tKMBeoB&oiui  of  GmI; 
Britain  and  with  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a  pcdicj  wbick 
tically  eacdndes  Asiatic  laborars.    As  in  the  Uniml  StetaSi  oc 

iTntnigmiaAn  xna  fcr  m.  iwnmAmraMA  p«rin<l  AnmltnaA  mlwinarf:  ^^mmrn^ 

to  the  Giinese.  lAter  the  Japanese  came,  and,  finaUy^thsSiidBi^c 
East  Indians.  These  immi^^ants,  for  the  most  part^  aetUad  ct,  tib 
Pacific  coast^  and  the  Ftovmce  of  Briftiflh  CSdnmbia  led  tho  msii* 
n£Bnt  for  Iheir  eiclnsion, 

.In  1900  HiB  legislative  aasemhljr  of  this  Frorinoe  adopted  what 
known  as  the  ^British  Oolnmbia  immigratioQ  aoL***    This  act 
framed  to  exdnde  Amatics  primarily,  Irat  by  iti  tenns  all  illitHilH 
mudit  also  be  denied  admissicn  to  the  Province. 

The  ^ Britifib  Golmnbia  immigration  act"  waa  disaUowiad  by  Bnl 
Minto,  flovemor-general  of  Caniuia,  in  1901.* 

SinuEir  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislative  aasemUy  of  KitiA 
Cdumbia  in  1902,«  1908,'  1904/  uid  1905/  bat  all  were  diaallomi 
In  each  of  these  acts  the  immiffrant^  admisHion  to  Britiah  CSolnnbift 
was  conditioned  upon  his  abili^  to  ^  write  in  the  eharaoters  of 


le  language  of  EoropBT 
and  flign  ^  a  passsj^  of  50  words  in  length  in  an  BSnroMaa  langnigpL 
Althouj^  JBritish  ^  Columbia  was^  unable  to  Ic^giSlajte  effeotiiiQl^ 
against  Asiatic  immigration,  the  agitation  fer  reetrictium  iinnHinii^ 
until  the  Canadian  government  adopted  measures  wlddi  reaolied  in 
practically  excluding  such  immigrants  from  the  Dominion* 

0HINE8E. 

Canada,  like  the  United  States,  dealt  with  the  Chinese  situation 
through  special  le^slation,  but  sou^t  to  prevent  their  coming  bj 
ipeans  of  a  prohibitive  head  tax  rather  than  by  absolute  restrietioo. 
At  first  the  tax  was  fixed  at  $50,  but  evidentlv  this  did  not  have  Um 
desired  effect,  for  the  amount  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until 
at  present  every  Chinaman,  except  those  belonging  to  a  limited 
exempt  class,  is  required  to  pay  $500  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
Canada. 

JAPANESE. 

Statistics  are  available  relative  to  Japanese  immigraticm  to  Canadt 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1905,  and  the  movement  since  that  time 
has  been  as  follows :  ^ 

1904-5 854 

1905-6 — 1,08 

1906-7  (9  months) 2.041 

1907-8 7,6» 

1908-0      _ - —.—«,« ^_ .  IBS 

Apriri-Augiist  31, 1900 III..  14T 

Total 12.  fifl 

«Chnp.  11,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1900. 
'^The  Britiph  Columbia  Gazette,  Oct.  10,  1901,  p.  1077. 
<'  Chap.  34,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1902. 
*  Chap.  12,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1908. 
«  Chap.  26,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1904. 
f  Chap.  28,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  190S. 
^  Statistical  tables  furnished  by  Canadian  immlgratloii 
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It  appears  that  the  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration  1 

i-^nitea  States  in  1907  resulted  in  a  lar^  movement  of  this  race 

^Hawaii  to  Canada,  this  destination  being  chosen  because,  und 

TJnited  States  regulation,  they  were  not  admissible  to  the  latter 

try.     During  that  year  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  immi^ 

were  brought  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira  to  Hawaii  on  ships 

tered  for  that  purpose.    When  the  Portuguese  were  landed,  the 

were  immediately  loaded  with  Japanese  laborers,  who  had  becon 

satisfied  in  Hawaii,  and  proceeded  to  Canada. 

This  influx  aroused  determined  opposition  to  Japanese  immig 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  Canada  and  Japan,  wr 
the  issue  of  passports  for  Japanese  coming  to  Canada  is  limi 
400  annually.  The  great  decrease  in  Japanese  immigration  in 
as  above  shown,  indicates  that  the  agreement  between  the  two 
emments  is  effective. 

HINDU. 

Hindu,  or  East  Indian,  immigrants  were  the  latest  to  bec< 
factor  in  Canada's  oriental  inmiigration  problem,  but  owing  to 
and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  the  movemer 
of  brier  duration.  The  following  statement  of  arrivals  during  i 
years  illustrates  the  rise  and  fall,  as  well  as  the  extent,  or  ] 
immigration  to  Canada : 

1905 

1906 

1907  (9  months) 

1908 

'XQOQ .„ 

1910  "(5  months  )IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII™" 

Canada,  and  particularly  British  Columbia,  did  not  war 
Hindus  as  immigrants,  but  the  fact  that  citizens  of  Canada  and 
were  alike  British  subjects  made  the  problem  a  delicate  one.  ( 
quently  Mr.  King  was,  in  1908,  sent  on  a  mission  to  England 
confer  with  the  British  authorities  on  the  subject  of  immigrat 
Canada  from  the  Orient,  and  immigration  from  India  in  partic 

That  the  desired  end  was  attained  is  indicated  by  the  faci 
in  the  fiscal  year  1909  following  Mr.  King's  conference  wit 
British  authorities  only  6  Hindu  inmugrants  were  admitt 
Canada,  whereas  the  nimiber  for  the  previous  year  was  2,623. 

The  practical  exclusion  of  Hindus  from  Canada  was  accomp 
under  tne  Canadian  immigration  law,  which,  as  previously  expli 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  emergencies  of  this  nature. 
Hindus  are  not  specifically  excluded,  or,  in  fact,  even  mentioned 
Canadian  immigration  act  or  orders  of  the  governor  in  council 
live  thereto,  practically  insurmountable  barriers  have  been  e: 
against  them.  It  is  required  that  such  immigrants  shall  poss 
least  $200  on  landing;  but  the  most  effective  barrier  is  the  secti 
the  law  which  provides  that  any  immigrants  who  have  coi 
Canada  otherwise  than  by  continuous  journey  from  the  count 
which  they  are  natives  or  citizens,  and  upon  through  tickets  pure 
in  that  country,  may  be  excluded. 
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Canada,  in  common  with  other  colonial  possessions  of  Gmt 
Britain  and  with  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a  policy  which  J>n^ 
tically  excludes  Asiatic  laborers.  As  in  the  United  States,  onental 
immigration  was  for  a  considerable  period  confined  almost  exclusiydj 
to  the  Chinese.  Later  the  Japanese  came,  and,  finally,  the  Hindus,  or 
East  Indians.  These  inmiigrants,  for  the  most  part,  settled  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  Provmce  of  British  Columbia  led  the  moTe- 
m'ent  for  their  exclusion. 

In  1900  the  le^slative  assembly  of  this  Province  adopted  what  was 
known  as  the  "British  Columbia  immigration  act."«  This  act  was 
framed  to  exclude  Asiatics  primarily,  but  by  its  terms  all  illiterates 
might  also  be  denied  admission  to  the  Province. 

The  ''  British  Columbia  immigration  act "  was  disallowed  by  Eari 
Minto,  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  1901.* 

Similar  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislative  assemblv  of  British 
Columbia  in  1902,<»  1903,*  1904/  and  1905^'  but  all  were  disallowed. 
In  each  of  these  acts  the  immigrant's  admi^on  to  British  Columbia 
was  conditioned  upon  his  ability  to  "  write  in  the  characters  of  some 
language  of  Europe."  The  acts  of  1902  and  1903  proposed  a  reading 
test  also,  and  the  acts  of  1901  and  1905  required  that  the  immigrant 
write  at  dictation  "  in  the  characters  of  some  language  of  Europe," 
and  sign  '^  a  passage  of  50  words  in  length  in  an  European  language." 

Although  British  Columbia  was  unable  to  legislate  effectively 
against  Asiatic  immigration,  the  agitation  for  restriction  continued 
until  the  Canadian  government  adopted  measures  which  resulted  in 
practically  excluding  such  immigrants  from  the  Dominion. 


CHINESE. 


Canada,  like  the  United  States,  dealt  with  the  Chinese  situation  ; 
through  special  leijislal  ion,  but  sought  to  prevent  their  coming  by 
lueans  of  a  prohibitive  head  tax  rather  than  by  absolute  restriction. 
At  first  the  tax  was  fixed  at  $r)0,  but  evidentlv  this  did  not  have  the  ' 
desired  etfect,  for  the  amount  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until 
at  ])reseut  every  Chinaman,  except  those  belon^ng  to  a  limited 
exeinjit  class,  is  required  to  pay  $500  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
Canada. 

JAPANESE. 

Statistics  are  available  relative  to  Japanese  immigration  to  Canada 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1005,  and  the  movement  since  that  time    . 
has  been  as  follows:^ 

IJKM  -n 354 

ll)05-(; 1,022 

1900-7  (U  inonths) 2,0*2 

1007-s 7.001 

lOOS-I) 495 

AjTil  1   Anjrust  VA.  VMY.) 14" 

T<.t;il 12.561 

'MMiMp.  11,  Rovlsod  Stjitnlop,  British  Columbia.  1900. 

'^'I'he  Kritisli  Columbia  Gnzotto,  Oct.  10,  1901,  p.  1677. 

<^Chn\\  H4,  Revised  Statutes,  Hritisb  Columbia,  1902. 

^('liap.  12,  Revised  Statutes.  British  Cohmibia,  1903. 

cchap.  20.  RevisiHl  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1904. 

^Ciiap.  2S,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1905. 

^Statistical  tables  furnished  by  Canadian  immigration  depaitment 
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Canada,  English:  Natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  in  cities  of  United 
States,  i,  145;  males  of  voting  age,  i,  155, 156;  children  of  immignints  from,  employed, 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467^  earnings,  i,  366-403; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

}anada,  French:  Natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  in  cities  of  United 
States,  i,  145;  males  of  voting  age,  i,  155, 156;  children  of  immigrants  &om,  employed, 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  conju^  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Canadian:  Number  of  imm]^[rant8  admitted,  ii,  619;  population  in  Canada,  ii,  618; 
number  in  United  States,  li,  618;  insane  in  hospitals,  ii,  244,  249;  crime,  ii,  181, 
182.  198-204,  211-220. 

}anadian,  English:  Number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778, 803, 822,  831;  occupation,  i,  822, 
831;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  822,  831;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
i,  822;  in  building  trades,  i.  789,  790,  822;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815, 
8i22,  831;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  831;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  822,  831; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  822,  831;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i. 
784,  785,  822;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  822;  in  laundries,  i,  831;  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  i,  822,  831;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  822;  in  needle 
trades,  i,  808,  809,  831;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  831;  peddlers,  i,  822,  831;  in 
professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  822, 831;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794, 816, 817, 
822,  831;  in  silk  mills,  i,  831;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  822;  teachers,  i,  819,  820, 
831;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  822,  831;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i, 
822,  831;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  822,  831;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  831. 

Canadian,  French:  Definition,  i,  239,  240;  nimiber  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  240; 
to  New  England  cotton  mills,  i,  511,  512;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  popula- 
tion in  Canada,  i,  240;  number  in  United  States,  i,  239,  240;  number  of  housenolds 
and  persons  studied,  i,  316-^20;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467 ;  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English- 
speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  in  Canada,  i,  357-363;  length 
of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on 
English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463.  477-181;  ii,  147-151,  263-266, 
280-285;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  822,  831;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  822, 
831;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  822,  831;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
i,  822;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  822;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815, 
822.  831;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  831 ;  in  cotton,  mills,  i,  822,  831; 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  822,  ^1;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784, 
785, 822;  laborers,  i,  780, 781, 822;  in  laundries,  i,  831;  in  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal pursuits,  i,  822,  831;  miners  and  auarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  822;  in  needle  trades,  i. 
808,  809,  831;  in  paper  and  pulp  milts,  i,  831;  peddlers,  i,  822,  831;  in  professional 
service,  i,  797, 798, 822, 831;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  if  793,  794,  816, 817,  822,  831;  in 
silk  mills,  i.  831;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  822;  teachers,  i,  819, 820, 831 ;  in  textile 
mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  822,  831;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  822,  831;  in 
trade  and  transportation,  i,  822,  831;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  831;  wages  and  earnings,  i, 
366-403,  405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity 
hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220; 
prostitution,  ii,  322;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 
1^31,  33-42,  49-^5,  64-72,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484; 
ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i.  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457469,  482-500;  location  of  wife,  i. 
459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  ana 
of  households,  i,  426-4.30;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i, 
422-426;  visits  to  Canada,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513. 

'ana<lian,  other  than  French:  Immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  number  of  house- 
holds and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 601, 641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 336-347, 
627-636:  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect 
on  literacy,  i,  446,  447;  occupation  in  Canada,  i,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i, 
445,  446,  461^63;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  365,  366;  wages  and 
earnings,  i,  360-403, 407-411,  764-766;  charity  seekers,  li,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals, 
ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220*  status 
of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-71,  76-82; 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  419; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife, 
i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  persons  per  room,  i, 
430-438,  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  visits  to  Canada,  i,  461-463. 

ianal  Zone,  law  regarding  inspection  of  aliens  from,  ii,  741. 

anary  Islands.    See  Spain,  number  of  immigtanta  iioni. 
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KARf«TKR  IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  increase  of 
Australasia's  population  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  settlement  In 
1788  the  total  population  was  1,030,  all  of  whom  were  in  New  Soath 
Wales,  the  parent  colony  of  Australia.  In  1901  the  populatioii  of 
the  Conunonwealth,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  was  3,773^5.  There 
was  a  high  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  between  1831  and  1811, 
due  largely  to  a  vigorous  policy  of  state-aided  immigration  in 
force  during  that  period.  There  was  also  a  rapid  increase  between 
1851  and  1861,  which  was  due  in  great  part  to  tne  discovery  of  gold 
in  Victoria  and  the  consequent  heavy  immigration  to  that  coIgoj. 
Large  gains  in  the  population  of  Queensland^  and  Western  Austnlii 
prior  to  1901  also  were  mainljr  the  results  of  immigration  movements 
attendant  upon  gold  discoveries. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  the  immigrt- 
tion  records  of  the  several  colonies  were  kept  separately,  and,  tf 
previously  stated,  no  distinction  was  made  between  transoceanic  and 
intercolonial  immiCTants.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  determiiM 
what  proportion  of  the  immigration  movement  to  the  various  colonies 
was  trom  over  the  sea.  However,  the  following  table  shows  the 
"  net  immigration,"  or  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration,  in  the 
case  of  each  colony,  in  ten-year  periods  from  1851  to  1900,  and  also 
in  the  vear  1901 : 

Table  7. — The  "net  immigration  "  to  Australasia  for  the  five  decennial  periodt 

ending  1900,  and  for  the  year  1901,  hy  States, 

[From  Tho  Sevon  Colonies  of  Australasia*  1001-2,  p.  53S.] 


State. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 


1851-18G0. 18GM870.  1871-1880. 


123,097 
398.753 

(ft) 
33.024 

7.187 
6,707 


45,539 
38,935 
68,191 
17,949 
5,891 
a3,228 


109,341 

« 12, 672 

73,949 

34.569 

a63S 

a  1,42/ 


568,828 


173,277  ;    203,022 


1881-1890.  'i89i-igoa 


164,205 

112,007 

101,525 

a  17,004 

10,170 

5,572 


16,167 

•  108. 7«6 

17,247 

a  16.623 

118,592 

•  73 


376,565  ,      26,515 


190L 


•  6.741 

•3,794 
3. 174 

•  1.^ 
11.M1 
al.SS 


1,>U 


"  Denotes  excess  of  emigrants. 


^  Included  in  New  South  Wales  flgores. 


It  will  be  noted  that  Queensland  is  the  colony  which  shows  an 
excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  during  each  period  considerei 
During  the  time  covered  there  was  a  considerable  movement  of  popu- 
lation from  one  colony  to  another,  which  accounts  for  the  fluctuation 
in  iinniigration  and  emigration.  As  already  stated,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Victoria  influoiuTd  the  movement  to  that  colony  in  1851- 
1800,  while  the  increased  immigration  to  Queensland  in  1881-1890 
and  to  Western  Australia  in  1801-1900  was  due  to  the  same  cause. 


RECENT  IMMIGRATION. 


From  1902  to  1908,  inclusive,  391,207  immigrants  were  admitted  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  of  these  321,334,  or  82.1  per 
cent,  were  British.    No  other  nationality  comes  in  any  considenDle 
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numbers,  the  French  being  second  with  10,976  immigrants  ai 

Chinese  third  with  8,767,  during  the  same  period.    Of  the 

,i  grants  classed  as  British,  however,  only  about  one- fourth  come 

^  from  the  United  Kingdom.    New  Zealand  furnishes  nearly  or 

V  of  the  total,  and  the  remainder  come  from  other  British  colonii 

IE 

L  ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

^^  The  policy  of  assisting  immigration  has  been  pursued  by  th 
?  eral  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  for  a  greater  p 
■*i  the  time  since  their  settlement,  but  in  recent  years  the  practi 
'-  been  largely  discontinued,  except  in  South  Australia,  Western  A 
(  lia,  and  Queensland.  According  to  official  records,  state-aided 
't  ffrants  have  been  admitted  to  tne  various  Australian  States  s 
'   K)ws:« 

New  South  Wales I 

•    Victoria : 

r    Qneensland ] 

Sixith  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Total ( 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  IMMIGRATION  I4AW. 

Prior  to  the  federation,  the  several  colonies  now  composing 
tralia  had  restricted  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  other  As 
and  also  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  other  persons  deemed  m: 
able.^  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901  the 
to  control  immi^ation  and  emigration  was  conceded  to  the  I 
ment  of  the  United  Colonies.*'  Acting  under  this  authority,  I 
ment  enacted  the  immigration  restriction  act  of  1901  which  i 
seded  the  immigration  laws  of  the  various  colonies.  In  19( 
contract  immigrants  act  was  substituted  for  a  clause  of  the  : 
1901  which  restricted  the  immigration  of  persons  under  coi 
and  the  act  was  otherwise  amended. 

The  following  classes  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Aust 
law:  Any  person  failing  to  write  50  aictated  words  of  some 
nat^  language;  any  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge 

Krson  insane  or  idiotic;  any  person  suffering  from  a  dang 
ithsome,  infectious,  or  contagious  disease ;  any  prostitute  or  i 
pro^ting  bv  prostitution;  any  unpardoned  person  convictea 
nonpolitical  offense,  sentenced  for  one  year  or  more  and  not  h 
served  the  sentence. 

The  law  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  holding  a  legal  certific 
exemption ;  members  of  the  King's  army  or  navy ;  officers  and  ci 
public  vessels ;  officers  and  crew  of  all  vessels  submitting  to  regul 
for  ingress  and  egress;  officers  of  any  nation  duly  accredited 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  or  sent  by  any  government  c 
special  mission. 

•The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  2,  190 
pi  170. 

» Ibid.,  p.  1104. 

^  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  chap.  1,  Pt  V,  sec.  51. 
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Bukowinian 9 

Hungarian 9 

Icelandic S 

Polish 5 

Japanese 4 

Belgian } 

Bohemian S 

West  Indian 3 

Anstralian 2 

Chinese 2 

Swiss 2 

Syrian 2 

All  others T 

Total 3,  US 

Comparatively  few  immigrants  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
are  denied  admission  to  (^mada  on  arrival,  the  proportion  rejected 
to  those  admitted  in  1908  being  1  to  876,  while  among  those  from 
European  countries  where  no  innnigration  effort  is  made  the  propor- 
tion was  1  to  138.  This  apparent  discrimination  suggests  that  Can* 
ada,  in  effect,  accepts  inunigrancs  from  the  favored  countries  on  pro- 
bation, and  that  other  Europeans  are  more  carefully  selected  at  the 
time  of  their  landing,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  discrimination  is  made 
in  favor  of  any  race  or  class  in  the  deportation  of  undesirables  after 
landing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  deported  immi- 
grants from  European  countries  where  immigration  eflFort  is  made 
IS  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  those  from  other 
European  countries. 

Tlio  comj)leto  report  of  tlic  Commission  upon  this  subject  ^liows 
doi)ortations  from  Canada  for  eacth  race  or  people  of  inimi<n*ants, 
and  there  is  given  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  nondiscrmiiiiatory 

EDlicv  of  Canada  in  this  regsird.  It  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
nglish  and  Welsh  deported,  1  to  187,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
otiier  races  excej)!  the  Dutch,  Greek,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish,  anS 
among  the  last  named  the  numl)ers  involved  are  too  small  to  be 
particularly  significant.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  large  propor- 
tion of  Phiglish  and  Welsh  deported  is  the  small  proportion  of 
ItnliiHis,  only  1  of  this  race  being  deported  to  l^'S.'iO  admitted. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1008,  P.  IT.  Biycc,  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Canadian  department  of  innnigi*ation,  accounts  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  F^nglish  among  those  deported  after  admission  as  follows:* 

N«)t  only  (loos  tbo  lar^xo  number  of  peoi>le  from  English  cities  come  to  oar 
lar^o  cities,  but  it  is  espc^ciaUy  true  of  tbat  class,  "ne'er-do-wells,"  stvlal  and 
moral  derolicts,  and  ini'Iloctives  in  itroneral.  Tbey  are  not  only  pliysically  nc- 
oqiial  to  tlie  task  of  farm  life,  but  tbey  are  farther  usually  incai^ibie  of  emiur 
iu^  tbo  (ini(»t  of  rural  life.  Ilcuco  if  sent  to  tiio  country  tbey  ti>o  frequently 
4lrift  ])a«'lv  to  town,  and  wbeu  winter  comes  and  work  fails  tliey  seek  aid  iu 
tboso  institutions  sot  apart  for  tlio  city  poor  and  helplesa 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

The  Canadian  immigration  laws  and  regulations  confer  great  a<l- 
miiiistrative  authority  upon  medical  officers,  especially  with  reference 
to  tlie  admission,  exclusion,  and  deportation  of  immigrants.  The 
chief  medical  officer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  immigration  depart- 
ment for  the  proper  enforcement  of  regulations  necessary  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  undesirable  immigrants.  Local  medical  officers  it 
ports  of  landing  exercise  like  authority  in  a  more  restricted  field. 


a 


Report  of  Superintendent  ot  Immigration,  Canada,  1908»  p.  1361 
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PROTECnOX  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

Under  the  Canadian  system  the  official  interest  of  the  ffovei 
in  the  immigrant  continues  until  he  has  secured  empToym 
reached  his  final  destination  in  Canada.  At  many  pointe  in  t 
tricts  to  which  immigrants  go  the  immigration  department  ma; 
agencies  which  assist  the  newcomers,  and  so-called  immigratio: 
for  tlie  free  accommodation  of  newlv  arrived  immigrants  haT 
established  at  various  places.  The  Dominion  government  also 
tains  free  information  or  employment  bureaus  in  the  principi 
ters  for  the  benefit  of  employers  of  labor  as  well  as  persons  s 
employment.  Through  these  bureaus  the  immigration  depa 
and  its  agents  abroaaare  kept  informed  as  to  the  demand  foi 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  are  enabled  to,  in  part, 
immigrants  to  points  where  assured  employment  awaits  thei 
man^  cases  the  agents  abroad  advise  the  employment  bureaus 
commg  of  inmiigrants  in  order  that  arran^ments  for  their  ei 
ment  may  be  completed  by  the  time  they  reach  Canada 
CSanadian  department  seeks  to  protect  newly  arrived  inuni 
from  all  kinds  of  imposition  and  exploitation.  Hotels  and  bo 
houses  patronized  by  immigrants  are  reg^ated  by  law,  and  gei 
the  newcomers  are  treated  as  wards  or  the  government  unti 
are  finally  established. 

An  instance  of  Canada's  care  of  the  immigrant  appears 
cooperation  of  the  department  with  the  various  churches, 
Canadian  steamsliip  manifest  contains  among  other  inquiries  ( 
tion  relative  to  the  religion  of  the  immigrant.  The  immij 
authorities  state  that  officials  of  the  department  are  instruct 
to  insist  upon  an  answer  to  this  question  if  any  objection  to  ans' 
it  is  raised  by  the  immigrant.    The  information,  it  is  sUi 

gathered  not  because  the  government  lays  any  stress  upon  re 
elief  or  makes  it  in  any  sense  a  test  of  the  admissibility 
immigrant,  but  largely  in  order  to  assist  the  churches  in  work  ; 
those  newly  arrived.  A  list  of  arriving  immigrants,  classif 
their  religious  belief,  and  their  destinations,  is  furnished  to  th 
of  anv  religious  denomination  requesting  the  same.  Such  < 
officials  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  notify  church  authorities  : 
ferent  localities  of  the  arrival  of  such  immigrants,  and  it  is  sai 
much  good  results,  not  merely  in  putting  the  new  inimigram 
better  social  surroundings,  but  also  in  the  way  of  helping  tl 
secure  work. 

ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

The  Commission  report  on  the  immigration  to  Canada  of  CI 
Japanese,  and  Hindus  consists  largely  of  extracts  from  rcpc 
Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,"  now  the  Canadian  minister  of 
who  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 


•Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  apiMjinted  to  iiKiiilro  Into  tbe  metl 
iw'lilch  oriental  laborers  have  bcKiu  induceil  to  come  to  Canada.  W.  L.  Ma 
Kin?.  C.  M.  O..  commissioner,  Ottawa,  lOOS. 

Report  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie  Kln^r.  C.  M.  G.,  deputy  minister  of  labor 
Flon  to  England  to  confer  with  the  British  antlioritirs  on  the  subject  of  in 
tion  to  Canada  from  the  Orient  and  immifrration  from  India  In  par 
Ottawa.  lOOS. 
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Canada,  in  common  with  other  colonial  possessions  of  Gnat 
Britain  and  with  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a  policy  which  Jpn^ 
tically  excludes  Asiatic  laborers.  As  in  the  United  States,  onentil 
inmiigration  was  for  a  considerable  period  confined  almost  exclnsivdj 
to  the  Chinese.  Later  the  Japanese  came,  and,  finally,  the  Hindus,  or 
East  Indians.  These  immigrants,  for  the  most  part,  settled  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  Provmce  of  British  Columbia  led  the  move- 
ment for  their  exclusion. 

In  1900  the  le^slative  assembly  of  this  Province  adopted  what  wis 
known  as  the  "British  Columbia  inunigration  act.'**  This  act  was 
framed  to  exclude  Asiatics  primarily,  but  by  its  terms  all  illiterates 
might  also  be  denied  admission  to  the  Province. 

The  "  British  Columbia  immigration  act "  was  disallowed  by  Eari 
Minto,  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  1901.* 

Similar  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  British 
Columbia  in  1902,«  1903,*  1904/  and  1905,/  but  all  were  disallowed. 
In  each  of  these  acts  the  immigrant's  admi^on  to  British  Columbia 
was  conditioned  upon  his  ability  to  "  write  in  the  characters  of  some 
language  of  Europe."  The  acts  of  1902  and  1903  proposed  a  reading 
test  also,  and  the  acts  of  1904  and  1905  required  tnat  the  immignnt 
write  at  dictation  ''  in  the  characters  of  some  language  of  Europe," 
and  sign  "  a  passage  of  50  words  in  length  in  an  European  language." 

Although  British  Columbia  was  unable  to  legislate  effectively 
against  Asiatic  immigration,  the  agitation  for  restriction  continued 
until  the  Canadian  government  adopted  measures  which  resulted  in 
practically  excluding  such  immigrants  from  the  Dominion. 


CHINESE. 


Canada,  like  the  United  States,  dealt  with  the  Chinese  situation 
through  special  legislation,  but  sought  to  prevent  their  coming  by 
ipeans  of  a  prohibitive  head  tax  rather  than  by  absolute  restriction. 
At  first  tlio  tax  was  fixed  at  $50,  but  evidently  this  did  not  have  the 
desired  efToct,  for  the  amount  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until 
at  present  every  Chinaman,  except  those  belonging  to  a  limited 
exomi:)t  class,  is  required  to  pay  $500  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
Canada. 

JAPANESE. 

Statistics  are  available  relative  to  Japanese  immigration  to  Canada 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1905,  and  the  movement  since  that  time 
has  l)oen  as  follows:^ 

300-rri 351 

lfM35-<> l.fl22 

lOOT)-?  (\)  months) 2,042 

1007-S LOW 

lOOS-O -195 

April  1  -Auj,'ust  .'il.  IDOi) 147 

Total I2,5tn 

"CMiJip.  11,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1900. 

'^Tlie  British  Colnmhia  Gazette,  Oct.  10,  1901,  p.  1677. 

<^rhap.  34,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1002. 

'Thap.  12,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1903. 

'^Chap.  20.  RevisiHi  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1904. 

/Chap.  2S,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1905. 

^Statistical  tables  furnished  by  Canadian  immigration  department 
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It  appears  that  the  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration  i 

^^nitea  States  in  1907  resulted  in  a  lar^  movement  of  this  race 

^Hawaii  to  Canada,  this  destination  being  chosen  because,  und 

TJnited  States  regulation,  they  were  not  admissible  to  the  latter 

try.    During  that  year  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  immij 

were  brought  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira  to  Hawaii  on  ships 

tered  for  mat  purpose.    When  the  Portuguese  were  landed,  tne 

were  immediately  loaded  with  Japanese  laborers,  who  had  becon 

satisfied  in  Hawaii,  and  proceeded  to  Canada. 

This  influx  aroused  determined  opposition  to  Japanese  immig 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  Canada  and  Japan,  wr 
the  issue  of  passports  for  Japanese  coming  to  Canada  is  limi 
400  annually.  The  ^at  decrease  in  Japanese  unmigration  in 
as  above  shown,  indicates  that  the  agreement  between  the  two 
emments  is  effective. 

HINDU. 

Hindu,  or  East  Indian,  immigrants  were  the  latest  to  bec< 
factor  in  Canada's  oriental  immigration  problem,  but  owing  to 
and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  the  movemer 
of  brief  duration.  The  following  statement  of  arrivals  during : 
years  illustrates  the  rise  and  fall,  as  well  as  the  extent,  ox  ] 
immigration  to  Canada : 

1905 

1906 

1907  (9  months) 

1908 

^909 .„».. 

1910  "(5~month6)IIIIII"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIII~II~™I" 

Canada,  and  particularly  British  Columbia,  did  not  wai 
Hindus  as  inmiigrants,  but  the  fact  that  citizens  of  Canada  and 
were  alike  British  subjects  made  the  problem  a  delicate  one.  ( 
quently  Mr.  King  was,  in  1908,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Englan 
confer  with  the  British  authorities  on  the  subject  of  inmiigrat 
Canada  from  the  Orient,  and  immigration  from  India  in  partic 

That  the  desired  end  was  attained  is  indicated  by  the  fac 
in  the  fiscal  year  1909  following  Mr.  King's  conference  wit 
British  authorities  only  6  Hinau  immigrants  were  admitt 
Canada,  whereas  the  nimiber  for  the  previous  year  was  2,623. 

The  practical  exclusion  of  Hindus  from  Canada  was  accomp 
tinder  tne  Canadian  immigration  law,  which,  as  previously  expl 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  emergencies  of  this  nature. 
Hindus  are  not  specifically  excluded,  or,  in  fact,  even  mentioned 
Canadian  immigration  act  or  orders  of  the  governor  in  council 
live  thereto,  practically  insurmountable  barriers  have  been  e 
ag^ainst  them.  It  is  required  that  such  immigrants  shall  poss 
least  $200  on  landing;  but  the  most  effective  barrier  is  the  sect 
the  law  which  provides  that  any  inmiigrants  who  have  co] 
Canada  otherwise  than  by  continuous  journey  from  the  couni 
which  they  are  natives  or  citizens,  and  upon  through  tickets  pure 
in  that  country,  may  be  excluded. 


« 
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668;  of  Indians  and  Japanese,  by  Mexicans,  i,  683;  of  Japanese,  by  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans,  i,  667;  leasing  of  land  to  immigrants,  one  cause  of,  in  the  West, 
i,  672;  laborers  in  Hawaii,  i,  712,  716,  721. 
X)istribution  of  immigrants:  Arriving  1850-1900,  abstract  of  report  on,  i,  119-160; 
by  country  of  birth,  i,  134, 136;  by  period  of  immigration,  i,  124, 125;  by  geographic 
division,  1,  130,  131;  by  class  of  place  of  residence,  i,  139;  in  western  division, 
i,  623;  Hebrews  in  agriculture,  i,  576;  Japanese,  i,  662-664;  Mexicans,  i,  682. 
conclusions,  i,  40;  recommendations,  i,  46;  division  of  information  for,  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  40,  46;  ii,  575,  743;  in  Argentina,  ii,  642, 
643;  juveniles  in  Canada,  ii,  615,  627. 

District  of  Columbia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  inuni- 
grants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insane  in,  ii,  232.    (See  also  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Diversified  industries,  households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294. 

Division  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  9,  40,  46; 
ii,  575,  743. 

Dodson,  Martha  E.,  author  of  report  on  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies,  i,  3;  ab- 
stract of  report,  ii,  305-322. 

Domestic  and  personal  service:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female 
breadwinners,  i,  804-806,  830-838;  immigrants  in,  Biassachusetts,  i,  810;  Chinese 
in,  San  Francisco,  i,  655,  659;  Japanese  in,  the  West,  i,  672, 673;  immigrants  in  cities, 
i,  761,  762;  contract-labor  law  not  applicable  to,  ii,  621;  immigrants  engaged  in, 
abroad,  i,  360,  362,  363;  domestic  servants  assisted  to  immigrate  to  Austruia,  ii, 
631;  Canada  pays  bonus  on  immigrants  engaging  in,  ii,  608,  613;  number  immi- 
grating to  Canada,  ii,  613;  exempt  from  Canadian  money  requirement,  ii,  623. 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

DresBmakers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Dukhobors:  Religious  sect  of  Russia,  i,  264;  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Duluth,  Minn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  10, 11, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochial  school  pupils, 
ii,  64-72,  76. 

Durand,  E.  Dana,  Director  of  Census,  quoted,  i,  18. 

Dutch:  Definition,  i,  231-233;  number  of  emigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  625; 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 
641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467; 
ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  EngUsh-speaking  and  hteracy,  i, 
446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
literacy,  otc.,  i,  445, 446, 461-463, 477-481;  ii,  147-151, 263-266, 280-285;  occupation, 
i,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417: 
charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  ana 
mental  defects,  ii.  228,  237,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474; 
ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99, 
438-447:  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152, 
153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjug^  condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  location 
of  wife^  i,  459, 460;  home  ownership,  i,  467^470;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, 1,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426; 
visits  abroad,  i^  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 
iDutch  and  Flemish:  Number  of  immigrants  admited,  i,  171, 214, 215,  232;  destination, 
i,  106-109;  jprevious  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103; 
population  m  Europe,  i,  232, 233;  occupation  abroad,  i,  172, 173;  length  of  residence, 
1,  116;  occupation,  i,  117,  118;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  literacy,  i,  175;  return  move- 
ment, i,  112-118, 180, 182. 

E. 

^agan,  Mary  Helen,  author  of  reports  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Australia  and 

in  New  2jealand,  i,  4;  abstracts  of  reports,  ii,  631-635,  637,  638. 
Earnings.    See  Wages  and  earnings. 

£ast  Indian,  definition  of  term,  i,  233,  234.    (See  also  Hindu.) 
£ast  Indies:  Population,  i,  233;  Dutch  in,  i,  232. 
Economic  conditions  in  Europe,  i,  185, 187. 

Economic  status:  Of  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  760-767;  in  Hawaii,  i,  714-717. 
Eden  Collie,  St.  Louis,  mo.y  ii,  8. 

Education.    See  Literac^r,  Schools,  and  Higher  educational  institutions. 
Educational  test.    See  Literacy  test. 
Edwards,  Glen,  author  of  report  on  steerage  legislatioii,  \,  ^.\  t^^tX.,  y^,  ^'^S^-^^l* 
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446, 461-463,  ii,  147-151,  263-266, 280-285;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  363-366, 762  (ie€ 
also  English  and  Welsh);  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family 
income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  chanty  hospitals,  ii,  258-262, 
270-276;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237, 238,  270;  crime,  ii,  179, 181, 182, 
189-193,  198-204,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  ii; 
143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31,  33-42,  49-61.  64-72,  76-82;  literacy,  i,  99, 175, 
438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  ii,  152, 153;  in  labor  unions^  i,  417-419  j  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460,  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459, 460, 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  house- 
holds, i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426; 
return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abn^ui,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence, 
Mass. ,  i,  513;  in  Whiting,  Ind. ,  i,  528;  in  Canada,  ii,  612, 625 ;  immigrants  to  Aigentina, 
ii,  640,  641;  to  Brazil,  u.  645,  646. 

£ngliah  and  Welsh:  Numberof  breadwinners,  1,778,803, 823, 832;  occupation,  i,  823, 
^2;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799, 800, 823,  832;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i, 
823;  in  building  trades,  i,  789, 790, 823;  in  clerical  pursuito,  i,  791, 792, 814, 815, 823, 
832;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  832;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  823, 832;  in 
domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806, 823, 832;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784, 785, 
823;  laborers,  i,  780, 781, 823;  in  laundries,  i,  832;  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  i,  823, 832;  miners  and  quarr^en,  i,  782, 783, 823;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808. 
809,  832'  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  832;  pedalers,  i,  823,  832;  in  professionai 
service,  i,  797,  798,  823,  832;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  793,  794,  816,  817,  823,  832;  in 
dlk  mills,  i,  832;  steam-railroad  employees,  i,  823;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  832;  in 
textile  mills,  i,  786,  787, 811,  812, 823,  832;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  823,  832; 
in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  823, 832'  in  woolen  mills,  i,  832;  insanity  and  mental 
defects,  ii,  244,  248,  249;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  614,  626. 

BSnglish -speaking  ability:  Inmiimnts  in  various  investigatbns,  i,  160,  298-313, 
474-^84,  60^-611,  675,  730,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152;  native  and  foreign  bom  com- 
pared, i.  476;  old  and  new  immigration  compared,  i.  475,  476,  648;  retardation  of 
school  children  from  homes  where  English  is  not  spoken,  i,  43;  ii,  40,  41;  lack  of, 
lai^^ly  responsible  for  immigrant  banks,  ii,  417;  LEuck  of,  requires  more  supervision 
in  mdustries,  i,  538;  Italian  agricultural  colonies,  i,  564;  East  Indians,  i,  681;  Mexi- 
cans, i,  690. 

Sppler,  Samuel  A.,  conducted  investigation  of  alien  seamen  and  stowaways,  i,  3;  ii, 

£skimo:  Age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii^  288;  residence  in  United  States  of 
charity  patients,  ii,  263;  in  charity  hospitab,  ii,  258-261. 

Stbiopian.    See  Negro. 

Ethnical  factors  discussed,  i.  209-283. 

Ethnological  classification  oi  races,  i,  212. 

Eurafrican.    See  Caucasian. 

Europe:  Inmiigration  of  races  from,  1820-1910,  i,  60-96;  1850-1900,  i,  124;  1882  and 
1907,  i,  167;  investi^tions  in,  i,  14,  165-167;  attitude  of,  toward  emigration,  i, 
168,  169;  illiteracy  m,  i,  175-177;  effects  of  returned  emisrants^  i,  184,  185;  num- 
ber of  Germans  in,  i.  242;  number  and  distribution  of  Italians  in,  i,  252;  Canada's 
propaganda  in,  ii,  607;  value  of  international  money  orders,  1906-9,  ii,  426,  428; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  124, 134,  135, 137;  immigrants  from,  needed  in  West, 
i,  41,  691 ;  on  Pacific  coast,  i^  644-654;  in  Hawaii,  i,  708,  715;  children  of  immigrants 
from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347. 

Evansville,  Ind. ,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Examination  abroad  of  aliens'  police  records,  desirable,  i,  34,  45.  (See  oho  Inspection 
abroad.) 

Exchange,  rate  of,  in  immigrant  banking,  ii,  430. 

Excluded  classes:  Law  regarding,  ii,  619-621,  732;  legislation,  1875,  ii,  579;  1882,  ii, 
669;  1891,  i,  110;  ii,  571;  1897,  ii,  573;  1907,  ii,  575-577;  1910,  ii,  577;  recom- 
mendations, various,  i,  9,  47,  48;  ii,  562,  573;  children  unaccompanied  by  parent,  i, 
30;  Chinese,  ii,  578-584;  Japanese  and  Korean  laborers,  ii,  684;  prostitutes,  ii, 
327-329.  579;  aliens  entering  as  seamen,  ii,  355-363;  as  stowaways,  ii,  363-367; 
Austraba,  ii,  633,  634;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  Canada,  ii,  607,  610,  611,  619-621;  New  Zea- 
land, ii,  637,  638.    {See  also  Aliens  excluded.^ 

Exclusion:  On  accoimt  of  mental  unsoundness,  ii,  227-229;  of  East  Indians,  recom- 
mended, i,  691. 

Executive  order:  President  empowered  to  prohibit  immi^tion  in  case  of  disease  in 
forei^  country,  ii,  672;  empowered  to  call  international  conference  or  to  send  com- 
missioners abroad,  on  subject  of  immimtion,  i,  10,  28;  ii,  576.  577,  743;  empowered 
to  stop  immi^Qution  on  passportB  issued  for  entrance  to  other  countrlea^  ii^  ^77 .  (^<«. 
also  Vetoes,  Presidents'.) 
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KARTiTER  IMMIQBATION. 

Immigration  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  incretse  d 
Australasia's  population  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  settlement  In 
1788  the  total  population  was  1,030,  all  of  wnom  were  in  New  Soath 
Wales,  the  parent  colony  of  Australia.  In  1901  the  populaticxi  of 
the  Commonwealth,  exclusive  of  the  abori^es,  was  3,773^5.  There 
was  a  high  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  between  1831  and  1811, 
due  largely  to  a  vigorous  policy  of  state-aided  immigration  in 
force  during  that  period.  Tnere  was  also  a  rapid  increase  between 
1851  and  1861,  which  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  discovery  of  goU 
in  Victoria  and  the  consequent  heavy  immigration  to  that  ooIodt. 
Large  gains  in  the  population  of  Queensland^  and  Western  Au^ralii 
prior  to  1901  also  were  mainl}^  the  results  of  immigration  movements 
attendant  upon  gold  discoveries. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  the  immign- 
tion  records  of  the  several  colonies  were  kept  separately,  and,  is 
previously  stated,  no  distinction  was  made  between  transoceanic  and 
intercolonial  immiCTants.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  determine 
what  proportion  oi  the  immigration  movement  to  the  various  colonies 
was  fipom  over  the  sea.  However,  the  following  table  shows  the 
"  net  immigration,"  or  excess  of  immi^ation  over  emigration,  in  the 
case  of  each  colony,  in  ten-year  periods  from  1851  to  1900,  and  also 
in  the  year  1901 : 

Table  7. — The  "iwt  immigration''  to  Australasia  for  the  five  decennial  perioit 

ending  1900,  and  for  the  year  1901,  by  States. 

[From  The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1901-2,  p.  635.] 


State. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 


1851-1860.  lSCl-1870.  1871-1880.  1881-1890.  1891-1900. 


123,097 
398.753 

(6) 

33.024 
7,187 
6.767 


45,539 
38,935 
68,191 
17.949 
5,891 
a3.228 


109,341 

a  12, 672 

73,849 

34.569 

o638 

a  1,42/ 


568.828 


173,277  I    203,022 


190L 


164,205 

112,007 

101,525 

a  17, 004 

10,170 

5,572 


16,167 

•  106,796 

17,247 

a  16. 623 

118,592 

•  73 


376,565 


26,515 


•6.744 

«3,:B4 

J.9T4 

•  1.591 
11.5fi 

•  l.STS 


l.Ali 


*  Denotes  excess  of  emigrants. 


<*  Included  In  New  South  Wales  figures. 


It  will  be  noted  that  Queensland  is  the  colony  which  shows  an 
excess  of  immi<zrants  over  emigrants  during  each  period  considered. 
During  the  time  covered  there  was  a  considerable  movement  of  popu- 
lation from  one  colony  to  another,  which  accounts  for  the  fluctuatioD 
in  immigration  and  emigration.  As  already  stated,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Victoria  infliienaMl  the  movement  to  that  colony  in  1851- 
IRfiO.  while  the  increased  immigration  to  Queensland  in  1881-1890 
and  to  Wt^tern  Australia  in  1891-1900  was  due  to  the  same  causa 


RECENT  IMMIGRATION. 


From  1902  to  1908,  inclusive,  391,207  immigrants  were  admitted  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  of  these  321^4,  or  82.1  per 
cent,  were  British.    No  other  nationality  comes  in  any  consideraole 
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numbers,  the  French  being  second  with  10,976  immigrants  ar 

Chinese  third  with  8,767,  during  the  same  period.    Of  the 

^  flrants  classed  as  British,  however,  only  about  one-fourth  come 

L  ircm.  the  United  Eangdom.    New  Zealand  furnishes  nearly  on 

of  the  total,  and  the  remainder  come  from  other  British  colonic 

ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

The  policy  of  assisting  immigration  has  been  pursued  by  th 
eral  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  for  a  greater  p; 
the  time  since  their  settlement,  but  in  recent  years  the  practi< 
been  largely  discontinued,  except  in  South  Australia,  Western  A 
lia,  and  Queensland.  According  to  official  records,  state-aided 
ffrants  have  been  admitted  to  tne  various  Australian  States  a 
tows:* 

New  South  Wales 1 

Victoria 1 

Queensland 3 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Total e 

THE  AUSTHALIAX  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

Prior  to  the  federation,  the  several  colonies  now  composing 
tralia  had  restricted  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  other  As 
and  also  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  other  persons  deemed  un 
able.*  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901  the 
to  control  inmii^ation  and  emigration  was  conceded  to  the  I 
ment  of  the  United  Colonies.*'  Acting  under  this  authority,  I 
ment  enacted  the  immigration  restriction  act  of  1901  which  i 
seded  the  immigration  laws  of  the  various  colonies.  In  19( 
contract  immigrants  act  was  substituted  for  a  clause  of  the  i 
1901  which  restricted  the  immigration  of  persons  under  coi 
and  the  act  was  otherwise  amended. 

The  following  classes  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Aust 
law:  Any  person  failing  to  write  50  dictated  words  of  some 
natbd  language;  any  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge 

Grson  insane  or  idiotic;  any  person  suffering  from  a  dang 
ithsome,  infectious,  or  contagious  disease;  any  prostitute  or  i 
pro^tin^  bv  prostitution;  any  unpardoned  person  convicted 
ncmpolitical  offense,  sentenced  for  one  year  or  more  and  not  h 
served  the  sentence. 

The  law  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  holding  a  legal  certific 
exemption ;  members  oi  the  King's  army  or  navy ;  officers  and  ci 
public  vessels ;  officers  and  crew  of  all  vessels  submitting  to  regul 
for  ingress  and  egress;  officers  of  any  nation  duly  accredited 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  or  sent  by  any  government  c 
special  mission. 

•The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  2,  190 

p.  17a 

ft  Ibid.,  p.  1104. 

^  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  chap.  1,  Pt.  V,  sec.  51, 

82401'*— VOL  2—11 il 
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An  exact  comparison  in  this  regard  is  impossible,  because  the  hm 
of  the  two  countries  during  the  above  period  differed  somewhat  as  to 
excluded  classes.  The  principal  difference  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection  is  the  United  States  contract-labor  provision,  under  which 
1,932  aliens  were  excluded  in  the  year  1908.  This  does  not  seriousiT 
affect  the  comparison,  however,  for  disregarding  the  number  of  con- 
tract laborers  excluded^  the  proportion  of  other  classes  excluded  to 
those  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  mentioned  was  1  to 
87.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  under  the  United  States  laws 
the  proportion  of  comparable  exclusions  in  the  year  mentioned  was 
three  times  as  great  as  under  the  Canadian  act. 

A  study  of  exclusions  by  classes  of  immigrants  under  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  laws  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  Canada's 
policy  of  discrimination  between  inmiigrants  from  different  sections 
of  Europe  as  compared  with  the  result  of  the  nondiscriminating 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table: 

Table  6. — European  immigrants,  including  Byrian,  admitted  and  rejected  under 
the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  laics  in  1908,  by  race  or  people, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Superlntcndoxit  of  Immigration,  Canada,  and  reports  of  TJnlted 

States  (Jommlssloner-GenGral  of  Immigration.] 


Canada. 


United  States. 


Uoeo  or  people. 


Ad- 
mitted. 


North  and  west  Euroiiean,  IncludliiK 

Icelan  d  ic ;    1 33 . 1 36 

Other  European,  including  Syrian i     54,600 


Ke- 
Jeeted. 

Proportion 
rejected. 

1  to  876 
1  to  138 

Ad- 
mitted. 

Re- 
jected. 

152 
3!)5 

239,981 
506,136 

2.263 
6.282 

ProportioB 
rejected. 


1  \i>  1* 

110    Pl 


While  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  there  i- 
apparently  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  this  is  doubtless 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  preponderance  of  certain  excludable 
classes,  guch  as  contract  laborers  and  persons  afflicted  with  loathsome 
or  dan^rous  contagious 'diseases,  comes  from  that  section,  and  not  to 
a  discriininatorv  i)()]iry  with  regard  to  races  or  peoples  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  assumed  that  tne  large  proportion 
of  rejections  among  south  and  east  European  immigrants  to  Canada, 
compared  with  the  number  of  north  and  west  Europeans  debarred, 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Canada  discriminates  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  same  causes  which  obtain  in  the  United  States,  as 
above  stated,  may  account  in  a  small  degree  for  the  result  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  more  or  less  definite  system  of  selection 
exercised  by  Canadian  officials  abroad  may  have  some  effect  in  iWi? 
regard,  but  in  tlie  main  the  diiference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Canada's 
official  attitude  toward  the  classes  mentioned. 

DEPORTATION  AFTER  LANDING. 

Although  the  number  of  immigrants  rejected  under  tlie  Canadian 
act  is  proportionately  much  smaller  than  under  the  United  States  lav, 
Canada  has  an  additional  safeguard,  in  a  provision  of  the  immigra- 
tion act  which  makes  possible  a  general  deportation  of  aliens  who 
become  criminals  or  public  charges  within  three  years  after  their 
landing  in  the  Dominion. 


Immigration  Situation  in  Other  Countries:  Canadk. 


The  immigration  act  of  May  4,  1910,  provides  for  the  depoi 
within  three  years  after  landing  of  any  person,  other  than  a 
of  Canada,  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  in  C 
or  has  become  a  prostitute  or  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  ill-fa 
by  common  repute  has  bea)me  a  procurer  or  pimp  or  person 
on  the  avails  of  prostitution,  or  has  become  a  professional  beg 
a  public  charge,  or  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  gaol^  reforn 
prison,  hospital,  insane  asylum  or  public  charitable  instituti 
enters  or  remains  in  Canada  contrary  to  any  provision  of  la 
^  By  this  provision  Canada  has  practically  established  a 
tionary  period  of  three  years  during  which  admitted  immigran 
be  eff^yely  tested  physically,  mSitally,  moraUy,  and  i^dusl 
and  deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came  if  found  unwpn 

The  Canadian  law  of  1906  contained  a  similar  provision, 
that  deportations  could  be  made  only  within  two  years  inst 
three,  as  provided  by  the  new  act.  The  deportation  of  unde 
aliens,  however,  had  oeen  provided  for  by  Canadian  law  even 
1906,  and  the  record  shows  that  between  January  1, 1903,  and 
81,  1909,  3,149  were  deported.  This  number,  distributed  bj 
years,  is  as  follows : « 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Total 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  3,149  deportations  from  Canada 
the  past  seven  years,  2,573,  or  81.7  per  cent  of  the  whole,  have  oc 
during  the  fiscal  years  1908  and  1909. 

The  racial  distribution  of  those  deported  was  as  follows :  * 

English 

Scotch 

American  (United  States) 

Bul^rlan 

Irish 

Hebrew 

Russian,  not  elsewhere  epecifled 

Galician 

Roumanian 

Swedish 

Greek 

ItaUan 

Hindu 

Norwegian 

French 

Dutch 

Turkish 

Austrian,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Danish 

German 

Finnish . 

Welsh 

•  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1909,  p.  59. 

*  Ck>mpiled  from  report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  19( 
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An  exact  comparison  in  this  regard  is  impossible,  because  the  lam 
of  the  two  countries  during  the  above  perioa  differed  somewhat  ss  to 
excluded  classes.  The  principal  difference  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection  is  the  United  States  contract-labor  provision,  under  which 
1,932  aliens  were  excluded  in  the  year  1908.  This  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  comparison,  however,  for  disregarding  the  number  of  con- 
tract laborers  excluded,  the  proportion  of  other  classes  exduded  to 
those  admitted  to  tlie  united  States  in  the  year  mentioned  was  1  to 
87.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  tibat  under  the  United  States  kvs 
the  proportion  of  comparable  exclusions  in  the  year  mentioned  was 
three  times  as  great  as  under  the  Canadian  act 

A  study  of  exclusions  by  classes  of  immigrants  under  the  Canadian 
and  United  Stat^  laws  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  Canada^ 
policy  of  discrimination  between  immigrants  from  different  sections 
of  Europe  as  compared  with  the  result  of  the  nondiscriminating 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : 

Table  G. — European  immigrants,  including  Syrian,  admitted  and  rejected  under 
the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  laws  in  1908,  hy  race  or  people 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Superin tendon t  of  Immlfirration,  Canada,  and  reports  of  United 

States  Commistiloner-Gencral  of  Immigration.] 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Race  or  people. 

Ad- 
mitted. 

133, 130 
54,e00 

Re- 
jected. 

Proportion 
rejected. 

Ad-            Re. 
mltted.      Jected. 

Proportioa 
rejected. 

North  and  west  European,  including 

Icelandic 

Other  Europ)ean,  including  Syrian 

152 
395 

1  to  870 
1  to  138 

1 

239.981            2.263 
506, 13G           0,  '2S2 

1  :o  106 
1  to  »1 

While  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  there  L* 
apparently  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  affainst 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  this  is  doiibtless 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  preponderance  of  certain  excludable 
classes,  such  as  contract  laborers  and  persons  afflicted  with  loathsome 
or  dangerous  contagious 'diseases,  comes  from  that  section,  and  not  to 
a  discriniinatorv  ])()licv  with  regard  to  races  or  peoples  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  assumed  that  tne  large  proportion 
of  rejections  among  south  and  east  European  immigrants  to  Canada, 
compared  with  the  number  of  north  and  west  Europeans  debarred, 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Canada  discriminates  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  same  causes  which  obtain  in  the  United  States,  as 
above  stated,  may  account  in  a  small  degree  for  the  result  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  more  or  less  definite  system  of  selection 
exercised  by  Canadian  officials  abroad  may  have  some  eflfect  in  this 
regard,  but  in  the  main  the  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Canada's 
official  attitude  toward  the  classes  mentioned. 

DEPORTATION  AFTER  LAKDINO. 

Although  the  number  of  immigrants  rejected  under  the  Canadian 
act  is  proportionately  much  smaller  than  under  the  United  States  law. 
Canada  has  an  additional  safeguard,  in  a  provision  of  the  immign- 
tion  act  which  makes  possible  a  general  deportation  of  aliens  who 
become  criminals  or  public  charges  within  three  years  after  their 
landing  in  the  Dominion. 


Immigration  Situation  in  Other  Countries:  Canada. 


The  immigration  act  of  May  4,  1910,  provides  for  the  depoi 
within  three  years  after  landmg  of  any  person,  other  than  a 
of  Canada,  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  in  C 
or  has  become  a  prostitute  or  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  ill-fa 
by  common  repute  has  became  a  procurer  or  pimp  or  person 
on  the  avails  of  prostitution,  or  has  become  a  professional  beg 
a  public  charge,  or  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  gaolj  reforn 
prison,  hospital,  insane  asylum  or  public  charitable  mstituti 
enters  or  remains  in  Canada  contrary  to  any  provision  of  la 

By  this  provision  Canada  has  practically  established  a 
tionary  period  of  three  years  during  which  achnitted  inmiigran 
be  effectively  tested  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  indusi 
and  deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came  if  found  unwpn 

The  Canadian  law  of  1906  contained  a  sinxilar  provision, 
that  deportations  could  be  made  only  within  two  years  inst 
three,  as  provided  by  the  new  act.  The  deportation  of  unde 
aliens,  however,  had  oeen  provided  for  by  Canadian  law  even 
1906,  and  the  record  shows  that  between  January  1, 1903,  and 
81,  1909,  3,149  were  deported.  This  number,  distributed  bj 
years,  is  as  follows :  • 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1007 

1908 - 

1909 

Total 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the.3,149  deportations  from  Canada 
the  past  seven  years,  2,573,  or  81.7  per  cent  of  the  whole,  have  oc 
durmg  the  fiscal  years  1908  and  1909, 

The  racial  distribution  of  those  deported  was  as  follows :  ^ 

English 

Scotch 

American  (United  States) 

Bnl^rian 

Irish 

Hebrew 

Russian,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Ctaillclan 

Roumanian 

Swedish 

Greek 

Italian ^ 

Hindu 

Norwegian 

French 

Dutch 

Turkish 

Austrian,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Danish ^ 

<3erman 

Finnish • 

Welah 

•  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1909,  p.  59. 

*  Oompiled  from  report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  19( 
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An  exact  comparison  in  this  regard  is  impossible,  because  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries  during  the  above  period  differed  somewhat  as  to 
excluded  classes.  The  principal  difference  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection  is  the  United  States  contract-labor  provision,  under  which 
1,932  aliens  were  excluded  in  the  year  1908.  Tlus  does  not  seriou^ 
affect  the  comparison,  however,  for  disregarding  the  number  of  con- 
tract laborers  excluded^  the  proportion  of  other  classes  excluded  to 
those  admitted  to  the  Unitea  States  in  the  year  mentioned  was  1  to 
87.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  under  the  United  States  laws 
the  proportion  of  comparable  exclusions  in  the  year  mentioned  was 
three  times  as  great  as  under  the  Canadian  act. 

A  study  of  exclusions  by  classes  of  immigrants  under  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  laws  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  Canada's 
policy  of  discrimination  between  immigrants  from  different  sections 
of  Europe  as  compared  with  the  result  of  the  nondiscriminating 
policy  or  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  as  will  be  seen  by  tht 
following  table: 

Table  G. — European  immigranta^  including  Syrinn,  admitted  and  rejected  tfntfrr 
the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  laics  in  1908,  hy  race  or  people. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Suporintcndcnt  of  Immigration,  Canada,  and  reports  of  United 

States  CommiSBloner-Gencral  of  Immigration.] 


Canada. 

United  Statei. 

Kace  or  people. 

Ad- 
mitted. 

1M.13C 

Ke- 
Jectcd. 

Proportion 
rejected. 

Ad- 
mitted. 

Re- 
jected. 

,  l^portJoo 

1   rejected. 

North  aiid  west  European,  Including 
Icelandic 

152 
3«J5 

1  to  876 

239.981 

2.2G3 
6,282 

I  to  106 

Other  KuroiMJun,  including  Syrian 

54,000 

1  to  138      506, 136 

110  81 

While  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  there  L^ 
apparently  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  this  is  doubtless 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  preponderance  of  certain  excludable 
classes!^  such  as  contract  laborers  and  persons  afllicted  with  loathsome 
or  dangerous  contagious 'diseases,  comes  from  that  section,  and  not  to 
a  cliscriininatorv  policy  with  regard  to  races  or  peoples  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  bo  assumed  that  the  large  proportion 
of  rejections  among  south  and  east  European  immigi'ants  to  Canadaj 
compared  with  the  number  of  noii:h  and  west  Europneans  debarred, 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Canada  discriminates  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  same  causes  which  obtain  in  the  United  States,  as 
above  stated,  may  account  in  a  small  degree  for  the  result  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  more  or  less  definite  system  of  selection 
exercised  by  Canadian  officials  abroad  may  have  some  effect  in  this 
regard,  but  in  the  main  the  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Canada's 
official  attitude  toward  the  classes  mentioned. 

DEPORTATION  AFTER  LANDING. 

Although  the  number  of  immigrants  rejected  under  the  Canadian 
act  is  proi)(>rtionately  much  smaller  tlian  under  the  United  States  law, 
Canada  lias  an  additional  safeguard,  in  a  provision  of  the  immigra- 
tion act  which  makes  possible  a  general  deportation  of  aliens  who 

come  criminals  or  public  charges  within  three  years  after  their 
ding  in  the  Dominion. 


Immigration  Situati<»i  in  Other  Countries:  Canada. 


The  immigration  act  of  May  4,  1910,  provides  for  the  depoi 
within  three  years  after  landing  of  any  person,  other  than  a  < 
of  Canada,  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  in  Ci 
or  has  become  a  prostitute  or  an  iimiate  of  a  house  of  ill-fai 
by  common  repute  has  become  a  procurer  or  pimp  or  person 
on  the  avails  of  prostitution,  or  has  become  a  professional  beg 
a  public  charge,  or  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  gaol^  reforn 
prison,  hospital,  insane  asylum  or  public  charitable  instituti 
enters  or  remains  in  Canada  contrary  to  any  provision  of  la^ 

By  this  provision  Canada  has  practically  established  a 
tionary  period  of  three  years  during  which  admitted  immigrant 
be  effectively  tested  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  indust 
and  deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came  if  found  imwprt 

The  Canadian  law  of  1906  contained  a  similar  provision, 
that  deportations  could  be  made  only  within  two  years  insU 
three,  as  provided  by  the  new  act  The  deportation  of  undej 
aliens,  however,  had  oeen  provided  for  by  Canadian  law  even 
1906,  and  the  record  shows  that  between  January  1, 1903,  and  '. 
31,  1909,  3,149  were  deported.  This  number,  distributed  by 
years,  is  as  follows :  • 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1007 

1908 J. 

1909 

Total 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the. 3,149  deportations  from  Canada  < 
the  past  seven  years,  2,673,  or  81.7  per  cent  of  the  whole,  have  oo 
during  the  fiscal  years  1908  and  1909. 

The  racial  distribution  of  those  deported  was  as  follows :  * 

English 

Scotch 

American  (United  States) 

Bnl^rian 

Irish 

Hebrew 

RasBian,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Galidan 

Boumanlan 

Swedish 

Greek 

Italian 

Hindu 

Norwegian 

French 

Dutch 

Turkish 

Austrian,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Danish 

German 

Finnish . 

Welsh 

•  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1909,  p.  59. 

*  Ck>mpUed  from  report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  190 
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T'.T/i! 3.149 

^.'orfipamtivf.'ly  fi-w  immifrraiits  from  the  norrh  and  west  of  Europe 
ai^i  'If.j.iwl  aflrni--ion  to  CanadLi  on  arrival,  the  proportion  rejecieJ 
to  x\iu^M  {i']initt»:fl  in  K'O^  beinjr  1  to  S70,  while  among  tho?c  frcwn 
Kiiroji^rMii  oouiitrier?  wh»To  no  inimi^ntion  effort  is  made  the  propor- 
tion war  1  to  l':iS.  This  apparenr  di>*.Timination  suggests  that  (Jan- 
fi'la.  in  fjlFoot.  accept-  inim:irranc=  from  the  favored  countries  on  pro- 
Fxilion.  \x\A  that  other  European-  are  more  carefully  selected  at  ilie 
tinj'i  of  thr*ir  hindinjr.  hut  it  is  evident  tliat  no  discrimination  is  made 
in  favor  of  any  race  or  cla>>  in  the  deportation  of  undesirables  after 
landiii^r.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  deported  immi- 
/^TTM nts  from  European  countries  where  mimigration  effort  is  made 
is  njor«*  than  twir-e  as  |2rreat  as  the  proportion  of  those  from  other 
Euroj^j'jin  r-ountri«\s. 

The  ff»iijpl«t<'  report  of  the  Commi><ion  upon  this  subject  show? 
d«'jiOrl;iti'iii-  from  Canada  for  earh  rare  or  people  of  inimi^rriui:?. 
\\\A  tli»  r«  i-  «rivi'n  a  uiorc  conchisive  proof  of  the  nondiscriminatorv 
policy  r»f  CaijMfla  in  tlii<  reiranl.  It  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
Va\\i\\A\  and  Wel-}i  depoited,  1  to  1S7,  is  frroater  than  that  of  any 
otli'i'  iJir-rs  «-xrcj)t  tlif  Dutr'h,  Grei'k,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish,  and 
ariii.;.L»-  tl;c  hi-t  named  the  nnmlvrs  involved  are  too  small  to  be 
par;i^i:!;'i-ly  -ijiijificaiil.  In  striking  contra>t  with  the  hiriro  pi^opor- 
tion  r,f  KiilHI-Ii  jMid  AVcl^li  dc^ported  is  the  small  proportion  of 
It:j!irr.-:.  orily  I  of  thi-  racj'  InMnir  deported  to  l.r»riO  admitted. 

In  lii-.  nninial  ivport  fnr  I'Mi'^,  P.  IT.  Biyce,  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Canjidiiiii  dejiartmcnt  of  inunip'ation,  accounts  for  the  prepon- 
derance f)f  Entrlisli  amouir  tliose  deported  after  admission  as  follows:' 

Nut  only  docs  tl;*'  Ijiru't*  liimilior  of  iHiH>ple  from  Knglish  citlos  coiiio  to  our 
I;iiL'"  <'iii<-s,  lull  ii  is  ('Si'<'«iMliy  tnio  nf  tliat  clnss,  "  net^r-do-weUs."  s<x'i:il  and 
iin»r;il  <lrn'Iii-i>.  \\\\\\  iin'tVrfTi\ rs  in  irt-iionil.  Tlioy  are  not  only  iihyslojiUr  113- 
"•|ii:il  h»  lln'  t;i>-k  rif  f:M'in  \\i\\  h\\\  tiny  ;ire  fiirtb(»r  usually  lncainibii»  of  mliir- 
iriL'  III"'  i|iii<'f  nf  riinil  liff*.  Il.-m-o  If  sisit  to  the  c*»nntry  they  t(X^  frequj^utlj" 
<Irifi  li:i«k  Ti»  t^wn.  ami  \\\\^n  winttT  conies  and  work  fails  they  seek  alJ  iQ 
lli<is«'  iiiMitiitioi;s  s«'t  :ii»:irr  for  tlio  «-ily  jxMtr  and  lieli»loss. 

:mp:dical  officers  and  TirEiR  duties. 

Tli«^  Cnnadian  immigration  laws  and  regulations  confer  great  ad- 
mini-tr:iiive  authority  upon  modioal  officers,  especially  with  referoice 
to  tlie  admi^^sion,  exclu'=ion,  and  deportation  of  immigrants.  Tie 
chief  niedictil  officer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  immigration  deptrt- 
inenl  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  regulations  necessary  toprennt 
the  h'.iiding  of  undesirable  immigrants.  Local  medicu  offioos  it 
I)firts  of  landing  exercise  like  authority  in  a  more  restricted  fiaU 

^Utvon  of  Sui)erLutendeut  of  Immlgriition,  Canada,  UW 
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Canada,  in  common  with  other  colonial  possessions  of  Greit 
Britain  and  with  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a  policy  which  JpIl^ 
tically  excludes  Asiatic  laborers.  As  in  the  United  States,  onentil 
immigration  was  for  a  considerable  period  confined  almost  exclusiTdy 
to  the  Chinese.  Later  the  Japanese  came,  and,  finally,  the  Hindus,  or 
East  Indians.  These  immigrants,  for  the  most  part,  settled  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  Provmce  of  British  Columbia  led  the  move- 
ment for  their  exclusion. 

In  1900  the  lemslative  assembly  of  this  Province  adopted  what  was 
known  as  the  "British  Columbia  immigration  act*"«  This  act  was 
framed  to  exclude  Asiatics  primarily,  but  by  its  terms  all  illiterates 
might  also  be  denied  admission  to  the  Province. 

The  "  British  Columbia  immigration  act "  was  disallowed  by  Eari 
Minto,  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  1901.* 

Similar  acts  were  passed  by  the  legidative  assembly  of  British 
Columbia  in  1902,«  1903,*  1904,«  and  1905^'  but  all  were  disallowed. 
In  each  of  these  acts  the  immigrant's  admission  to  British  Columbia 
was  conditioned  upon  his  ability  to  "  write  in  the  characters  of  »me 
language  of  Europe."  The  acts  of  1902  and  1903  proposed  a  reading 
test  also,  and  the  acts  of  1904  and  1905  required  tnat  the  immigrant 
write  at  dictation  "  in  the  characters  of  some  language  of  Europe," 
and  sign  "  a  passage  of  50  words  in  length  in  an  European  language." 

Although  British  Columbia  was  unable  to  legislate  effect ivefy 
against  Asiatic  immigration,  the  agitation  for  restriction  continued 
until  the  Canadian  government  adopted  measures  which  resulted  in 
practically  excluding  such  immigrants  from  the  Dominion. 

CHINKS  E. 

Canada,  like  the  United  States,  dealt  with  the  Chinese  situation 
through  special  legislation,  but  sought  to  prevent  their  coming  by 
ipeans  of  a  prohibitive  head  tax  rather  than  by  absolute  restriction. 
At  first  the  tax  was  fixed  at  $50,  but  evidentlv  this  did  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  for  the  amount  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until 
at  present  every  Chinaman,  except  those  belonjring  to  a  limited 
exemj^t  class,  is  required  to  pay  $500  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
Canada. 

JAPANESE. 

Statistics  are  available  relative  to  Japanese  immigration  to  Canada 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1005,  and  the  movement  since  that  time 
has  heen  as  follows:^ 

1004  5 354 

V.i(C>-i\ 1,022 

KKX>-7  f'J  months) 2.042 

ir»07-s 7,001 

VM)H  U -. 4» 

Ar.rii  1  Au^'iist  ;:i.  v.m) i4T 

T.-tnl 12.5«J1 

"^('h-.i]).  11,  Revised  Statutes,  Brilish  Columbia,  1900. 

''The  British  Colninhia  Gnzotte,  Oct.  10,  1901,  p.  1077. 

'■nj:ip.  VA,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1902, 

''(■liMj..  12,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1903. 

''<'h',\\K  2fl  Rovis».Ki  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1904. 

f  Chti],.  2S,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1905. 

^*StatJstJcal  tables  furnished  by  Canadian  immigration  deparCmenL  1 
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>,  826,  835;  iron  and  eleel  workera,  i,  784,  826; 
>-  in  ■nacufac tilling  and  mechanicBl  pureuiU, 
i, 826,  835;  mioerBand  quarryme'n,'  G;  inneedle  trades,  i,  809,  835;  iiipaper 

and  pulp  mills,  i,  835;  peddlers,  i,  in  professional  ^vice,  i,  191,  798,  826, 

835;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  7!M  hit  k'^  Kth;  in  silk  milla,  i,  835;  steam  railroad 
employees,  i,  826;  teachers,  i,  Uile  milla,  i,  787,  8U,  826,  835;  ia 

tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  8:  e  and  transportation,  i,  826,  835;  in 

woolen  DiillB,i,  835;  wageeand  ,  686,  687;  immigrant  banks,  ii,413; 

padrone  system,  1,29;  ii,391,  3t  ,  ii,  406;  in  charity  bospitals,  ii,  258- 

262,  270-275,  278;  insanity  and  ii,  238,  244,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  164, 

173,174,179.181,189-193,198-204,211-221;  in  BchoolB,ii,  76-82;  fecundity,  ii,  457- 
482,  494-500;  changes  in  bodily  form  of  Sicilians  and  Ne^Utaos,  ii,  505-545; 
number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514;  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  702;  in  Canada,  ii,  611, 
625,  626;  immigrants  to  Argentina,  ii,  640-641;  to  Brazil,  ii.  645,  64ti. 

Italian,  North:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  625;  proportion 
of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i.  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe, 
i.  214;  number  in  Austria- Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons 
Bludied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  3a>-333, 
336-347,  500,507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-167, 602, 603,  737-739;  li,  136;  age 
at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 447, 481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771 ;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363,  607,  608,  7G0;  length 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740;  residence  in  United  States,  e^ct 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  GIO,  613,  751,  769; 
ii,  147-151;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  breadwinners, 
i.  778,  803;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  826,  835;  in  agricultural  pur- 
miits,  i,  799,  800;  w^ee  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  685,  764-767;  family 
income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  228,  237;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home, 
i,  752;  Btatusofchildren,i,  470-474, 614.  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31, 
33-42,  49-65,  64-71  ;_proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447, 
612,  613,  770,  771;  English -speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770;  ii,  151,  152; 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  con- 
juijal  coudition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home 
ownership,  i,  467^70,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of 
households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders 
andlodgerB,i,  422-426,  748-751;  watersupply,  i.  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754; 
care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad, 
i.  461-163;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  628. 

Italian,  South:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  625;  proportion 
of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Europe, 
i,  214;  number  in  Aiuttria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  iiersons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  320-333. 336-347, 
506,. 507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136:  age  at 
time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-spieaking  and  literacy,  i,  448,  447,  481-484,  609, 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  length 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603.  636,  637,  740;  residence  in  United  States,  effect 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463.  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769; 
ii,  147-151;  residence  in  agriculture  locality,  i,  604;  numCer  of  breadwinners, 
i,  778,  803;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762,  826,  835;  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, i,  594,  595,  799.  800;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  685,  764-767; 
family  income,  i.  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  insanity  and  mental 
defecto.  ii,  228,  2:)7;  crime,  ii,  174,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation 
in  the  home,  i.  762;  status  of  children,  i,  47tM74,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools, 
ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33^2.  49-55,  64-72;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99, 
175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;  English-Bpeaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770; 
ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  4S4-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  163;  in  labor  unions, 
i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  changes  in  bodily  form, 
ii.  505;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid, 
i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartmenU  and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  per- 
Boncperroom.i,  43^438.  743-747;  Iwarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water 
supply,  I,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754:  care  of  apartment,  i,  765;  return 
movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463. 

Italian  emigration  law,  prohibits  issuing  of  paeepoiteto  cn1Ian9^ft»£o^»^^n«I^a 
trom  United  Statea,  i,  28. 
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Johnstown,  Pa.,  public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  75. 
Joliet,  111.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 
Juvenile  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  615. 

K. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Kalliontzis,  Const.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Kansas:  Act  organizing  Territory  of,  referred  to,  ii,  564;  foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129, 
149, 155^  citizenship,  i,  150;  insane  in,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation 
of  bankmg,  ii,  435;  employees  in  manufactiu*es,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output 
of  coal  (see  SouHiwest);  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413. 

Kaplanis,  S.  I.,  party  to  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Kaplanis  Bros.:  Convicted  of  violating  contract-labor  law,  ii,  406;  parties  to  Greek 
loan  contract,  ii,  407. 

Keane,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  211,  223-225,  257,  281. 

Keltic.    See  Celtic. 

Kenrick  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Kentucky:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity, 
ii,  232;  few  immi^-ants  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  505,  506;  peonage,  ii,  445; 
no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banks,  ii,  435. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  deserting  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  360. 

Kindergartens,  children  of  various  races  in,  ii,  24-26. 

King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  ii,  627,  629. 

Know-Nothing  movement,  ii,  562-564. 

Korea,  number  of  Japanese  in,  i,  253. 

Korean:  Definition,  i,  253;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  253;  exclusion 
of,  i,  691;  ii,  577;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  resi- 
dence, i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied, 
i,  642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100- 
102;  lengthofresidence.i,  116,349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84;  on  sugar  plantation,  i,  715; 
insanity  and  mental  delects,  ii,  237;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii,  10-16,  76-80;  literacy, 
i,  99,  438-447;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Hawaii,  i,  701,  702,  709-711;  law 
regarding  immigration,  i,  661;  ii,  757,  758;  recommendation,  i,  47. 

Koutsoufanis,  L.  M.,  Greek  steamship  agent,  ii,  382. 

Krainer.    See  Slovenian. 

Kruszka,  Waclaw,  writer,  (quoted,  i,  581-583. 

Kurds,  number  in  Persia,  i,  259. 

L. 

Labor,  demand  for,  during  Civil  War,  ii,  565. 

Labor,  skilled:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  758;  recommendations,  i,  47;  imported  to 
establish  industries,  i,  541;  in  plate  glass  manufacture,  i,  519-523,  525,  526;  in  Pat- 
erson  silk  mills,  i,  529;  may  be  imjported  if  not  available  in  United  States,  i,  29,  47; 
ii,  377,  381,  621;  law  regardinig,  ii,  733;  immigrants  reporting  occupation  as,  189^ 
1910,  i,  100-102,  172-174;  Chmese,  excluded  for  ten  years  by  law  of  1882,  ii,  580; 
bonuspaidby  Canada  for,  ii,  608;  imported  to  Hawaii,  i,  706;  Japanese  in  Hawaii, 
i.  716. 

LaDor,  unskilled:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  758;  conclusions  and  recommendations,  i,  37- 
39, 47;  induced  immigration  of,  i,  189;  ii,  381-386;  immigrants  reporting  occupation 
as,  1899-1910,  i,  100-102,  172-174,  358,  361;  male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i, 
779-782;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  761,  762;  recent  immigration,  i,  37;  an  oversupply, 
i,  39;  effectsonindustry,  1,493,494;  lackof  training  and  experience,  i,  498;  employ- 
ment made  possible  by  use  of  machinery,  i.  494,  495;  in  class  industry,  i,  519,  520; 
recent  immigrants  in  the  West,  i,  645;  Chinese  in  California,  i,  655,  656;  East 
Indians  on  Pacific  Coast,  i,  678,  679*  Greeks  on  railroads,  ii,  405,  406;  Japanese  in 
West,  i,  666;  Mexicans,  i.  682-689;  roles,  i,  581;  scarcity  of,  in  Europe,  as  result  of 
emigration,  i,  169;  cost  of  importing  to  Hawaii,  i,  703;  on  sugar  plantations,  Hawaii, 
i,  715;  bonus  paid  by  Canada  for,  ii,  608;  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  613.  {See  also 
Laborers.) 

Labor  agents:  Immigration  induced  by,  i,  29;  ii,  381,  382,  384;  in  New  York,  supply 
labor  for  South,  ii,  445;  in  Boston,  supply  labor  for  Maine  forests,  ii,  447;  Japanese, 
in  West,  i,  664,  665;  fees  charged  Greek  railroad  laborers,  ii,  405,  406.  {See  also 
Employment  agencies.) 
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The  importance  of  this  provision  will  be  apparent  when  the  two 
sections  referred  to  are  considered.     These  sections  arc  as  follows: 

Sec.  37.  Regulations  made  by  the  governor  in  cooncil  under  this  act  mj 
provide  as  a  condition  to  i>ermi8sion  to  land  in  Canada  that  ImmlgnLnts  and 
tourists  shall  possess  in  their  own  right  money  to  a  prescribed  mininuB 
amount,  whioli  ii mount  may  vary  according  to  the  race,  occupation,  or  dettiu- 
tion  of  such  immigrant  or  tourist,  and  otherwise  according  to  tlie  circumstaneet: 
and  may  also  provide  that  all  persons  coming  to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly 
from  countries  which  issue  pass|K)rt8  or  penal  certificates  to  persons  leaTln; 
such  countries  shall  produce  such  passports  or  penal  certificates  on  demtnd 
of  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  before  being  allowed  to  land  in  Canada. 

Sec.  SS.  The  governor  in  council  may,  by  x)roclamation  or  order  whenever  be 
deems  it  necessary  or  expedient — 

(a)  Prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  or  at  any  specified  port  of  entrr  is 
Canada  of  any  immigrant  who  has  come  to  Canada  otherwise  than  by  contlDD- 
ous  journey  from  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  native  or  naturalised  citizaii 
and  upon  a  through  ticket  purchased  in  that  country,  or  prepaid  in  Canada ; 

(&)  Prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  of  passengers  brought  to  Canada  bf^ 
any  transi)ortation  company  which  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  tii* 
provisions  of  this  act ; 

(o)  Prohibit  for  a  stated  x)eriod,  or  i)ermanent]y,  the  landing  in  Canada,  or 
the  landing  at  any  specified  port  of  entry  in  Canada,  of  immigrants  beloogini 
to  any  nice  decnunl  unsuitixl  to  the  climate  or  re(iuirements  of  Canada,  or  i 
Immigrants  of  any  specified  class,  occupation,  or  character. 

Under  the  Canadian  immigration  act  of  1906  the  governor  in 
council  was  given  wide  latitude  in  the  matter  of  denying  admission 
to  pereons  not  specificalh'  debarred  by  law,  but  as  will  be  noted  by 
reference  to  the  complete  report  of  the  Commission  considerably 
ffreater  authority  in  this  regard  is  conferred  by  the  above  sectic»ns. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  appear  that  the  governor  in  council  has 
practically  unlimited  power,  and  could,  if  deemed  desirable,  not 
only  prohibit  the  iuimigration  to  Canada  of  any  particular  class, 
but  practically  suspend  all  immigration. 

.  On  May  9,  1010,  five  days  after  the  new  Canadian  law  becaine 
effective,  several  orders  in  council  Avere  promulgated  under  authoritr 
of  sections  87  and  38,  above  quoted."  One  of  the  orders  provided  as 
follows : 

1.  No  Inimigi'nnt,  male  or  feninlc,  other  tliau  a  member  of  n  family  pwviikd 
for  under  the  followin;:  regulations,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  Cana«la  N?" 
twoon  the  1st  day  of  March  an<l  the  Slst  day  of  October,  both  days  iudiisiv?. 
unless  be  or  she  have  in  actual  and  iwrsonal  iwssession  at  the  time  of  arris's' 
money,  l)elonpinK  absolutely  to  such  immigrant,  to  the  amount  of  at  1«S 
^25  in  addition  to  a  ticket  or  such  sum  of  money  as  will  purchase  a  ticket  or 
transport  for  such  innnigrant  to  liis  or  her  destination  in  Oiuada. 

2.  If  an  innnigrant  so  intending  to  enter  Canada  is  the  head  of  a  family  A^i^ 
is  a<  (•onipanle<l  by  bis  or  her  family  or  any  members  thereof,  the  forecoinf 
regulations  shall  not  apply  to  sncli  family  or  the  members  thereof,  but  the  said 
Immigrant  head  of  family  shall  have  in  his  or  lier  possession.  In  addition  trttb* 
paid  sum  of  money  and  means  of  transiwrt  hereinbefore  required,  a  furtliersiBi 
of  money.  l)elonging  absolutely  to  such  inmiigrant,  equivalent  to  $25  for  eaii 
member  of  the  said  family  of  the  age  of  18  years  or  upward,  and  ^IS-.VH'^' 
each  nuMnber  of  said  family  of  the  age  of  5  years  or  upward  and  uniler  tte 
age  of  18  years,  and  in  addition  tickets  or  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  t*^  ^^ 
cost  of  transixa-t  for  all  tlie  said  members  of  tlie  family  to  their  place  of  dert- 
nation  in  Canada. 

;*.  livery  such  innnigrant  seeking  to  enter  Canada,  between  the  Ist  da.^  "' 
Xo^  ember  and  the  last  day  of  February,  both  inclusive,  shall  be  subject  to  tW 
foregoing  regulations,  with  the  substitution  of  $50  for  $25  and  $1^  for  $1^*'* 
wherever  \hv  slid  sums  of  $25  and  $12.50  are  mentioned  In  the  said  regulatkai 

"The  Jjxvr  and  Regulations  of  Canada  Resiiectlng  Immigration  and  Inu"^ 
grants,  Issui.^  by  the  Sui>er intend eut  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  May  lO.  IdlOt 
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It  was  provided,  however,  that  male  immigrants  going  to  i 
employment  at  farm  work  and  females  to  assured  employment 
mestic  service  may  be  admitted  if  possessed  of  means  of  reachi 
place  of  such  em[)loyment.  Under  this  order  the  money  requi 
may  also  be  abrogated  in  the  case  of  immigrants  going  to  join 
relatives. 

A  similar  order  in  council  had  been  promulgated  under  the 
1906. 

Three  other  orders  in  council,  all  of  which  were  promulga 
May  9,  1910,  provided  as  follows: 

No  immigrant  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada  if  be  or  sbe,  being  a 
or  citizen  of  any  country  wbich  issues  a  passport  or  penal  certificate  or 
persons  emigrating  tberefrom,  fails  to  produce  such  pa88ix)rt  or  penal  ce 
or  both  upon  demand  by  the  immigration  officer  in  charge,  and  whether 
to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  such  country. 

No  immigrant  of  Asiatic  origin  shall  be  i)ermitted  to  enter  Canada  u 
actual  and  i)ersonal  ix)Ss<»sion  in  his  or  her  own  right  of  two  hundred 
unless  such  person  is  a  native  or  subject  of  an  Asiatic  country  in  re 
which  siiecial  statutory  regulations  are  in  force  or  with  which  the  gov* 
of  Canada  has  made  a  si)ec!al  treaty,  agreement,  or  convention. 

From  and  after  the  date  hereof  the  landing  in  Canada  shall  be  and  ti 
is  hereby  prohibited  of  any  immigrants  who  have  come  to  C/anada  ot 
than  by  continuous  Journey  from  the  country  of  which  they  are  na 
citizens,  and  uiion  through  tickets  purchased  In  that  country  or  purch 
prepaid  In  Canada. 

The  last  two  orders  quoted  were  in  effect  identical  with  orde 
mulgated  under  the  law  of  190G.  Both  of  these  orders  were  ev: 
intended  primarily  to  exclude  Hindus.  Canada  has  a  special 
tory  i)rovision  relative  to  Chinese  immigi'ation,  and  Japanese 
OTation  to  the  Dominion  is  regulated  under  an  agreement  with 
Neither  of  these  provisions  applies  to  Hindu  immigration,  w 
consequently  affected  by  the  money  requirement  mentioned. 
more  effective  safeguard  against  the  coming  of  Hindus,  how< 
found  in  the  order  wliich  requires  that  immigrants  come  to  ( 
by  a  continuous  journey.  The  peculiar  efficiency  of  this  prov: 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  means  by  which  a  continuous  j 
from  India  to  Canada  can  be  accomplished.' 

REJECTIONS  AT  PORTS  OF  ENTRY. 

Observations  at  Canadian  ports  indicate  that,  generally  sp 
the  inspection  of  immij^ants,  both  medical  and  otherwise,  un< 
Canadian  law  is  less  rigid  than  under  the  United  States  law, 
statement  is  substantiated,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  record  of  rej 
in  1908  under  the  respective  laws,  as  shown  oy  the  following  t 

Table  5. — Total  numher  of  immigranis  admitted  ami  rejected  under  C 

and  United  istates  laws,  flaval  year  J008, 

[Compiled  from  reportH  of  Supcrin tendon t  of  Immigration,  Canada,  and  reports  ( 

States  Commlssioner-CJenoral  of  Imnil^rntion.] 


Country. 


Oviada 

UnlladSUtM... 
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An  exact  comparison  in  this  regard  is  impossible,  because  the  Im 
of  the  two  countries  durinj^  the  aoove  period  differed  somewhat  is  to 
excluded  classes.  The  principal  difference  to  be  considered  b  dm 
connection  is  the  United  States  contract-labor  provision,  under  vhiA 
1,932  aliens  were  excluded  in  the  year  1908.  This  does  not  serioosb 
affect  the  comparison,  however,  for  disregarding  the  nunil)er  of  con- 
tract laborers  excluded,  the  proportion  of  other  classes  excluded  to 
those  admitted  to  tlie  Unitea  States  in  the  year  mentioned  was  1  to 
87.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  assiune  that  under  the  United  States  lavs 
the  proportion  of  comparable  exclusions  in  the  year  mentioned  wis 
three  times  as  great  as  under  the  Canadian  act. 

A  study  of  exclusions  by  classes  of  immigrants  under  the  CaiuMBii 
and  United  States  laws  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  Canadi^ 
policy  of  discrimination  between  immigrants  from  different  sections 
of  Europe  as  compared  with  the  result  of  the  nondiscriminating 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
loUowing  table : 

Table  G. — European  immigrantSf  including  fifj/Wan,  admitted  and  rejected  unitr 
the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  latcs  in  1908,  hy  race  or  people 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Superintendent  of  Imml^atlon,  Canada,  and  reports  of  United 

States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.] 


Race  or  i)eople. 


North  and  west  Pliuropean,  inehidlng 

Icelandic 

Other  Eiiroi^an,  including  Syrian 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Ad- 
mitted. 

133. 136 
1      54,1100 

Re- 
jected. 

I'roportion 
rejected. 

Ad- 
mitted. 

Re-       iTopoitka 
jected.    ;  rejecud. 

152 
3t)5 

1  to  876 
1  tol3S 

239.981 
506,136 

2.263  '        ItolW 
6, 2»1  1         1  to  51 

Willie  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  there  i^ 
apparently  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against 
immi^ants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  this  is  doiibtIe5S 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  preponderance  of  certain  excludable 
classes!^  such  as  contract  laborers  and  persons  afflicted  with  loathsome 
or  dangerous  contagious 'diseases,  comes  from  that  section,  and  not  to 
a  (liscTiniinatory  policy  with  ropird  to  races  or  peoples  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  bo  assumed  that  tne  large  proportion 
of  rejections  among  south  and  east  European  immigrants  to  Canada, 
compared  with  the  number  of  north  and  west  Europeans  debarred, 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Canada  discriminates  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  same  causes  which  obtain  in  the  United  States,  as 
above  stated,  may  account  in  a  small  degree  for  the  result  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  more  or  less  definite  system  of  selection 
exercised  by  Canadian  officials  abroad  may  have  some  effect  in  this 
regard,  but  in  the  main  the  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Canada's 
official  attitude  toward  the  classes  mentioned. 

DEPORTATION  AFTER  LANDrNG. 

Although  the  number  of  immigrants  rejected  under  the  Canadifln 
act  is  proportionately  much  smaller  than  under  the  United  States  lav? 
Canacia  lias  an  additional  safeguard,  in  a  provision  of  the  immigra- 
tion act  which  makes  possible  a  general  deportation  of  aliens  who 
become  criminals  or  public  charges  within  three  years  after  their 
landing  in  the  Dominion. 
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The  immigration  act  of  May  4,  1910,  provides  for  the  depor 
within  three  years  after  landing  of  any  person,  other  than  a  c 
of  Canada,  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  in  Cs 
or  has  become  a  prostitute  or  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  ill-far 
by  common  repute  has  become  a  procurer  or  pimp  or  person 
on  the  avails  of  prostitution,  or  has  become  a  professional  begj 
a  public  charge,  or  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  gaol^  reform 
prison,  hospital,  insane  asylum  or  public  charitable  instituti< 
enters  or  remains  in  Canaaa  contrary  to  any  provision  of  la^ 

By  this  provision  Canada  has  practically  established  a  ] 
tionary  period  of  three  years  during  which  admitted  immigrant 
be  effectively  tested  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  indust: 
and  deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came  if  found  unwprt 

The  Canadian  law  of  1906  contained  a  similar  provision,  < 
that  deportations  could  be  made  only  within  two  years  inste 
three,  as  provided  by  the  new  act.  The  deportation  of  unde£ 
aliens,  however,  had  been  provided  for  by  Canadian  law  even  1 
1906,  and  the  record  shows  that  between  January  1, 1903,  and  ] 
81,  1909,  3,149  were  deported.  This  number,  distributed  by 
years,  is  as  follows :  * 


1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1007- 
1908. 
1900. 


Total. 


It  will  be  noted  that  of  the.3,149  deportations  from  Canada  c 
the  past  seven  years,  2,573,  or  81.7  per  cent  of  the  whole,  have  oc( 
during  the  fiscal  years  1908  and  1909. 

The  racial  distribution  of  those  deported  was  as  follows :  ^ 


Bngllsb 

Scotch 

Aznericnn  (United  States) 

Bulgarian 

IrtBli 

Hebrew 

Russian,  not  elsewhere  Bpeclfled— 

Gallcian 

Roumanian 

Swedish 

Greek 

Italian 

Hindu 

Norwegian 

French 

Dutch 

Turkish 

Austrian,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Danish 

German 

Finnish * 

Welsh 


*  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  .Canada,  1909,  p.  59. 

*  Compiled  from  report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1901 
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Bukowiuinn S 

Hungarian i 

Icelandic S 

Polish J 

Japanese 4 

Belgian * 

Bohemian J 

West  Indian t 

Australian J 

Chinese 2 

Swiss 2 

Syrian 2 

All  others " 

Total 3.1* 

Comparatively  few  immigrants  from  tho  north  and  west  of  Europe 
aro  denied  admission  to  Canada  on  arrival,  the  proportion  rejecied 
to  those  admitted  in  1908  being  1  to  876,  while  among  those  froD 
European  countries  where  no  immigiTit ion  effort  is  made  the  propor- 
tion was  1  to  138.  This  apparent  discrimination  suggests  that  Can- 
ada, in  effect,  accepts  immigi-ants  from  the  favored  countries  on  pro- 
bation, and  that  other  Europeans  are  more  carefully  selected  at  the 
time  of  their  landing,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  discrimination  is  made 
in  favor  of  any  race  or  class  in  the  deportation  of  undesirables  afttf 
landing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tho  proportion  of  deported  immi- 
grants from  European  countries  where  immigration  effort  is  made 
IS  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  those  from  other 
European  countries. 

Tlie  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  shows 
deportations  from  Canada  for  each  race  or  people  of  imniip-aiits 
and  there  is  given  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  nondiscriniinatorr 

i)olicy  of  Canada  in  this  regsird.  Tt  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
English  and  Welsh  dei)Oi-ted,  1  to  187,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  races  except  the  Dutch,  Greek,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish,  and 
among  the  last  named  the  numbers  involved  are  too  small  to  be 
])articiilarly  significant.  Tn  striking  contrast  with  the  large  propor- 
tion of  Eiiglish  and  Welsh  deported  is  the  small  proportion  of 
Itnliims,  only  1  of  this  race  being  depoi*ted  to  1.^59  admitted. 

Tn  his  annual  report  for  lOOS,  P.  II.  Biyce,  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Canadian  department  of  immigi-ation,  accounts  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  English  among  those  dei)orted  after  admission  as  follows:* 

Not  only  does  tli(»  Inr^e  number  of  people  from  En^liBh  cities  come  to  ocr 
lartTf*  (ilios,  but  it  is  esiK?oialIy  true  of  that  class,  **  ne'er-tio-wells,"  »>oi:iI  and 
moral  derelicis.  and  incfl'ei-tives  in  troneral.  They  are  not  only  physically  ii5* 
e(pial  to  tho  task  of  farm  life,  hut  they  are  farther  iisimlly  incit]>abie  *»f  eiulW" 
injr  I1h»  (piict  of  rural  life.  Ilcnoo  if  sent  to  the  country  they  too  frequently 
tlrift  back  to  town,  and  when  winter  comes  and  work  fails  they  seek  aid  in 
those  institutions  set  apart  for  the  city  p<K>r  and  helpless, 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS   AND   THEIR   DUTIES. 

Tlio  Canadian  immigration  laws  and  regulations  confer  great  ad- 
mini:-trative  authority  upon  medical  officers,  especially  with  reference 
to  tlie  admission,  exclusion,  and  deportation  of  inimigrants.  The 
chief  medical  officer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  immigration  depart- 
ment for  the  proper  enforcement  of  regulations  necessary'  to  prevent 
tlie  landing  of  undesirable  immigrants.  Local  medical  officer?  at 
ports  of  landing  exercise  like  authority  in  a  more  restricted  field. 

^  Uei)ort  of  Sui)erlnteiidont  ot  Immigration,  Canada,  1008^  p.  136L 
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PBOTECnON  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

Under  the  Canadian  system  the  official  interest  of  the  govei 
in  the  immigrant  continues  until  he  has  secured  empToym 
reached  his  final  destination  in  Canada.  At  many  points  in  t 
tricts  to  which  immigrants  go  the  immigration  department  ma 
agencies  which  assist  the  newcomers,  and  so-called  immigratio 
for  the  free  acconmiodation  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  ha'^ 
established  at  various  places.  The  Dominion  government  alsc 
tains  free  information  or  employment  bureaus  in  the  princip 
ters  for  the  benefit  of  employers  of  labor  as  well  as  persons  s 
employment.  Through  these  bureaus  the  immigration  depa 
iand  its  agents  abroad  are  kept  informed  as  to  the  demand  loi 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  are  enabled  to,  in  part, 
immigrants  to  points  where  assured  employment  awaits  the] 
man  J  cases  the  agents  abroad  advise  the  employment  bureaus 
commg  of  inmiigrants  in  order  that  arran^ments  for  their  e: 
ment  may  be  completed  by  the  time  they  reach  Canada 
Canadian  department  seeks  to  protect  newly  arrived  immi 
from  all  kinos  of  imposition  and  exploitation.  Hotels  and  bo 
honses  patronized  by  immigrants  are  remilated  by  law,  and  gei 
the  newcomers  are  treated  as  wards  of  the  government  unt 
are  finally  established. 

An  instance  of  Canada's  care  of  the  immigrant  appears 
cooperation  of  the  department  with  the  various  churches 
Canadian  steamsliip  manifest  contains  among  other  inquiries  i 
tion  relative  to  the  religion  of  the  immigrant.  The  immi< 
authorities  state  that  officials  of  the  department  are  instruct 
to  insist  upon  an  answer  to  this  question  if  any  objection  to  ans 
it  is  raised  by  the  immigrant.    The  information,  it  is  sta 

S.thered  not  because  the  government  lays  any  stress  upon  re 
lief  or  makes  it  in  any  sense  a  test  of  the  admissibility 
immigrant,  but  largely  in  order  to  assist  the  churches  in  work 
those  newly  arrived.    A  list  of  arriving  immigrants,  classii 
their  religious  belief,  and  their  destinations,  is  furnished  to  th 
of  anv  religious  denomination  requesting  the  same.     Such  i 
officials  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  notify  church  authorities 
ferent  localities  of  the  arrival  of  such  immigrants,  and  it  is  sa 
much  good  results,  not  merely  in  putting  the  new  immigran 
better  social  surroundings,  but  also  in  the  way  of  helping  tl 
secure  work. 

ORIENTAL  IM^nCRATION  TO  CANADA. 

The  Commission  report  on  the  immigration  to  Canada  of  C 
Japanese,  and  Hindus  consists  largely  of  extracts  from  rep( 
Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  Kin^,<*  now  the  Canadian  minister  of 
who  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 

•Report  of  tbe  Royal  Comnilasion  api>ointctl  to  inquire  Into  the  inetl 
which  oriental  laborers  have  been  Induceil  to  come  to  Canada.  W.  T/.  Ma 
KIni;,  C.  M.  G..  commissioner,  Ottawa,  lOO.S. 

Report  by  W.  L.  Maclcenzle  Kin^,  C.  M.  G.,  deputy  minister  of  labor 
slon  to  Kijcland  to  confer  with  the  British  antliorities  on  tlie  subject  of  ii 
tfon  to  Canada  from  the  Orient  and  immigration  from  India  in  pai 
Ottawa,  190a 
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plantations,  i,  715;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  36&-403, 405-411.  764-767;  family  income, 
1,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-146,  154;  in  chanty  hospitals,  ii,  25^262, 
270-275;  insanity,  ii,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  179-181, 189-193, 19^-204;  gainful  occupa- 
tion in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474, 614, 763;  ii,  143-147:  in  schoob, 
i  714;  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-71,  76-82;  pro]>ortion  of  children,  i,  739; 
literacy,  i,  438-447,  770,  771;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  conjugal  condition,  1,  447-460; 
ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i, 
419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i.  426-430,  741-743;  perBons 
per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water 
supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  number  in 
Wniting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  703;  deportations  from  Canada, 
ii  625. 
Nativist  societies,  formation  of,  ii,  561. 
Nativity  and  race: 

List  of  immigrant-furnishing  countries  and  their  races,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726; 
of  male  breadwinners,  i,  547^  778;  female  breadwinners,  i,  803;  persons  studied 
in  agriculture,  i,  557,  602;  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  300,  506,  507;  boots  and 
shoes,  i,  306;  cigar  and  tobacco  making,  i,  313;  clothing,  i,  305;  collars,  cuffs, 
and  snirts,  i,  308;  cotton  goods,  i,  304;  furniture,  i,  307}  glass,  i,  301  j  glovcH.i, 
310;  iron  and  steel,  i,  297;  leather,  i.  309;  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  316, 
319-348,  493;  oil,  i,  311;  silk,  i,  303;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  i,  298, 299; 
sugar,  i,  312;  woolen  and  worsted,  i,  302;  heads  of  city  householos  studied,  i, 
733;  men  engaged  in  white-slave  traffic,  ii,  342,  343;  persons  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, California,  1870,  i,  656;  principal  races  of  old  and  of  new  immigra- 
tion, various  industries,  i,  297-313,  316,  322,  348,  353,  354,  356. 
Native  and  foreign  bom  compared  as  regards — 

Age  classification  of  employees,  i,  466,  467;  boarders  and  lodgers^  i,  423,  424, 
426,  728,  730,  749,  750,  759;  breadwinners  in  various  occupations,  i,  821- 
838;  care  of  apartment,  i,  729,  755;  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258,  267-269; 
charity  seekers,  ii,  100, 101, 103, 104, 109, 118, 119, 124;  conjugal  condition, 
i,  458,  459,  606;  crime,  ii,  163,  164,  166,  167,  172-182;  earnings,  i,  387.  389, 
392,  394-396,  401-403,  406,  408,  411,  764,  765,  767;  English-speaking,  i, 


sanity,  ii,  230,  232-235,  251;  literacy,  i,  442-445,  613,  770;  number  of  Pchool 
children,  ii,  17,  22,  34;  roturdation  of  Hchool  children,  ii,  30;  studcntii  in 
hipjher  educational  institutions,  ii,  80,  83;  porsonH  per  room,  i,  729,  744, 
746,  747;  rent  paid,  i,  420,  421,  730,  758,  759;  size  of  apartmenti»,  i,  42S, 
742;  size  of  households,  i,  430,  743;  status  of  children,  i,  472,  473,  615,  703; 
ii,  145,  146;  toilet  accroinmodations,  i,  755;  water  supply,  i,  753. 
{See  also  Country  of  birth.   Native-born,  Foreign-bom,   New  immigration.  Old 
immif^ration,  Nationality,  llaccs  or  peo])lcs,  and  separate  races.) 
Naturalization:* Conclusions  rcj::arding,  i,  42;  laws  and  rej^ulations,  ii,  817-835;  form 
of  declaration  of  intention,  ii,  825;  form  of  petition,  ii,  825,  826;  form  of  certilicato. 
ii,  82(),  827;  enrly  attempts  at  revision  or  repeal,  ii,  561-564;  investigation  by  Scnnte 
committee.  1892,  ii,  572;  uniform  rule,  law  of  1906.  ii,  575;  of  East  Indians,  opposed, 
i,  681;  of  Chinese,  prohibited,  ii,  788.     (See  also  Citizen.ship.) 
Neapolitans:  Measuremcnti?  of  native  and  foreign  born  compared,  ii,  516-524.  b'2C>. 
b'.V2,  533,  542-545;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  5^17.     (See  also  Naples,  Italy,  Italian,  etc.) 
Ne))raska:  Foreign-born   in,   i,   127,   129,   149,   155;  citizenship,   i,    150;  immitrrants 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  2:'>2;  immiLn*ant  banks,  ii.  414;  private  banking 
virtually  prohibited,  ii,  434;  right  of  suffrage  in  former  Territory,  ii,  5(»4;  emigra- 
tion to  Canada,  ii,  6J7. 
Neculle  trades,  female  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  806-810,  830--838. 
Negro:  Number  of  households  and  persr»ns  studied,  i,  316-320,  733-737;  emplovees 
studied,   i,   320-33^,    33(^-347,    506,    507,  627-636;  age    classification,    i,   463-467, 
737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  occupation,  i,  ,363-36(),   761,  762;  wages  and  eiirnincs,  i, 
366-411,  764-767;  family  income,  i,  412-117,  766;   charity  seekers,  ii,  93-145;  in 
charity  hosi)itals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275;  insanity  and  mental  defect***,  ii,  238,  270; 
crime,  ii,   189-193,   19S-204;   r^iinful  occupation  in   the  home,  i,  752;   status  of 
children,    i,  470-174,  763;  ii,  14:^147;  in  schools,  ii,   10-16,  28-31.    3:V-12.  4!M)1. 
64  -71,  76-80:  ]>roportion  of  children,  i,  730;  literacy,  i,  157-159,  438-147,  770.  771; 
in  labor  unions,   i,  417;   conjuiral  condition,  i,  447^60;  ii,  137-142;  fecunditv,  ii, 
457-r)(H):  home  ownership,  i,  467-470.  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of 
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Negro,  foreign:  Definition,  i,  257,  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  215,  231,  258, 
population  and  distribution,  i,  257;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  737-739;  ii,  286-290: 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  literacy,  i,  771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  760;  length  of 
residence,  i,  740;  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  of,  i,  751;  ii,  263-266, 
280-285;  occupation,  i,  761,  762;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  764-767;  family  income,  i, 
766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanity 
and  mental  defects,  ii,  230,  231,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupations  in  the 
home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  143-147,  763;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55, 
76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  ii,  151, 
152;  citizenship,  i,  771,  772;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757-759;  size  of 
apartments  and  of  households,  i,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  743-747;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  pf  apart- 
ment, i,  755;  in  Hawaii,  i,  700,  703;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian:  Age  classification,  i,  146-148;  number  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  i,  800;  in  building  trades,  i,  790;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  792,  815;  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service,  i,  806;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785;  laborers,  i,  781;  miners 
and  quarrymen,  i,  783;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809;  in  professional  service,  i,  7^;  codes- 
men,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817;  teachers,  i,  820;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  812. 
^Netherlands:  Provinces  of,  ii,  697;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i, 
232;  no  emigration  problem  of  importance,  i,  168;  illiteracjr  among  recruits,  i,  177; 
insane  in,  ii,  248,  249;  steerage  laws  referred  to,  ii;  600;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910, 
65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137;  children 
of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i, 
463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 
(See  also  Holland.) 

Netherlander.    See  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  aftid  Flemish. 

Nevada:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129,  149,  155,  623;  population,  i,  623;  citizenship,  i, 
150;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  private  banking  virtually  prohibiteo,  ii, 
434. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  162; 
public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  75;  Portuguese  in,  i,  592. 

New  Britain,  Conn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i^  152; 
public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  71,  72,  75;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii,. 
64-72,  75. 

New  England:  Early  cotton  mills  described,  i,  507-510;  immigration  to  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  i,  517,  518;  peonage,  ii,  447-449.    (See  aUo  separate  States.) 

New  Hampshire:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants 
destinea  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  inmiigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of 
banking,  ii,  435. 

New  and  old  immigration:  Described,  i,  13,  14,  23,  24,  166,  170;  number  of  inmii- 
^nts,  i,  13,  60-65,  167,  180-183;  new  immi^nts  admitted  are  best  of  their  class, 
1,  24;  permanence,  i,  24;  return  movement,  i,  180-183;  proportions  of  sexes,  i,  171; 
money  on  landing,  i,  178,  179;  proportions  destined  to  join  friends  or  relatives,  i, 
188;  illiteracy,  i,  175,  176;  alcoholism,  i,  35;  age  classification,  i,  172;  proportions 
in  each  occupation  group,  i,  174;  in  various  industries,  i.  297-313,  316,  322,  348, 
353,  354,  356;  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  503-605,  507;  in  agriculture,  i,  39, 
543-615,  651-654;  in  New  England  cotton  mills,  i,  510-512;  new  immigration 
monopolizes  unskilled  labor  in  many  industries,  i,  37,  38;  reasons  for  employment 
of  recent  immigrants,  i,  493,  494;  training  and  experience  abroad,  i,  494,  495;  pro- 
portions in  Pacific  coast  population,  i,  41;  studied  in  cities,  i,  727,  728;  effects  of 
recent  immigrants  on  industrial  expansion,  i,  494, 541;  on  organization  and  methods, 
i,  538-540;  on  liability  to  accidents,  i,  539;  on  working  relations,  i,  540;  on  wages 
and  hours  of  work,  i,  540,  541,  646,  647;  on  native  Americans  and  older  immigrant 
employees,  i,  500-530;  on  labor  organizations,  i,  530-538;  hostility  toward  recent 
immigrants,  during  industrial  depression,  i,  540;  comparisons  between,  in  the  West, 
i,  644;  comparisons  as  regards  English -speaking,  i,  648;  home  ownership,  i^  728; 
keeping  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  729,  751;  charity  patients,  ii,  290;  use  of  immigrant 
bauKs  and  sending  of  money  abroad,  ii,  415;  number  of  aliens  arriving,  i,  5^-65; 
as  regards  admissions  and  rejections.  United  States  and  Canada,  ii,  624.  (See  also 
separate  races.) 
New  Jersey:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  Hebrew 
colonies,  i,  576,  578;  Italian  colonies,  i,  560,  561;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105- 
109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435,  436;  bank 
commissioner,  referred  to,  ii,  438. 
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Bukowinian > 

Hung}iriun ! 

tcclaiidic 8 

Polish 5 

JaiMineso 4 

Belgian J 

Boliomiau J 

West  Indian I 

Aiistnilian ! 

CbluesG ! 

Swiss J 

Syrian 2 

All  others t 

Total 3,1* 

Comparatively  few  inmiigruiits  from  the  north  and  we5?t  of  Europe 
are  denied  admission  to  ('anada  on  arrival,  the  proportion  rejecied 
to  those  admitted  in  1008  being  1  to  876,  while  among  those  fran 
European  countries  where  no  immigration  effort  is  made  the  propor- 
tion was  1  to  138.    This  apparent  discrimination  suggests  that  Can- 
ada, in  effect,  accepts  immigi'ants  from  the  favored  countries  on  pro- 
bation, and  that  other  Europeans  are  more  carefully  selected  at  thft 
time  of  their  landing,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  discrimination  is  made 
in  favor  of  any  race  or  class  in  the  deportation  of  undesirables  aftff 
landing.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion   of  deported  immi- 
grants from  European  countries  Avhero  mimigration  effort  is  made 
IS  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  those  from  other 
European  countries. 

Tlio  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  shows 
dejiortations  from  Canada  for  each  race  or  people  of  immigrants. 


and  there  is  given  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  nondiscriminatorr 

{)olicy  of  Canada  in  this  regard.     It  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
i^nglish  and  Welsh  deported,  1  to  187,  is  greater  than  that  of  anT 


other  races  except  the  Dutch,  Greek,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish,  and 
among  the  last  named  the  nuinl)ers  involved  are  too  small  to  he 
parlicnlarly  significant.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  large,  propor- 
tion of  English  and  AVelsh  deported  is  the  small  proportion  of 
Italinns,  only  1  of  this  race  Ix^ing  deported  to  l,5r*0  admitted. 

In  liis  annual  report  for  11>0S.  P.  IT.  Bryce,  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Canadian  department  of  immigration,  accounts  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  English  among  those  deported  after  admission  as  follows:' 

Not  only  ilo<>s  tlu?  Inrpre  iiinnber  of  ix»ople  from  Enf^liRli  citlt^s  ctmio  lo  onr 
laip»  filU's,  but  it  is  csiu^'inlly  true  of  that  class,  "ne'er-do-wells,"'  s«H*ial  ard 
iiKirnl  (lerolifts,  niul  iiu'llVctives  In  conoral.  Tlioy  are  not  only  piiysli-ally  uo- 
oqu.il  to  tlie  tn si;  of  farm  life,  Imt  tliey  are  further  nsnally  Incaimhie  of  eiulnr- 
iiij:  t!i(»  (|iii<'t  of  rural  life.  Ilcm-o  if  soiit  to  tlie  oimntry  they  tOi»  freoni^nlly 
drift  ba«k  to  town,  aiul  when  winter  comes  and  work  falls  they  seek  aM  b 
thost'  institutions  s«M  ai»art  for  tiie  city  iM)or  and  helpless. 

5IEDICAL  OFFICERS  AND   THEIR  DUTIES. 

The  Canadian  immigration  laws  and  regulations  confer  great  a<i' 
ministrative  authority  upon  medical  officers,  especially  with  reference 
to  tlie  admission,  exclusion,  and  deportation  of  immigrants.  The 
chief  medical  officer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  immigration  depart- 
ment for  the  proper  enforcement  of  regulations  necessary  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  undesirable  immigrants.  Local  medical  officers  it 
ports  of  landing  exercise  like  authority  in  a  more  restricted  field. 

°  Report  of  Superintendent  ot  Immvgr-dtlon,  Canada,  lOOS^  p.  136L 
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Immigration  Situation  in  Other  Countries:  Canada. 

■ 

PROTECTION  or  IMMIGRANTS. 

Under  the  Canadian  system  the  official  interest  of  the  ffovernr 
in  the  immigrant  continues  until  he  has  secured  empToymen 
reached  his  final  destination  in  Canada.  At  many  points  in  the 
tricts  to  which  immigrants  go  the  immigration  department  maint 
agencies  which  assist  the  newcomers,  and  so-callea  immigration  1 
for  the  free  accommodation  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  have 
established  at  various  places.  The  Dominion  government  also  ni 
tains  free  information  or  employment  bureaus  in  the  principal 
ters  for  the  benefit  of  employers  of  labor  as  well  as  persons  seel 
employment.  Through  these  bureaus  the  immigration  departr 
ana  its  agents  abroad  are  kept  informed  as  to  the  demand  for  L 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  are  enabled  to,  in  part,  d: 
immigrants  to  points  where  assured  employment  awaits  them. 
man  J  cases  the  agents  abroad  advise  the  employment  bureaus  oi 
coming  of  immigrants  in  order  that  arran^ments  for  their  em{ 
ment  may  be  completed  by  the  time  they  reach  Canada. 
Canadian  department  seeks  to  protect  newly  arrived  immigr 
from  all  kinds  of  imposition  and  exploitation.  Hotels  and  boar< 
houses  patronized  by  immigrants  are  regulated  by  law,  and  genei 
the  newcomers  are  treated  as  wards  or  the  government  until 
are  finally  established. 

An  instance  of  Canada's  care  of  the  immigrant  appears  in 
cooperation   of  the   department   with  the  various   churches. 
Canadian  steamsliip  manifest  contains  among  other  inquiries  a  q 
tion  relative  to  the  religion  of  the  immigrant.    The  immigra 
authorities  state  that  officials  of  the  department  are  instructed 
to  insist  upon  an  answer  to  this  question  if  any  objection  to  answe 
it  is  raised  by  the  immigrant.    The  information,  it  is  statec 
gathered  not  because  the  government  lays  any  stress  upon  relie 
belief  or  makes  it  in  any  sense  a  test  of  the  admissibility  ox 
immigrant,  but  largely  in  order  to  assist  the  churches  in  work  air 
those  newly  arrived.    A  list  of  arriving  immigrants,  classifiec 
their  religious  belief,  and  their  destinations,  is  furnished  to  the  1 
of  anv  religious  denomination  requesting  the  same.     Such  chi 
officials  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  notify  church  authorities  in 
ferent  localities  of  the  arrival  of  such  immigrants,  and  it  is  said 
much  good  results,  not  merely  in  putting  Sie  new  immigrants 
better  social  surroundings,  but  also  in  the  way  of  helping  ther 
secure  work. 

ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

The  Commission  report  on  the  immigration  to  Canada  of  Chii 
Japanese,  and  Hindus  consists  largely  of  extracts  from  report 
Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,*  now  the  Canadian  minister  of  la 
who  made  a  thorou^  investigation  of  the  subject. 

•Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  apix)intecl  to  Inquire  into  tlie  method 
vrbidi  oriental  laborers  have  been  induced  to  come  to  Canada.  W.  L.  Maclj« 
King,  C.  M.  G.,  commissioner,  Ottawa,  lOOS. 

Report  by  W.  L.  Maclcenzle  Kin^,  C.  M.  G.,  deputy  minister  of  lal>or  on 
Blon  to  England  to  confer  with  the  British  authorities  on  the  snl)je(!t  of  inun 
tlon  to  Canada  from  the  Orient  and  immigration  from  India  in  partic 
Ottawa.  1908. 
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THE  RETURN  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  immi^ratioii  to 

Canada  from  the  United  States  is  permanent.     In  practically  all 

larger  immigration  movements  of  the  present  time,  however,  there 

is  a  relatively  large  return  movement,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  cxn* 

siderable  per  cent  of  the  United  States  emigrants  settling  in  Canadi 

eventually  resume  a  residence  in  the  United  States.     This  statement 

is  substantiated  by  the  following  extract  from  the   latest  annnil 

report  of  John  H.  Clark,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immign- 

tion  in  Canada.    Mr.  Clark  says :  • 

*  *  *  there  is  an  element  In  the  travel  from  Canada  to  the  United  Stitfli 
in  which  I  feel  our  bureau  will  be  especially  interested,  reference  being  hii 
to  citizens  of  our  own  country  who,  having  settled  in  Canada,  return  to  agais 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  United  States.  Commencinie:  with  January  1  of 
the  current  yenr,  n  record  has  been  compiled,  showing  that  6»869  of  such  dtimi 
were  interviewed  by  our  officers  during  the  past  six  months,  and  as  oontaininf 
important  information,  It  has  been  directed  that  a  similar  record  be  obtained 
in  the  future.  As  the  fore)]X)ing  record  covered  that  period  of  the  year  wlMi 
the  movement  would  naturally  be  northbound.  I  feel  it  perfectly  safe  to  ai? 
that  not  less  than  15.000  American  citizens  returned  from  Canada  within  flw 
year  to  resume  residence  in  the  United  States. 

IMMIGRATION  TO  TIIE  UNITED  STATES  FROM   CANADA. 

No  reliable  data  are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  immigration 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  any  considerable  period  prior 
to  1901.  That  such  immipration,  or  at  least  permanent  immigration, 
was,  however,  relatively  small  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  thit 
vear  there  were  only  127,899  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  th« 
Dominion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  has  for  a  long  time  contributed  largely 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1850  there  were, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  147,711  native^s  of  Canada  in 
this  count rs\  Each  succeeding  census  showed  a  large  increase  in  this 
number  until  in  1900  there  were  nearly  one-fourth  as  many  natiT^ 
bom  Canadians  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada. 

The  total  number  of  natives  of  Canada  in  that  country  and  in  the 
United  States  in  corresponding  census  years  was  as  follows: 

Nntiv(»-l>()rn  rjiiuulians  in  Canadn:^ 

1S71 2,892.70 

IRsl 3.n5.*tt 

mn 4,i85.ST 

1901 4,761,815 

Natlvo-l)orn  Cnnnclians  In  the  T'nlted  States  :<» 

1870 4^m 

1KS0 717,151 

isoo asaies 

1000 1. 18L2S5 

^Miilo  the  figures  relative  to  Canadians  in  the  United  States  do  not 
of  course  represent  the  actual  movement  of  population  from  the 
Dominion,  tliey  do  show  that  Canada  was  an  important  source  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  period  considered. 

« Annual  Koport  United  States  Commissioner-General  of  ImmigratioD,  IPOflL 
p.  137. 

»Tlif»  Canada  Year  Book,  1908. 
<^  United  States  census  reports. 
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145;  instability  of^  in  cities,  i,  36;  New  York,  ii,  290;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  469; 
foreign-born  in  Ohio,  ii,  469;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ii,  482;  foreign-bom  in  Minne- 
sota, ii,  482;  Wliiting,  Ind.,  i,  528:  Hawaii,  i,  700, 709, 711, 713;  Japanese  in  United 
States,  i,  662;  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  Canada,  ii,  618;  United  States  and 
Australia  compared,  ii,  631;  Australasia,  1788,  ii,  632;  Australia,  1901,  ii,  632; 
Argentina,  1895  and  1897,  ii,  639;  Brazil,  1907,  ii,  645. 

Portage  County,  Wis.,  Poles  in  potato  industry j  i,  585. 

Portland,  Oreg.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Porto  llican:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  319,  320;  length  of  resi- 
dence of  students,  ii,  84,  85;  on  sugar  plantations,  i,  715;  laborers  in  San  FrancLscH), 
i,  663;  charity  seekers,  ii,  154;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii,  77;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703,  713. 

Porto  Rico:  Immigration  by  way  of,  regulations  regarding,  ii,  779,  780;  insane  in  insti- 
tutions, ii,  233;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109. 

Ports  of  arrival,  proposal  to  restrict  immigration  by  limiting  number  admitted  at,  i,  48. 

Ports  of  embarkation,  me<Hcal  inspection  abroad,  i,  197-199,  202. 

Portugal:  Provincesandislandsof,  ii,  697;  illiteracyin,  i,  177;  number  of  immigrants 
from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 
136, 137,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employe<l,  i,  320-333, 336-347,  627-<W(i; 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  3C6-403;  literacy,  i,  43^-447. 

Portuguese:  Definition,  i,  260;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
260,  592,  625;  proportion  oC  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence 
in  Uniteid  States,  1, 104*  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrantsfromHonolulu,i,  7J2; 

Eopulation  in  Europe,  1, 214, 260;  numberinUnitedStates,  i,  652;  number  of  house- 
olds  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 552, 553, 557, 601, 639-642;  employees  studied, 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603;  ii,  136,  28()-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484, 
609,  612;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i, 
116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637;  ii,  84;  length  of  residence,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285; 
jx^sidence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  i,  592-595,  651-^53;  wages  and  eamings,  i,  366-403,  405-411; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  712;  charitv  seekers,  ii,  95-153; 
ii,  154;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii, 
228,237,270;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31, 
33-42,  49-55,  64-66,  72,  76-80:  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  43^-447,  612,  613;  English- 
speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611;  li,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in 
labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conju^l  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  location  of 
wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apart- 
ments and  of  households,  i,  426, 430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and 
lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  vitdts  ahnwid,  i,  461-463; 
numljer  in  Caliiurnia,  i,  652;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702- 
704,  708,  712-715,  717;  ii,  154,  629;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612;  to  Ura/il,  i,  260; 
ii,  645,  646. 

Postal  savings  banks  abroad,  remittances  through,  ii,  429. 

Postal  substations,  operated  by  immic:mnt  bankeip,  ii,  422. 

Post-Ofiice  Department:  Reports  of  auditor  for,  referred  to,  ii,  426;  allows  immigrant 
bankers  to  operate  substations,  ii,  422. 

Potato  famine  in  Ireland,  1847,  increased  emigration  to  United  States,  ii,  591. 

Powder  manufacturing:  Employees  studied,  i,  627-634;  Chinese  employed  in,  i,  655. 

Powderly,  T.  V.,  quoted,  i,  200,  201. 

Previous  residence  in  United  States:  Reported  by  only  about  12  per  cent  of  immi- 
^nts  from  Europe,  i,  184;  immigrants  admitted,  1899-1910,  i,  104. 

Pnnters,  lithographers,  and  pressmen,  number  of  breadwinners  reported  an,  i,  821-838. 

Prisoners,  alien,  in  United  States  in  1908,  ii,  211-220.    (See  also  Crime.) 

Professional  service:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  795-798,  821-829;  female  bn^ad- 
winners,  i,  818-820,  830-838;  leading  pursuits  in,  among  immigrants,  i,  798;  immi- 
grants in  cities  engaged  in,  i,  761,  762. 

Progress  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mexicans  in  the  West,  i,  660,  666,  670,  671 ,  ()83-68o. 
(See  also  Assimilation.) 

Promotion  of  emigration  by  steamship  ticket  agents,  i,  190.  (See  also  Induced  immi- 
gration.) 

Property  owned  by  immigrants:  In  Hawaii,  i,  717,  718;  East  Indians  in  United  States, 
almost  none,  i,  681.    (See  also  Home  ownership.) 

Prostitutes:  Excluded  by  law  of  1875,  ii,  567,  579;  Senate  committee  proposed  to  add 
to  excluded  classes,  1906,  i,  9;  amendment  to  law  with  regard  to,  1907,  ii,  575; 
excluded  by  present  law,  i,  110;  ii,  577, 620;  law  regarding,  ii,  732, 733^  744^  745^  7Gq% 
importation  of,  i,  30;  rejections,  ii,  330;  iiatioi\aX\\,v  >  V\,  m,  "^afikN  «i.^\ArA.  Wa. 
AurtnluLji,  633;  excluded,  and  liable  to  deporiiAioii,lxomQASA^^K\^^'^^^S»^ 
(S^  aUo  ProBtittttioD.) 
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RecommendatioDs:  Of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  30,  45-48,  691;  ii,  577,  w^«, 
White-slave  traffic  law  a  result  of,  i,  30;  ii,  577;  Crovemment  supervision  of  ships 
carrying  steerage  passengers,  ii,  602;  East  Indians,  i,  691;  of  various  persons  regard- 
ing immigrant  banking,  ii,  437,  438;  of  Industrial  Commission,  ii,  574;  of  various 
Congressional  committees,  ii,  570-572.    (See  also  Investigations.) 

Recruits,  military,  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among,  various  countries,  i,  177. 

Red  Russian,  definition  of  term,  i,  267.     (See  cuso  Ruthenian.) 

Registration:  System  of  registration,  certification,  and  identification  of  Chinese, 
proposed  1882,  ii,  580;  of  Chinese,  required,  ii,  581-583. 

Regulation  of  immigration.  President  authorized  to  send  commissioners  abroad  for, 
i,  10,  28. 

Regulations  regarding — 

Admission  or  exclusion,  ii,  748-769;  cattlemen,  ii,  776;  deportation,  ii,  769-774; 
head  tax,  ii,  747,  748;  insular  territory,  ii,  779,780;  miscellany,  ii,  776-780; 
transit,  ii,  774,  775.     (See  also  Immigration  law.) 

Rejections,  law  reading,  ii,  750.    (See  also  Aliens  debarred.) 

Religions:  Of  India,  i,  248;  of  Russia,  i,  264;  United  Greek  Church,  i,  267;  of  Serbo- 
Croatians,  i,  230;  number  of  Christians  in  Persia,  i,  259;  majority  of  Japanese  on 
Pacific  coast  adhere  to  Buddhist  faith,  i^  675;  cooperation  of  Canadian  immigration 
department  with  church  authorities,  ii.  627. 

Religious  oppression:  Little  emi^tion  due  to,  i,  185,  187;  aliens  coming  to  United 
States  to  escape,  recommendations  regarding,  i,  10;  ii,  574,  575. 

Remittances  abroad.    See  Money  sent  abroad. 

Rent  paid:  In  various  industries,  i,  298-312;  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  419-422; 
average  per  apartment,  room,  and  person,  i,  420;  native  ana  forei^  bom  compared, 
i,  420,  421;  old  and  new  immi^ation  compared,  i,  421,  422;  immigrants  in  cities,  i, 
729,  730,  756-759;  higher  in  cities  on  Atlantic  coast  than  on  Great  Lakes,  i,  729. 
(See  also  separate  races.) 

Repatriation:  Of  Canadians  in  United  States,  desired  by  Canada,  ii,  617;  of  certain 
classes  of  immigrants  to  Brazil,  ii,  647. 

Reports  of  Immigration  Commission,  list  of,  i,  21. 

Residence  in  locality,  length  of:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  730;  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
i,  604. 

Residence  in  United  States,  length  of:  Immigrants  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i, 
348-366;  in  cities,  i,  728,  740;  in  agriculture,  i,  573,  603;  in  the  West,  i,  636,  637, 
645:  of  insane  aliens,  ii,  246, 247 ;  of  aUen  prisoners,  ii,  174, 175, 211, 218-220;  of  charity 

Eatients,  ii,  26^-266,  279-285,  290;  of  departing  aliens,  i.  116,  183;  of  students  of 
igher  educational  institutions,  ii,  84,  85;  effects  of,  on  aoility  to  speak  English,  i, 
477-481,  610,  648,  690,  769;  on  literacv,  i,  445,  446,  613,  771;  on  citizenship,  i,  488, 
690;  on  return  visits  abroad,  i,  181^  461-463;  on  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers,  i. 
751;  on  congestion,  i,  746;  on  chanty  seeking,  ii,  147-151;  on  bodily  form,  u,  507, 
527-535,  548;  on  retardation  of  school  children,  ii,  41.  (See  also  Previous  residence 
in  United  States,  Return  movement,  and  Visits  abroad.) 
Xlestriction  of  immigration:  Recommendations,  i,  47,  48;  favored  by  Senate,  1906-7, 

i,  11. 
X^tardation  of  school  children,  ii,  26-31,  3&-43. 

Ketum  movement:  Permanent  and  transient  emi^tion,  i,  179-181;  largely  com- 
posed of  recent  immigrants,  i,  24,  181;  character  of,  i,  184;  causes,  i,  184;  effects  of, 
m  Europe^  i,  169,  184,  185;  influence  on  emigration  from  Europe,  i,  187,  188;  effect 
of  industrial  depression,  i,  500,  514;  men  without  families,  i,  38;  effect  on  foreign- 
bom  population,  i,  124, 125;  Bravas,  i,  600;  Mexicans,  i,  682;  Italians,  from  I^wrence, 
Mass.,  1.  514;  of  United  States  emigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  618;  steamship  companies 
required  to  furnish  lists  of  outgoing  passengers,  ii,  575.  (See  also  Aliens  departing. 
Emigration,  Previous  residence  in  United  States,  Residence  in  United  States, 
Visits  abroad,  eU.) 

Xlhode  Island:  Foreien-bom  in,  i,  126.  128,  149,  151^  155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152; 
immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italian  communities,  i,  560;  employees  in  manu- 
factures, mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232;  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  457- 
469,  494-500;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii, 
434;  bank  commissioner  quoted,  ii,  438. 

Ripley,  W.  Z.,  classification  of  races,  i,  218,  224^  225,  245,  253,  255,  265,  269,  280. 

Kooinson,  author  of  Loom  and  Spindle,  quoted,  i,  508,  509. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immi^nt  banks,  ii,  413. 

Rockford,  111.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Rocky  Mountain  States:  Abstract  of  report  on,  i,  617-694;  conclusions,  i,  41;  few 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  415.    (See  also  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  StaJteaA 

Romance  or  Italic  population,  i,  226. 

Romany.    See  Gypsy, 
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Rooms,  average  number  per  apartment,  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  741,  742.    (Su  aUo 
Congestion,  Housing  conditions,  Persons  per  room^  etc.) 

Rope,  twine,  and  hemp  manufactiuing,  empiovees  m,  i,  336-348. 

Rose,  C,  investigations  of  phenomena  of  growth,  referred  to,  ii,  553. 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i^  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number 
of  immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Roumania:  Departments  of,  ii,  697;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population, 
i,  263;  number  of  Roumanians  in,  i,  263;  Gypsies,  i,  245;  Hebrews,  i,  246;  illiteracy 
in,  i,  177;  immij^rants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in 
United  States,  i,  134;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347; 
literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Roumanian:  Definition,  i,  261-263;  number  of  immigrants,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  263, 
625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United 
States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  262;  number 
in  Austria-Hungary,  1,  219;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  in  Servia,  i,  231; 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i.  316-320,  642;  employees  studied,  i, 
320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of 
coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  100-102, 172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116, 34&-356;  ii,  84;  resi- 
dence in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461- 
463,  477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  wages  and 
earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412,  417:  charity  seekers, 
ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects, 
ii,  237.  238;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27^  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447; 
Englisn-speakin^,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  con- 
jugal condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  ])er9ons  per 
room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 
180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  612.  625. 

Royal  Italian  Agricultural  Commission,  investigation  by,  i,  165. 

Rudler,  estimate  of  population  of  Holland,  i,  232. 

Runners:  Employee  by  immigrant  banks  to  solicit  patronage,  ii,  420,  421;  by  steam- 
ship agents  to  solicit  emigration,  ii,  384. 

Rural  immigration,  origin  of  Italian,  i,  561-563.  {See  aho  Agriculture,  recent  immi- 
grants in.) 

Russia:  Divisions  of,  ii,  697,  698;  races  of,  i.  266;  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population, 
i,  2G5,  206;  illiteracy,  i,  177;  Germans  in,  i,  242;  Gvpsies,  i,  245;  Hebrews,  i,  246, 
Poles,  i,  259;  Roumanians,  i,  263;  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  po])ulati()n,  i,  254,  25o; 
imniijrrant  remittances  to,  ii,  425,  427,  429;  steerage  laws  referred  to,  ii,  599,  (>00; 
deserting  seamen  from,  at  New  York,  ii,  360;  emigration,  except  of  Poles  and 
Hebrews,  prohibited,  i,  168,  190,  260;  emigration  not  general,  i,  186;  steamship 
ticket  agents  induce  emigration,  i,  190,  191;  immigration  from,  i,  214,  215,  243,  265; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States, 
i,  145;  crime,  ii,  164, 183-188,  194-197,  20.5-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mi ndodn ess,  ii, 
239-242;  children  of  immigrant's  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-()36;  aire 
classification,  i,  463-467;  earnin^^,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condi- 
tion, i,  447-460.     {See  also  Russian  Empire.) 

Russian:  Definition,  i,  263-267;  religions,  i,  264;  number  of  persons  speaking  language, 
i,  235;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  265,  625;  proportion 
of  males,  i,  08;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  711,  712;  population  in 
Europe,  i,  213,  214,  242,  265,  266;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  emigration  to  Siberia, 
i,  705;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  639-642;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  cla.ssification,  i,  4fK^-467;  ii, 
136,  286-200;  age  at  time  of  cominc,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 
447,  481-484;  occu])ati()n  abroad,  i,  100-102, 172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence, 
i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English- 

>80- 
363- 
shoe 
manufacturing,  i,  827;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,827;  in  clerical  pursuiti»,  i, 
791,  7!»2,  814,  815,  827,  836;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  836;  in 
cotton  mills,  i,  827,  836;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-^06,  827,  836;  iron 
and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785,  827;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  827;  in  laundries,  i,  836; 
in  inniiufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  827,  836;  miners  and  quarrymen, 

/,  782,  783,  827;  in  needle  trades,  \,  %Oft,  %0^,%^^-Atv\>^i^x^w^  ^wl^  mills,  i,  836; 

peddlers,  i,  827,  836;  in  professional  servic^i,  V,1^1 ,1^%,  ^*n  ,^^\  ^aXfisxasxi  ^i:gHo.\s^ 
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etc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817,  827,  836;  in  silk  mills,  i,  836;  steam  railroad  employees, 
827;  teachers,  1,  819,  820,  836;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  827,  836;  m  to- 
bacco and  cigar  making,  i,  827, 836;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  827,  836;  in  woolen 
mills,  i,  836;  wagee  and  earnings,  j^366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i, 
412-417;  charity  seekers^  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  276-272;  insan- 
ity and  mental  defects,'^,  228,  237,  244,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  164,  174, 198-204,  211- 
220;  status  of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  49-55,  64-66,  76-«0;< 
literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447:  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii.  151,  152;  citizenship, 
i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  153:  in  labor  unions,  i,  418,  419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460; 
ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  li,  469-482,  494-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459, 460"  home  owner- 
ship, i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426- 
430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  move- 
ment, i,  112-118, 180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  Hawaii,  i,  703,  705,  707,  708, 
710,  715,  721;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625;  immigrants  to  Brazil,  li.  645,  646.  (See  also 
Great  Russian,  Little  Russian,  White  Russian,  and  Ruthenian.) 

Russian  Empire:  Number  of  Finns  in,  i,  237;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96; 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167.    (See  also  Russia.) 

Russni^.    See  Kuthenian. 

Ruthenian:  Definition,  i,  267-269;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 171,  214, 
215,  269,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104; 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  m  Europe,  i,  214,  268;  number  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  employees 
studied,  1,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age 
at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484; 
occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349- 
356;  li,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc., 
i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366; 
waees  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity 
seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272:  insanity  ana  mental 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27, 
33-37,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i^  474-484, 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-^60; 
location  of  wife,  i.  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size 
of  apartments  ana  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boMtiers 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i, 
461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

8. 

Safarik,  opinion  of,  on  Slovak  dialects,  i,  276,  277. 

Sailing  vessels:  Steerage  conditions,  1819-1855,  ii,  589-594*  number  of  immigrants 
landed  at  Castle  Garden,  1856-1873,  ii,  595;  tonnage  employed  in  carriage  of  emi- 
grants, Europe  to  United  States,  January  to  June,  1847,  ii,  595. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  74 j  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  immi- 
grants as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigrant  banks,  li,  413,  415;  foreign  depart- 
ments in  banks,  ii,  418;  immigration  to  boot  and  shoe  industry,  i,  519. 

St.  Louw  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

St.  Mary*8  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  8. 

Bt.  Mary*s  Theological  Seminary,  C/leveland,  Ohio,  ii,  8. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

St.  Paul  College  of  Law,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary,  Germantown,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  793-795,  821-829. 

Saleswomen,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  815-817,  830-838. 

Salient  characteristics  of  recent  immigrant  labor  supply,  i.  498^^00. 

Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders,  male  breadwinners  reported  as^  i,  821-829. 

Salopoulos,  N.,  Greek  consul-general  at  (Chicago,  letters  from,  ii,  397,  398. 

Salt  refining  near  San  Francisco,  Japanese  engaged  in,  i,  664. 

Salvation  Army,  English,  promotes  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  608. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151  j  citizenship,  i,  153;  pub- 
lic school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  scnool 
fupils,  ii,  64,  72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  number  of  East 
naians  admitted  at  port,  January  to  September,  1910,  i,  677. 

Sanitation.    See  Housing  conditions.  Toilet  accommodations.  Water  supply,  etc, 

Sanscritic.    See  Aryan. 

Sardinia.    See  Italy,  number  of  immigrants  from. 

Sai^gent,  Frank  P.,  quoted ,  i,  201. 
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Scotch-Irish:  Definition,  i,  249;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age 
classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  residence 
in  United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263-266;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  363-403; 
charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and 
mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  49-61;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship, 
i,  484-489;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460. 

Scotland:  Counties  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  273;  insanity,  ii,  248, 249;  Irish  immigrants 
to,  i,  250;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of, 
in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii, 
164,  183-188,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeblemindedness,  ii,  239-242;  children  of 
immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  in  bituminous  coal 
mining,  i,  506;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-^3;  literacy,  i,  438-447; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Scranton,  Pa.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  popidation,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  public 
school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school  pupils, 
ii,  64-72,  75. 

Seamen,  alien:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  351-369;  recommendation,  i,  45;  legislation 
regarding,  ii,  758-761,  799,  800;  no^  subject  to  immigration  law,  ii,  355,  359;  proposed 
new  immigration  act,  ii,  367;  naturalization  of,  ii,  829;  Chinese  on  American  ships, 
ii,  583,  584;  number  of  Chinese  entering  United  States  ports,  ii,  357;  number  desert- 
ing, ii,  356-358,  363;  discharged  and  resigned,  ii,  362,  363;  brought  over  with  under- 
standing that  they  will  desert,  ii,  357,  361;  extracts  from  reports  of  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  concerning,  ii,  355-358;  not  subject  to  Australian  immi- 
gration law,  ii,  633. 

Seamstresses,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838.    {See  also  Needle  trades.) 

Seasonal  labor:  Definition  of  term,  i,  551;  races  studied,  i,  551,  593-601;  Italians  in 
New  York,  i,  573,  575;  East  Indians,  i,  679;  Mexicans,  i,  687,  688;  Chinese,  i,  659; 
recent  immigrants,  in  West,  i,  649;  immigrants  from  Hawaii,  i,  711;  wages  and  hours 
of  labor,  i,  597;  padrone  system,  i,  596,  597;  assimilation  slow,  i,  575,  600;  white 
labor  in  hop-fields,  i,  693;  crews  of  pickers  organized  by  employers,  i,  693;  in  Cali- 
fornia, i,  668;  white,  obtained  through  employment  agencies,  i,  693. 

Seattle,  Wash. :  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  prosecutions  for  white-slave 
traffic,  ii,  350. 

Second  generation,  definition  of  term  as  here  used,  i,  777. 

Segregation  of  immigrants:  Effects  of,  i,  496,  497;  old  and  new  immigration,  i,  536, 
540,  648;  in  agriculture,  i,  569,  570;  by  employers,  i,  647;  assimilation  of  Japanese 
in  spite  of,  i,  675. 

Selection  of  immigrants,  Canada*8  policy,  ii,  607,  608,  610-613. 

Senate  Committ(»e  on  Immigration,  amendments  proposed  by,  1906^  i,  9,  10. 

Separation  of  sexes  in  sU^erage:  Legislation  of  1860,  ii,  594;  of  1882,  li,  597.  (See  aho 
Steerage  conditions  and  Steerage  legislation.) 

Seraphic,  A.  A.,  padrone-system  inspector,  and  author  of  report,  i,  3;  ii,  391;  report, 
ii,  387-408. 

Serb.    See  Croatian. 

Serbo-Croatian  population  and  distribution,  i,  230.     (See  al'io  Croatian  and  Slovenian.) 

Serb()-Hor\'atian.    See  Croatian. 

Sergi:  Classification  of  races,  i,  218;  opinion  of,  as  to  origin  of  Italians,  i,  250. 

Serrcp,  classification  of  races,  i,  277. 

Servants  and  waiters:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners, 
i.  804-800,  830-838.     (See  al  o  Domestic  and  personal  service.) 

Servda:  Departments  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  231;  illiteracy^  i,  177;  number  of  Gypsies 
in,  i,  245;  Roumanians,  i,  263;  Serbo-Groatians,  i,  230;  immigrant  remittances  to, 
ii,  429.    (See  aho  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.) 

Servian:  Definition,  i,  273;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i^  97,  214,  215;  pro- 
portion of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  1,  214;  number  m  Austria-Hungary, 
1,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  733-737;  employees 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii, 
286-290;  ajje  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i.  446, 
447,  481-484,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363,  760;  length  of  resi- 
dence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637, 740;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speak- 
ing, literaov,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  751,  769;  ii,  263-266;  occupation,  i, 
363-366,  761,  762;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income, 
i,  412-*17;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272; 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752; 
status  of  children,  i,  763;  in  schools.  S,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55,  64-66,  70-80;  pro- 
portion of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i- 
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474-484,  768-770;  citizenahip,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  unions,  i,  418;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  469,  460;  home  ownership,  i.  467-470, 
756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  1,420-430, 
741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boiuxiers  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426, 
748-751;  boarding  groups,  i,  739;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodadons,  i,  754; 
care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Sewing-machine  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-348. 

Sex;  Of  immigrants,  1820-1910,  i,  57-60,  82-96;  1899-1910.  97,  171;  departing  aliens, 
i,  115,  183;  charity  patients,  ii,  262,  286-288;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  736,  737; 
immigrants  in  industries,  i,  318-331,  336-342;  population  of  Hawaii,  i,  700. 

Shaw,  Frank  L.,  author  of  report  on  federal  immigration  legislation,  i,  4;  abstract  of 
report,  ii,  557-584. 
I  Sheets,  Nellie  F.,  assisted  in  preparation  of  report  on  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  2. 

Shenandoah,  Pa.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  71,  72;  teachers,  ii,  52-63; 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

Shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  makers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  1,  830-838.  (See  alio 
Collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing.)  ^ 

Shoe  industry,  employees  studied,  in  West,  i,  627-634.  (See  also  Boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing.) 

Shoe-shining  parlors:  Peonage  and  padrone  system,  ii,  393-405,  447;  Greeks  in 
almost  entire  control,  ii,  402;  promoters  of,  ii,  398. 

Shutdowns,  oversupply  of  labor  causes  curtailed  number  of  working  days,  i,  39,  367. 

Siachras,  A.  I.  and  D.  I.,  parties  to  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Siamese  students  in  higher  educational  institutions,  ii,  77,  84. 

Siberia:  Emigration  of  Russians  to,  i,  265;  immi^tion  from,  to  Hawaii,  i^  705,  721. 

Sicilian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  273,  274;  population,  i,  273;  lari^  proportion  among 
Italians  in  Louisiana,  i,  568;  in  Italian  agricultural  communities,  i,  565;  measure- 
ments of  native  and  foreign  born  compared,  ii,  506-^09,  514,  515,  51^^24,  526, 
532,  533,  542-545;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547.    (See  aUo  Italian,  South.) 

Sicily:  Population,  i,  273;  emigration  from,  i,  273,  274.  (See  also  Italy,  number  of 
immigrants  from.) 

Silesian,  definition  of  term,  i,  241. 

Silk  goods  manufacturing  and  dyeing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  303,  304;  house- 
holds and  em])loyee8  ntudied,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  388-395;  immi- 
gration to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  i,  529;  established  where  cheap  woman  and  child  labor 
18  available,  i,  541. 

Silk-mill  oporativoB,  femalo  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Simmoii.s  ('ollef::e,  IJoston,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Sims,  Edwin  W.,  United  States  district  attorney  in  Chicago,  quoted,  ii,  336,  344,  350; 
provsecutions,  ii,  347,  350. 

Size  of  apartments  and  of  households:  Immigrants  in  industries,  i,  426-430;  in  cities, 
741-743.  (See  also  Congestion,  Housing  conditions,  Persons  per  household,  and  Per- 
sons per  rix)m.) 

Skilled  labor.     Sec  Labor,  skilled. 

Slau<j:htering  and  meat  packing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  298,  299;  households 
and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i,  396-404. 

Slav:  Defmition  of  term,  i,  274-276;  classification  of  Slavic  tongues,  i,  274;  popula- 
tion of  Slavic  race,  i,  275;  treatment  of  infante,  ii,  547. 

Slavic.     See  Slav. 

kSlavonia  and  Croatia,  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  230. 

Slavonian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  277,  278;  ii,  173,  199,  immigrants  and  crime,  ii,  173, 
198-204. 

Slavonic  population,  i,  226.     (See  also  Slav.) 

Sleeping  arrangement's.     See  Perwms  per  room. 

Sleeping  quarters  in  steerage,  described,  ii,  296. 

Sleswick,  number  of  Danes  in,  i,  271. 

Slovak:  Definition,  i,  276,  277;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215, 
277,  G25;  destination,  i,  100-109;  previous  residence,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i, 
10;i;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  277;  effects  of  emigration,  i,  277;  number  in 
Austria-Hungarv,i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557, 
601,  733-737;  eniplovecs  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507  627-636;  a<?e  classi- 
fication, i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect 
on  Eni^dish-speaking  and  literacv,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  609,  612,  760-771;  occupa- 
ti  n  abroad,  i,  1(X>-102,  172,  173,*  357-363.  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356, 
6 '.{,  OUi,  fyUf  740;  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking, 

JJteracy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  46l-46:i,  MI^Vl,  ^\%  ^\Z,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266; 
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residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761,  762; 
in  a^icultural  pursuits,  i,  591;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  36CM03,  405-411^  764-767; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  li,  95-153; 
in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  li,  228,  237, 
270;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  762; 
status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42, 
49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99, 175,  438-447,  612, 
613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770,  ii,  161,  152;  citizen- 
ship, i.  484^89,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  510,  611,  518-624,  626; 
location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i^  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422, 
757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  householas,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per 
room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply, 
i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  756;  return  movement, 
i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visita  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  628. 

iSlovaktown,  Ark.,  a  Slovak  agricultural  colony,  i,  691. 

Slovenian:  Definition,  1,  277-279;  language,  i,  278;  number  of  immigrants  admitted, 
i,  214,  215,  279;  population  in  Europe,  i,  279;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  31^20,  640-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347, 
627-636;  ^  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming, 
effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  769-771;  occupation 
abroad,  i,  357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-366,  636,  637,  740;  residence 
in  Unitea  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  446,  446,  461-463, 
477-481, 751, 769;  ii,  147-151, 263-266, 280-285;  occupaUon,  i,  363-366, 761, 762;  wages 
and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-767;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  chanty 
seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  li,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mentid 
defects,  ii,  270;  gainful  occupation  m  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474, 
763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schoob,  li,  10-16,  18-27,  49-66,  64-66,  76-80;  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, 1,  739;  literacy,  i,  444-447,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  768-770*;  ii. 
151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  in  labor  unions,  i^  417-419;  conjugal 
condition,  i^  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownersnip,  i,  467-470,  756; 
rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  of  housenolds,  i,  42&-430, 
741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426, 
748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i. 
755 ;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463 ;  number  in  Whiting,  Ind . ,  i,  628.  (See  also  Croatian  and 
Slovenian.) 

Smelting:  Employees  studied,  in  West,  i,  627-629;  Japanese  in  Utah  and  Nevada, 
i,  664.    (See  also  Metalliferous  mining  and  smelting.) 

Smerlis,  promoter  of  Greek  shoe-shininfj  parlors,  ii,  398,  399. 

Smith,  Joseph  R.,  author,  referred  to,  ii,  694. 

Societies,  aid.    See  Homes  and  aid  societies. 

Sources  of  immigration^  conclusions  regarding,  i,  23,  24.    (See  also  Country  of  origin.) 

South:  Expansion  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  606,  606;  output  of  coal,  and  number 
of  employees,  West  Virginia  and  Alabama,  i,  605;  racial  classification  of  employees, 
i,  505,  506;  history  of  labor  organizations,  i,  634;  Italians  in  agriculture,  i,  666-672; 
pe(>naR:e,  ii,  443-446;  few  immigrant  banks,  ii,  416. 

South  America:  Immigration  situation  in  Argentina  and  in  Brazil,  ii,  639-643, 646-647; 
number  of  Italians  m,  i,  252;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in 
United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333, 
33&-347,  627-636;  literacy,  i,  438-447.    (See  also  Argentina  and  Brazil.) 

South  American:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  len^ 
of  residence,  i,  349-356;  charity  seekers,  ii,  96-101;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship, 
i,  484-189. 

South  Australia:  Immigration  and  emigration,  1861-1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigra- 
tion to,  iij  633.    (See  also  Australia.) 

South  Carolina:  Foreign-bom  in.  i,  126,  128;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109; 
Italians  admitted  and  departed,  1,  568;  insanity,  ii,  232;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  446; 
no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435. 

South  Dakota:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155j  citizenship,  i,  150;  Hebrew 
farmers,  i,  576;  immi^nts  destined  to,  i^  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  regulation  of 
banking,  ii,  435;  emigration  to  Canada,  li,  617. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Italian  agricultural  colony  near,  i,  661. 

South  Italian.    See  Italian.  South. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.:  Public  schoolpupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23;  teachers,  ii,  52-63. 

South  Sea  Islanders,  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  700,  702,  703. 

Southampton,  England:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  19ft\  T\MisiV>«t  q1  \\s«s!&!5gws^i^ Vksb^^ 
3X2ci  number  debarred  for  medical  causee,  i,  7ifl\ 
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THE  RETUBN  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  iinini|n%tion  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  is  permanent.  In  practically  all 
larger  immigration  movements  of  the  present  time,  however,  there 
is  a  relatively  large  return  movement,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable per  cent  of  the  United  States  emigrants  settling  in  Canadi 
eventually  resume  a  residence  in  the  United  States.  This  statemat 
is  substantiated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  latest  annnil 
report  of  John  H.  Clark,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immign- 
tion  in  Canada.    Mr.  Clark  says: • 

*  *  *  there  is  an  element  in  the  travel  from  Canada  to  the  United  Static 
In  which  I  feel  our  bureau  will  be  especially  Interested,  reference  being  bid 
to  citizens  of  our  own  country  who.  having  settled  in  Canada,  return  to  agiin 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  United  States.  Commencing  with  January  1  of 
the  current  year,  n  record  has  been  compiled,  showing  that  6,809  of  such  citinoi 
were  interviewed  by  our  officers  during  the  past  six  months,  and  as  containinf 
important  information,  it  has  been  directed  that  a  similar  record  be  obtained 
in  the  future.  As  the  foregoing  record  covered  that  period  of  the  year  wba 
the  movement  would  naturally  be  northbound.  I  feel  it  perfectly  safe  to  wj 
that  not  less  than  15,000  American  citizens  retun^ed  from  Canada  within  the 
year  to  resume  residence  in  the  United  States. 

IMMIGRATTOX  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  CAXADA. 

No  reliable  data  are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  immigration 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  any  considerable  period  prior 
to  1901.  That  such  immigration,  or  at  least  permanent  immigration, 
was,  liowevor.  relatively  small  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  thit 
year  tliero  were  only  127.899  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  the 
Dominion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  has  for  a  long  time  contributed  largdv 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1850  there  were, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  147,711  natives  of  Canada  in 
this  country.  Each  succeeding  census  showed  a  large  increase  in  this 
number  until  in  1900  there  were  nearly  one-fourth  as  many  nativ^ 
bom  Canadians  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada. 

The  total  number  of  natives  of  Canada  in  that  country  and  in  the 
United  States  in  corresponding  census  years  was  as  follows: 

Xntivo-lu)rn  rnnndiaiis  in  Cantida:^ 

is;71 2,892,763 

IR^l 3,715,48! 

i«rn 4,  i86,8n 

V,m..    _.. 4.761.815 

Native-born  rnnndlans  in  the  I'ulted  States  r*' 

1«70 493.464 

1S^ 717.15: 

1^00 a«0.938 

lODO 1,1S1.2» 

Wiilo  the  figures  relative  to  Canadians  in  the  United  States  do  not 
of  course  reprcvsent  the  actual  movement  of  population  from  the 
Dominion,  they  do  show  that  Canada  was  an  invportant  source  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  periodT considered. 

«Annn:il  Kopnrt  T'uite<l  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  IS/fi^ 
p.  137. 

»Tlie  Canada  Year  Rook,  1908. 
^  United  States  census  reports. 
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Steamship  ticket  agents:  Emigration  induced  by,  i,  25,  189-192;  ii,  384-386;  bonus 

Eaid  to,  by  Canada,  ii,  607,  608;  peddlers  in  New  York  City,  ii,  421;  immigrant 
ankers  as,  ii,  415,  416,  433;  various  State  laws  regarding,  ii,  436. 

Steel  industry.    See  Iron  and  steel  manufacturing. 

Steerage  conditions:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  291-303;  conclusions,  i,  30;  recommen- 
dations, i,  46;  ii,  602;  trans- Atlantic,  ii,  295-302;  coastwise,  ii,  302,  303;  early,  caused 
Bufifering  and  death,  ii,  589, 590;  regulated  by  law  of  1819,  ii,  561;  law  amended  1847 
and  1848,  ii,  564;  investigation  of,  1873,  ii,  596;  law  of  1882  amended  1907,  ii.  577; 
on  sailing  vessels,  1819-1855,  ii,  589-594;  on  steamship,  ii,  594-602;  present  unuivor- 
able  conditions  the  result  of  nonenforcement  of  existing  laws,  ii,  602;  section  42, 
law  of  1907,  ii,  743,  744;  Government  supervision  of  ships  at  sea,  recommended,  ii, 
602;  emigrant-carrying  ships  to  Argentina,  ii,  642.    (See  also  Steerage  legislation.) 

Steerage  legislation:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  585-602;  act  of  1819,  ii,  590,  591;  of  1847, 
ii,  591,  592;  of  1848,  ii,  592,  593;  of  1855,  ii,  593,  594;  passenger  act  of  1882,  ii,  596, 
597;  navigation  act  amended,  1907,  ii,  743,  744;  recent  iQ^lation,  ii,  597-600;  cubic 
air  space  per  passenger  required,  1908,  ii,  601;  vessels  subject  to  laws  of  both  coimtry 
of  departure  and  country  of  destination,  ii,  601;  bills  providing  for  Government 
supervision  of  ships  at  sea,  pending  in  Congress,  ii,  602.  {See  also  Steerage  con- 
ditions. Immigration  law,  Legislation,  etc.) 

Stella,  Antonio,  quoted  as  to  treatment  of  Italian  infants,  ii,  547. 

Stenographers  and  typewriters,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Story,  Justice,  dissenting  opinion  from  Supreme  Court  decision  r^Eu^ing  New  York 
immigration  law,  ii,  567. 

Stowaways:  Report  on,  ii,  351-369;  r^ulation  regarding,  ii,  761;  number  entering 
United  States,  ii,  363-367;  specific  cases,  ii,  363,  364;  not  regarded  as  immigrants,  ii, 
365. 

Street  railway  transportation,  Japanese  employed  in,  Los  Angeles,  i,  664.  (See  also 
Electric  railway  transportation.) 

Strike-breakers:  Kecent  immigrants  as,  in  West,  i,  646;  Japanese,  i,  664;  Mexicans,  i, 
685,  686. 

Sugar-cane  growing,  Italians  in,  i,  570,  571. 

Sugar  industry  of  Hawaii,  i,  699. 714-716, 720-722;  planters'  association,  i,  703, 704, 716. 

Sugar  refining:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  312,  313;  households  and  employees 
studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394.  (See  also  Beet- 
sugar  industry.) 

Summer  boarders  on  Hebrew  farms,  i,  578. 

Sunnj^side,  Ark.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  567,  568. 

Superintendent  of  immigration,  office  authorized  1891,  ii,  571. 

Superior,  Wis.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151  j  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Supervision,  greater,  required  among  non-English-speakmg  employees,  i,  538. 

Supreme  Court,  United  States:  Recommended  national  control  of  immigration,  1876, 
ii,  567,  578;  New  York  immigration  law  of  1824,  ii,  567;  Massachusetts  immi^tion 
law  of  1837,  ii.  567;  various  other  State  laws  declared  unconstitutional,  ii,  568; 
decision  in  Keller  case,  ii,  331. 

Suspension  of  immigration:  Chinese^  for  20  years,  proposed  1882,  ii.  580;  Chinese 
laborers,  for  10  years,  law  of  1882,  ii,  580;  Canadian  Governor  General  may  prohibit 
immigration  of  any  race,  ii,  622.    (See  also  Number  of  immigrants  admitted.^ 

Sweden:  Divisions  of,  ii,  699;  population,  i,  214,  271;  illiteracy,  i,  177;  insanity,  ii, 
248,  249;  steerage  laws,  referrea  to,  ii,  600;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii, 
607.  608;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167,  214,  271; 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States, 
i,  145 ;  crime,  ii.  205-211 ;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333, 336-347, 
627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  hteracy,  i,  438-447; 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460.    (See  also  Scandinavia.) 

Swedish:  Definition,  i,  271;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  214*  population  in 
Europe,  i,  214;  number  in  Finland,  i,  236,  271;  number  of  households  and  persons 
studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 
336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290; 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484, 
769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356, 
636,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking, 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461^63,  477-481,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285; 
residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  br^ winners,  i,  778,  803,  828, 
837;  occupation,  i.  363-366,  761,  762,  828,  837;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  548,  549, 
800,  828,  837'  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  828;  in  building  trades,  i,  789, 
790,  828;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815,  828,  837;  in  collar,  cuff,  anH  -^i** 
manufacturing,  i,  837;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  828, 9Sil\  vu  doiii»eXA!(^  ^\A  \fcTws«sJi 
i,  804-800,  828,  837;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  7^,  1«>,  %a&\\v2ci«swt%^V 
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Tableware,  glaas.    See  Glass  manufacturing. 

Tacoma,  Wash.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Tailors:  Male  breadwinners  reported  a8,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners,  i,  83(^-838. 

Tampa,  Fla.:  Households  studied  in  cigar  and  tobacco  investigation,  i,  313;  deserting 
alien  seamen,  ii,  360. 

Tanneries.    See  Leather  manufacturing. 

Tariff,  sugar  industrjr  of  Hawaii  stimulated  by  protection,  1,  701. 

Tasmania:  Immigration  and  emigration,  1851-1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigration,  ii, 
633.    (See  also  Australia.) 

Tataric.    See  Finno-Tataric^  Russian,  etc, 

Tatars,  number  in  Roumania,  1,  263.    (See  also  Russian  arwf  Turkish.) 

Tax:  Of  foreign  miners,  California,  1853,  ii,  578;  of  Chinese,  California,  i,  657;  ii,  578; 
income,  Hawaii,  i,  7()4^  7^7;  75  per  cent  of  income  tax  appropriated  for  encouraging 
immigration,  Hawaii,  i,  704.    (See  also  Head  tax.) 

Teachers:  In  public  school  investigation,  ii,  48-63;  schedule  form  used .  ii,  686;  male 
breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  818;  female  breadwinners,  i,  818-820,  830-838.  (See 
also  Schools.) 

Tehuan tepee,  isthmus  of,  immigration  to  Hawaii  by  way  of,  i,  721. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Temple  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Tennessee:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  Italian  communities,  i,  560,  566;  Italians 
admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  number  of 
immigrants  in  bituminous  coal  mines,  negligible,  i,  505,  506;  regulation  of  banking, 
ii,  435;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii^  232. 

Teutonic:  Definition  of  term,  i,  281;  population,  i,  226;  classification  of  languages, 
i,  281. 

Texas:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  German  feurmers,  i, 
548;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  Japanese  in  agriculture,  i,  592;  Italian  communities,  1, 
560,  566;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  immigrants  destined  to,  i^  105- 
109;  competes  with  Canada  for  immigrants,  ii,  609;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435; 
insanity,  ii,  232. 

Textile-mill  operatives:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,.  786-788,  821-^29;  female 
bread^vinners,  i,  610-613,  811,  812,  830-838;  females  in  Massachusetts  i,  810.  (^e^; 
also  Cotton  goods  manufacturing.  Silk  goods  manufacturing  and  dyeing.  Woolen 
and  worsted  manufacturing.  Carpet  manufacturing,  and  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 
manufacturing.) 

Theodore,  Const.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Theological  Seminary  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  ii,  8. 

Theology,  students  of,  ii^  76-79,  82,  83. 

Third-class  accommodations:  Have  replaced  steerage  on  several  trans-Atlantic  ships, 
ii,  600;  on  sailing  vessels  only,  until  1850,  ii,  594.    (See  also  Steerage  conditions.) 

Thurston,  L.  A.,  former  commissioner  of  immigration,  Hawaii,  quot?d,  i,  702,  703. 

Ticket  agents.    See  Steamship  ticket  agents. 

Tips  paid  to  Greek  bootblacks,  taken  by  padrones,  ii,  402. 

Tooacco  and  cigar  making:  Summary  of  data  secuim,  i,  313;  households  and  em- 
ployees studied,  i,  294,  323-333,  627-634;  earnings,  i,  396-403;  established  where 
cheap  woman  and  child  labor  is  available,  i,  541;  Chinese  in,  San  Francisco,  i, 
655,  659;  male  breadwinners  reported  as  m,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners,  i, 
830-838. 

Toilet  accommodations:  For  steerage  passengers,  laws  of  1848  and  1908,  ii,  593,  599; 
of  households  of  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  754,  755.  (See  also  Steerage  conditions 
and  Housing  conditions.) 

Toledo,  Ohio,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  stature  of  children  in,  ii,  555. 

Tourists:  Arriving  in  United  States,  destinations  of,  1899-1910,  i,  105;  regulation 
regarding,  ii,  775.     (See  also  Transits.) 

Tracnoma:  Defined,  i,  110;  classed  as  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  1897,  i,  194; 
specialists  are  employed  to  detect,  i,  198. 

Tractability:  Characteristic  of  races  of  recent  immigration,  i,  600,  501;  Mexican 
railroad  employees,  i,  684. 

Trade,  immigrants  in  cities  engaged  in,  i,  761,  762. 

Trade  and  transportation:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female  bread- 
winners, i,  830-838. 

Trade  unions.    See  Labor  organizations. 

Traders,  clerks,  etc.,  number  emigrating  to  Canada^,  u,  ^\^. 


tmmigration  Situation  in  Other  Countries:  Canada. 

It  was  provided,  however,  that  male  immigrants  going  to  as 
employment  at  farm  work  and  females  to  assured  employment : 
mestic  service  may  be  admitted  if  possessed  of  means  of  reachii 
place  of  such  employment.  Under  this  order  the  money  requir 
jnay  also  be  abrogated  in  the  case  of  immigrants  going  to  join  c 
relatives. 

A  similar  order  in  council  had  been  promulgated  under  the  1 
1906. 

Three  other  orders  in  council,  all  of  which  were  promulgat 
May  9,  1910,  provided  as  follows: 

No  immigrant  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada  if  he  or  she,  being  a  i 
or  citizen  of  any  country  which  issues  a  passi)ort  or  penal  certificate  or  1 
persons  emigrating  therefrom,  fails  to  produce  such  passport  or  penal  cer 
or  both  upon  demand  by  the  immigration  oflicer  in  charge,  and  whether 
to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  such  country. 

No  Immigrant  of  Asiatic  origin  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  Canada  ui 
actual  and  personal  possession  in  his  or  her  own  right  of  two  hundred  < 
unless  such  person  is  a  native  or  subject  of  an  Asiatic  country  in  ref 
which  special  statutory  regulations  are  in  force  or  with  which  the  gove: 
of  Canada  has  made  a  8i)ecial  treaty,  agreement,  or  convention. 

From  and  after  the  dute  hereof  the  landing  in  Canada  shall  be  and  th 
l8  hereby  prohibited  of  any  immigrants  who  have  come  to  Canada  otl 
tban  by  continuous  Journey  from  the  country  of  which  they  are  nati 
citizi^ns,  and  ui)on  through  tickets  purchased  in  that  country  or  purcht 
prepaid  in  Canada. 

The  last  two  orders  quoted  wore  in  effect  identical  with  order 
mulgated  under  the  law  of  1906.    Both  of  these  orders  were  ev'n 
intended  primarily  to  exclude  Hindus.    Canada  has  a  special 
tory  provision  relative  to  Chinese  immigration,  and  Japanese 

Station  to  the  Dominion  is  regulated  under  an  agreement  with  t 
either  of  these  provisions  applies  to  Hindu  immigration,  wl 
consequently  affected  by  the  money  requirement  mentioned,  j 
more  effective  safeguard  against  the  coming  of  Hindus,  howe 
found  in  the  order  which  requires  that  immigrants  come  to  C 
by  a  continuous  journey.  The  peculiar  efficiency  of  this  provij 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  means  by  which  a  continuous  jo 
frosn  India  to  Canada  can  be  accomplished.' 

REJECTIONS  AT  I*0RTS  OF  ENTRY. 

Observations  at  Canadian  ports  indicate  that,  generally  spe 
the  inspection  of  immij^nts,  both  medical  and  otherwise,  und 
Canadian  law  is  less  rigid  than  under  the  United  States  law^ 
statement  is  substantiated,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  record  of  rejc 
in  1908  under  the  respective  laws,  as  shown  by  the  following  ta 

Table  5. — Total  number  of  immigrants  admitted  and  rejected  under  Co 

and  United  States  laws,  fiscal  year  J 008, 

(Compiled  from  rcport8  of  Superintendent  of  Imra Iteration,  Canada,  and  reports  ol 

States  Commissioner-General  of  Immi;;ration.] 


Country. 


«7iilfiHl  States.. 


624 


The  Immigration  Commission. 


An  exact  comparison  in  this  re^rd  is  impossible,  because  the  lam 
of  the  two  countries  during  the  above  perioa  differed  somewhat  ts  to 
excluded  classes.  The  prmcipal  difference  to  be  considered  in  dus 
connection  is  the  United  States  contract-labor  provision,  under  vbick 
1,932  aliens  were  excluded  in  the  year  1908.  This  does  not  serioidr 
affect  the  comparison,  however,  for  disregarding  the  number  of  coo- 
tract  laborers  excluded,  the  proportion  of  other  classes  excluded  to 
those  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  mentioned  was  1  to 
87.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  under  the  United  States  Isws 
the  proportion  of  comparable  exclusions  in  the  year  mentioned  was 
three  times  as  great  as  under  the  Canadian  act. 

A  study  of  exclusions  by  classes  of  immigrants  under  the  Canadian 
and  United  Stat^  laws  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  Canada^s 
policy  of  discrimination  between  inmiigrants  from  different  sections 
of  Europe  as  compared  with  the  result  of  the  nondiscriminating 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  as  will  be  seen  by  ti» 
following  table : 

Table  6. — European  immigrants,  includinff  Syrian,  admitted  and  rejected  unifr 
the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  taxes  in  1908,  by  race  or  people. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Canada,  and  reports  of  United 

States  c5ommi8tfioner-General  of  Immigration.] 


Race  or  people. 


Canada. 


United  States. 


Ad- 
mitted. 


North  and  west  European,  including 

Icelandic !    IM,  136 

Other  Enroijcan,  including  Syrian ■      54, 000 


152 
^95 


Proportion 
rejected. 


Ad- 
mitted. 


1  to  87G 
1  to  138 


R«-      ;rroportiia 
Jected.       njectei 


1  to  VJi 
111)  J^l 


Wliile  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  there  i? 
apparently  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  this  is  doubtless 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  preponderance  of  certain  excludable 
classcsj^  such  as  contract  laborers  and  persons  afflicted  with  loathsome 
or  dangerous  contagious 'diseases,  comes  from  that  section,  and  not  to 
a  (liscriminatoi-y  policy  with  repird  to  races  or  peoples  as  such. 

On  the  other  Iiand,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  large  proportion 
of  rejections  among  south  and  east  European  immigrants  to  Canada, 
compared  with  the  number  of  north  and  west  Europeans  debarred, 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Canada  discriminates  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  same  causes  which  obtain  in  the  United  States,  as 
above  stated,  may  account  in  a  small  degree  for  the  result  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  more  or  less  definite  system  of  selection 
exercised  by  Canadian  officials  abroad  may  have  some  effect  in  iht 
regard,  but  in  the  main  the  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Canada*? 
official  attitude  toward  the  classes  mentioned. 

DEPORTA-nON  AFTER  LANDING. 

Although  the  number  of  immigrants  rejected  under  the  Canadian 
act  is  proportionately  much  smaller  than  under  the  United  States  law, 
Canada  has  an  additional  safeguard,  in  a  provision  of  the  immigra- 
tion act  which  makes  possible  a  general  deportation  of  aliens  who 
become  criminals  or  public  charges  within  three  years  after  their 
landing  in  the  Dominion. 
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West  Indian:  Number  of  immigrante  admitted,  i,  97,  215;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98; 
destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on 
landing,  i,  103;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad, 
i,  100,  101;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  wages  and 
earnings,  i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  11, 
237;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  64-66:  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
489;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626.  {See  al  o  Cuban,  Porto 
Rican,  etc.) 
l^est  Indies:  Races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820- 
1910,  i,  65-96;  Dutch  in,  i,  232;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 136, 137;  children 
of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 
(See  aho  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  etc.) 

"West  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  representative  inmiigrant  commimity,  i,  496. 

"W'est  Virginia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126.  128;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and 
quarries,  i,  492;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435; 
cases  of  peona^,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii,  232.     {iSee  al  o  South,  bituminous  coal  mining.) 

Western  Australia:  Immigration  and  emigration,  1851-1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigra- 
tion to,  ii,  633.    {See  alo  Australia.) 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio^  ii,  8. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.,  li,  8. 

Wheeler,  William  R.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12,  165. 

White,  W.  J.,  director  of  Canadian  propaganda  in  United  States,  annual  report  quoted, 
ii,  608-610. 

White  Russian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  265;  population,  1,  265.    {See  aho  Russian.) 

White-slave  traffic:  Abstract  of  report  on,  li,  323-360;  conclusions,  i,  30;  recom- 
mendations, i,  46;  information  reading,  furnished  to  authorities,  i,  23;  between 
Europe  and  United  States,  i,  30;  legislation  for  suppression  of,  ii,  577.  {See  also 
Prostitution.) 

White-slave  traffic  act:  Of  June  25,  1910,  ii,  744-747;  result  of  Commission's  investi- 
gations, i,  30. 

Wniting,  Ind.,  population,  and  immigration  to  oil  refineries,  i,  527,  528. 

Wilkes-Harre,  Pa.,  immi^nts  as  charitv  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Williams,  Wm.,  commissioner  at  Bills  Island,  action  regarding  homes  and  aid  societies, 
ii,  314,  315,  322. 

Willis,  H.  Parker,  editorial  adviser  to  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  immigration  to  leather  factories,  i,  529. 

Wind  or  Wend.    See  Slovenian. 

Window  glass.    See  Glass  manufacturing. 

Wisconsin:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  Hebrew 
farmers,  i,  576;  Italian  communities,  i,  560;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  cheese  industry 
of  Green  County,  i,  549;  wages  of  sugar-beet  laborers,  i,  597;  immigrants  destined 
to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  voting  laws 
lenient,  i,  153;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii, 
434;  insanitv,  ii,  232;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ii,  8. 

Wissler,  Clark,  investigations  of  phenomena  of  growth,  referred  to,  ii,  553. 

Wives,  location  of.    See  Location  of  wives. 

Wives  at  work:  Families  having  income  from,  i,  413-415,  766;  seasonal  isim.  labor, 
i,  597,  598,  600.    {See  aho  Family  income  arid  Woman  and  child  labor.) 

Wolf,  Simon,  hearing  before  Immigration  Commission,  i,  19. 

Woman  and  child  laoor:  Establishment  of  certain  industries  in  localities  where  such 
is  available,  i,  541;  in  textile  industry,  displaced  by  males  of  recent  immigration, 
i,  540;  among  recent  immigrants,  San  Francisco,  cheaper  than  Japanese,  i,  663; 
seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  594-598;  Russian,  in  Hawaii,  i,  707.  {See  also  Family  income. 
Wives  at  work,  and  Children,  status  of.) 

Women:  Citizenship  of,  by  marriage,  ii,  828;  fecundity  of,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii, 
451-500. 

Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

Woods,  Ervillo  B.,  assistant  to  statistician  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  302, 303;  households 
and  employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333;  eamings,  i,  384-386,  388-395;  industry  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  described,  i,  512-516;  female  breadwinners  reported  as  woolen- 
mill  operatives,  i,  830-838;  Chinese  in  woolen  manufacturing,  San  Francisco,  1870, 
1,  655. 

VVoonsocket,  R.  I.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 
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Bukowinlan 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Polish 

JaiMinese 

Belgian 

Bohemian 

West  Indian 

Anstralinn 

Chinese 

Swiss 

Syrian 

All  others 


Total 3.W3 

Comparativel}'^  few  immigrants  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
are  denied  admission  to  Canada  on  arrival,  the  proportion  rejected 
to  those  admitted  in  1908  being  1  to  876,  while  among  those  from 
European  countries  where  no  immigration  effort  is  made  the  propor- 
tion was  1  to  138.  This  apparent  discrimination  suggests  that  Can- 
ada, in  effect,  accepts  immigrants  from  the  favored  countries  on  pro- 
bation, and  that  other  Europeans  are  more  carefully  selected  at  the 
time  of  their  landing,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  discrimination  is  made 
in  favor  of  any  race  or  class  in  the  deportation  of  undesirables  after 
landing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  deported  iinini- 
^ants  from  European  countries  where  immigration  efTort  is  made 
IS  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  those  from  other 
European  countries. 

"i'ho  complete  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject  shows 
deportations  from  Canada  for  eacli  race  or  people  of  immigrants, 
and  there  is  given  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  nondiscriminatory 
policy  of  Canada  in  this  regard.  It  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
English  and  Welsh  deported,  1  to  187,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  races  except  the  Dutch,  Greek,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish,  and 
among  the  last  named  the  numbers  involved  are  too  small  to  be 
particularly  significant.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  large  propor- 
tion of  English  and  Welsh  deported  is  the  small  proi)ortion  of 
Itnliiins,  only  1  of  this  race  l)eing  deported  to  1,550  admitted. 

In  his  annual  report  for  lOOS,  P.  IT.  Brv'ce,  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Canadian  department  of  immigi*ation,  accounts  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  English  among  those  deported  after  admission  as  follows:* 

Not  only  (loos  the  Inrfr**  number  of  people  from  Kiif^lish  cities  come  to  onr 
Inr^re  cities,  but  it  is  esp(»oiMlly  true  of  that  class,  "  ne'er-<lo-wells,**  S(H*iiil  and 
moral  (lerelicls.  nnd  iu«'lV(H'tives  in  jreneral.  They  are  not  only  physi«':illy  un- 
efpiji]  to  the  task  of  farm  life,  but  they  are  further  usually  inca|\abie  of  einlnr- 
in^  I  bo  rpiiot  of  rural  life.  IIouoo  if  sent  to  the  country  they  tot>  frequently 
drift  back  to  town,  nnd  when  winter  comes  and  work  fails  they  seek  aid  iu 
thus«»  institutions  sot  apart  for  the  city  p(K>r  and  helpless. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS  AND   TIIEIR  DUTIES. 

The  Canadian  immigration  laws  and  regulations  confer  great  ad- 
ministrative authority  upon  medical  officers,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  admission,  exclusion,  and  deportation  of  immigrants.  The 
chief  medical  officer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  immigration  depart- 
ment for  the  proper  enforcement  of  regulations  necessary  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  undesirable  immigrants.  Local  medical  omeers  it 
ports  of  landing  exercise  like  authority  in  a  more  restricted  field. 

^Itei)on  of  Sui)erinteiident  of  Immigration,  Canada,  1008^  pi  I96L  I 
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PROTECTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

Under  the  Canadian  system  the  official  interest  of  the  govei 
in  the  inunigrant  continues  until  he  lias  secured  empToym 
reached  his  final  destination  in  Canada.  At  many  points  in  t. 
tricts  to  which  immigrants  go  the  immigration  department  ma: 
agencies  which  assist  the  newcomers,  and  so-called  immigratio] 
for  t)ie  free  accommodation  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  ha\' 
established  at  various  places.  The  Dominion  government  also 
tains  free  information  or  employment  bureaus  in  the  principi 
ters  for  the  benefit  of  employers  of  labor  as  well  as  persons  s 
employment.  Through  these  bureaus  the  immigration  depa 
and  its  agents  abroad  are  kept  informed  as  to  the  demand  foi 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  are  enabled  to,  in  part, 
immigrants  to  points  where  assured  employment  awaits  thei 
manj  cases  the  agents  abroad  advise  the  employment  bureaus 
commg  of  immigrants  in  order  that  arran^ments  for  their  ei 
ment  may  be  completed  by  the  time  they  reach  Canada, 
Canadian  department  seeks  to  protect  newly  arrived  immi 
from  all  kinds  of  imposition  and  exploitation.  Hotels  and  bo 
houses  patronized  by  immigrants  are  regulated  by  law,  and  gei 
the  newcomers  are  "treated  as  wards  of  the  government  unti 
are  finally  established. 

An  instance  of  Canada's  care  of  the  immigrant  appears 
cooperation  of  the  department  with  the  various  churches. 
Canadian  steamsliip  manifest  contains  among  other  inquiries  i 
lion  relative  to  the  religion  of  the  immigrant.  The  immif 
authorities  state  that  officials  of  the  department  are  instruct 
to  insist  upon  an  answer  to  this  question  if  any  objection  to  ans' 
it  is  raised  by  the  immigrant.  The  information,  it  is  sta 
gathered  not  because  the  government  lays  any  stress  upon  re 
belief  or  makes  it  in  any  sense  a  test  of  the  admissibility 
immigrant,  but  largely  in  order  to  assist  the  churches  in  work  ; 
those  newly  arrived.  A  list  of  arriving  immigrants,  classif 
their  religious  belief,  and  their  destinations,  is  furnished  to  th 
of  anv  religious  denomination  requesting  the  same.  Such  < 
officials  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  notify  church  authorities  : 
ferent  localities  of  the  arrival  of  such  immigrantvS,  and  it  is  sai 
much  good  results,  not  merely  in  putting  9ie  new  immigram 
better  social  surroundings,  biit  also  in  the  way  of  helping  tl 
secure  work. 

ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

The  Commission  report  on  tlie  immigration  to  Canada  of  CI 
Japanese,  and  Hindus  consists  largely  of  extracts  from  repc 
Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,**  now  tlic  Canadian  minister  of 
who  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 


•Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  apiwiuted  to  inquire  into  the  metl 
which  oriental  laborers  have  been  induced  to  come  to  Canada.  W.  L.  Ma 
King.  C.  M.  G.,  commissioner,  Ottawa,  lOOS. 

Report  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie  Kini?,  C.  M.  G.,  deputy  minister  of  labor 
slon  to  Enj^land  to  confer  with  tlie  British  autlioritios  on  the  subject  of  in 
tlon  to  Canada  from  the  Orient  and  immigiation  from  India  in  par 
Ottawa.  IdOS. 
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Canada,  in  common  with  other  colonial  possessions  of  Greit 
Britain  and  with  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a  policy  which  Jyrs^ 
tically  excludes  Asiatic  laborers.  As  in  the  United  States,  onentil 
immigration  was  for  a  considerable  period  confined  almost  ezdosively 
to  the  Chinese.  Liater  the  Japanese  came,  and,  finally,  the  Hindus,  or 
East  Indians.  These  immigrants,  for  the  most  part,  settled  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  Provmce  of  British  Columbia  led  the  moye- 
m'ent  for  their  exclusion. 

In  1900  the  le^slative  assembly  of  this  Province  adopted  what  wis 
known  as  the  "British  Columbia  immigration  act."«  This  act  wis 
framed  to  exclude  Asiatics  primarily,  but  by  its  terms  all  illitentes 
might  also  be  denied  admission  to  the  Province. 

The  "  British  Columbia  inmiigration  act "  was  disallowed  by  Eul 
Minto,  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  1901.* 

Similar  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  Britiidi 
Columbia  in  1902,«  1903,*  1904,«  and  1905^'  but  all  were  disallowei 
In  each  of  these  acts  the  immigrant's  admi^ion  to  British  Columbii 
was  conditioned  upon  his  ability  to  "  write  in  the  characters  of  some 
language  of  Europe."  The  acts  of  1902  and  1903  proposed  a  reading 
test  also,  and  the  acts  of  1901  and  1905  required  tnat  the  immignnt 
write  at  dictation  "  in  the  c)iaracters  of  some  language  of  Europe,'' 
and  sign  ''  a  passage  of  50  words  in  length  in  an  European  language.' 

Although  British  Columbia  was  unable  to  legislate  effectively 
against  Asiatic  immigration,  the  agitation  for  restriction  continued 
until  the  Canadian  government  adopted  measures  which  resulted  in 
practically  excluding  such  immigrants  from  the  Dominion. 


fl 
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Canada,  like  the  United  States,  dealt  with  the  Chinese  situation 
through  special  le<?islation,  but  sought  to  prevent  their  coming  by 
ipeans  of  a  prohibitive  head  tax  rather  than  by  absolute  restriction. 
At  first  the  tax  was  fixed  at  $50,  but  evidently  this  did  not  have  the 
desired  efTcct,  for  the  amount  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until 
at  present  every  Chinaman,  except  those  belon^ng  to  a  limited 
exempt  class,  is  required  to  pay  $500  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
Canada. 

JAPANESE. 

Statistics  arc  available  relative  to  Japanese  immigration  to  Canada 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1905,  and  the  movement  since  that  time 
has  been  as  follows:^ 

1004-5 354 

lOOiMJ 1,022 

1906-7  (0  months) 2.W2 

1907-S 7,601 

190S-0 495 

April  1  Anj;iist  ;il,  V.KY.) 14T 

TotMl 12,561 

°rh;ip.  11,  RovIscMl  Stjitntes,  Rritlsh  Columbia,  1900. 

^The  British  Columbia  Gazette,  Oct.  10,  1901,  p.  1677. 

c  Chap.  ?A,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Coliimbia,  1902. 

<'(Miap.  12.  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1903. 

«  Chap.  20,  Revisi.Hl  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1904. 

f  Chap.  2S,  Revised  Statutes,  British  Columbia,  1905. 

^£[tatistJcal  tables  furnished  by  Canadian  immigration  department 
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It  appears  that  the  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration  t 
^nited  States  in  1907  resulted  in  a  lar^  movement  of  this  race 
jAwaii  to  Canada,  this  destination  being  chosen  because,  unde 
TTnited  States  regulation,  they  were  not  admissible  to  the  latter 
try.  During  that  year  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  immig 
were  brought  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira  to  Hawaii  on  ships 
tered  for  uiat  purpose.  When  the  Portuguese  were  landed,  the 
were  immediately  loaded  with  Japanese  laborers,  who  had  becom 
satisfied  in  Hawaii,  and  proceeded  to  Canada. 

This  influx  aroused  determined  opposition  to  Japanese  inmiigi 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  Canada  and  Japan,  wh 
the  issue  of  passports  for  Japanese  coming  to  Canada  is  limit 
400  annually.  The  great  decrease  in  Japanese  immigration  in 
as  above  shown,  indicates  that  the  agreement  between  the  two 
emments  is  effective. 

HINDU. 

Hindu,  or  East  Indian,  immigrants  were  the  latest  to  becc 
factor  in  Canada^s  oriental  immigration  problem,  but  owing  to 
and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  the  movemen 
of  brief  duration.  The  following  statement  of  arrivals  during  i 
years  illustrates  the  rise  and  fall,  as  well  as  the  extent,  or  I 
immigration  to  Canada : 

1905 

1906— 

1907  (9  months) 

1908 

1909 

1910  (5  months) 

Canada,  and  particularly  British  Columbia,  did  not  wan 
Hindus  as  immigrants,  but  the  fact  that  citizens  of  Canada  and 
were  alike  British  subjects  made  the  problem  a  delicate  one.  C 
quently  Mr.  King  was,  in  1908,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Englanc 
confer  with  the  British  authorities  on  the  subject  of  immigrati 
Canada  from  the  Orient,  and  immigration  from  India  in  partici 

That  the  desired  end  was  attained  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
in  the  fiscal  year  1909  following  Mr.  King's  conference  witl 
British  authorities  only  6  Hindu  immigrants  were  admitti 
Canada,  whereas  the  number  for  the  previous  year  was  2,623. 

The  practical  exclusion  of  Hindus  from  Canada  was  accompl 
under  tne  Canadian  immigration  law,  which,  as  previously  exph 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  emergencies  of  this  nature.  ^ 
Hindus  are  not  specifically  excluded,  or,  in  fact,  even  mentioned  i 
Canadian  immigration  act  or  orders  of  the  governor  in  council 
tive  thereto,  practically  insurmountable  barriers  have  been  ex 
against  them.  It  is  required  that  such  immigrants  shall  poss< 
least  $200  on  landing;  but  the  most  effective  barrier  is  the  secti 
the  law  which  provides  that  any  immigrants  who  have  cor 
Canada  otherwise  than  by^  continuous  journey  from  the  count 
which  they  are  natives  or  citizens,  and  upon  through  tickets  pure 
in  that  country,  may  be  excluded. 
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EABLIER  IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  increase  of 
Australasia's  population  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  settlement  In 
1788  the  total  population  was  1,030,  all  of  whom  were  in  New  Sonfli 
Wales,  the  parent  colony  of  Australia.  In  1901  the  population  of 
the  Commonwealth,  exclusive  of  the  abori^es,  was  3,773,245.  There 
was  a  high  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  between  1831  and  18^ 
due  largely  to  a  vigorous  policy  of  state-aided  immigration  in 
force  during  that  period.  There  was  also  a  rapid  increase  betwem 
1851  and  1861,  which  was  due  in  great  part  to  uie  discovery  of  gold 
in  Victoria  and  the  consequent  heavy  immigration  to  that  colony. 
Large  gains  in  the  population  of  Queensland  and^  Western  Austnlli 
prior  to  1901  also  were  mainljr  the  results  of  immigration  movements 
attendant  upon  gold  discoveries. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  the  immign- 
tion  records  of  the  several  colonies  were  kept  separately,  and,  ts 
previously  stated,  no  distinction  was  made  between  transoceanic  and 
intercolonial  immigrants.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  determine 
what  proportion  ofthe  immigration  movement  to  the  various  colonies 
was  n*om  over  the  sea.  However,  the  following  table  shows  the 
"  net  immigration,"  or  excess  of  immiCTation  over  emigration,  in  the 
case  of  each  colony,  in  ten-year  periods  from  1851  to  1900,  and  also 
in  the  year  1901 : 

Table  7. — The  "  net  immigration  "  to  Australasia  for  the  five  decenmial  perioit 

aiding  1900,  and  for  the  year  1901,  hy  States, 

[ITrom  The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1901-2.  p.  536.] 


State. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 


1851-18G0. 1S61-1870.  1871-1880. 


I 


1881-1890.  1891-190a<     IWL 


123,097 
398.753 

(») 
33.024 

7.187 
6,767 


45,539 
38.935 
68,191 
17,949 
5,891 
a3.228 


100,341 

a  12, 672 

73,849 

34.560 

0638 

ol,42/ 


568,828 


173,277      203,022 


164,205 

112,097 

101,525 

a  17, 004 

10,170 

5,572 


376,565 


16,167 
■  106,796 

17,247 

a  16. 623 

118,592 

o73 


26,515 


•  l.SM 
11.M1 

«1.S3 


usm 


"  Denotes  excess  of  emi^^rants. 


"  Included  in  New  South  Wales  figures. 


It  will  be  noted  that  Queensland  is  the  colony  which  shows  in 
excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  during  each  period  c<Misidered 
During  the  time  covered  there  was  a  considerable  movement  of  popu- 
lation from  one  colony  to  another,  which  accounts  for  the  fluctuation 
in  immigration  and  emigration.  As  already  stated,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Victoria  influenced  the  movement  to  that  colony  in  1851- 
iSOO.  while  the  increased  immigration  to  Queensland  in*^  1881-1890 
and  to  Western  Australia  in  ISOi-lOOO  was  due  to  the  same  cause. 

RECENT  IMMIGRATION. 


From  1902  to  1908,  inclusive,  391,207  unmigrants  were  admitted  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  of  these  321^4,  or  82.1  pff 
cent,  w^ere  British.    No  other  nationality  comes  in  any  conddenU^ 
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[lumbers,  the  French  being  second  with  10,976  immigrants  ai 
Chinese  third  with  8,767,  during  the  same  period.    Of  the 
pants  classed  as  British,  however,  only  about  one- fourth  come 
ax>m  the  United  Kingdom.    New  Zealand  furnishes  nearly  or 
)f  the  total,  and  the  remainder  come  from  other  British  colonic 

ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

The  policy  of  assisting  immigration  has  been  pursued  by  tl 
sral  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  for  a  greater  p 
ihe  time  since  their  settlement,  but  in  recent  years  the  practi 
jeen  largely  discontinued,  except  in  South  Australia,  Western  A 
lia,  and  Queensland.  According  to  official  records,  state-aided 
grants  have  been  admitted  to  me  various  Australian  States  { 
Tows :  * 

New  South  Wales ! 

Victoria : 

Qneensland : 

Sooth  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Total ( 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

Prior  to  the  federation,  the  several  colonies  now  composing 
tralia  had  restricted  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  other  As 
and  also  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  other  persons  deemed  ui 
able.^    Upon  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901  the 
to  ccmtrol  immigration  and  emigration  was  conceded  to  the  I 
ment  of  the  United  Colonies.*    Acting  under  this  authority,  I 
ment  enacted  the  immigration  restriction  act  of  1901  which 
seded  the  immigration  laws  of  the  various  colonies.     In  19( 
ocmtract  immigrants  act  was  substituted  for  a  clause  of  the 
1901  which  restricted  the  immigration  of  persons  under  coi 
and  the  act  was  otherwise  amended. 

The  following  classes  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Aust 
law:  Any  person  failing  to  write  50  dictated  words  of  some 
nated  language;  any  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge 
person  insane  or  idiotic;  any  person  suffering  rrom  a  dan^ 
loathsome,  infectious,  or  contagious  disease;  any  prostitute  or  i 
prol^tin^  by  prostitution;  any  unpardoned  person  convicted 
iMMipolitical  offense,  sentenced  for  one  year  or  more  and  not  1: 
served  the  sentence. 

The  law  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  holding  a  legal  certific 
exemption ;  members  of  the  King's  army  or  navy ;  officers  and  ci 
public  vessels ;  officers  and  crew  of  all  vessels  submitting  to  regul 
for  ingress  and  egress;  officers  of  any  nation  duly  accredited 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  or  sent  by  any  government  c 
special  mission. 

•The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  2,  190 

p.  lie. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  1104. 

•  Commonwealth  Ck)n8titution  Act,  chap.  1,  Pt.  V,  sec.  51. 
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Any  person  who  enters  the  Commonwealth  may  be  required  within 
one  yeAT  to  pass  the  dictation  test,  and  failing  be  deemed  a  prohibitiTe 
immigrant.  An  immigrant  failing  on  the  (uctation  test  and  deemed 
fit  by  an  officer  may  be  admitted  by  depositing  security  of  £100  ster- 
ling, but  subject  to  the  requirement  of  obtaining  within  thirty  daysui 
official  certificate  of  exemption  or  of  leaving  the  Conunonwealth.  Tlie 
deposit  will  be  forfeited  tor  violation.  Prohibited  inunij^nts  found 
within  the  Commonwealth  in  evasion  or  contravention  oxthe  law  will 
be  liable  upon  conviction  to  imprisonment  and  deportation. 

Any  person  not  a  British  subject  convicted  of  any  crime  of  violence 
a^inst  the  person  after  serving  sentence  may  bie  subjected  to  the 
dictation  test  and  to  expulsion  on  failing  to  pass. 


CONTRACT  IMMIGRANTS. 


The  act  of  1905  regulates  the  status  of  immigrants  under  contract 
to  perform  manual  labor  in  the  Commonwealth.  Unless  otherwise 
prohibited  by  law,  immigrants  may  land  if  the  contract  is  in  writing, 
made  in  the  interest  of  a  specified  resident^  and  approved  by  the 
minister  of  external  affairs.  The  minister  will  approve  the  contract 
when  a  certified  copy  is  filed  with  him  if  it  is  not  made  to  affect  i 
labor  dispute,  if  difficult  to  secure  a  resident  worker  of  equal  skill 
and  ability,  if  its  wages  equal  those  current  in  the  place  of  per- 
formance, and  if  the  contract  embodies  a  statement  of  these  specific 
limitations  of  law. 

If  the  immigrant  lands  before  the  contract  is  approved  it  becomes 
void;  the  immigrant  and  employer  are  subject  to  a  penalty;  and 
the  immigrant  may  elect  to  demand  of  the  employer  a  specified 
sum,  not  over  £50,  for  his  expenses  until  employed  or  for  his  return 
passage.  The  employer  will  be  subject  also  to  a  penalty  for  any 
raise  representation  misleading  the  immigrant  to  his  detriment. 

The  application  of  the  dictation  or  literacy  test  above  referrotl  to 
is  not  compulsory  under  the  Australian  law,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  imposed  on  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  immigrants,  tlie 
records  showing  that  of  the  301,207  immigrants  admitted  to  Australia 
from  1002  to  1008,  inclusive,  only  57  were  subjected  to  it.  It  i? 
provided  that  the  test  shall  be  in  some  European  language,  but  it  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  applied  to  Europeans,  its  purpose  being  mainly  the 
exclusion  of  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics. 

From  1002  to  1007,  inclusive,  1,143  immigrants  were  refused  ad- 
mission to  Australia,  the  number  in  each  year  being  as  follows:'' 


1902 

lOO:'. 

1904 


653 
152 
117 


1005 
1006 
1907. 


Ifi^ 
62 


Only  the  total  number  of  rejections  is  known  for  the  year  lOOO. 
but  oi  the  1,000  perji^ons  rejected  in  the  other  years  mentioned  74''» 
were  Chinese,  all  of  whom  were  refused  admission  because  of  failure 
to  pass  tlie  dictation  test.  Immigrants  are  rarely  rejected  for  ary 
other  cause,  the  distribution  of  the  1.000  rejections  above  considen*d 
being  as  follows:  Failure  to  pass  dictation  test,  1,034:;  likely  to  become 
a  public  diar^re,  50;  insanity,  5;  criniinalitv,  1. 


<^  Coiiii)iled  from  PjirUameiitarj'  Papers  of  Australia. 


PABT  m.     HEW  ZEALAHD. 

From  1901  to  1908,  indusive,  271,890  immieprants  were  admitte 
New  Zealand.  Of  these,  76.2  per  cent  came  £*om  the  commonwe 
of  Australia,  17.2  per  cent  from  the  United  Kin^om,  and  6.6  per  < 
from  all  other  coimtries.  The  ^'  net  immigration "  for  that  per 
however,  was  only  78,285,  owing  to  the  comparatively  large  nmi 
of  persons  who  emigrated  from  the  Dominion  to  Australia  and  < 
where.  This  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the  immi^ation 
emigration  movement  in  Australasia  is  largely  intercolonial. 

It  is  recorded  that  prior  to  1891  more  than  115,000  immigrants 
been  brought  to  New  Zealand  wholly  or  partly  at  state  expense.** 
practice  of  directly  assisting  immigration  was  discontinued  by  ] 
Zealand  in  1890,  but  the  government  still  continues  to  arrange  i 
shipping  companies  for  rrauced  fares  for  desirable  settlers.^ 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

In  1899  New  Zealand  enacted  a  law  designed  to  exclude  undesir 
immigrants.    This  act  provides  that  it  shful  be  unlawful  for  any 
sons  mcluded  within  the  meaning  of  ^^ prohibited  immigrant^ 
land  in  the  territory  of  New  Zealand. 

PBOHIBITBa)  IICMIOBANTS. 

« 

A  ^^  prohibited  immigrant ''  is  defined  to  be  any  idiot  or  iiu 
person ;  any  person  aflSicted  with  a  dai^erous  or  loathsome  contag 
oisease;  any  person  arriving  in  New  ^aland  within  two  vears  a 
the  termination  of  any  imprisonment  for  an  offense,  not  oi  a  polii 
nature,  punishable  in  N  ew  Zealand  by  death  or  imprisonment  for 
or  more  years,  and  to  whom  no  pardon  was  jgranted ;  or  any  pei 
onwilling  or  unable  and  failing  to  write  ana  sign  in  any  Eurof 
language  an  application  for  amnission  in  the  prescribed  form,  ] 
nded  he  shall  have  the  right  of  final  appeal  to  a  magistrate. 

EXGEPTlONB. 

Any  person  not  diseased,  criminal,  insane,  or  an  idiot,  ai)pearin 
)e  a  ^^prohibited  immi^nt,''  may  lawfully  land  on  condition  tha 
ieposit  in  advance,  with  an  ajgent  of  the  Gk>vemment2  the  sun 
nOO  sterling,  and  obtain,  within  fourteen  days,  an  official  certifi 
>f  exemption  from  the  prohibition  of  the  law.  Upon  specific  c 
[>liance  with  these  regulations  the  deposit  will  be  rerunded,  but  in 
ibsence  of  such  compliance  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited  to  the  S 
IS  payment  of  the  fine  for  landing  as  a  prohibited  immigrant 

^  The  Se^en  Ck>loiiie8  of  Australasia,  1001-2,  p.  635. 
*  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  1007,  p.  125. 
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Eveiy  ^prohibited  immigrant"  anlawfalhr  landing  in  New  Zm- 
land  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100,  removal  nom  the  State^  and  d»- 
tention  in  prison  or  custody,  not  lees  than  six  monthSy  pending  re- 
moval from  the  country.  Upon  payment  of  £100  or  upon  securing 
two  soreties  of  £S0  each  that  he  will  leave  the  State  within  one  month, 
he  will  be  released  from  detention. 


If  ^prohibited  immigrants"  are  trandiipped  from  one  vesadto 
another  for  the  purpose  of  bringixig  them  to  Slew  Zealand,  both  veadi 
will  be  liable  to  the  prescribed  penalty,  and  all  veaBsb  may  be  d»- 
tained  inport  until  the  penalties  miposed  are  paid. 

XraBTa  AfTEl  OOJIVICTJON. 

Upon  conviction  of  any  prohibited  immigrant,  and  after  a  finehM 
bem  imposed,  the  court  may^  order  the  time  of  payment  extended  tp 
a  period  of  three  months,  with  sufficient  securiiy. 

1BM0?AL. 

« 

For  the  removal  of  such  immigrant  a  contract  may  be  made  for 
passa^  to  the  nearest  port  to  his  own  country  or  tohie  eriadnalhoiiie; 
and,  if  destitute^  sufficient  money  shall  be  supplied  him  ^or  mainle- 
nance  during  thirty  days  after  we  end  of  his  voyage. 

THIBD  FSB80N8. 

Every  person  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  over  £100  who  wilfully 
assists  in  any  evasion  or  contravention  of  the  law.  And  in  additktt 
to  other  penalties  any  person  wilfully  assisting  an  idiot  or  insane  ftt- 
son  to  enter  New  2!ealand  shall  be  hable  for  the  cost  of  m^iTit^n^"<* 
of  such  person  while  in  the  State. 

OHINESl  ■XOLUSION. 

In  common  with  Australia,  New  Zealand  has  experienced  a  Chines 
immigration  problem,  and  in  1907  the  Dominicm  iMtrliament  enacted  • 
law  which  provides  ^Hhat  any  Chinese  proposing  to  land  in  tlie 
Dominion  shall  be  able  to  read  a  prescribed  passage  of  not  more  thii 
100  words  in  the  English  language." 


PAST  IV.   ABGENTINA. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  an  area  of  1,135,840  English  sqi 
niles,  or  about  726,940,000  acres.  According  to  the  last  census 
1895,  the  population  was  a  little  less  than  four  millions.  It  was  < 
mated  to  have  increased  to  six  millions  in  1907,  giving  an  avei 
population  on  that  basis  of  a  little  more  than  five  persons  to  the  sqi 
mile.  The  arable  land  area  is  estimated  to  be  300,000,000  acres 
which  10,000,000  require  irrigation.  The  total  acreage  under  cult 
tion  in  1907  was  36,000,000  acres,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  cultiv 
area. 

IMMIGRATION  POLICY. 

Argentina  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  In  addition  to  its 
grain-producing  possibilities,  much  of  it  is  finely  adapted  to  graz 
while  Its  immense  tunber  and  mineral  resources  have  hardly  1 
touched.  The  development  of  this  vast,  rich,  sparsely  settled  coui 
Ls  waiting  largely  upon  an  adequate  supply  or  settlers  and  laboi 
and  to  this  end  the  Government  uses  every  means  to  foster  f on 
immigration,  particularlv  that  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

The  encouragement  ot  immigration  is  authorized  in  the  const 
tion  of  the  Republic,  which  also  guarantees  to  aliens  the  same  ( 
rights  enjoyed  by  citizens.  The  articles  of  the  constitution  relai 
to  these  matters  are,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Art.  20.  Aliens  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory  of  the  nation  the  same  civil  rl 
is  its  citizens.  They  have  full  liberty  to  engage  In  all  kinds  of  business,  ir 
fcrla],  commercial,  or  professional,  and  are  authorized  to  own,  hold,  and  poi 
real  estate,  acquire  it  by  purchase,  inheritance,  or  any  other  legal  means,  ar 
lell  or  convey  it  to  others.  They  are  also  allowed  to  navigate  the  rivers  ol 
Republic,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  same,  and  to  practice  freely  their 
religion.  They  can  dispose  by  will  of  the  property  of  which  they  are  possei 
provided  that  the  disposition  which  they  make  is  not  in  contravention  of 
law  of  the  country,  and  contract  valid  marriages,  subject  to  the  same  pro 
rhey  are  entitled  to  obtain  naturalization  in  the  Republic  if  they  so  desire  i 
application  for  that  purpose  and  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  resided  com 
onsly  within  the  limits  of  the  country  for  the  period  of  two  years;  but 
period  may  be  shortened  at  the  discretion  of  the  proper  authorities  at  the  req 
at  the  applicant  and  upon  proof  that  he  rendered  some  service  to  the  Republ 

Art  25.  The  federal  government  shall  promote  and  encourage  European 
migration.  It  shall  have  no  power  to  restrict,  to  limit,  or  to  burden  with  t 
9r  charges  of  any  kind  the  afflux  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  any  forelg 
(Toming  to  it  to  cultivate  its  soil,  to  Improve  its  industries,  or  to  introduce 
teach  the  sciences  and  arts. 

Naturalized  citizens  are  exempted  from  military  service  during 

ten  j^ears  subsequent  to  their  admission  to  citizenship.    But 

privilege  may  be  waived  by  them  if  they  wish,  and  in  that  case  t 

may  be  allowed  to  render  this  service. 
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The  transoceanic  movement  to  the  Argentine 

Sublic  from  1863  to  ve,  and  the  immigration  by  m 

[ontevideo  for  the  same  period  are  shown  by  the  Allowing  table 

Tablb  &— /mmlirniffon  to  Argentine  Republic,  186S  to  1908,  by  natkmtHii 

(Compiled  from  the  SUtlBtlcal  Tear  Book  n  >«t*  for  1MI7-8  ton 
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The  jper^  cent  each  nationality  forms  of  the  total  "  oversea 
migration  is  as  follows : 

Table  9. — Oversea  imnUgraiion  to  Argentine  Republic,  186S  to  1908, 

nationality;  per  cent  dUftrilmtion, 

[Compiled  from  the  Statistical  Tear  Book  of  Argentina  for  1006.     Data  for  1001 

famiahed  bj  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.] 


Nationality. 


Austrian 
Belgian. 
Bnidlsh. 
Frenon.. 
German. 
Italian.. 


Feroent 

Number. 

distri- 

bution. 

66,879 

L8 

20,493 

.7 

42,628 

1.4 

196,758 

&3 

40,303 

L8 

1,771,971 

fi&3 

Nationality. 


Spanish 

Swiss 

Others 

Total 


Number. 


785,402 

27,868 

204,637 


3,145,430 


EMIGRATION   FROM  ARGENTINA. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  and  other  large  immi 
receiving  nations,  a  considerable  part  of  the  immigration  moven 
Argentina  is  temporary.  This  fact  is  illustrate  by  the  fol 
table,  which  shows  immi^ation  to  and  emigration  from  the  Be 
from  1871  to  1908,  inclusive : 

Table  10. — Immiffratian  to  and  emigration  frmn  the  Argentine  Republ 

to  1908. 

[Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Year  Book  of  city  of  Buenos  Aires.] 


Tear. 

Immigra- 
tion from 
ovwMa 
ports  and 
Monte- 
▼Ideo. 

BmifraUon 
forovenea 
porta  and 

Honte- 

Yideo. 

Biflerenoe 

infsTor  of 

inunigra* 

tion. 

Year. 

Immigra- 
tion from 
ovenea 
porta  and 
Ifonte- 
Tideo. 

Emigration 
for  oversea 
ports  and 
Monte- 
video. 

I 
ii 
i 

Igjl 

20,933 

37,037 

76,382 

€8,277 

^,006 

30,965 

36,325 

42,968 

65,155 

41,651 

47,484 

61,503 

63,243 

77,805 

108,722 

93.116 

120,842 

155,632 

260,909 

110,504 

10,686 
9,153 
18,236 
21,840 
25,578 
13,487 
18,350 
14,860 
23,696 
20,877 
22,874 
8,720 
9,610 
14,444 
14,585 
13,907 
13,630 
16,842 
40,649 
80,219 

10,247 
27,884 
58,096 
46,937 
16,488 
17,478 
17,975 
28,098 
31,450 
21,274 
26,110 
42,783 
53,733 
63,361 
94,137 
79,209 
107,212 
138,790 
220,260 
30,375 

1891 

52,097 

73,294 

84,420 

80,671 

80,988 

135.205 

105,143 

95,190 

111,083 

105,902 

125,951 

96,060 

112,671 

161,078 

221,622 

302,249 

257,924 

303,112 

81,932 
43,853 
48,794 
41,389 
36,820 
45,921 
67,457 
53,536 
62,241 
55,417 
80,251 
79,427 
74,776 
66,507 
82,772 
103,852 
138,063 
127,032 

isn 

1892 

187S 

18Q3 

]g74 

1804 

1875 

1895 

1876 

1806 

1877 

1897 

1879 

1888 

1879 

1899 

Wl^ 

IflOO 

18f>  . 

1901 

IIP^ 

1902 

lff> 

1903 

18M 

1904 

pm 

1905 

IfM        ,       , 

1906 

HffZ.- 

1907 

TfPt 

1908 

1889 

Total.. 

im 

4,046,229 

1,090,783 

•  Excess  of  emigration  over  immigration. 


THE  ARGENTINE   IMMIGRATION  LAW. 


The  immigration  and  colonization  law  of  the  Argentine  Re 
which  was  enacted  in  1876,  provides  for  the  encouragement 
migration  through  agents  in  Europe  and  America  and  makes 
provision  for  the  reception,  care,  and  maintenance  of  inmiigran 
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provides  for  a  central  bureau  of  immigration,  and  commissions  if 
immigration  at  the  capital  of  each  province,  at  certain  ports  of  ar- 
rival, and,  if  necessary,  at  any  other  place.  The  law  also  pro^^des 
for  the  establishment  of  employment  bureaus,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  llie  bureau  of  immi'rration  or  the  local  commissions,  ^hall 
Assist  immigrants  to  find  work  and  shall  act  as  their  advisore  in  other 
mattei-s. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   THE   LAW. 

The  following  statement  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
Argentine  immigration  law  is  taken  from  *'A  Sketch  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  as  a  Country  for  Immigration "  prepared  in  1904  by  the 
depailment  of  agriculture  of  the  Republic: 

Thr  wnnif/rntiou  risif  and  its  fthjcct, — Every  vessel  arriving  in  the  coimtiT 
carry  I  lie  inniii^ants.  who.  accoriUnjr  to  tho  law,  are  second  or  third  class  iiassw- 
Kers.  is  visited  and  carefully  inspi^<!te<l  by  a  ennnnlssion  composed  (»f  the  im- 
mljn"ant's  visitor,  the  sjuiitary  doctor,  and  an  otneial  from  the  ninritlme  pre* 
fef'tnre,  whIHi  verities  tlie  hy^rieiiic  and  wliolesome  conditions  of  the  vessel:  the 
acconiniodntlon  for  transi»r»rtation :    food  during;  the  voyage;    siiiijdy  of  medi- 
cines; if  a  doctor  and  aiK>the<*ary  are  on  lioard:  if  it  carries  or  not  an  exei'ssof 
passiMip'rs  in  relation  to  its  tonnage;    if  the  dimensions  of  the  main  and  lower 
dwrks  and  luTtiiin^  are  In  arcordanoe  with  rejinlatlons;  if  tliero  are  a  sutficiect 
number  of  ventilators,  lire  innnps.  and  kilrhen  utensils:    life  buoys  and  life- 
boats;   if  they  carry  jjorsons  sutTering  from  contajrious  disease:    if  passenser? 
have  come  on  board  in  i»orts  when*  any  epidemic  prevails:   if  it  carries  a iit 
inflanmiable  or  unhealthy  articles  amongst  the  cargo:    and,  finally,  it  nveKrt 
any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  passengers  as  to  bad  treatment.  to;:Pther 
witli  the  documents  that  the  captain  has  to  deliver  respecting  tho  knowlPtIp? 
of  till*  inmiigration  laws,  as  also  a  statement  of  Incidents  ocrnrring  d u ri.'i.:  th*' 
voya;:c,  all  of  which  is  enfctrced  for  the  benefit  of  the  InnnlgnnUs. 

liri-<:t)ivm. — The  immigrants  are  minutely  Intermg-ited  and  (•lassifi*»<l  In  pnl-T 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  th<Mr  ability  for  labor  and  the  intentions  they  h:i''V 
formed;   then  a  list  is  madi^  of  those  who  abandon  tlie  IxMietits  confemHl  liy  l:^*" 
their  doeunn^nts  being  stampe/l  *•  sim]>le  vaijero"   (ordinary  i^asseiiger)  :   «^^L<' 
passjtorts  an;  classified  and  st:impe<l  "  residento  antigno  "   (old  resident). 

The  jiassports  of  the  Innnigrants  who  take  advantage  (►f  the  law  bavin;:  boei 
stamiMMl  by  tht»  visiior.  tlicy  are  taken  in  liand  by  the  employees  of  tho  iir-rni- 
grant's  homo  named  t<»  reeeivc  them,  who  attend  to  them  and  direct  thcin  wlti 
to  do,  placing  tlienj  in  Irani  ears,  whleh  are  sent  down  in  antlcijiatlon.  i:i  wV'i 
tliey  are  transporhMl  from  iln'  pf.rt  to  the  home.  Th<»  baggage  Is  loachxl  "ii  t-'' 
trucks  by  ])orfers  from  the  honie. 

/'Vm'  /o*////;///.- -On  arrival  at  the  home  the  immigrants  are  given  entry  ami -if*" 
ncMed  on  fln»  rei:lst«'r<.  and  fnrtln  r  are  i)rovIdwi  with  a  board-and-lodginu' Ti'iJ'- 
valld  for  fiv(»  days,  which  term  may  be  increase<l  in  case  of  sickness.  The  ii.ri' 
grants  :»re  conveniently  Indired.  the  women  and  children  in  halls  sepanUiMl  fr'C' 
t.h(»se  oecnpied  by  the  men.  The  bagL'age  is  taken  by  the  home  portci-s  t"^ 
di'p^'J^il  store,  where  it  is  <'\anii?Msl  by  the  customs  olilcers  as  a  special  scrvii'-'- 

/•Vrf  linitvd. — The  ImniiL:r:inf^  are  rathtned  with  food  of  the  best  quali'.v,  tli' 
quantities  which  f(»rm  the  daily  ration  of  an  adult  being:  Meat,  ti<N)  'zriwf 
bread,  ."on  grams;  p«»laloes,  carrots,  or  cal)bage  (alternately),  ir>0  grams;  ri'^;- 
nia<-aroiii.  <<r  be.-ins  ciliernatcly ),  KX)  grams;  sugar,  2.^  grams;  and  cofTivJ'' 
grams.  The  children  are  supplliMl  with  milk.  The  meals,  prei^ared  in  P^"' 
st«vini  kilrheners.  are  s»»rv<Ml  by  waiters  in  a  h      ajflinlng  hall. 


Miflnnl  nssistanfc.—ln  the  infirmary  attacji     ■i^^^ome  the  sick  aronlw^.^ 

earernlly  .-lUnhbHl  to:  the  young  are  vac"^  "Iso  the  adults  wL"^ 

desire.      Then'  an-  "tudents,  men  'Tses,  and  a  dispt^nsirr 

with  an  anii)l(»  s'  ne  and  dis  "^^^ 

Thr  natinnal  TOon  as  ^rtiye  they  areQ»^ 

tlon»Ml  .MS  to  th.  *y  wl  ^^  ^^^^^JLiS 

labor  bureau  th  -W  "« to  the  rejtt^. 

itm.iy  havenM^  "^  SStoJ 

paid  and  «»lher  <  ^tDl 
for  the  i>uri)ose. 
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for  men  of  the  trade  of  the  immigrant  desiring  worlc,  the  bureau  itself  wi 
deavor  to  procure  it  for  him,  either  by  applying  at  the  factories,  companies 
works,  or,  in  default,  telegraphing  to  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  The  1 
grant  who  wishes  to  proceed  to  some  point  where  there  is  no  demand  for  m 
Ills  trade  is  duly  notified  of  the  fact  by  the  bureau.  No  pressure  is  appli 
the  immigrant  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  such  or  such  a  place,  but  due  n 
is  given  to  his  wishes. 

Free  transport  to  the  interior, — Immigrants  for  whom  situations  have 
procured  in  the  Interior  of  the  country  or  who  wish  to  join  their  famllle 
sent  off  by  the  expeditionary  officials,  whose  duty  It  is  to  have  their  bag 
properly  addressed,  loaded  up,  to  note  the  names  of  the  immigrants  on  th 
of  the  expedition,  to  provide  them  with  the  corresponding  tickets  for  the  Jou 
and  to  look  after  them  generally  until  they  are  conveniently  and  fully  insl 
on  the  train  or  river  steamer. 

Reception  in  the  provinces  or  places  of  destination. — The  immigrants 
proce^  to  the  provinces  or  national  territories  where  work  is  to  be  procure 
them  are  received  from  the  train  by  the  secretary  of  the  auxiliary  commii 
lodged  and  boarded  for  ten  days,  at  most,  until  they  are  provided  with  a 
or  leave  for  their  ultimate  destination.  In  case  they  have  been  sent  up 
forwarded  on  by  another  railway,  they  are  similarly  attended  to  by  tha 
ployee.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  federal  capital,  from  the  moment  the 
train  arrives  until  the  Instant  in  which  the  other  that  has  to  take  him  on  U 

Postal  and  telegraphic. — In  the  Immigrant's  home  there  is  an  office  fo 
dispatch  of  mails  and  telegrams  in  order  to  facilitate  delivery  of  corres; 
once,  and  also  with  the  object  that  the  general  comimlssary  and  the  nal 
labor  bureau  may  be  enabled  to  transmit  throughout  the  Republic  the  nece 
orders  and  instructions  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  service. 


PABT  T.     BSAZn.. 

Brazil  has  an  area  of  3^18,991  square  miles,  exceeding  that  of  ( 
Sinental  United  States,  excIusiTO  of  Alaska,  by  over  192,000  sax. 
niles.  In  1907  the  population  was  estimated  at  19,910,646,  or  a  li 
nore  than  six  persons  per  square  mile,  the  denmty  of  population  be 
ibout  one-fifth  that  of  the  United  States. 

SOnfiCES  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

As  early  as  1818  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  inunigratioii 
3razil  of  German  and  Swiss  peasants.  The  records  show  that  1, 
Iwiss  were  admitted  in  1820,  this  beiii^  the  only  immigration 
orded  for  that  year."  Brazilian  immigration  statistics  are 
oittedly  incomplete  and  faulty,  but  the  authority  referred  to  presf 
igiires  showing  that  from  1820  to  1907,  inclusive,  a  total  of  2,561, 
Dunigrants  arrived  in  that  country. 

The  sources  of  this  immigration  and  the  development  of  the  mc 
sent  according  to  nationalities  are  shown  by  the  loUowing  table : 

Table  11. — Immigration  to  BrazH,  ISSO  to  JB07,  by  natioitaUttf. 


*  PobUeatlm  iMMd  b^  tb*  mlnlitvr  of  ftgrlenltnie  (or  the  DnlTerMl  EipotltlOD  of  1 
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IMMIGRANTS  DEFINED. 

All  aliens  under  60  years  of  age  and  traveling  on  secpnd  or  t 
class  passage  are  deemed  immigrants  unless  they  are  criminals,  roj 
beggars,  vagabonds,  lunatics,  or  invalids,  are  plying  illicit  tn 
or  are  afflicted  with  any  contagious  disease.  The  disabilities  enui 
ated  bar  admission.  Persons  over  60  years  of  age  or  incapacit 
for  work  are  admitted  only  when  they  are  accompanied  by  t 
family  and  evidence  is  adduced  of  ability  to  provide  support. 

RIGHTS  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

Immigrants  settling  in  the  country  and  engaging  in  agriculi 
industry,  trade,  or  any  useful*  craft  or  profession,  are  guaranteed 
tire  liberty  of  action,  are  allowed  free  access  to  any  trade  or  o 
pursuit  not  inimical  to  public  safety,  health,  or  morals,  and 

rnted  complete  reUgious  liberty  andthe  general  civU  rights  enj. 
Brazilian  citizens  under  the  Constitution. 

NUCLEUS  COLONIES. 

Nucleus  colonies  consist  of  selected  divisions  of  territory  in  pn 
of  settlement  and  development*    They  may  be  established  by  ei 
public  or  private  initiation.    Locations  are  determined  by  the  ger 
jpesources  and  value.    Immigrants  with  families  who  intend  to 
chase  land  will  be  assisted  by  the  Government  in  paying  their 
sage  to  Brazil.    They  will  also  be  assisted  in  making  the  first  ins 
ment  on  the  land  and  in  purchasing  farming  implements  and  eq 
ment,  provided  that  they  present  on  arrival  a  certificate  of 
identity,  occupation,  character,  and  nationality,  signed  by  an  aut 
ized  Brazilian  representative  abroad. 

REPATRIATION. 

The  Government  will  repatriate  agricultural  immigrants  who  ] 
entered  Brazil  at  state  expense  within  two  years  prior  to  filing 

Suest  for  same  and  who  have  resided  continuously  with  the  hea 
be  family,  but  whose  absence  or  incapacity  induces  the  request. 
sons  eligible  are  widows  and  orphans  destitute  of  support,  wives 
minor  children  of  immigrants  who  are  afflicted  or  unable  to  pro 
support,  and  immigrants  incapacitated  by  incurable  disease,  accic 
or  lack  of  resources. 


".,.  # 
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APPENDIXES. 


— Schedule  Fobms  Used  bt  the  Immigration  Commission. 

. — United  States  Immigration  Laws  and  Regulations. 

— ^Treatt,  Laws,  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Admissk 
OP  Chinese  to  the  United  States. 

. — ^United  States  Naturalization  Laws  and  Regulations. 
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SCHEDULE  FORMS  USED  BY  THE  IMMIGRATION 

COMMISSION. 

1.  Family  Schedule. 

2.  Family  Schedule — Agricultural  Supplement. 

3.  Family  Schedule — Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supplement. 

4.  Block  Report  Schedule. 

5.  Individual  Schedule. 
S,  Employer's  Schedule. 

7.  Pay  Roll  Schedule  (1). 

8.  Pay  Roll  Schedule  (2). 

9.  Community  Schedule. 

10.  General  School  Schedule. 

11.  Special  School  Schedule. 

12.  Higher  Educational  Institutions  Schedule. 

13.  Teacher's  Schedule. 

14.  Immigrants  as  Charity  Seekers  Schedule. 

15.  Instructions  Concerning  Use  of  Schedules. 
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Appendix  A, 
SCHEDULE  FOBHS  USED  BT  TEE  IMMIQ&ATIOV  COMMISS] 

1.  FAMZLT  SCHSDULE. 

[Used  in  study  of  houBeholds  in  the  investigations  concerning  immimnts  in  n 
fsLCtuiiDs  and  mining,  and  Japanese  and  other  immisrant  races  in  me  Pacific  < 
and  RocKy  Mountain  States,  and  with  some  modification  in  the  inveetisa 
concerning  recent  immigrants  in  agriculture  and  immigrants  in  cities.  F( 
structions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  688-705.] 

L  C.  43. 

8ped(UAg€ 

......  Agr.  Sap. 


OroupSup. 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE— H. 

1.  Nameofhead? 2.  State? 

3.  City? 4.  Stzeet  and  No.? 

5.  House? • 

F.  R.     2R.     Ooloiiy.     Det.     Semi-Det.     InUook.    Kind.    No.apt8.     No.  ft 

6.  Type? 7.  Apartment? 

O.  L.  N.L.  Floor.  Front.  Rei 


8.  Repair  of  apt.? 9.  Light? 10.  Heat? 

O.  F.  B.  V. 

11.  Watersupply? 12.  Toilet? 

Kind.         Sep.         No.  ftuns.  Kind.         Sep.         No. 


13.  Bath? 14.  Careofapt.? 15.  Rentpermo.?$. 

Sep.    No.  fiuns.  O.  F.  B.  V. 

X6.  Total  No.  rooms? 17.  Total  No.  sleeping  rooms?. . . 

1£.  No.  rooms  occupied  by  lodgers? 


Sep.                           With  ikmlly. 
W.  Living-room  arrangements? 


^*  Dining  and  kitchen  arrangements?. 


^-  Domestic  economy?. 


N 


OTE8. 


r- 


^^ 
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RxuiTiNa  SoLiLY  TQ  Fajuzlt: 

22.  Married— Where? a.  YetttfT. 

> 

23.  Children  no<  at  home— Number? 


24. 


2S. 


M.  Wham. 


^ 


i«r; 


Trs  Familt  at  Hox ■  (mduding  boardefs,  lodgefB,  xelativea,  and  odien): 


90.  Name. 

31.  Iii- 

fonn- 

ant. 

82.Rdatliiii 
to  bead. 

8S. 

Bex. 

M.  Aga. 

orD. 

M.]MdmMr^ 

Head 

• 

•-•••••• 

«••**** 

••••••• 

,,...•*• 

.••• 

I. ..•.•.. 

,„...»^, 

— 

1 

1 

• 

• 

Notes. 


Schedule  Forms  Used. 


FAKZLT  SOHIDVZX-GonUnued. 


N  umber  of  children. 

Birthplace. 

In  United  SUtes. 

Abroad. 

» 
41.  Country. 

42.  State,  province,  or  city. 

43. 

37. 

14  and 

over. 

38. 

Under 

14. 

39. 

Hand 

over. 

40. 

Under 

14. 

ft. 

c 

4. 

#. 

/. 

f. 

ft. 

1. 

i. 

• 

Native-born,  birthidaoe  of- 

46. 
Yean 
sinoe 
first  ar- 
rival in 
*  U.S. 

Length  of  residence— 

44.  Father. 

45.  Mother. 

47.  In  city 

or 

acTlcultiiral 

looaUiy. 

48.  Elae- 

whefetn 

U.S. 

40.  In 

neirhbor- 

hood. 

80. 
apart! 

A. 

Yn. 

Mont, 

Yn, 

MonM. 

Yn. 

Mont, 

Yn, 

ft. 

c. 

^. 

«. 

x 

mf. 

• 

^* 

VMtitlimd. 

iHBMtal 

U.S. 

KJ 

^    1 

# 

Nnm- 

O.   paqAMoftMhvUt 

t     ■■ 

OKlnHhIp 

fL 

Baad 

ML     1 

«, 

1 

— fc^H 

■ 

KallTeIttigai«».  * 

Selwolliiff  in  Unttod  Strtee. 

1 

S8. 
-  Spoken. 

n. 

Read. 

eo.    . 

Wiltteo. 

61. 

Kind(Pob.,Pi 
Coc.X 

Meiitlie  iMt  hImoI 
ymr. 

64. 

Total 
■ohool 
yean. 

1 

ffi. 

Day. 

68. 
Night. 

• 

..»•  ^H 

...•••••.'  ^B 

......»»M*  ^M 

***'B 

......••^H 

I 

• 

''B 

1 

**^l 

■ 

••••••••••   •* 

"  .J 

^^^^— ^^^H    • 

Notes. 
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TijaLr  tOSID17IA--CMiUimBd. 


lADguage  qjwken. 

66.  In  home. 

67.  At  work. 

68.  Ataohool. 

69.  Chun 

ft. 

c 

..^.............. ......... 

i. 

• 

g. 

• 

4 

• 

i. 

1. 

i- 

• 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  taken. 

■ 

70.  NaiiM. 

71.  Langoage. 

72.  Place  of  pabU 

a. 

ftu 

• 

• 

C  ' 

4. 

t. 

/, 

1. 

« 

f. 

i. 

NOTSS. 


L 
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Present  oeeopatloQ. 

73.  Work  done. 

74.  Industry. 

76.  No. 

76.  Nftine    of   trnplajm,  m 

\ 

^« 

• 

77.  Occupation  in  apt.?. 


Kind. 


Regular.       What  persons  engaged.       !»>»•"»"£«      per 


Notes 


•Dcneauie  ronns  usea. 


YAXZLT  BOHJCDTTLX-Coatiiiaed. 


Present  occupation. 

Past  year. 

Earnings.* 

• 

80. 
Hours 

week. 

81. 

Mons. 

work- 
ed. 

82.  Cause  of  lost  time 
or  low  earnings. 

83. 
Approx. 
earn- 
ings. 

Contributed 
fun> 

78.  Rate. 

79. 
Per- 

84.  Amt. 

P. 

•. 

DoUan, 

Centi. 

1 

1 

b. 

e. 

d. 

e. 

• 

/. 

..  .  ..... 

,. 

1 

........•■ 

h. 

1 

i. 

1 
.  . . 

i. 

1 

1 

*  Note  if  board,  lodging,  etc.,  is  furnished  in  addition  to  wage. 

Notes ;^;C ..... .( .kS . .  >c.  ( .( ...L  u.i.u  di'j / .  .v.  ^.:k  }.\  /:(. 

L.L^:i.^,f,i^(,l.iLL  Uy. ....  6{.  -J  ,^ Ccl^^A  / . . .  (^.Ax .  Vj 


•  •  •  • 


tsou 
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FAKZLT  SOKBDULX-OontiituBd. 


Past  year. 

Other  Income. 

89. 

Total 
income. 

Money  sent  abroad. 

87.  Amt. 

88.  Source. 

90.  Amt. 

• 

91.  Purpose. 

1 

S 

»               ! 

• 

•■*■■■■'■* 

'* .-•• 

Transportation. 

Approximate  value  ofprop- 
erty  owned  in  U.  ».♦ 

97.  Money  00 

92.  Kind. 

93.  Cost  per 
day. 

94.  Minutes 
per  day. 

95.  Gross 
value. 

96.  Encum- 
brances. 

Landlos. 

a. 

Cents. 

« 

1 

$ 

S 

6. 

c. 

d 

g 

1 

f 

i 

i- 

• 



"^ 

Not  including  furniture,  clothing,  etc. 


Notes. 


;^chectuJe  fonns  Used. 


VAXZLT  BOKSDUZX-^Ooilttiitiad. 


A.ffl  1  iations  with  orgaiiicatioii»— Name. 

98.  Foreign. 

09.  American  fraternal. 

100.  Trade  unioi 

1 

OooapAtion  abroad. 

First  occupation  in  United  SUtes. 

101.  Occupation  or  trade. 

102.  For 
money  wage. 

103.  Work  done. 

104.  Whore. 

A, 

h. 

c 

f. 

C 

/ 

#. 

• 

<. 

^. 

• 

,     ^OTES. 
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Reasons  for— 

RMNntM  tnr  nmnfn|r  t^— 

106.  Leaving  home 
country. 

107.  Coming  to  U.  8. 

108.  City  or  agricul- 
tural locality. 

109.  NdghbortMol 

A. 

. 

Notes. 


110.  Remarks. 


Schedule  Forms  Uaed.  6< 

S.  FAMILT  MUiyUJJt--AniOULTUJULL  •UTPUXBHT. 

Bed  in  study  of  households  in  the  investigation  concerning  recent  immigrants 
agriculture.    For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  706-70 


'•t  M'  Special  Agent. 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

1.  Name  of  head? 

2.  State? 113.  P.O.address? 

I.  Date  of  settling  in  present  locality: 

a.  Head? 6.  Family? 

S.  Condition  before  coming  to  present  locality: 

a.  Location? 

6.  Occupation? 

c.  Money  and  value  of  property  brought?    $ 

S.  Condition  in  present  locality  before  first  lease  or  purchase:       / 

a.  Occupation? 

6.  Earnings? 

1.  First  lease  in  present  locality: 

a.  Date? 6.  Acres? 

c.  Rent?... 

d.  Condition  of  land? 


\,  First  purchase  in  present  locality: 

a.  Date? 6.  Acres?. 

e.  Price?    I 

d.  Terms? 


e.  Condition  of  land?. 


NOTXS.., 
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The  linmigiati(»  Commiatiai. 


Reasons  for— 

Reasons  for  ooming  to— 

106.  Leaving  home 
country. 

107.  Coming  to  U.  S. 

108.  City  or  aKrleul- 
tunllocality. 

109.  Ndghborbool 

A. 

................  . 

Notes. 


110.  Remarks. 


J 


Schedule  Forms  Used. 


•M 


S.  VAMILT  WMXmJLX— AflSIOIILTUJIAL  MUVFLMMXHTm 

[Uaed  in  study  of  houaeholdfl  in  the  investigation  concerning  recent  inuni( 
ftgriculture.    For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  "t 


LC..44.  Special 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

111.  Name  of  head? 

112.  State? 113.  P.O.address? 

.14.  Date  of  settling  in  present  locality: 

a.  Head? 6.  Family? 

15.  Condition  before  coming  to  present  locality: 

a.  Location? i 

b.  Occupation? 

e.  Money  and  value  of  property  brought?    S 

^  116.  Condition  in  present  locality  before  first  lease  or  purchase:       , 

a.  Occupation? 

J  6.  Earnings? 

J  117.  First  lease  in  present  locality: 

I  a.  Date? 6.  Acres? 

\  c.  Rent?... 

\  d.  Condition  of  land? 

I 


I 


118.  First  purchase  in  present  locality: 

a.  Date? 6.  Acres?. 

c.  Price?    I 

d.  Terms? 


e.  Condition  of  land?. 


NOTBS. 


:«••••»•) 


664  Hie  Immigraticxi  Commusion. 


119.  Yeara»  after  first  lease  or  purchase,  before  living  could  be  made  from  land?, 
a.  How  was  living  provided? 


120.  Land  bought  since  first  purchase  in  present  locality: 
a.  Date? 6.  Acres?. 

c.  Price? 

d.  Terms? : 


e.  Condition  of  land? 


/.  Value  compared  with  land  first  purchased?. 


121.  Present  condition  of  land  owned  and  improvements?. 


122.  Land  now  owned :  a.  Acres? 

b.  Approximate  value  of  land  and  improvements?    $. 

c.  Amount  paid  on  land?    $ 

</.  Remaining  indebtcdneflfl  on  land?    $ 

e.  Approximate  value  of  equity?    I 


Notes. 


;^)ch6dii]e  tonas  UtexL  i  C 


t3.  If  the  land  now  eoeupied  is  rented  in  whole  or  in  part: 

a.  Number  of  acres  rented? 

6.  Rent? 


c.  Condition  of  rented  land?. 


4.  Method  of  securing  supplies,  advances,  etc.: 
a.  Upon  first  leasing  or  purchasing 


■«». . .  • 


6.  At  present  time? ^^*.  - . .  ^X.,'.*. .  .^ . 


* 

c.  Value  of  advances,  and  supplies  received  on  credit,  the  past  year  (190 

d.  Amount  paid  <m  past  year's  advances  and  .supplies?    $. ., *. .  /r^ 

e.  Balance  due  on  past  year's  advances  and  supplies?    $... 

/.  Balance  due  on  previous  years'  advances  and  supplies?    | 

g.  Remarks  as  to  supplies,  etc 


Notes 


82401*— VOL  2—11 43 
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The  Immigratioii 


* ;  M I M 1 1 


125.  AaeB  cultivated— In  190    ? a.  In  190    7. 

(General  crope — Kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  each  produced: 


190    .                -^  • 

IM    . 

1        19ft.  Kind. 

127.  QoanUty. 

128.  Value. 

U9.  Kind 

lao.  Quantity. 

131.  Vatan 

I 

• 

- 

•  •••••>••  •••••• 

Total  Tftlue 

Total  value . 

132.  Approximate  value  of  dairy  products  sold: 

a.  Inl90    ?| 6.  Inl90    ?$.... 

133.  Approximate  value  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  sold: 

a.  In  190    ?$ 6.  In  190    ?  |.... 

134.  General  description  of  garden  and  fruit: 


Kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  garden  products  and  fruit  sold: 


190    . 

190    . 

135.  Kind. 

136.  Quantity. 

137.  Value. 

138.  Kind. 

180.  Quantity. 

14a  Viloa 

9 

t 

; 

1           Total  value . .    •         

Total  value . 

^ 

Notes. 


Schedule  Fonnt  UiecL 


1.  Value  of  live  stock  aold: 


a.  Inl90    ?    I b.    InlOO    ?  ^. 


2.  Enumerate  amount  and  value  of  live  stock  on  hand: 


General  financial  statement: 


Value  of  land  owned  and  Improvements  (123b). 


44.  Live  stook  (143). 


4S.  Fnmitiire,  etc. 


46w  Tooto  and  implements. 


47.  Crops  on  hand. 


48.  Otber  property  (nature). 


9.  Indebtedness  on  land  owned  and  improvements  (123tf). 


Bu  Indebtedness  for  supplies  and  advances  past  year  (134e). 


B«  Indebtadness  for  supplies  and  advances  previous  years  (iaV)< 


Other  indebtedness  (nature). 


Notes 


USS.  Remarks 
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1  be  UDHIBDSllOO  vXMDDUHBOD* 


9.  FAMILY 


HI    -Hill 


[Used  in  study  ai  houssbolds  in  the  invwrtiptinws  concenun^  immignntB  in  nm 
^cturinsmnd  mining,  Japanese  and  other  immi^imnt  imces  in  the  IVcific  CoMtaad 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  immigiants  in  cities.  For  iBstmctioiis  amceniag 
the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  708  and  700.] 


I.  c,  4S. 
VO.I.S. 


Special  A^^nL 


BOARDING  AND  ROOMING  GROUP  SUPPLEMENT. 

154.  Name  of  head? 155.  Sute?. 

156.  City? 157.  Street  and  No.? 

158.  Number  of  kmOiee  in  group? 

Members  of  group: 


1S0.  Race. 


1«0. 

Total 

number. 


ICales. 


161. 


I       182. 


163. 


*i!?*     UnderH.     TotaL 


104. 
Hand 


165.  m. 

Under  14.    Total. 


•        m  * 

1                       1                       1                        ♦ 

Males,  21  years  and  over. 

Females,  21  years  and  orer. 

1 

173. 

174. 
Number 
in  United 

States 
lemthan 
one  year. 

175. 
Number 
speaking 
&igUsh. 

1 

176. 

167. 
Married. 

1 

168. 
Single. 

160. 
Total. 

170. 
Married. 

171. 
Single. 

172. 
Total. 

Number 

foreign 

bom. 

Numbff 
faUTDat* 
uiauied. 

a. 

1 

b.    

1 

c. 

.  •  •  • 

i                          

! 

d. 

■ 



i 
1 

•*rrr" 

••■••••■* 

yfEfl 


«..*•«••*! 
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The  Immigratioii  CJofomisskm. 


FAMILY  BOHXDULS—BOABDZVO  AVD  aOOMnrO  OSOVV 


Newspapers  and  pf  riodicals  taken. 

» 

181.  Name. 

182.  Language. 

183.  Place  of  potiBitia. 

_ 

184.  Camp  or  other  special  schools  available?. 


185.  Description  of  housing?. 


186.  Description  of  furnishings?. 


187.  Remarks: 


I 


Schedule  Fbnns  Uaed. 


4.  BLOCK  BBPOBir  MKlDUXiB, 

^fUeed  in  study  of  households  in  the  investigation  concerning  immigrants  i 

For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  709 1 


IN- 


C.7&. 


BLOCK   REPORT. 


Special 


y\.  City? 2.  District?. 


-\ 


IS.  Block  canvassed:  a.  Name  of  street? 

I 

f  6.  Side  of  street  ? c.  From  No to  No. 

d.  From street  to 


f . 


■f 


[■■-- 


c.  Date  of  completing  block  7. 


A,   X                  = 

!t 

5. 
F.,  R., 
or2R. 

6. 

No. 
stories. 

7. 

No. 

Sched- 

tiles. 

No.  apartments. 

10. 
Repair. 

-  Fire  escapes. 

4. 
'   Boose 
No. 

8. 
Ooea- 
pled. 

9. 
Vacant. 

11. 

Nam- 

her. 

18. 
Ade- 
quate. 

13. 
Usable 

I 

t  ,. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

» 

- 

• 

- 

A 

• 

NOTBS 


in 


Tlie'l 


Number  of  bmiliee  cuivawed  of  ekch  nee: 


S1.RK*. 

a. 

»■«->■           a 

Total 

Not.. 

Schedule  Fonns  UtecL 


Number  of  families  canvaned  of  each  race  in  each  house: 


ss. 

Home  No. 

26.  Race. 

sr.Naof 
achedules. 

35. 
Hoiue  No. 

26.  Race. 

• 

•••••••••• 

• , 

« 

NOTBS. 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


6.  1NDIVIDI7AL  SCHSDVUB. 

[Used  in  study  of  employees  in  the  investigations  concerning  imnuffrants  in  m 
factnrine  and  mining,  and  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  3ie  Pacific  Gh 
and  RocKy  Mountain  States.  For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedd 
see  pp.  711-713.] 


I.  c,  79. 

The  Unfted  States  Immioration  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Check  ob  m 
No 


1.  What  is  your  name? 

2.  Where  do  you  live  (street  and  number)? 

3.  Mark  the  race  to  which  you  belong  with  a  cross  (thus  X): 


American,  white. 

American,  negro. 

Bohemian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

English. 

Finnish. 

French-Canadian . 

German. 


..Greek. 

..Hebrew. 

. .  Irish. 

..Italian  ^northV 

..Italian  (south). 

..Lithuanian. 

. .  Magyar. 

..Montenegrin. 

..Moravian. 

..Norwegian. 

..Polish. 


. .  Portuguese. 

..Roumanian. 

..Russian. 

. .  Ruthenian. 

..Scotch. 

..Servian. 

..Slovak. 

..Slovenian. 

..Swedish. 

..Syrian. 


If  of  any  other  race,  write  name  of  race  here? 

4.  Occupation  (what  work, do  you  do)? 

5.  What  do  you  earn  per  day? 6.  What  do  you  earn  per  week?. 

7.  What  work  did  you  do  before  coming  to  the  United  States? 


[Please  answer  questions  on  both  sides  of  this  slip.] 


[Reverse.] 

8.  Sex  (male  or  female)? 9.  Age? 10.  In«W 

country  were  you  born? r[ 

11.  If  you  were   bom  in   the   United   States,   in  what  country  was  your  fr"* 

born? r: 

12.  If  you  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  in  what  country  was  your  iDot» 

bom? 

13.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  United  States? 

14.  Have  you  rirst  naturalization  papers? 15.  Have  you 

naturalization  papers? 

16.  Are  you  single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced? 

17.  If  you  are  married,  is  your  wife  or  husband  in  the  United  States? 

18.  How  many  living  children  have  you? 19.  How  many  w P* 

children  are  in  the  United  States? 

20.  Can  you  speak  English? 21.  Can  you  read  English?.. 

22.  Can  you  write  English? ^ 

23.  Can  you  read  your  native  language? 24.  Can  you  write )^ 

native  language? 

25.  How  many  times  have  you  been  back  to  your  native  land? 

26.  How  many  years  have  you  worked  for  this  company? 

27.  What  work  did  you  first  do  for  this  company? 

Name  of  establishment? 

Industry? City  or  town? 

Department? State? 

[Please  answer  quesUons  on  both  sides  of  this  slip.] 


Schedule  Fonitt  Used. 


8.  SllPIiOTXR'8  SCUXDU^. 

jy  of  employees  in  the  investigation  concerning  immignints  in  mEinu- 
ind  mining,  and  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  the  Pacific 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  For  instructions  concerning  the  ude  of  the 
ee  pp.  711  and  713-717.) 


EMPLOYER'S  SCHEDULE— J. 

stabliahment?  2.  State?. 

,  number? i.  City?   . 

position  of  person  who  furnished  infonnatioD? 

ns,  races,  wages: 


i.  f^iiaiC3rofwagepft3nm«iitit 


.^>-*i  '■  8 


*  >  «,. 


;^-    »  . 


a.  Tcniis  on  wMdi  conpiiiy  fiinildie»— Boaid,  lodgfaag,  hooaen? 

,•"■     Ji     ,■    *  ^  ,-.  ."n      ••»■■-■      •         '  i  -  t  ^ 

...  -J    «<      -^     --f    .«  '     .    '      -.  •  -  ,  -I         I     ■ 

OobI  to  employees? 

...   .  Extent  of  MTHsioet- 1'.^^-..-- *-''  -.'■.-   -?, -v-.i  t..  i-r*.,;^. 

/I  fliidtinr  condltioiiB? 
.  ^  flpedel  Hebili^  to  eccideat  or  diitiiBf 

Accmibility  of  oflMr  stotesf 

,, ,   *.  .  • .    ••  ■■..... 

i  Neteie  end  esteiutotmlfMe  work  by  employer? 

9.  Relative  to  seeming  immigfeatB: 

a.  Were  immigrants  secured  from — Native  land,  vicinity,  other  sectioiiB  of  1 
6.  Were  bmilies  with  them? 

c.  Method  of  securing  immigrants  (state  particulars)? 

d.  Discrimination  for  or  against  immigrants  in — Employment,  wages,  boo 

10.  Effect  of  employment  of  immigrants  upon  economic  position  of  former  eajk, 

a.  Brief  history  of  employment  of  immigrants,  by  races? 

5.  Reasons  for  change  in  races? 

c.  Friction  between  old  employees  and  immigrants? 

d.  Effect  of  competition  of  immigrants  upon  efficiency  of  old  employeeiT 

e.  What  displaced  employees  have  done? 
/.  Attendant  changes  in  wages? 

g.  Attendant  changes  in  houre? 

h.  Attendant  changes  in  employment  of  women? 

t.  Attendant  changes  in  emplo3rment  of  children? 

11.  Effect  of  employment  of  immigrants  upon  industrial  organization  and  method 

a.  Have  immigrants  aided  in  development  of  new  industries? 

b.  Effect  on  method  of  work? 

e.  Effect  on  industrial  organization? 
d.  Effect  on  jiae  of  machinery?. 


Sdiedule  Forms  Used. 


.  RelationB  between  the  different  mces  employed: 
a.  Are  the  different'races  segregated — At  work? 
h.  In  boarding  places? 

c.  In  sleeping  places? 

d.  In  housing? 

e.  Do  immigrant  races  associate  freely  with  each  other? 
/.  With  natives? 

;.  Progress  of  immigrants: 

a.  Are  immigrants  working  upward  in  the  scale  of  occupations? 

b.  Are  they  becoming  foremen? 

c.  Are  they  progressing  in  knowledge  of  English? 

d.  In  school  attendance? 

e.  In  civic  interest,  etc.? 

L  Employment  of  women  and  children  (specify  by  races  and  indicate  employm 
secured) : 

(Employer's  experience  as  to  tendency  of  each  race  toward  securing  emplaym 
for  women  and  children.) 

>.  Relative  efficiency  of  immigrants  and  natives  (specify  by  races  and  occupatioi 
a.  Industriousness? 
h.  Attentiveness? 
e.  Adaptability? 

d.  TracUbility? 

e.  Supervision? 
/.  Sobriety? 

g.  ProgressivenesB? 

h.  Use  of  English,  as  affecting  efficiency? 

•  0 

i.  Order  of  preference  among  races  employed  (specify  by  occupations): 
'.  Employer's  opinion  of  the  second  generation  (specify  by  races): 

».  Nationality  and  race  of — 

a.  Employer? 

b.  Persons  furnishing  information? 

1.  Name? 

2.  Position? 

3.  Country  of  birth? 

4.  Race? 

5.  Years  in  United  States? 


<n 


Numbet  of  tunilies  ctuivawed  of  e«ch  race: 


a-fiau. 

ft. 

33.  Rm. 

s 

ToUl 

i 

Schedule  Fonns  Used. 


BLOOXaSMHlT 

Number  of  families  canvaned  of  each  race  in  each  houae: 


2S. 
House  No. 

26.  Race. 

sr.Kaof 
schedules. 

35. 
House  No. 

26.  Race. 

* 

.,.# , 

• 

NOTSS. 


680  The  Immigration 


0.  OOXXUNITT  8CKSDULX. 


[Used  in  the  investigations  concerning  immimnts  in  maaulftcturiiig  and  miiiiK 
Japanese  and  otner  immigrant  races  in  the  Pfeciftc  GoAst  and  Rocky  Mcwntui 
States,  and  recent  immigrants  in  agriculture.] 


I.  C.  68. 

jratlon  Ci 

WasEington,  D.  C. 


The  Immigration  Cmmnlssioii, 


COMMUNITY  SCHEDULE— MM. 


1.  Locality? 

2.  State? 

3.  Population  in  1900:  a.  Native?    6.  Foreign? 

4.  Estimated  population  now:  a.  Native?    o.  Foreigp? 

6.  Descriptive:  a.  Description  of  locality?  6.  Climatic  conditions?  e.  Soil?  d.  1^ 
ket?  e.  Transportation  ^ilities?  /.  Inducements?  g.  Obstecles?  k.  Lml 
prejudice? 

6.  Brief  history  of  immigration,  by  races: 

a.  Length  of  time  coming r 

b.  General  causes  for  coming? 

c.  Occupations  and  trades  entered? 

d.  Progress? 

e.  General  effect  of  immigration  upon  community?) 

7.  General  industries: 

a.  £mplo}rment  available? 
6.  Industrial  history? 

c.  Effect  of  immifi^nts  upon  local  industries? 

d.  Industries  estaolished  or  promoted  by  immigimnts-^ 

e.  Because  of  opportunity  to  employ  immigranto? 

/.  Because  of  peculiar  training  or  skill  of  immigrants?  ' 

a.  Because  of  aemand  by  immigrant  consumers? 

n.  Immigrants  becoming  employers? 

i.  Races  employed  by  immigrant  employers? 

8.  Buainees: 

a.  Existing  opportunities? 

6.  Immigrants  and  their  children  in  business,  by  races  (nature  of  buaineas, 
extent,  progress,  races  employed)? 

c.  Methods  compared  with  natives  in  same  business? 

d.  Association  with  business  men  of  other  races? 

e.  General  standing  in  community? 

9.  The  professions: 

a.  Immigrants  and  their  children  in  the  professions,  by  races? 

h.  Training  and  progress? 

c.  Standing  in  community,  professional  and  otherwise? 

10.  Street  trades,  by  races: 

a.  Immigrants  and  their  children  in  street  trades? 

b.  Previous  occupation? 

c.  Length  of  stay? 

d.  Advancement,  if  any? 

11.  Citizenship,  by  races: 

a.  Tendency  toward  naturalization? 
6.  Interest  in  civic  affairs? 

c.  Influences  controlling  various  races? 

d.  Standing  on  questions  of  good  government? 

e.  Standing  as  citizens,  from  viewpoint  of  various  classes? 

12.  Fraternal  and  other  organizations,  by  races: 

a.  Character,  purpose,  and  effect  of  societies  peculiar  to  various  raca? 
6.  Membership  and  interest  in  such  societies? 

c.  Membership  and  interest  of  immigrants  and  their  children  in  America 

fraternal  organizations? 

d.  Attitude  of  the  various  races  toward  trade  unions? 

e.  Attitude  of  trade  unions  toward  immigrants? 

13.  Housing  and  segr^ation,  by  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  congregate  in  certain  localities? 

b.  Reasons  lor  such  congregating? 


Schedule  Fomis  Used.  6i 

COKXUNITY  SCHEDULB— Concluded. 

Housing  and  segre^tion,  by  races — Continued*. 

c.  General  condition  of  nouses,  etc.,  in  immigrant  localities  compared  wi 

localities  occupied  by  natives  in  same  grade  of  employment? 

d.  Effect  of  length  of  residence  on  housing,  etc.? 

€.  Do  children  oi  immigrants  continue  in  same  localities? 

/.  Obedience  to  municipal  regulations  relative  to  housing? 

g.  Immigrant  boarding  houses  compared  with  native  boarding  houses  occupi< 

by  same  grade  of  employees?  * 

h.  Usual  price  of  board  in  immigrant  houses? 
i.  In  native  houses? 
Schools: 

a.  Facilities? 

b.  Attendance  and  proeress  of  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  races — 

Primary,  grammar,  high,  schools  other  than  public  night  schools? 

c.  Relationship  between  children  of  various  races  r 

d.  Immigrants  and  their  children  as  teachers? 
Churches: 

a.  Facilities?. 

b.  Special  work  done  among  immigrants? 

c.  Attendance  of  immigrants  and  tneir  children,  bv  races? 

d.  Relationship  between  immigrants  and  their  children  and  natives? 
€.  Other  oiganizations  for  religious  work? 

Libraries,  reading  rooms,  etc.: 

a.  Facilities? 

b.  Efforts  in  behalf  of  immigrants? 

c.  Interest  shown  by  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  races? 

d.  Character  of  reading  demanded  by  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  race 
Americanization,  by  races: 

a.  Extent? 

b.  Causes  favoring? 

c.  Causes  opposing? 
Investments,  Dy  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  save? 

6.  Tendencv  to  purchase  homes? 

c.  Nature  of  investments? 

d.  Amount  of  monev  sent  abroad? 
€.  Purpose  for  which  sent? 

Charity,  by  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  accept  charity? 

b.  Tendency  to  maintain  their  own  charity  oiganizations  or  to  otherwise 

those  of  same  race? 
Medical,  by  races: 

a.  Diseases  of  immigrants  and  effect  on  public  health? 

6.  Obedience  to  municipal  health  r^ulations? 
Criminality,  by  races: 

a.  Nature  and  extent  of  crimes? 

b.  Crimes  peculiar  to  races? 

c.  Tendency  of  races  to  protect  criminals  of  same  race? 

d.  Criminality  of  children  of  immigrants? 
€.  Criminal  societies? 

Probable  future  immigration? 

Names,  addressee,  etc.,  of  persons  interviewed: 

a.  Name? 

6.  Address? 

c.  Trade  or  occupation? 
,  Miscellaneous? 
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ZMPLOTSm'B  BOHBDHIAr-Coodiided. 

12.  Relations  between  the  different  laces  employed: 

a.  Are  the  different'races  segregated — ^At  work? 
h.  In  boarding  places? 
«        c.  In  sleeping  places? 

d.  In  housing? 

e.  Do  immigrant  races  associate  freely  with  each  other? 
/  With  natives? 

13.  Progress  of  immigrants: 

a.  Are  immigrants  working  upward  in  the  scale  of  occupations? 

b.  Are  they  becoming  foremen? 

c.  Are  they  progressing  in  knowledge  of  English? 

d.  In  school  attendance? 

e.  In  civic  interest,  etc.? 

14.  Employment  of  women  and  children  (specify  by  races  and  indicate  emp 

secured): 

(Employer's  experience  as  to  tendency  of  each  race  toward  securing  emp 
for  women  and  children.) 

15.  Relative  efficiency  of  immigrants  and  natives  (specify  by  races  and  occu] 

a.  Industriousness? 
h.  Attentiveness? 

c.  Adaptability? 

d.  Tractobility? 
€.  Supervision? 
/.  Sobriety? 

g.  ProgressivenesB? 

h.  Use  of  English,  as  affecting  efficiency? 

16.  Order  of  preference  among  races  employed  (specify  by  occupations): 

17.  Employer's  opinion  of  the  second  generation  (specify  by  races): 

tS.  Nationality  and  race  of — 

a.  Employer? 

b.  Persons  furnishing  information? 

1.  Name? 

2.  Position? 

3.  Country  of  birth? 

4.  Race? 

5.  Years  in  United  States? 


APPENDIX  A. 


SCHEDULE  FORMS  USED  BY  THE  IMMIGRATION 

COMMISSION. 

1.  Family  Schedule. 

2.  Family  Schedule — ^Agrictdtund  Supplement. 

3.  Family  Schedule — Boarding  and  Roonung  Group  Supplement. 

4.  Block  Report  Schedule. 

5.  Individual  Schedule. 
i6.  Employer's  Schedule. 

7.  Pay  Roll  Schedule  (1). 

8.  Pay  Roll  Schedule  (2). 

9.  Community  Schedule. 

10.  General  School  Schedule. 

11.  Special  School  Schedule. 

12.  EUgher  Educational  Institutions  Schedule. 

13.  Teacher's  Schedule. 

14.  Immigrants  as  Charity  Seekers  Schedule. 

15.  Instructions  Concerning  Use  of  Schedules. 
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COMHTTNITT  SCHEDULE— Concluded. 

ousing  and  segregation,  by  races — Continued*. 

c.  General  condition  of  houses,  etc.,  in  immigrant  localities  compared  wi 

localities  occupied  by  natives  in  same  graae  of  employment? 

d.  Effect  of  lengUi  of  residence  on  housing,  etc.? 

e.  Do  children  of  immigrantfl  continue  in  same  localities? 
/.  Obedience  to  municipal  regulations  relative  to  housing? 

g.  Immigrant  boarding  houses  compared  with  native  boarding  houses  occupii 

by  same  grade  of  employees?  ' 

h.  Usual  price  of  board  in  immigrant  houses? 
i.  In  native  houses? 
Schools: 

a.  Facilities? 

b.  Attendance  and  proeress  of  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  races — 

Primary,  grammar,  hieh,  schools  other  than  public  night  schools? 

c.  Relationship  between  children  of  various  races  f 

d.  Immigrants  and  their  children  as  teachers? 
Churches: 

a.  Facilities?. 

b.  Special  work  done  among  immigrants? 

c.  Attendance  of  immigrants  and  tneir  children,  bv  races? 

d.  Relationship  between  immigrants  and  their  children  and  natives? 

e.  Other  organizations  for  religious  work? 
Libraries,  resuling  rooms,  etc.: 

a.  Facilities? 

b.  Efforts  in  behalf  of  immigrants? 

c.  Interest  shown  by  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  races? 

d.  Character  of  reading  demanded  by  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  race 
Americanization,  by  races: 

a.  Extent? 

b.  Causes  favoring? 

c.  Causes  opposing? 
Investments,  oy  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  save? 

b.  Tendency  to  purchase  homes? 

c.  Nature  of  investments? 

d.  Amount  of  money  sent  abroad? 

e.  Purpose  for  which  sent? 
Charity,  Dy  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  accept  charity? 

b.  Tendency  to  maintain  their  own  charity  organizations  or  to  otherwise  assi 

those  of  same  race? 
Medical,  by  races: 

a.  Diseases  of  immigrants  and  effect  on  public  health? 

b.  Obedience  to  municipal  health  regulations? 
Criminality,  by  races: 

a.  Nature  and  extent  of  crimes?  , 

b.  Crimes  peculiar  to  races? 

c.  Tendency  of  races  to  protect  criminals  of  same  race? 

d.  Criminality  of  children  of  immigrants? 

e.  Criminal  societies? 
Probable  future  immigration? 

Names,  addresses,  etc.,  of  persons  interviewed: 
a.  Name? 
6.  Address? 

c.  Trade  or  occupation? 
.  Miocellaneous? 
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FAMILY  SCHSDUUK-OontlDoed. 
Relating  Solely  to  Family: 
22.  Married— ^\^le^e? a.  Yean?. 


23.  Children  not  at  home— Number?. 


24. 
Sex. 

25. 
Age. 

20.  Where. 

27.  Con- 

Junloon- 

diUon. 

28.  RaoeorhoslMnul 

or  wife,  if  married 

in  U.S. 

29.  OocqiNttaL 

. 

The  Family  at  Home  (including  boarders,  lodgers,  relatives,  and  others): 


30.  Name. 


31.  In- 

fonn- 

ant. 


32.  Relation 
to  head. 


33. 
Sex. 


Head 


34.  Age. 


35.  8., 

M.,  W., 

orD. 


36.  ResldeDoeofwUi 
or  husband. 


e. 


9- 
t. 


ES. 


Schedule  Fcnns  UsecL 


VAIOLT  flOHZDULX-Contbiiied. 


Number  of  children. 

Birthplace. 

In  United  States. 

Abroad. 

» 

41.  Country. 

42.  State,  province,  or  oit/. 

4 

37. 

Hand 

OTsr. 

38. 

Under 

14. 

39. 

Hand 

over. 

40. 

Under 

14. 

a. 

». 

c. 

^ 

c. 

/. 

§. 

i. 

<. 

1. 

• 

NattTO-bom,  birthplaoe  of-^ 

46. 
Yean 

first  ar- 
rival in 
*  U.S. 

Length  of  residenoe— 

44.  Fatitur. 

45.  Mother. 

47.  In  city 

or 

agricultoral 

loofiliiy. 

48.  Slae- 

wherain 

U.S. 

49.  In 

ndchbM^ 

hood. 

apa 

a. 

Yn, 

JIbiw. 

Yn, 

JfOfW. 

Yn. 

Mmi, 

Yn 

• 

NOTKS, 
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YAMZLT  BOBXBULB-CoDtlniied. 

; 1 

Visits  abroad. 

63. 

home  in 

U.S. 

(Y.,N.,D.). 

64. 

rftl«f>niphii> 

KngUsh. 

- 

51. 

Num- 
ber. 

62.    Duration  of  each  visit. 

5S. 
Spoken. 

66. 

Bead. 

5. 
WiML 

(^•1  X  ayS*/. 

c 

h. 

c. 

1 

1 

d. 

r. 

/, 

•  •  »■•••••* 

9- 
ft 

1 

•  ••  •••»»•• 

i. 

}' 

Native  language. 

Schooling  in  United  States. 

Atsclioii 
abroti 

58. 
Spoken. 

59. 
Read. 

60. 
Written. 

61. 

Kind  (Pub.,  Priv.,  Par., 
Cor.). 

Months  last  sohool 
year. 

64. 

Total 
school 
years. 

62. 
Day. 

63. 
Night. 

a. 

6. 

r 

•••••••••> 

.......................... 

A 

0 

9- 
h 

: 

1 

« 

• 

• 



i 

1 1 

J- 

> 

1 

- 

1 

-  .  .  •• 

-                                                             ••••••■                        mm       •••••aAAAaaaAa««aaaaaaaaft*««*aa«ttttMaAA                                                  ■«■■■*** 

Sdiechile  1 01111$  Used. 


Language  spoken. 

60.  In  home. 

87.  At  work. 

68.  At  school. 

60.  Chop 

ft. 

c. 

i. 

« 

g. 

• 

1 

• 

#. 

1. 

i 

i. 

#• 

Newspapers  and  perlodicab  taken. 

70.  Name. 

71.  Lanfoage. 

72.  Place  of  puhl 

c 

1l 

• 

c  < 

#. 

c 

ft. 

• 

i. 

i- 

N0TB8. 
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WAMXLY  BOBSBVXJI-CoBt 

niasion. 

BBIIM. 

— 

Praent  oocnpBtioii. 

73.  Work  done. 

74.  Industry. 

75.  No. 
ycMB. 

70.  Nftine    of    cmplojcr,  « 

***************** 

» 

• 

1 

• 

77.  Occupation  in  apt.?. 


Kind. 


Regular.       What  pertMUM  engaged.        Earnings     per 


Notes 


Schedule  Forms  Used. 


X]fFL0TX&*8  SOSSDUIA-CoBfliiidad. 

Relations  between  the  different  new  employed: 

a.  Are  the  different  races  segregated — At  work? 

b.  In  boarding  places? 

c.  In  sleeping  places? 

d.  In  housing? 

e.  Do  immigrant  races  associate  freely  with  each  other? 
/  With  natives? 

Progress  of  immigrants: 

a.  Are  immigrants  working  upward  in  the  scale  of  occupations? 
6.  Are  they  becoming  foremen? 

c.  Are  they  progressing  in  knowledge  of  English? 

d.  In  school  attendance? 

e.  In  civic  interest,  etc.? 

Employment  of  women  and  children  (specify  by  races  and  indicate  employm< 
secured): 

(Employer's  experience  as  to  tendency  of  each  race  toward  securing  employm< 
for  women  and  children.) 

Relative  efficiency  of  inmiigrants  and  natives  (specify  by  races  and  occupatioi 

a.  Industriousness? 

b.  AttentivenesB? 
e.  Adaptability? 

d.  Tractobility? 

e.  Supervision? 
/.  Sobriety? 

g.  Progressiveness? 

h.  Use  of  English,  as  affecting  efficiency? 

Order  of  preference  among  races  employed  (specify  by  occupations): 

Employer's  opinion  of  the  second  generation  (specify  by  races) : 

Nationality  and  race  of — 

a.  Employer? 

b.  Persons  furnishing  information? 

1.  Name? 

2.  Position? 

3.  Country  of  birth? 

4.  Race? 

5.  Years  in  United  States? 
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7.  FAT  K0L£  BOHXBUU  (1). 

[Used  in  study  of  employees  in  the  investigation  concerning  immigraiitB  in  numnfifr 
turiDR  and  miDing,    For  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  the  schedule,  see  pp.  711 

and  717.] 

The  Inunlgratlon  Commlsskia, 

WaaUngtoD,  D.  C, 

PAY  ROLL— K. 

1,  Name  of  establishment? 

2.  City? 3.  State? 

4.  Industry? 5.  Date  of  pay  roll? 


Schedule  Forms  Used. 


GENBRAL  SCHEDULE  H  IN  CONQESTION  DI8TBICTS. 

If  agents  engaged  in  congestion  work  find  that  efforts  to  seciure  answers  to 

aueetions,  especially  those  relating  to  expenditures,  arouse  opposition  which  ma 
le  success  oi  the  work  in  any  x>articular  block,  such  questions  may  be  omittec 
block.  However,  these  inquiries  should  not  be  omitted  without  such  reason 
in  the  agent's  opinion  they  cannot  be  secured  with  a  normal  degree  of  ac 
Wherever  omitted  for  either  of  the  above  reasons  the  agent  should  enter  "  P 
stating  reason. 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE  H  IN  AGRICULTURAL  COlfMUNITIES. 

All  inquiries  should  be  answered  so  far  as  possible,  except  inauiries  4,  6,  49 
93, 94, 95, 96,  and  109.  Inquiries  87, 88,  and  89  should  be  omittea  so  far  as  any 
from  the  farm  is  concerned  as  they  are  better  answered  under  the  Agricultiural 
ment,  but  income  from  rent,  interest,  etc.,  should  be  entered  in  these  columns  ac 
as  such.  Inauiries  78,  79,  80,  81,  83,  92,  93,  and  94  should  be  omitted  except 
xnembera  of  tne  family  as  are  employed  for  wages  either  regularly  or  occasions 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

In  investigating  families  in  ajgricultural  communities,  the  Agicultural  Sup] 
Ib  to  be  used  in  all  cases  in  addition  to  Greneral  Schedule  H.  This  supplemem 
be  attach^  to  the  General  Schedule  H  of  which  it  is  a  part.  When  tnis  sup] 
Is  used,  indicate  that  fact  by  a  check  preceding  ''Agr.  Sup."  on  the  upper  1( 
comer  of  General  Schedule  H. 

The  purpose  of  this  supplement  is  to  secmre  definite  information  relatini 
progress  of  families  engaged  in  general  agriculture,  horticultiure,  gardening,  d 
ostock  raising,  etc. 

Exercise  care  to  secure  onlv  representative  families. 

Detailed  instructions  for  tne  inquiries  on  the  Agricultural  Supplement  ar 
under  numbers  111  to  153. 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE  H  IN  BOARDING   AND  ROOMING   GROUPS. 

Qeneral  Schedule  H  should  be  used  in  securing  information  from  boardinff  ai 
inff  groups  both  in  the  work  in  industrial  communities  and  in  congestion  disti 

in  small  boarding  and  rooming  groups,  sufficient  information  can  be  secured 
end  Schedule  H,  but  where  large  groups  of  sav  fifteen  or  more  members  are  foi 
Boarding  and  Rooming  Group  Supplement  snould  be  used  in  every  case. 

Where  only  a  few  boarders  are  kept,  the  ajgent  should  secure  information 
many  of  them  as  possible^  either  from  them  directly  or  from  the  head  of  the  i^ 
he  can  give  trustworthy  information  concerning  them.  Wliere  boarders  and 
•re  found,  it  may  not  oe  possible  to  secure  information  from  all,  but  the  agen 
secure  detailed  information  on  General  Schedule  H  from  several  representati 

In  every  case  where  there  are  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  information  in  r^;ar 
whole  number  is  not  secured,  the  agent  should  enter,  either  in  columns  30  and 
a  note  to  those  columns,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  household  and 
number  for  which  information  is  not  secured.  No  specific  information  can  be 
to  the  exact  number  for  which  information  should  be  secured;  the  agent,  h 
should  be  sure  that  he  has  a  sufficient  number  to  make  his  report  of  the  nousel] 
leeentative. 

It  will  often  be  necessary  for  the  a^ent  to  make  more  than  one  visit  to  the  ] 
which  boarders  and  lodgers  are  kept  m  order  to  interview  various  members. 

BOARDING  AND  ROOMING  GROUP  SUPPLEMENT. 

This  supplement  is  to  be  used  in  large  boarding  and  rooming  groups,  when 
teen  or  more  boarders  or  lodgers  are  in  the  name  group.  I  )etailed  informat  ion  gl 
secured  from  a  representative  number  of  members  of  each  group  and  onl 
(jeneral  Schedule  M  following  detailed  instructions  given  under  inquiries  1 1< 
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9.  COMKVSm  SOHXDUU. 


[Used  in  the  inyestigationfl  conceming  immimnts  in  maaufactiiriiig  and  ywf"i^ 
Japanese  and  other  immigrant  races  in  tke  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  MomitaB 
States,  and  recent  immigrants  in  agriculture.] 


I.  c.  £8. 

The  Immlmtlon  CommlaAim, 

Wawington,  D.  C. 


COMMUNITY  SCHEDULE— MM. 


1.  Locality? 

2.  State? 

3.  Population  in  1900:  a.  Native?    6.  Foreign? 

4.  Estimated  population  now:  a.  Native?    o.  Foreign? 

5.  Descriptive:  a.  Description  of  locedity?  6.  Climatic  conditionfl?  e,  Sofl?  d.  Ma^ 

ket  r    e.  Transportation  ^ilities?  /.  Inducements?    g.  Obstacles?    h,  Lool 
prejudice? 

6.  Bnef  nistory  of  immigration,  by  races: 

a.  Length  of  time  coming? 
6.  General  causes  for  coming? 

c.  Occupations  and  trades  entered? 

d.  Progress? 

e.  General  effect  of  immigration  upon  community?) 

7.  General  industries: 

a.  £mplo>inent  available? 
6.  Industrial  history? 

c.  Effect  of  immigrants  upon  local  industries? 

d.  Industries  established  or  promoted  by  immigrants-^ 

e.  Because  of  opportunity  to  emplov  immi^nts? 

/.  Because  of  peculiar  training  or  skill  of  immigrantB? 

a.  Because  of  demand  by  immigrant  consumers? 

A.  Immigrants  becoming  employers? 

t.  Races  employed  by  immigrant  employers? 

8.  Business: 

a.  Existing  opportunities? 

b.  Immigrants  and  their  children  in  business,  by  races  (nature  of  businen, 

extent,  progress,  races  employed)? 

c.  Methods  com(>area  with  natives  in  same  business? 

d.  Association  with  business  men  of  other  races? 

e.  General  standing  in  community? 

9.  The  professions: 

a.  Immip^rants  and  their  children  in  the  professions,  by  races? 

6.  Training  and  progress? 

c.  Standing  in  community,  professional  and  otherwise? 

10.  Street  trades,  by  races: 

a.  Immigrants  and  their  children  in  street  trades? 

b.  Previous  occupation? 

c.  Length  of  stay? 

d.  Advancement,  if  any? 

11.  Citizenship,  by  races: 

a.  Tendency  toward  naturalization? 
6.  Interest  m  civic  affairs? 

c.  Influences  controlling  various  races? 

d.  Standing  on  questions  of  good  government? 

e.  Standing  as  citizens,  from  viewpoint  of  various  classes? 

12.  P^ratemal  and  other  organizations,  by  races: 

a.  Character,  purpose,  and  effect  of  societies  peculiar  to  various  races? 
6.  Membership  and  interest  in  such  societies? 

c.  Membership  and  interest  of  immigrants  and  their  children  in  American 

fraternal  organizations? 

d.  Attitude  of  the  various  races  toward  trade  unions? 

e.  Attitude  of  trade  unions  toward  immigrants? 

13.  Housing  and  s^^egation,  by  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  congregate  in  certain  localities? 

b.  Reasons  for  such  congregating? 


Schedule  Forms  Used.  68 

COMMUNITY  SCHEDTTLE— Concluded. 

Housing  and  segre^tioU)  by  races — Continued*. 

c.  General  condition  of  nouses,  etc.,  in  imm^rant  localities  compared  wii 

localities  occupied  by  natives  in  same  grade  of  employment? 

d.  Effect  of  length  of  residence  on  housing,  etc.? 

e.  Do  children  oi  immigrants  continue  in  same  localities? 
/.  Obedience  to  municipal  regulations  relative  to  housing? 

g.  Immigrant  boarding  houses  compared  with  native  boarding  houses  occupic 

by  same  grade  of  employees?  * 

h.  Usual  price  of  board  in  immigrant  houses? 
i.  In  native  houses? 
Schools: 
a.  Facilities? 

6.  Attendance  and  progress  of  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  races — 
Primary,  grammar,  high,  schools  otiber  than  public  nigfit  schools? 

c.  Relationship  between  children  of  various  races  r 

d.  Immigrants  and  their  children  as  teachers? 
Churches: 

a.  Facilities?. 

b.  Special  work  done  among  immigrants? 

c.  Attendance  of  immigrsmts  and  tneir  children,  bv  races? 

d.  Relationship  between  immigrants  and  their  children  and  natives? 

e.  Other  organizations  for  religious  work? 
Libraries,  reading  rooms,  etc.: 

a.  Facilities? 

6.  Efforts  in  behalf  of  immigrants? 

c.  Interest  shown  by  immigrants  and  their  children,  by  races? 

d.  Character  of  reading  demanded  by  immigrants  ana  their  diildren,  by  racei 
Americanization,  by  races: 

a.  Extent? 
6.  Causes  favoring? 
c.  Causes  opposing? 
Investments,  oy  races: 
a.  Tendency  to  save? 
6.  Tendency  to  purchase  homes? 

c.  Nature  of  investments? 

d.  Amount  of  money  sent  abroad? 

e.  Purpose  for  which  sent? 
Charity,  by  races: 

a.  Tendency  to  accept  charity? 

b.  Tendency  to  maintain  their  own  charity  oiganizations  or  to  otherwise  assi 

those  of  same  race? 
Medical,  by  races: 

a.  Diseases  of  immigrants  and  effect  on  public  health? 

b.  Obedience  to  municipal  health  regulations? 
Criminality,  by  races: 

a.  Nature  and  extent  of  crimes?  , 

6.  Crimes  peculiar  to  races? 

c.  Tendency  of  races  to  protect  criminals  of  same  race? 

d.  Criminality  of  children  of  immigrants? 

e.  Criminal  societies? 
Probable  future  immigration? 

Names,  addresses,  etc.,  of  persons  interviewed: 

a.  Name? 

6.  Address? 

c.  Trade  or  occupation? 
Miscellaneous? 
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34.  Age:  Enter  the  age  at  last  birthday  of  each  member  of  the  family.    Approxii 
agefl  of  others  than  members  of  immediate  family  will  be  sufficient.    For  those i!ik| 
one  year  enter  age  in  twelfths  of  a  year,  as  7-12.  j 

35.  Conjugal  condition:  Enter  "S"forsingle,"M"  for  married,  "Wforwidodl 
and  "D"  for  divorced.  I 

36.  Residence  of  wife  or  husband:  Where  any  member  is  married  andtlnvft 
or  husband  is  living  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  enter  State  of  residence;  ff l| 
abroad,  country  of  residence. 

37  to  40.  Number  of  children:  Entry  should  not  be  made  for  the  head  and 
For  all  others  who  have  children,  enter  the  number  of  children  14  and  overindi 
the  number  under  14  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

41.  Country  of  birth:  Enter  for  each  member  of  the  household  the  coimtzyi 
birth. 

42.  State,  Province,  or  city  of  birth:  If  the  country  of  birth  is  the  United SttH I 
enter  the  State  of  birth.  I 

For  persons  of  foreign  birth^  enter  province,  if  that  can  be  ascertained,  in  prefertWl 
to  city.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Provinces  of  the  most  important  countrieital! 
which  immigrants  come: 

Austria. 


Bohemia. 

Bosnia  ( Turkish  prov- 
ince under  Austro- 
H  un^rian  control ) . 

Bukowina. 

Carinthia. 

Camiola. 

Coast  Land. 


(Provinces.) 

Dalmatia. 

Galicia  (formerly  part 
of  Poland). 

Herzegovina  (Turkish 
province  under  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  con- 
trol). 

Lower  Austria. 


Moravia. 

Salzburg. 

Silesia. 

Styria. 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlbei?. 

Upper  Austria. 


Antwerp  (An vers). 
Barbant. 

Flanders,     West    and 
East. 


Belgium. 

{Provinces.) 


Hainaut. 
Liege. 
Limbour^. 
Luxembourg. 


Denmark 


Namur. 


City     of     Copenhagen 
(iCjobcnhavn). 


Bedford. 

Berks. 

Buckingham. 

Cambridge. 

Isle  of  Ely. 

Chester. 

Cornwall. 

Cumberland. 

Derby. 

Devon. 

Dorset. 

Durham. 

Esi^cx. 

Gloucester. 

Hereford. 

Ilertford. 


(JJivmoiis.) 

Faeroe  Islands. 
Lslands  in  the  Baltic. 

England. 

(Administrative  Counties.) 

Huntingdon. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Kent. 

I>ancaster. 

lioicester. 

Lincoln. 

London. 

Middlesex. 

Monmouth. 

Norfolk. 

Northamnton. 

Northumberland. 

Nottingham. 

Oxford. 

Rutland. 

Salop. 


Peninsula  of  Jutland. 


Soke  of  Peterboniugh. 
Somerset. 
Southampton. 
Stafford. 
Suffolk,  Ea^st. 
Suffolk,  West. 
Surrey. 
Sussex,  East. 
Sussex,  West. 
W^arwick. 
Westmoreland. 
W^ilts. 
W'orcester. 
York,  East  Ridinp. 
York,  W^est  Ridin?. 
York,  North  Riding. 
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(County  Boroughs.) 

i-Furuess. 

Gateshead. 

Portsmouth. 

Gloucester. 

Preston. 

ad. 

Grimsby. 

Reading. 
Rochdale. 

air. 

Halifax. 

n. 

Hanley. 

St.  Helens. 

Tfastings. 

Salford. 

Iluddcrsfield. 

Sheffield. 

outh. 

Ipwich. 

iKineston-upon-iiull . 
Leeds. 

Southampton. 

, 

South  Shields. 

, 

Stockport. 

Leicester. 

Sunderland. 

Lincoln. 

Swansea. 

i-Trent. 

Liverpool. 
Manchester. 

Walsall. 

Warrington. 

ry- 

Middlesbrough. 

West  BromwicL. 

Newcastle. 

West  Ham. 

Newport  (Mon.) 
Nortnampton. 

Wigan. 
Wolverhampton. 

• 

Norwich. 

Worcester. 

Nottingham. 

Yarmouth,  Great. 

rt. 

Oldham. 

Oxford. 

Plymouth. 

Finland. 

(See  Russia.) 

France. 

(Departtnents.) 

York. 

Gard. 

Oise. 

Garonne  (High). 

Orne. 

Gere. 

Pas-de-Calais. 

uw). 

Gironde. 

Puy-de-Dome. 

igh). 

H^rault. 

Pyr^n^efl  (Low). 
Pyr^n^s(High). 

Lritimes. 

llle-et-Vilaine. 

Indre. 

Pyr^n^es-Orientales. 
Rhin  (Haut)  (Belfort). 

3. 

Indre-et-Loire. 

Is^re. 

Rhdne. 

Jura. 

Sadne  (High). 

Landes. 

Sa6ne-et- Loire. 

• 

Loir-et-Cher. 

Sarthe. 

du-Rhone. 

Loire. 

Savoie. 

• 

Loire  (High). 
Loire-Inf^rieure. 

Savoie  (High). 

Seine. 

'  ■ 

Loiret. 

Seine-Inf^rieure. 

f-Inf<^rieiire. 

Lot. 

Seine-et-Marne. 

Lot-et-Garonne. 

Seine-et-Oise. 

Loz^re. 

Sevres  (Deux). 

Maine-et- Loire. 

Somme. 

r. 

Manche. 

Tarn. 

•Nord. 

Marne. 

Tarn-e  t-Garonne . 

Marne  (High). 

Var. 

B. 

Mayenne. 

Vauclusc. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

Vend<^e. 

Meuse. 

Vienne. 

Morbihan. 

Vienue  (High). 

Loir. 

Ni^vre. 

Vosges. 

1. 

Nord. 

Yonne. 

TiKlfa 


^•■wr^ 


iUnce-loRalM. 

Ajihalt. 

IbcUnibiiilsi'. 

Badmi. 

OMmboR. 

Bmymri^ 

Fnii£^>cliidc»  rb- 
aan,  wUch  WM  fw 

Huibim. 

H»». 

ifci. 

BatMjnnr.BnDch. 
Sue-AItnbmi. 

.Baze-CoboiiHladK. 


AcMTumia  and  AaMm. 


Aigolin  uid  Garintbia. 
Attkft  and  Boeolia. 


OBphalonia 
lenia). 


Hungary  Proper. 


(Mandt.) 
Ccriu{K«4yi»). 

HrNOAST. 
(Prorinw.) 
Croatia  and  Slavonia. 


Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Belbfit  City. 

Carlew. 

Cavan. 

Clare. 

Cork. 

Don^al. 

Dublin.         ' 
Dublin  City. 


Gal  way. 

Monaghan. 

Kerry. 

Queen's. 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny. 

Sligo. 

KingB. 

Tippeiwy. 

Uitrim. 

.  ^^wfcird. 

Limerick. 

Londonderry. 

Weiford. 

Longford, 

Weetmeath. 

Louth. 

Wicklow. 

Mayo. 

Meath. 

Italy. 

(Promruxt.) 

Liguria. 

Sardinia. 

Sicily. 

Marches. 

TuBomy. 

Piedmont. 
Bona. 

Venice: 
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he. 
and. 
ngen. 
lere. 


ihus. 

n  (town). 

bere. 

3rua. 

arken. 

marken. 

«rg  og  Larvik. 


'  Netherlands. 

(Provinces.) 

Limbuig. 
North  Brabant. 
North  Holland. 
Overyssel. 

Norway. 

{Districts- Amter. ) 

Kriatiania  (town). 
Kristians. 
Lister  og  Mandal. 
Nedenes. 
Nordland . 
Nordre  Beigenhus. 
Nordre  Trondhjem. 


South  Holland. 

Utrecht. 

Zealand. 


Romsdal. 
Smaalenene. 
Sondre  BeigenhuB. 
Sondre  Trondhjem. 
Stavanger. 
Tromso. 


Poland. 

(See  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.) 

Portugal. 


tejo. 
ve. 


(Provinces.) 

Beira. 

Entre  Douro-e-Minho. 


Estremadura. 
Traz-os-Montes. 


(Islands.) 


8. 


Madeira. 


ROUMANIA. 

(Departments.) 

h. 

Ilfpv. 

Roman. 

1. 

Jalomitsa. 

Romanatsi. 

ani. 

Jassy. 

Suchava. 

I. 

Kustenje. 

Tecuchi. 

Ll. 

Mehedintsi. 

Teleorman. 

rlui. 

Muschel. 

Tulcha. 

jovitsa. 

Neamtsu. 

Tutova. 

Olt. 

Valcha. 

loi. 

Prahova. 

Vaslui. 

iu. 

Putna. 
Ramnicu-Sarat. 

Russia,  European. 

(Provinces.) 

Vlashka. 

iDgelsk. 

Minsk. 

Simbirsk. 

klmn. 

Moghilev. 

Smolensk. 

rabia. 

Moscow. 

Tambov. 

ligov. 

N  izhni-Novgorod . 

Taurida. 

and. 

Novgorod. 

Tula. 

Region  of. 

Olonets. 

Tver. 

inia. 

Orel. 

Ufa. 

10. 

Orenburg. 

Vihia. 

^. 

Penza. 

Vitebsk. 

Q. 

Perm. 

Vladimir. 

kov. 

Podolia. 

Volhynia. 

xm. 

Poltava. 

Vologda. 

• 

Pskov. 

Voronezh. 

oma. 

Ryazan. 

Vyatka. 

0. 

St.  Petersbuig. 

Yaroslavl. 

c. 

Samara. 

Yekaterinoslav. 

lia. 

• 

Saratov. 
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Abo-Bj6nieboig. 

Kuopio. 

Ityluid. 


Finland,  Qband  Ducht  of. 

St.  Michel.  Yaaa. 

TftvastehuB.  Vibcng. 

Uleaboig. 

Poland. 


Kaliai. 
Kielce. 

LabUn. 


^  ••  .  • 


Fiotrkow. 

Flotdc. 

Badom. 


Sootland. 


SiedletB. 
Suwalki 
Waiaaw. 


(CawUieM,) 


Abevdeen. 
ArgyU. 

Elgin. 
Fife. 

Ayr. 

Forfar. 

Banff. 

Haddington. 

Berwick. 

IhvemesB. 

Bute. 

Kincardine. 

OuthneoB. 

Kinrofls. 

Clackmannan. 

Kirkcudbright 

Dumbarton. 

Lanark. 

DiimfiieB. 

Linlithgow. 

Edinburgh.    - 

Nairn. 

Orkney. 

Peebles. 

Perth. 

Renfrew. 

RoflB  and  Cromarty. 

Boxbuigh. 

Selkirk. 

Shetland. 

Stirling. 

Sutherland. 

Wigtown. 


Sebvia. 


Belgrade. 

Belgrade  City. 

Chfl^!hak. 

Kraguyevatz. 

Krayina. 

Kruzhevatz. 


(Departments.) 


Morava. 

Nisch. 

Pirot. 

Podrinye. 

Pozarevatz. 

Rudnik. 


Smederevo. 

Timok. 

Toplitz. 

Ujitze. 

Valyevo. 

Vranya. 


Spain. 


{Provinces.) 


Alava.  ^ 

Albaccte.  ^ 

Alicante. 

Almeria. 

Avila. 

BadajoB. 

Balearcs. 

Barcelona. 

Burgos. 

Caceres. 

Cadiz  and  Ceuta. 

Canarias. 

Castellion. 

Ciudad-Rcal. 

Cordova. 

Corufia. 

Cuenca. 


Gerona. 

Granada. 

Guadalajara. 

Guipuzcoar. 

Huclva. 

Huesca. 

Jaen. 

Leon. 

Lerida. 

Logrofio. 

Lugo. 

Madrid. 

Mdla^. 

Mdrcia. 

Navarra. 

Orense. 

Oviedo. 


Palencia. 
Pontevedra. 
Salamanca. 
Santander. 
S^via. 
Sevilla. 
Sofia. 
Tarragona. 
Teruel. 
Toledo. 
Valencia. 
Yalladolid. 
Vizcaya. 
Zamora. 
2Saragoza. 

North  and  West  Coa 
of  Africa. 
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• 

Sweden. 
{OovernmenU'Ldn, ) 

Kopparberg. 

Stockholm  (city). 

Knstianstad. 

Stockholm     (rural  dis- 

Kronoberg. 

trict). 

d  Bohtis. 

Malmohus. 

Upsala. 

Norrbotten. 

Vermland. 

Orebro. 

Vesterbotten. 

OsteredUand. 
Skarsut)org. 

Vestmanland. 

Vestemorrland. 

Sodernianland. 

Switzerland. 

(Cantons.) 

ovie). 

Graubunden  (Griflons). 

Ticino  (Tessin). 

Exterior  and 

Luzem  (Lucerne). 

Unterwalden— Upper  and 

Neuchatel  (Neuenburg). 

Lower. 

})-town    and 

St.  Gallen  (St.  Gall). 

Uri. 

Schaffhausen    (S  chaff - 

Valais  (Wallis). 
Vaud(Waadt). 
Zug  (25oug). 

'). 

hoiiflje). 

reiburg). 

Schwyz. 

nf). 

Solothum    ^Soleure). 
Thurgau  (Tnurgovie). 

Zurich. 

is;. 

Turkey. 

{Villayels  and  Provinces.) 

lurope: 

Turkey  in  Asia — contd. 

Syria — 

e. 

Konia. 

Aleppo. 

MuteKRari£at). 

§ivas. 

Beirut. 

lople. 

Smyrna. 
Trebizond. 

Jerusalem       (Mutessari- 

fat). 

Armenia  and  Kurdis- 

Lebanon. 

tan — 

Syria. 

Bitlis. 

Ttor  (Mutessarifat) 

Jbania). 

Diarbekr. 

Arabia — 

sia: 

Erzerum. 

Hedjaz  or  Hejaz. 

Mamuret-ul-Aziz. 

Yemen. 

Van. 

Turkey  in  Africa: 

^^ 

Mesopotamia — 

Benghazi   (Muteam- 
rifat). 

tefwanfat). 

Baghdad. 

Basra  or  Bassora. 

Tripoli. 

teaaarifat). 

• 
1 

Mosul. 

.1. 

Wales. 
(Counties.) 

• 

Camaroon. 

Merioneth. 

Denbigh. 

Montgomery. 

Flint. 

Pembroke. 

Glamorgan. 

Radnor. 

Enter  the  race  of  each  member  of  the  family, 
merican"  only  for  those  whoso  father  was  bom  in  the  United  States  and 
belong  to  one  of  the  following  races:  American  Indian,  Chinese,  Hindoo, 
orean,  Negro,  which  under  all  circumstances  should  be  designatea  bv  race. 
Ls  bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  father  enter  race  of  father  with  word 
**  as  "German-American  *'  "Hebrew- American,"  "Ooatian- American," 
e  of  mixed  parentage,  follow  race  of  father.  ; 

IB  bom  abroad  enter  race  according  to  the  list  which  follows.  This  list 
tuntries  from  which  most  immigrants  come  and  the  principal  races  coming 
3untry.  The  list  is  not  complete  in  either  respect,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
ive  to  guide  the  agent.  0 trier  countries  and  other  TQ/OU  should  be  enu- 
en  such  other  countries  and  races  are  reported, 
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Austria-Bun|;an': 

Bohemian  (Czech). 

Boenian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian. 

Gciman. 

Hebrew. 


Moravian  (Czech). 
Polish. 

Roumanian.  .^ 

Rutiienian  (Rueaniak). 
Servian. 
Slovak. 
Slovenian. 
Belgium: 
Dutch. 
Flemish. 

Bulgaria: 

Bulgarian. 

Macedonian. 
Canada: 

Canadian. 

English. 

French  Canadian. 

Scotch. 

Chincce. 
Denmark: 

Danish. 
England : 

English. 

Scotch. 
Welsh.  . 

Finland: 

Finnish. 
»ance: 

Hebrew. 
Germany: 
Germnn. 
Hebrew. 

Polish. 

Greek. 
Macedonian. 

East  Indian  or  Hindu. 

Ireland: 

Sco(rh-Iri.fh. 
Italy: 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South 

Japanese. 


Netheriands  (HoUairf 
Dutch. 
Flemiah. 


Portunl     (A«na, 
VeiSe): 
Portugueas. 


SpAnish. 
Sweden: 

Swedish. 
SwitzerUod: 

French. 

German. 

Italian,  Nnrth. 
Turkey  in  Asia: 

AnneniaD. 

Greek. 


Turkey  in  Europe: 
Bulgarian. 
Gtwk. 
Hebrew. 
Macedonian. 


Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Walee: 

Webh. 
West  Indies  (Cul 
Rico,Hayli,  B* 


•  t.VW,    JIB  J  1 

Cuban. 
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44  and  45.  Birthplace  op  pather  and  mother:  These  inquiries  apply  to  m 
bom  only.  These  inquiries  need  not  be  filled  out  for  children  of  head  and  wi 
whom  information  is  available  under  inauiry  41. 

For  all  other  native-bom  members  of  tne  household,  enter  country  of  birth  of  i 
and  of  mother. 

46.  Years  SINCE  PIR8T  ARRIVAL  IN  United  States:  For  each  foreign-bom  me 
of  the  l^mily,  enter  the  total  number  of  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  S 
This  will  include  time  spent  in  visiting  abroad. 

The  total  number  of  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States,  after  dedu< 
lor  visits  abroad,  should  eaual  the  total  number  of  years  in  the  city  and  years  elsei 
in  the  United  States  in  columns  47  and  48. 

For  each  native-bom  member  of  the  family,  enter  the  age  already  ascertained  i 
inquiry  34. 

47.  Residence  in  cttt  or  agricultural  LOCALrrv:  For  each  member  of  the  1: 
bold,  enter  the  length  of  residence  in  the  city  or  agricultural  community. 

.48.  Residence  elsewhere  in  United  States:  For  each  member  of  the  l. 
bold,  enter  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  elsewhere  than  in  the  c 
agricultural  locality  under  consideration. 

49.  Residence  in  neighborhood:  This  inquiry  is  used  only  in  the  con^< 
stud  v.  For  each  member  of  the  household,  enter  the  length  of  residence  i 
neighborhood. 

50.  Residence  in  apartment:  This  inquiry  is  used  only  in  the  congestion  s 
For  each  member  of  the  household,  enter  the  length  of  residence  in  the  apart] 

51.  Visits  abroad,  number:  Enter  for  each  member  the  number  of  visits  at 

52.  Visits  abroad,  duration:  Enter  the  duration  of  each  visit  abroad  rec 
under  inquiry  51. 

53.  Permanent  home  in  the  United  States:  The  actual  intention  rather  ths 
desire  should  be  obtained.  Enter  "  Y''  if  the  intention  is  to  remain  permanen 
tbe  United  States,  **N  "  if  the  intention  is  to  make  the  permanent  h^me  else^ 
**  D  "  if  intention  is  doubtful. 

Use  a  brace  for  the  immediate  familv  if  the  members  seem  to  be  of  the  same  op 
relative  to  their  permanent  home,  ana  report  separately  for  the  other  members  * 
household. 

54.  CmzENSHip:  For  each  foreign-bom  male  21  years  of  age  and  over,  enter 
Eor  alien,  *'  F  "  if  first  naturalization  papers  have  been  taken  out,  ''S  "  if  second  oi 
naturalization  papers  have  been  taken  out. 

-  55.  Enoush  spoken:  Enter  '*Y"  for  each  member  who  speaks  English, 
"N"  for  each  member  who  does  not  speak  English.  An  adult  who  can  not  cai 
It  conversation  in  English  should  be  entered  ''K."  This  inquiry  should  be  ans^ 
lor  all  children  who  can  talk. 

56.  Enoush  read:  This  inquiry  should  be  answered  for  all  members  10 
jf  age  or  over.    Enter  "Y"  for  each  member  who  reads  English,  and  '^N ''  for 
member  who  does  not  read  Enj^lish. 

57.  English  wanTEN:  This  inquiry  should  be  answered  for  all  members  10 
ji  age  or  over.  Enter  **Y"  for  each  member  who  writes  English,  and  **N  "  for 
nember  who  does  not  write  English. 

58.  59,  and  60.  Native  language:  By  native  language  is  meant  the  mother  t( 
if  the  head  of  the  family  so  far  as  the  native-born  children  of  the  familv  are  conce 
^or  foreign-bom  members  of  the  family  the  native  language  is  the  language  s] 
A  the  foreign  home,  ^lierever  English  is  the  native  tongue,  write  the  word  *^  En§ 
icroBB  these  three  columns. 

58.  Nattvb  language  spoken:  Enter  in  this  column  for  each  of  the  native 
;hil<irei^  of  the  family,  *' Y''  for  those  who  speak  the  mother  tongue  of  the  head  • 

ily,  and  **N"  for  each  who  does  not  speak  the  mother  tongue  of  the  head  ( 
ily.    This  inquiry  should  be  answered  for  all  children  who  can  talk. 
So  fsLT  as  all  foreign-bom  members  of  the  household,  including  boarders,  l<x 
ftc.,  are  concemed,  the  test  should  be  whether  thev  can  speak  their  mother  to 
o  far  as  all  native-bom,  whether  they  can  speak  the  mother  tongue  of  their  f: 

59.  Native  language  read:  This  inquiry  should  be  answerod  for  all  mei 

0  years  of  age  or  over.    Enter  in  this  column  for  each  of  the  native-bom  chi 

1  the  fomily,  *'Y"  for  those  who  read  the  mother  tongue  of  the  head  of  the  fa 
nd  ^'N"  for  each  who  does  not  read  the  mother  tongue  of  the  head  of  the  fam 

So  ha  as  all  foreign-bom  members  of  the  household,  including  boarders,  lo< 

tc.,  are  concemed,  the  test  should  be  whether  they  can  read  their  mother  to 

>  far  as  all  native-born,  whether  they  can  read  the  mother  tongue  of  their  f\ 

00.  Native  language  wanrEN :  This  inquiry  should  be  answered  for  all  mei 

J  years  of  age  or  over.    Enter  in  this  column  for  each  of  the  native-bom  chi 
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77.  Occupation  IN  apartment:  If  any  occupation  other  tJian  houacwork  is 
on  in  the  home,  enter  above  the  word  ''Kind"  a  deHcription  of  the  work  do 
the  wurk  is  regular,  eiit^'r  a  check  above  the  word  ^'Regular":  and  if  the  ^ 
irregular,  WTite  the  word  "No"  a]x)ve  the  word  "Regular.  Indicate  by  lett< 
peraonB  are  engaged  in  the  occupation.  Enter  the  total  earnings  per  day, 
montli,  or  year. 

78  and  79.  Earnings:  Enter  for  each  member  employed  the  earnings  pe 
day,  week,  month,  or  year.  Full-time  earnings  should  be  entered  and,  if  o 
time,  notes  to  inquiry  80  or  82  sliould  fully  explain  present  earnings. 

Note  if  board,  lodging,  etc.,  are  fumislied  in  addition  to  the  wage.  "B"  ] 
used  to  indicat(»  board;  "h,''  lodging;  "B.  L.,"  board  and  lodging. 

For  those  in  business,  enter  the  net  profiU  arising  from  the  business  and  m 
leceiptfl. 

Omit  from  the  affriculiiural  schedules^  except  for  such  members  of  the  family 
employed  for  wages,  either  regularly  or  ocirasionally. 

80.  Hours  per  week:  For  each  member  employed,  enter  tlie  hourq  of  w< 
week.  The  hours  re|K)rted  should  be  the  normal  working  week;  that  is,  the  fi 
hours  in  the  o<'cupation. 

If  the  person  has  worked  overtime  or  short  time,  state  specifically  in  a  not 
Omit  from  tlie  agricultural  schedules,  excrept  for  such  members  of  the  familj 
employed  for  wages  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

81.  MoNTHA  WORKED  PAST  YEAR:  Enter  for  each  member  employed  at  ar 
during  the  past  year  the  months,  computed  on  full  time,  worke<i  during  the 

Omit  from  the  agricultural  schedulea,  except  for  such  members  of  the  family 
employed  for  wages  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

82.  ('auhe  op  LOST  TIME  OR  LOW  EARNINGS:  III  case  B.i\y  individual  is  repi 
haviii'i:  worked  less  than  12  months  during  the  i>ast  year,  or  if  the  earnings  of  ai 
vidual  are  much  below  what  would  be  expected  for  a  person  of  tliat  age  and  occu 
enter  in  tliis  column  the  €-ause  of  lost  time  or  explanation  of  low  earnin<j^,  as 
serious  accidents,  business  depression,  seasonal  depression,  vacation  without  p; 

For  those  in  orcupations  in  which  less  than  twelve  monlhs  in  the  year  are  re 
worked,  put  such  entries  as  follows:  For  teachers,  "Full  school  year";  fo 
emjdoyees,  "Full  colliery  time."  etc. 

&}  to  lOti.  This  group  of  questions  is  intended  U}  give  a  summar\'  statemen 
income  and  expenditures  ol  the  family  or  individual  for  the  whole  of  the  \w 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  oc<uipation  has  changcnl  during  that  time. 

83.  Approximate  earnings:  Enter  for  each  memlK>r  employed  at  any  time 
the  past  year  the  approximate  earnings  during  the  entire  ^'ear.  Special  care 
be  use^l  to  secure  reliable  data  on  this  point,  by  considenng  earnings,  time  ^ 
different  rates  receivwl  during  the  whole  year,  etc. 

If  the  amount  reported  under  this  in(^uir>'  is  not  consist-ent  with  the  earr 
report e<l  under  inquiries  78  and  79,  multiplied  by  the  time  worked  as  rejwrtec 
inquiry  81,  enter  a  note  explaining  the  discrepancy,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
counted  for  under  inquiry  82. 

Wages  refwrted  by  the  day  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  2G  days  per 
if  the  person  works  six  days  per  week,  and  on  the  basis  of  30  days  per  mont] 
person  works  seven  davs  per  week. 

Wages  reported  by  the  week  should  be  comput-ed  on  the  basis  of  four  and  oi 
weeks  per  month  if'))erson  works  six  days  a  week,  or  four  and  twoHsevenths  if 
works  seven  days  a  week. 

"Past  vear"  means  the  year  ending  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit. 

Omit  from  the  agricultural  icheduhSy  except  for  such  members  of  family 
employed  for  wages  either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

84.  85,  and  8G.  C-ontributed  to  family  fund:  Under  the.se  inouiric^s  she 
brought  out  the  amount  of  monev  contributed  to  the  family  funa  by  the 
members  of  the  familv — children^  Doarders,  lodgers,  relatives,  oAc. 

For  the  puri>opeH  of  this  investigation,  the  whole  of  the  husband's  income  a 
the  whole  of  tno  wife's  income  are  connidered  as  part  of  the  family  fund. 

For  members  of  the  immediate  family  who  contribute  all  of  their  income  to 
fund,  inquiries  84  and  85  should  be  left  blank. 

The  earnings  of  the  children  may  or  mav  not  go  into  the  family  fund.    If  sue 
ings  do  go  into  the  family  fund,  the  total  amount  may  be  entered  under  inqi 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  makes  a  payment  of  a  c(jrtain  amount  per  week  or 
ent^»r  under  inquiry  84  the  amount,  under  inquiry  85  the  period,  as  week  or 
and  under  inquiry  86  the  total  contributed  during  fho  year. 

Relatives,  living  in  the  family,  may  cc)ntri])ute  a  ]>:irf  or  the  whole  of  their 
fend  the  proper  amount  should  be  entered  under  these  inquiries. 
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Membership  in  churches  is  not  to  be  considered  as  affiliation  with  an  oi^niz 
but  membership  in  a  society  within  a  church  which  complies  with  the  above  defi 
is  to  be  entered  here. 

99.  Organizations,  Ambbican  fraternal:  Give  the  names  of  American  fra 
oi^anizations  with  which  each  of  the  members  is  affiliated. 

100.  Organizations,  trade  unionh:  Give  the  names  of  trade  unions  with 
each  of  the  members  is  affiliated. 

101.  Occupation  or  trade  abroad:  Enter  for  each  foreign-born  member  his 
occupation  before  coming  to  the  United  States.  Such  occupation  should  be  tl 
at  which  he  or  she  was  engaged  immediately  preceding  emigration,  unless  such 
pation  was  simply  a  temporary  one  differing  from  the  usual  occupation. 

For  one  who  worked  on  a  farm  for  wages  enter  under  inc^uiry  101  **Farm  lal 
and  under  inquiry  102  "Y."    For  one  who  worked  on  his  own  farm,  enter 
inquiry  101  "Farming  for  self'  and  under  inquiry  102  "N."    For  wife  who  w 
on  her  husband's  farm,  enter  under  inquiry  101  "On  husband's  farm"  and 
inquiry  102  "N."    For  children  who  worked  on  the  home  farm  and  receiv 
money  wages,  enter  under  inquirv  101  "On  father's  farm"  and  under  inauii 
**N."    "On  father's  farm"  or  "On  husband's  farm"  is  to  be  entered  only 
individual  is  actually  working  as  a  farm  laborer  and  would  receive  wages  it  it 
not  for  his  or  her  relationship  to  head  of  family,  and  not  where  doing  only  ^e 
housework  or  chores  on  father's  or  husband's  farm. 

102.  For  money  wage:  For  each  foreign-born  member  for  whom  occupati 
trade  has  been  entered,  enter  <*  Y"  if  sucn  work  was  done  for  money  wage,  or 
if  no  wage  was  received . 

103  to  105.  First  occupation  in  United  States:  These  inquiries  are  for  th< 
pose  of  determining  the  first  occupation  in  which  each  person  engaged,  the  pL 
which  employed,  and  the  length  of  time  in  the  occupation.  Enter  place  or  ] 
where  occupation  was  followed.  Report  city  or  State  as  the  case  seems  to  re 
being  careful  that  the  location  is  specifically  designated. 

For  foreign-born  members,  the  first  work  secured  in  the  United  States  shoii 
cmtered. 

For  native-bom  members,  ihe^  first  employment  secured  should  bo  entertKl. 

106  to  109.  Reasons  for  coming:  Inquiries  106  and  107  apply  to  foreign-bori 
who  are  IS  years  of  acre  or  over  at  the  time  of  agent's  visit.  Inquiries  103  an 
apply  to  both  foreign-bom  and  native-born  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  over  at  th< 
08  agent's  visit.  In  many  cases  a  brace  can  be  used  lor  the  family,  but  indii 
reports  should  be  secured  for  other  members  of  the  household. 

State  as  concisely  as  possible  the  reason  for  leaving  home  country,  the  reas* 
coining  to  the  United  States,  the  reason  for  coming  to  the  particular  cit^  or  af 
tural  locality  under  consideration,  and  the  reason  tor  coming  to  the  particular  i 
borhood. 

110.  Remarks:  Enter  under '*  Remarks"  any  matters  which  maybe  of  interef 
which  have  not  been  included  under  previous  mquiries. 

For  the  congestion  study  the  agent  should  enter  on  detachable  sheets  any  g( 
impressions  and  ideas  which  her  visit  to  the  family  or  group  has  aroused,  and 
Biich  detachable  sheets  for  her  own  use  in  preparing  notes  for  the  whole  block. 

In  collecting  material  for  the  report  on  an  entire  blo<'k  the  following  is  of  s 
-value: 

Ib  the  block  part  of  a  foreign  colony?  If  so,  how  large  is  the  colony?  What 
the  circumstances  of  its  settlement? 

What  is  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  this  particular  race  in  the  neighbor 
Did  it  displace  other  races?  Give  names  of  races  displaced  and  dates  of  their  resi 
in  neighborhood. 

What  were  the  economic  and  social  reasons  of  selecting  this  neighborhood? 

How  did  the  block  become  congested?  Has  municipal  administration  help 
unpeded  the  process  of  congestion? 

xhe  account  oithe  block  should  include  a  description  of  its  boundaries  as  wel 
Lhe  general  character  of  the  houses,  the  frecjuency  of  rear  houses,  the  existei 
ftlleys.  etc.  In  addition  to  that,  accounts  of  individual  cases,  not  completely  co 
by  schedules,  should  be  included  in  notes,  giving  family  conditions  which  seem  t] 
or  very  exceptional  and  which  are  indicative  of  local  conditions,  or  reflections  of  f( 
[nHuences,  or  seem  to  be  the  resultant  of  racial  characteristics. 
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122.  Land  now  owned: 

122a.  Acres:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  now  owned. 

1226.  Approximate  value  of  land  and  improvement:  Enter  the  approximate 
at  the  present  time  and  not  price  paid. 

122c.  Amount  paid  on  land:  Enter  the  amount  of  principal,  not  including  the  ii 
paid  on  original  purchase.  If  payments  are  constituted  in  part  of  principal  : 
part  of  interest,  state  fully  in  a  note. 

\22d.  Remaining  indebtedness  on  land:  Enter  the  difference  between  the  o 
purc^hase  price  and  the  sum  entered  under  122c. 

122c.  Approximate  value  of  equity:  Enter  the  difference  between  the  sum  e 
under  122o,  and  the  sum  entered  under  I22d. 

1^.  If  the  land  now  occupied  is  rented  in  whole  or  in  part: 

123a.  Number  of  acres  rented:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  leased  or  rented. 

1236.  Rent.    (See  instructions  for  117c.) 

123r.  Condition  of  rented  land.     (See  instructions  for  117J.) 

124.  Method  op  securing  suppues,  advances,  etc.:  Describe  in  deti 
method  of  securing  supplies,  advances,  etc. 

124a.  Upon  first  lease  or  purdiase:  Describe  in  detail  the  method  of  securing  su 
advances,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  first  lease  or  purchase.  For  example,  ''cash, "  "ad 
by  landlord,"  ''bought  on  credit,"  "crop  liens."  etc.  State  also  the  interest  c 
on  advances,  where  advances  are  made,  and  tlic  difference  between  cash  and 
pricea,  etc. 

1246.  At  present  tvne.    (See  instructions  for  124a.) 

124c.  Value  ofadvanjces  and  supplies  received  on  credit  the  past  yrar:  Enter  the 
aa  closely  as  they  can  be  approximate<l. 

Indicate  period  of  time  to  which  information  relates.  It  is  desirable  th: 
period  should  be  one  of  the  two  for  which  the  reports  are  made  as  to  crops  an( 
OD  subsequent  pages. 

\2Ad.  Amount  paid  on  past  yearns  advances  and  supplies:  Enter  approximate  a 
paid. 

124€.  Balance  due  on  past  year's  advances  and  supplies:  Enter  difference  in  ai 
reported  under  124c  ana  124a. 

124/.  Balance  due  on  previous  years*  advances  and  supplies:  Enter  appro: 
indebteclness  for  advances  and  supplies  up  to  date,  not  inchidine  the  past  yeai 

124i/.  Enter  any  additional  data  relative  to  advances  and  supplies  wnich  ma 
a  bearing  on  the  investigation. 

125  to  133  and  135  to  141.  It  is  desired  under  these  inc]uiries  to  eet  reports 
last  two  complete  agricultural  years  pre<*eding  agent's  visit.     In  all  cases  fill 
last  figure  of  the  date  to  indicate  the  calendar  year  referred  to.    These  dat 
depend  partly  on  the  time  of  agent's  visit,  partly  on  the  character  of  the  crops 
and  partly  on  the  locality. 

125.  Acres  cultivated:  Enter  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  each  of  thi 
for  which  report«  of  crops  are  secured. 

•126  to  131.  General  crops,  kind,  QUANTmr,  and  value  op  each  proi 
Observe  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  "general  crops*'  on  the  one  hai 
"garden  products  and  fruits''  on  the  other  hand.    Include  under  "general 

Sftins,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  such  crops  as  beans,  beets,  potatoes,  hemp,  etc., 
ev  constitute  the  chief  product  of  the  farm. 

£nter  the  report  for  fruit,  diversified  market  products,  flowers,  seeds,  etc., 
Inquiries  135  to  140. 

So  fsT  as  possible  enumerate  the  leading  kinds  of  crops  grown  in  the  years  inc 
ii  the  heaaing  of  this  table.  State  their  quantity  (indicating  units  of  measui 
Jieir  approximate  values.  At  the  bottom  of  the  table,  enter  the  total  value 
general  crops  fyroduced^  including  all  items  not  lifted  separately  for  lack  of  si 
>y  reason  of  failure  to  secure  reports  in  detail.  The  total  given  may  exceed  tl 
>I  the  separate  items.  Underneath  the  words  "total  value"  enter  the  total  v 
Jl  fireneral  crops  sold  during  years  indicated  in  the  headintr  of  this  table. 

132.  Approximate  value  op  dairy  products  sold:  Ent^r  the  approximate 
i,  dairy  products  sold  in  the  years  indicated. 

133.  Approximate  value  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  sold:  Em 
Apr^^ximate  value  of  poultiy  and  poultry  products  sold  in  the  years  indicat< 
-^^.  General  description  op  garden  and  pRurr:  Enumerate  as  definii 

ble  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  the  kinds  of  garden  pnxlucts  grown  on  the  f 
\  to  140.  Kind,  quanttty,  and  value  of  garden  products  and  fruh 
instructions  for  126  to  131.) 

Value  or  uy^  stock  sold:  Enter  value  of  live  stock  sold  in  the  yeai 
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,x,  enterprise  for  profit;  members  of  group  pay  |3  per  month  to  cover  lodging, 
'  and  washing.  Food  bought  separatelv  by  each  individual;''  *'Cooperati\ 
1^  expenses  shared  equally,  members  cooking  in  rotation;"  "Managed  by  min 
^  peny  for  employees  only,  board  furnished  in  addition  to  wages,  no  specj 
-  chaiiged,"etc. 
>x        Mike  sure  that  your  description  is  sufficiently  full  to  be  understood  by 

unfamiliar  with  the  local  conoitions. 
.^        178.  Work  donb  bt  members:  Give  list  of  different  occupations  of  the 
'     in  the  order  of  the  number  following  each.    Do  not  confine  answer  to  stat 

the  industry  in  which  members  are  engaged.    (See  instructions  for  inquiry  73 
^*        In  case  individual  schedules  are  secured,  tnis  inquiry  need  not  he  answ< 

l^  the  agent. 
^        179.  Other  occupation  or  business  interests  of  head:  Enter  "None, 
S(|    nature  of  other  occupations  or  business  interests  aside  from  conducting  the 

and  rooming  group. 
^        If  head  is  nominally  independent  but  reallv  in  alliance  with  other  interest 

employment  agencies,  state  the  facts  as  clearly  as  you  can  ascertain  them,  g 

pottion  of  fees  received  by  boarding  house  keeper,  etc. 
180.  Arrangements  with  employers:  If  there  is  an  open  and  avowed  am 

between  the  manager  of  the  boarding  and  rooming  group  and  any  person  or 

employing  membe^  of  the  group,  state  in  detail  what  that  anrangement  is.    I 

condition  exists  openly,  but  you  see  reasons  to  suspect  some  secret  arra 

endeavor  to  ascertain  its  character. 
181  to  183.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  taken.    (See  instructions  to 

70  to  72.) 

184.  Camp  or  other  special  schools  available:  Information  is  desired 
ing  schools  especialljr  conducted  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  persons  as  the  m< 
the  group.  Do  not  include  the  regular  public,  private,  or  parochial  scho< 
vicinity  unless  such  schools  make  a  special  effort  to  reach  persons  of  that  ] 

185.  Description  of  housing:  Give  a  general  statement  supplementing 
entered  under  inquiry  5;  in  particular  indicate  the  character  of  rooms  occ 
lodgen^the  crowding,  etc.  > 

186.  Description  op  furnishings:  Give  a  concise  statement  to  show  gen> 
acter  of  furnishings  supplied  to  boarders  and  lodgers.  For  example,  **  E 
deeping,  rough  boards  for  dining;  table,  benches  for  chairs, "  "  Iron  cots  with  c 
ding,  good  chairs,  large  range,  smks  for  washing, ''  etc. 

1§7.  Remarks:  Enter  under  "  Remarks''  an^  matters  which  may  be  of  int 
wiiich  have  not  been  included  under  previous  inquiries. 
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schedule  is  to  be  used  in  reporting  conditions  on  the  blocks  canvass 
Hfterely  provides  for  placing  in  a  statistical  form  material  which  has  hereto: 
leportea  in  the  form  of  notes.  This  schedule,  however,  will  not  supplant : 
merely  supplements  them. 

£nter  detailed  information  concerning  the  house  canvassed,  inquiries  4 
25  to  27,  at  the  time  of  visiting  each  house. 

Complete  the  block  report,  inquiries  3,  23,  and  24,  as  soon  as  one  side  of : 
completed. 

Make  a  separate  report  for  each  side  of  a  block. 

instructions  in  detail. 

1.  Citt:  Enter  name  of  city.    Do  not  abbre\datc. 

2.  District:  By  district  is  meant  the  general  name  of  the  locality,  which 
giet  of  several  blocks.  The  name  of  the  most  important  ptreot  in  the  distric 
name  to  the  whole  district.  If  the  district  has  a  general  name  familiar  in 
enter  that  in  parentheses. 

3.  Block  canvassed:  Largely  self-explanatory.  Indicate  side  of  street 
fer  north,  "S."  for  south,  etc. 

4.  HousB  numbbr:  Self-explanatory. 
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6.  Front,  rear,  or  second  rear:  Enter  "F.**  for  front,  "R."  for  rear,  *'2  R/' 
for  second  rear.    For  definitions  of  these  terms  see  instructions  to  Schedule  H,  inquiry  5. 

6.  Number  op  stories:  Enter  number  of  stories,  indicating  cellar,  basement,  or 
attic,  which  is  inhabited,  thus  '*  34-0 ''  means  a  three-story  house  wit^  a  cellar;  ''2-l-B" 
means  a  two-story  house  with  a  basement,  etc.  A  cellar  is  one-half  or  more  under  the 
level  of  tile  street;  a  basement  is  less  than  one-half  under  the  level  of  the  street. 

7.  Number  of  schedules:  Enter  number  of  Schedules  H  taken  in  the  house. 

8.  OcGunED  apartments:  Enter  number  of  occupied  apartments  in  the  house. 

9.  Vacant  apartments:  Enter  number  of  vacant  apartments  in  the  house. 

10.  Repair  OF  house:  Enter  "G^"  "F.,"  "B.,"  or  "V.,"  as  explained  in  instiw- 
tions  to  Schedule  H,  inquiry  8.  The  general,  appearance  of  the  house,  its  degree 
of  dilapidation,  the  conclition  of  the  stairways,  etc.,  should  be  considered  in  this 
connection. 

11.  Fire  escapes,  number:  Enter  number  of  fire  escapes  provided.  Enter  "N." 
if  no  fire  escape  is  provided. 

12.  Fire  escapes,  adequate:  Enter  ''Y."  if  the  fire  escapes  are  insatis^ory 
condition  as  to  repair.     Enter  '*  N . ' '  if  condil ion  is  inadequate. 

13.  Fire  escapes,  usable:  Enter  **  Y."  if  the  fire  escapes  are  unobstructed  and 
could  be  used  in  case  of  fire.  Enter  "  N . "  if  tenants  are  making  such  use  of  fire  escapee 
that  they  would  be  useless  in  case  of  fire. 

14.  Number  of  stairways:  Ent^r  the  number  of  stairways  in  the  house. 

15  to  17.  Dimensions  of  yard:  Enter  dimensions  in  feet  of  front,  rear,  and  ode 
yards. 

18.  Toilets,  kind:  Enter  kind  of  toilets  as  explained  in  instructions  to  Schedule 
H,  inquiry  12. 

19.  Toilets,  number:  Enter  number  of  separate  toilet  compartments  provided  for 
the  house. 

20.  Toilets,  repair:  Enter  *'G."  when  toilets  are  in  working  order  and  in  good 
sanitary  condition;  *'F.''  when  in  working  order  but  in  bad  sanitary  condition;  and 
"B."  when  the  toilotfl  are  out  of  order. 

21.  Water  supply,  kind:  Enter  kind  of  water  supply,  as  explained  in  instnictioos 
to  Schedule  H,  inquiry  11. 

22.  Water  supply,  arrangements:  Indicate  location  of  faucota,  sinks,  hydrants, 
etc. 

23  and  24.  Families  canvassed,  race  and  number:  Summarize  families  caD- 
vassed  on  the  block  by  race  of  head  of  family. 

25  to  27.  Families  canvassed  in  each  house,  race  and  number:  Enter  for  each 
house  on  the  block  the  number  of  families  canvassed  of  each  race. 
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JAL  SCHEDULE   OR   SLIP  G— EMPLOYER'S  SCHEDULE  J— PAY   ROLL 

K— PAY  ROLL  KK. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

llowing  schedules  and  forms  are  for  the  purpose  of  studying  establishments 
ig  immigrants  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  studying  employees  through  the 
on  of  employers.  Tho  establishments  to  be  studied  should  be  selected  by 
.  in  charge.  The  extent  to  which  these  various  forms  will  be  used  depends 
pon  the  judgment  of  the  agent  in  chaige,  and  the  instructions  here  given 
}  supplemented  by  him  to  meet  local  conditions. 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULE   OR   SLIP  O. 

[dividual  Schedules  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  employees,  both 

»m  and  foreign-bom,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  employer  or  some  of 

lis  of  the  company.    Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  a  card  can  be  secured 

ry  individual,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  establishments  selected  reports 

)cured  from  a  laige  percentage  of  the  employees. 

100  or  more  cards  are  needed  for  an  estaolishment,  the  agent  may  request 

ington  office  (or  ^e  San  Francisco  office  if  on  the  Pacific  coast)  to  print  cards 

»r  for  the  establishment.    When  such  a  request  is  made,  the  following  items 

e  reported  to  the  office:  Name  ot  establishment,  industry,  city  or  town, 

mber  of  cards  desired. 

industry  is  one  which  is  divided  into  lar;^  departments,  give  also  the  name 

epartment  and  the  number  of  cards  desired  for  each  de^utment. 

;  smaller  establishments,  the  agent  engaged  in  collecting  individual  sched- 

Id  be  provided  with  a  rubber-type  outfit  for  stamping  cards. 

the  agent  in  chaige  desires,  inaividual  schedules  may  be  secured  in  cases 

Scheaule  J  is  seciu^d. 

• 

employer's  schedule  J. 

lie  J  is  a  summary  of  a  detailed  study  of  an  establishment  and  may  be  used 

one  of  the  forms — Individual  Schedule  or  Slip  G,  Pay  Roll  K,  or  Pay  Roll 

nay  bo  u»ed  with  the  Individual  Schedule  and  either  Pay  Roll  K  or  Pay 

Schedule  J  may  be  used  also  to  secure  the  general  facts  regarding  an  estab- 

even  where  no  individual  schedules  or  pay  roll  sheets  are  secured.    Where 

is  making  a  detailed  study  of  a  locality,  the  Employer's  Schedule  should  be 

final  form  just  before  leaving  the  locality. 

should  not  enter  information  which  they  believe  to  be  untrustworthy. 

PAY  roll  k. 

»ll  K  is  to  be  used  where  the  a^^nt  in  charge  desires  to  have  a  copy  of  the  pay 
not  in  such  detail  as  is  provided  for  on  Pay  Roll  KK. 
ent  in  charge  should  select  the  establishments  in  which  to  use  this  form. 
1  should  not  be  secured  in  any  establishment  unless  the  pa}r  roll  or  other 
low  the  race  of  each  employee,  or  the  person  furnishing  the  information  is 
ve  the  race  of  each  employee.  Pay  Roll  K  should  never  be  made  up  from 
idual  cards. 

PAY   ROLL   KK. 

>11  KK  is  to  be  used  where  the  a^nt  in  charge  desires  to  make  a  very  detailed 
:he  pay  roll.    When  Pay  Roll  KK  is  used.  Pay  Roll  K  will  not  be  necessary, 
le  agent  in  charge  desires,  Pay  Roll  KK  may  be  secured  in  cases  where  no 
J  is  secured. 

ent  in  charge  should  select  the  establishments  in  which  to  use  this  form. 
i  may  be  seciu'cd  in  establishments  where  the  pay  roll  or  other  records  show 
of  each  employee  or  where  the  person  furnishing  the  information  is  able  to 
race  of  eacn  employee;  it  may  also  be  used  in  establishments  where  indi- 
hedules  are  used  to  secure  the  race  of  the  employees. 
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A  U8TRIA-n  UNO  A  RT  : 

Bohemian  (Czech). 

Bosnian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian  (Horvat). 

Dalmatian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Herzegovinian. 

Italian,  North. 

Magyar  ( Himgarian ) . 

Montenegrin. 

Moravian  (Czech). 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Buthenian  (Ruasniak). 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian     (including 
Kreiner). 
Belgium: 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 

French. 
Bulgaria: 

Bulgarian. 

Macedonian. 
Canada: 

C/anadian. 

English. 

French  Canadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 
China:  Chinese. 
Denmark:  Danish. 
England: 

English. 

Hebrew. 


England — Continued. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

Welsh. 
Finland:  Finnish. 
France: 

French. 

Hebrew. 
Germany: 

German. 

Hebrew 

Polish. 
Greece: 

Greek. 

Macedonian. 
India:    East  Indian    or 

Hindu. 
Ireland: 

Irish. 

Scotch-Irish. 
Italy: 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 
Japan:  Japanese. 
Korea:  Korean. 
Mexico:  Mexican. 
Montenegro: 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 
Netherlands  (Holland): 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 
Norway:  Norwegian. 
Portugal    (Azores,    Cape 

Verde):  Portuguese. 
Roumania: 

Hebrew. 

Roumanian. 


Russia: 

Armenian. 

Finnish. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Lithuanian. 

Polh^h. 

Russian. 
Scotland:  Scotch 
Servia:  Servian. 
Spain:  Spanish. 
Sweden:  Swedish 
Switzerland: 

French. 

German. 

Italian,  North 
Turkey  in  Asia: 

Armenian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Turkey  in  Euro 

Bulgarian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Macedonian. 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Wales:  Welsh. 
West  Indies  (Cul 
Rico,  Hayti,  Bal 

Cuban. 

English. 

Negro. 

Spanish. 


EMPLOYER'S  SCHEDULE  J. 


instructions  in  detail. 

The  three  unnumbered  entries  on  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  first  pa 
schedule  are  for  tlie  purpose  of  indicating  the  information  secured  from  each  e 
ment.  Following  **T.  R.,"  the  agent  should  indicate  by  ''Yes"  or  "No" 
pay-roll  schedules  were  secured  from  the  establishment  under  consideration; 
the  pay-roll  schedule  secured  by  entering  either  *'  K  "  or '' KK  "  immediately  f 
"Yee'*^  or  "No."  Following  *^No.  L  S.,"  the  agent  should  indicate  the  ni 
individual  schedules  or  G  slips  secured  from  the  employees  of  the  establi 
Following  "No.  F.  S./'  the  agent  should  indicate  the  number  of  schedules 
schedule  H)  secured  fix)m  the  employees  of  the  establishment. 

1.  Namb  of  estabushment:  Enter  in  full  the  name  of  the  establishment. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Location  op  establishment:  Enter  the  State,  city,  and  st 
number. 

5.  Industry:  Enter  the  industry  in  which  the  establishment  is  engaged. 
confuse  with  the  name  of  the  establishment  or  of  the  department. 

6.  Name  and  position  op  person  who  purnished  information:   Omi 
inguiry  186.) 

y-  Occupations,  races,  wages:  This  inquiry  can  be  answered  in  full  ii 
^^laratively  few  establishments.  In  order  that  the  agent  may  secure  this 
^  9  the  pay  roll  or  other  record  must  show  the  race  of  each  employee,  or  th 
^  ~Kig  the  imonnation  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  races  emploved  in  each 
«  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the  information  secured  will  be  m 
jrtndmately  covrect  so  far  as  numbers  of  employees  are  concerned. 

the  agent  finds  it  impossible  to  secure  complete  data  for  inquiry  7  from  e 
iroil  or  an  oflficial  of  tae  company,  individual  schedules  or  G  Bli||ia^«\S\^N& 
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Many  company  stores  are  not  owned  by  the  company  in  its  corporate 
are  owned  by  individual  members  of  the  firm,  and  while  such  stores  are 
y  company  stores,  they  are  in  reality  such. 

vre  ana  extent  of  welfare  work  by  employer:  Indicate  in  full  the  nature  and 
(relfare  work  maintamed  by  employer,  such  for  instance  as  schools,  churches, 
jtc. 

orth  any  other  relevant  facts  under  this  inquiry,  such  for  instance  as  accident 
urance  provided  by  the  employer. 

.TivE  TO  SECURING  IMMIGRANTS:  8et  forth  such  information  as  can  be  secured 
'  the  manner  in  which  immigrants  were  secured.  This  is  not  an  inquiry  as 
t  labor,  and  questions  relating  to  that  subject  should  not  be  asked. 
re  secured:  State  what  proportion  of  the  immigrants  of  each  race  came 
om  their  native  land,  from  tne  vicinity  in  which  the  establishment  is  located, 
om  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

lilies:  State  whether  families  were  with  immigrants  at  the  time  of  coming, 
r  the  immigrants  were  single  men. 

wd:  Indicate  in  what  way  the  immigrants  were  secured,  and  state  as  defi- 
possible  whether  secured  by  employers  personally,  through  labor  agents, 
I  padroni;  and  if  they  were  secured  from  labor  agents,  give  the  name  and 
such  agents. 

rimination  for  or  against  immigrants:  State  whether  at  the  time  immigrants 
>e  were  first  employed,  or  at  any  subsequent  time,  there  was  any  discrimina- 
against  them  in  employment,  wages,  or  housing.    If  discrimination  is  found, 
lis. 
i  any  other  facts  relative  to  this  topic. 

ECT  OF   EMPLOYMENT  OF  IMMIGRANTS   IN   THIS   ESTABLISHMENT  UPON   ECO- 

3ITION  OP  FORMER  EMPLOYEES:  Determine  as  definitely  as  possible  the 
2h  the  employment  of  immigrants  has  had  on  the  economic  position  of  former 
I.    Indicate  the  answer  to  each  of  the  inquiries  by  letter  on  the  left-hand 

the  page. 

'£f  history,  by  races:  State  briefly  the  history  of  employment,  by  races. 
Id  include  the  years  each  race  has  been  employed;  the  reason,  if  possible, 
ce  coming;  the  displacement  of  races;  and  the  economic  progress  of  each  race. 
isonsfor  change:  State  the  reasons  for  change  in  races. 
ction  between  old  employees  and  immigrants:  Indicate  whether  there  has  been 
le  any  friction  between  old  employees  and  immigrants,  or  between  various 
imigrants;  also  state  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  friction. 
"ect  of  competition:  State  the  effect,  if  any,  which  the  competition  of  immi- 
I  had  upon  the  efficiency  of  old  employees;  whether  such  competition  has 
3m  to  be  more  industrious,  more  r^^lar  in  their  work,  more  emcient,  etc. 
at  displaced  employees  have  done:  State  as  definitely  as  possible  what  employ- 
lave  been  displaced  by  immigrants,  have  done;  whether  they  have  moved 
tcalities,  and,  if  so,  what  occupation  they  have  entered;  whemer  they  have 
in  the  same  locality  and  have  entered  better-paid  occupations;  or  whether 

remained  in  competition  with  immigrants,  and,  if  so,  the  effect  upon  their 
of  living,  etc. 

mges  in  wages:  State  whether  the  coming  in  of  immigrants  has  tended  to  reduce 
9  prevent  wages  advancing  in  occupations  in  which  immigrants  are  engaged 

as  in  other  occupations.  The  agent  should,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  mat 
3n  is  but  one  of  many  things  which  may  have  operated  to  retard  advance- 
"ages. 

mges  in  hours:  State  what  effect,  if  any,  the  coming  of  immigrants  has  had 
m  of  work. 

mges  in  employment  of  women:  State  what  effect,  if  any,  the  coming  of  immi- 
I  had  upon  the  employment  of  women,  particularly  whether  the  competi- 
immigrants  has  rcflulted  in  the  women  of  the  races  previously  employed 
ipelled  to  secure  employment. 

mges  in  employment  of  children:  State  what  effect,  if  any,  the  coming  of 
\B  has  had  upon  the  employment  of  children,  particularly  whether  the 
jnof  immigrants  has  resulted  in  the  children  of  the  races  previously  employed 
tpelled  to  secure  employment. 
^  any  other  facts  relating  to  this  topic. 

'  or  EMPLOYMENT  OF  IMMIGRANTS  UPON  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 

Ucale  undOT  this  topic  the  effect  ^hich  the  employment  of  immigrants 
^  industrial  organization  and  methods  of  the  establishment.    I ndicate 
'>liA  inquiries  by  letter  on  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  page. 

viofnew  industries:  State  whether  or  not  imm.vgck\v\:&V<aN^ 
w  industries  in  this  community ,  and,  ii  %o  ^  ^VaX/&  ^^cNSvsr 
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16.  Order  of  preference  among  races  employed:  Specify  by  occupj 
employer's  order  of  preference  among  the  races  employed,  including  natives. 

17.  Employer's  opinion  of  the  second  generation:  Specify  by  races 
ployer's  opinion  of  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  based  upon  his  exjH 

18a.  NatUmalUy  and  race  of  employer:  State  the  nationality  and  race  of  ei 
and  if  forei^-bom,  the  number  of  years  in  the  United  States. 

186.  Nationality  and  race  oj"  persons  furnishing  information:  Enter  the  name, 
or  occupation,  country  of  birth,  race,  and  years  m  the  United  States  for  eac 
persons  furnishing  information  to  the  agent. 

19.  Under  Remarks  the  agent  should  state  his  (the  agent's)  opinion  of  the 
employment  of  immigrants  upon — 

a.  Sanitary  conditions: 

b.  The  use  of  safety  devices; 

e.  General  treatment  of  the  employees  in  the  paternal  way,  and  also  genei 
ment  as  to  discipline. 

Enter  also  unaer  Remarks  any  matter  which  may  be  of  value  and  which 
been  called  for  by  the  specific  topics  and  questions  in  the  Schedule. 

PAY  ROLL  K. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN   DETAIL. 

1.  Name  of  establishment:  Enter  in  full  the  name  of  the  establishment 
2  and  3.  Location  of  estabushment:  Enter  the  State,  city,  and  street  and 
4.  Industry:  Enter  the  industry,  in  which  the  establishment  is  engaged, 
confuse  with  the  name  of  the  establishment  or  of  the  department. 

6.  Date  of  pay  roll:  Enter  the  date  indicating  the  period  covered  by  the 
copied. 

0.  Occupation  and  name  of  employee:  Enter  each  occupation  and  employ 
a  line  across  the  table  for  each  of  such  entries.    Do  not  confuse  occupation 
name  of  the  department. 

7.  Race:  Enter  the  race  of  each  employee. 

8.  Sex:  Enter  the  sex  of  each  employee,  **M"  for  male  and  "F"  for  fema] 

9.  Approximate  age:  Enter  the  approximate  age  of  each  employee. 

10  and  11.  Pay:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  unit  f( 
payment  of  wages  is  made,  as  hour,  aay,  week,  etc.,  or,  if  a  pieceworker,  c 
nundred,  ton,  etc. 

12  and  13.  Hours  of  work:  Enter  for  each  occupation  the  number  of  houn 
and  per  week  normally  worked  and  state  in  a  note  important  variations.  For 
12  and  13,  one  entry  to  each  occupation  will  usually  suffice. 

14.  Pieceworkers,  time  worked:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  piecework 
worked  during  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll  copied. 

15.  Pieceworkers,  earnings:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  piecework  the 
duringthe  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll  coi)ied. 

16.  Remarks,  etc.:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  value  of  board,  lodging 
fumisihed;  also  the  pay  to  helper  or  assistant,  if  one  is  employed  by  the  em] 

PAY   ROLL  KK. 
instructions  in  detail. 

1.  Name  of  bstabubhmbnt:  Enter  in  full  the  name  of  the  establishment. 

2.  3,  and  4.  Location  of  estabushment:  Enter  the  State,  city,  and  st 
number. 

6.  Industry:  Enter  the  industry  in  which  the  establishment  is  engaged. 
confuse  with  the  name  of  the  establishment  or  of  the  department. 

6.  Department:  Enter  the  name  of  the  department,  such  as  blast  fuma 
mill,  weave  room,  etc.    Begin  each  department  on  a  new  sheet. 

7.  Period  COVERED  BY  PAY  boll:  Enter  the  dates  indicating  the  period  co 
ihe  pay  roll  copied. 

8.  Name  of  employee:   Enter  the  name  of  each  employee  as  it  appears 
»y  roll. 

Sex:  On  the  maigin  to  the  left  of  inquiry  8,  enter  the  sex  of  each  employe 
'M"  for  male  and  "F"  for  female. 

9.  Occupation:    Enter  the  occupation  of  each  employee.    Do  not  confi 
lation  with  the  name  of  the  department. 

10.  Check  or  pat  number:  Enter  the  check  or  pay  number  of  each  emp 

11.  Back:  Enter  the  race  of  each  employee. 
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12.  Years  in  Unitiw  Statss:  Enter  fw  each  employee  the  number  of  yeto  in  the 
United  States. 

13.  AppROxncATB  age:  Enter  the  approximate  age  of  each  employee. 

14  and  15.  Rate  of  pay,  time  workers:  Enter  lor  each  employee  the  rate  of  pif 
and  the  unit  for  which  payment  of  wages  is  made,  as  hour,  day,  week,  etc. 

16  and  17.  Hours  of  work:  Enter  for  each  occupation  the  number  of  houn  per 
day  and  per  week  normally  worked  and  state  in  a  note  impcvtant  variations.  For 
columns  12  and  13,  one  entry  to  each  occupation  will  usuallv  suffice. 

18  and  19.  Rate  of  pat,  pieceworkers:  Enter  for  each  pieceworker  the  rate  of 
pay  and  state  clearly  the  unit  for  which  payment  of  wages  is  made,  as  cut,  side,  baB- 
dred,  ton,  etc. 

20.  Output  of  pieceworkers:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  piecework  the  amount 
of  work  done  for  the  period  covered  by  the  pav  roll,  as  "100  tons,*'  "500  yaidi,'*  He 

21.  Hours  worked  bt  pieceworkers:  Enter  for  each  employee  <m  piecewok 
the  number  of  hours  worked  during  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll. 

22.  Total  earnings:  Enter  total  amount  earned  by  each  employee,  whether « 
time  work  or  on  piecework  or  on  both,  during  the  period  covered^by  the  pav  roll 

23.  This  space  is  left  blank  for  the  purpose  of  including  any  o^er  items  that  n| 
seem  valuable  to  the  agent  in  charge.  It  is  designed  to  cover  such  items  as  deductioif 
from  the  employees'  earnings  for  rent,  store  accounts,  money  advanced,  etc.  ^Khm 
deductions  have  been  made,  report  for  each  employee  the  amount  received,  as  vel 
as  total  eaminjf^,  and  itemized  and  total  deductions.  It  may  also  be  used  to  indkato 
kind  of  machines  used,  speed,  and  any  other  items  to  study  efficiency  ci  labor. 
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GENERAL  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE. 

EXPLANATIONS   AND   INSTRUCTIONS. 


^eacher: 


tad  very  carefully  the  following  note^  which  ex j)lain8  fully  the  purpose  and  method 
ol  stuaif  proposed  by  the  Immigration  Commission: 

•mmission,  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1907,  is 
rith  the  duty  of  collecting  information  concerning  the  immigrants  in  this 
It  is  engaged  in  studying  not  only  present  immigration,  but  also  the  effects 
migration  upon  the  country  at  large.  Recognizing  that  the  schools  are  one 
It  potent  influences  in  making  our  people  one  in  thought  and  sentiment,  it  is 
ly  desirous  of  studying  the  immigrants  and  their  children  in  the  schools  of 
ry.  The  present  inquiry,  in  which  your  cooperation  is  sought,  is  being  car- 
n  a  large  scale  in  many  cities.  Its  object  is  to  show  how  far  the  immigrants 
children  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  educational  requirements  of  our 
To  carry  out  this  purpose  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  collect  information  about 
children,  incluoing  those  whose  parents  were  bom  here,  as  well  as  tihose 
ents  came  from  foreign  countries. 

nk  which  you  are  asked  to  fill  out  is  verv  simple.  It  explains  itself  in  a  laige 
but  a  few  words  will  help  to  make  plain  any  points  which  might  not  be 
lear. 

-Enter  in  this  space  the  designation  of  the  grade  which  you  are  teaching. 
/e  more  than  one  grade  under  your  care,  use  a  separate  sheet  for  each  grade, 
urposes  of  this  enumeration,  consider  half  grades,  such  as  IIA,  IIB,  as  two 
•aaes. 

his  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  different  sections  of  the  blank,  one  for  boys, 
for  girls. 

Ise  throughout  the  age  of  the  pupil  at  the  last  birthday. 
This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  it  is  not  generally  a 
record.    Wliere  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  methods  of  determination  may  be 
;rom  those  prescribed  in  this  blank.    For  the  purposes  of  this  enumeration 
t  the  Y>uml  a  father  only  is  wanted. 

rd  "race  is  used  in  the  more  restricted  sense  in  accordance  with  the  list  of 
ted  on  this  sheet.    The  general  terms  * 'Caucasian,"  *'\Miite,*'etc.,  are  not 

rmining  the  race  of  the /a^«r  of  the  pupil: 

can  White'  *  should  include  all  of  Caucasian  origin  bom  in  the  United  States, 
jn  persons  are  reported  as  German,  Irish,  etc.,  they  should  if  bom  in  the 
Sitea  be  entered  as  ''American  White." 

in  Indians,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Japanese,  and  Koreans  are  never  to  be  entered 
ican  Wliite,"  but  should  be  listed  separately. 

can  Negro"  should  be  used  for  all  persons  of  African  decent  bom  in  the 
ates. 

er  races  enumerated  in  the  list  apply  only  to  persons  bom  in  foreign  coun- 
e  country  of  birth  will  in  many  cases  indicate  tne  race,  but  not  always.  For 
special  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  report  as  Russian  any  persons  except 
Be  native  langua^  is  Russian.  The  persons  bom  in  Russia  now  resident  in 
i  States  are  Russian  by  nationality^  but  very  few  of  them  are  Russian  by  race. 
I  belong  to  the  three  races,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Hebrews.  Special  care 
K)  be  exercised  in  regard  to  persons  bom  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary.  In 
ere  is  no  race  specifically  designated  as  Austrian,  but  all  the  persons  bom  in 
try  belong  to  one  of  the  distinct  races  of  which  its  composite  population  is 
In  Hungary  the  race  which  is  strictly  Hungarian  is  known  and  is  nere  listed 
i  name — that  is,  the  Magyar — but  a  large  number  of  the  persons  in  the  United 
3  call  themselves  Hungarians  belong  to  other  races,  especially  to  the  Slovak. 
)t  persons  bom  in  Switzerland  is  eitner  German  or  French  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
The  designations  Austrian,  Belgian,  Hungarian,  and  Swiss  should  not  be 
I.  In  the  case  of  foreign-born  Hebrews  enter  "Hebrew"  followed  by  the 
vr,  as  follows:  Hebrew,  German;  Hebrew,  Polish;  Hebrew,  Roumanian; 
Kuasian;  and  in  all  other  cases  use  the  general  deeognation  Hebrew,  Othflf 
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United  States: 

American  White. 

American  Negro. 

American  Indian. 
AiiBtria-Hungarv : 

Bohemian  (Czech). 

Bosnian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Hervat. 

Herzegovinian. 

Italian,  North. 

Magyar  (Hungarian). 

Montenc^n. 

Moravian  (Czech). 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Ruthenian  (Russniak). 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 
Belgium: 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 

French. 
Bulgaria: 

Bulgarian. 

Macedonian. 
Oanada: 

Canadian. 

English. 

French  (^anadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 
China:  Chinese. 
Denmark:  Danish. 


England: 

English. 

Hebrew. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

Welsh. 
Finland:  Finnish. 
France: 

French. 

Hebrew. 
Crermany: 

Crerman. 

Hebrew. 

Polish. 
Greece: 

Greek. 

Macedonian. 
India:  Elastlndianor  Hindu. 
Ireland: 

Irish. 

Scotch-Irish. 
Italy: 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 
Japan:  Japanese. 
Korea:  Korean. 
Mexico:  Mexican. 
Montenegro: 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 
Netherlands  (Holland): 

Dutch. 

Flemish. 
Norway:  Norwegian. 
Portugal     (Azores,     Cape 

Veide):  Portuguese. 
Roumania: 

Hebrew. 

Roumanian. 


Russia: 

Armenian. 

Finnish. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Russian. 
Scotland:  Scotch. 
Servia:  Servian. 
Spain:  Spanish. 
Sweden:  Swedish. 
Switzerland: 

French. 

German. 

Italian,  North 
Turkey  in  Asia: 

Afmenian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Turkey  in  Europe: 

Bulgarian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Macedonian. 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Syrian. 

Tlirkish. 
Wales:  Welsh. 
West  Indies  (Cub 
Rico,  Hayti,  Bi 

Cuban. 

English. 

Negro. 

Spanish. 
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occur  where  children  have  removed  to  another  city,  attended  school  there,  am 
wards  returned  to  the  city  of  their  birth.  Children  bom  in  other  places  may  < 
not  have  attended  school  before  they  moved  to  their  present  residence,  and 
answer  the  question  "Yes"  or  "No  as  the  case  may  oe.  This  inquiry  is  ii 
because  it  is  found  that  in  some  instances  pupils  coming  from  other  cities  lose 
more  grades,  and  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  general. 

6.  Length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-horn  pupils. — Since  the  f 
bom  pu])ils  in  our  schools  suffer  from  an  obvious  handicap  in  the  matter  of  lar 
it  is  important  to  ascertain  what  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  the  United 
before  entering  school,  and  also  to  compare  their  school  progress  with  the  le: 
residence  in  case  they  entered  school  immediately  or  very  s(K>n  after  arriving 
United  States. 

7.  School  attendance  abroad. — If  it  should  prove,  as  there  are  indications,  that  f 
bom  children  are  somewhat  behind  native  children  in  their  school  work,  it  is  < 
to  ascertain  whether  this  fact  is  due  w^holly  to  ignorance  of  the  language  or  i 
measure  to  lack  of  training.  Hence  the  question  whether  they  attended  school 
they  came  to  the  United  States. 

8.  Age  at  entering  public  school. — ^The  object  of  this  inauiry  is  to  ascertain  the 
of  time  which  the  pupil  has  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  United  Statef 
this  purpose  school  attendance  in  kindergarten,  if  the  pupil  has  attended  kinder] 
is  not  to  be  counted.  A  comparison  of  a  boy's  age  at  entering  school,  his  grac 
his  present  age  will  tell  something  about  the  progress  he  has  made. 

9.  Grade  first  entered  in  public  saiool. — In  giving  the  grade  no  mention  is  to  bi 
of  the  kindergarten.  Pupils  who  begin  work  in  the  public  schools  generally  en 
first  grade,  though  a  few  who  have  had  some  training  may  enter  higher  up.  The 
have  attended  private  school  before  going  to  public  school  may  enter  in  any 
grades. 

10.  Number  of  years  at  school  in  the  United  States. — Please  see  that  the  presei 
is  counted,  but  that  kindergarten  is  excluded.  Except  for  the  awk^'ardness 
phrase,  it  might  have  been  better  to  say  "the  year  of  school^ "  explaining  thai 
who  entered  school  in  the  present  year  for  the  nrst  time  was  m  his  first  year  of 
This  is  the  meaning  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  so  that  for  a  child  entering 
in  the  first  grade  and  never  failing  to  be  promoted  the  years  in  school  wou 
respond  to  the  number  of  the  grade.  Were  is  not  for  the  fact  that  children  ar( 
times  out  of  school  a  year  or  more,  the  years  in  school  could  be  calculated  fr 
present  age  and  the  age  at  entering  school,  when  the  child  attended  a  public 
only.  In  entering  "years  in  school"  account  should  be  taken  of  absences  for 
more  terms  and  the  time  should  be  counted  from  the  time  the  pupil  first  enter 
school  above  the  kindergarten,  whether  a  public  or  private  school. 

11 .  Country  of  birth  of  father. — In  case  the  father  of  the  pupil  was  bom  in  the 
States,  "U.  S.    should  be  entered;  in  other  cases,  enter  the  foreign  country  in 
he  was  bom. 

12.  Ract  of  father. -^n  the  back  of  each  blank  is  a  list  of  the  principal  "ra< 
"peoples,  "o    Race  is  an  important  part  of  the  inquiry. 

The  word  "race"  is  used  in  the  more  restricted  sense  in  accordance  with  th< 
races  printed  on  the  back  of  each  blank.  The  general  terms  "Caucasian,  '*  "\^ 
etc.,  are  not  applicable. 

In  determining  the  race  of  the  father  of  the  pupil : 

"American  White  "  should  include  all  of  Caucasian  origin  born  in  the  United 
Even  when  persons  are  reported  as  Germans,  Irish,  etc.,  they  should  if  bom 
United  States  be  entered  as  "American  White. " 

American  Indians,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Ja])anese,  and  Koreans  are  never  to  be  c 
as  "American  White, "  but  should  be  listed  separately. 

"American  Negro"  should  be  used  for  all  persons  of  African  descent  born 
United  States. 

The  other  races  enumerated  in  the  list  apply  only  to  persons  bom  in  foreigi 
tries.  The  country  of  birth  will  in  many  cases  indicate  the  race,  but  not  i 
For  instance,  special  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  report  as  Russian  any  ] 
except  those  wnose  native  language  is  Russian.  The  persons  born  in  Russ 
resident  in  the  United  States  are  Russians  by  nationality,  but  very  few  of  th 
Russians  by  race.  Almost  all  belong  to  the  three  races — Poles,  Lithuania! 
Hebrews.  Special  care  should  also  be  exercised  in  regard  to  persons  bom  in  . 
and  in  Hungary.  In  Austria  there  is  no  race  specifically  designated  as  Ai 
but  all  the  persons  bom  in  that  country  belong  to  one  of  the  distinct  races  of 


o  For  list  of  races,  see  p.  685. 
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/.  Ill  health. — ^A  weak  physical  conBtitution  may  produco,  on  the  one  hand, 
number  of  brief  abeences,  and,  on  the  other,  it  ma>r  render  the  rhild  incaf 
g;iving  that  attention  to  school  work  which  the  work  itself  demands. 

g.  Foot  sight  or  hearing. — ^Theee  difficulties  do  not  cause  abnont^e  to  any  great 
but  they  are  a  great  impediment  to  the  normal  progress  of  the  child  throi 
grades. 

h.  Mental  defect. — Enter  under  this  head  only  those  cases  which  you  would  ( 
as  feeble-minaed  or  very  closely  approaching  a  condition  of  idim^y  or  inil: 
They  are  comparatively  rare  in  our  schools,  but  a  verv  few  cases  belong  to  tli 

t.  Dullness. — Under  this  head  enter  those  children  wnose  lacrk  of  progress  seei 
due  only  to  slow  and  torpid  mind.  These  are  not  in  any  way  abnormal  childi 
their  mmds  work  slowly  and  they  find  difficulty  in  taking  in  the  instruction  \ 
given  them. 

k.  Outside  activities. — Children  who  are  engaged  in  work  at  home  or  in  sollin 
papers  and  in  other  trades  outside  of  school  nours,  which  prevent  their  (giving 
their  home  work  or  even  getting  the  amount  of  sleep  whu^h  they  require,  ar 
to  fall  behind  in  their  work.  In  the  upper  grades,  m  some  cases,  it  might  b 
that  the  purely  social  interests  of  pupils  interfere  with  their  normal  school  p 

/.  In  case  none  of  the  causes  above  enumerated  seem  to  be  appropriate 
individual  case,  enter  the  cause. 

When  all  the  blanks  have  been  collected  from  the  pupils  and  teacher's  not 
all  been  added,  the  blanks  should  be  retiuned  to  the  pnncipal  of  the  school, 
panied  bv  a  letter  stating  the  number  of  blanks  forwarded,  and  a  statement  tl 

the  pupils  present  on are  included."    Principals  are  requested  to  koc 

letters  of  transmittal,  together  with  the  blanks,  and  to  forward  them  to  the  supet 
ent  of  schools  for  transmission  to  the  Unitea  States  Immigration  Coinmifwiot 
blanks  have  been  punched  so  that  those  for  each  class  can  be  tied  or  ot 
fastened  together. 
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IMMIGRANTS  AS  CHARITY  SEEKERS  SCHEDULE. 


OBNEKAL  ncsnucnoMs. 

The  two  tabular  sections  should  contain  data  rdative  to  each  member  of  the  hoa»* 
hold.  Column  1:  Enter  relationship  to  head  ol  family,  as  "wife/'  ''son,''  "hiodMr/' 
"boarder/' etc.  Column4:  Enter ''S"  for  single, "  M^'^for  maified,  «'W^  for  widovcd, 
"D"  for  divorced.  Columns  5  and  6:  For  each  penon  10  jrean  of  age  or  over,  enter 
"  Y  "  or  "  N  *'  to  indicate  whether  the  penoo  can  read  or  wnte  imyhmgnage.  Colmn 
7:  Enter  "  Y  "  or  "  X  "  to  indicate  whether  the  penon  can  speak  English.  Column  8: 
Enter  for  each  member  of  household  the  occupation  or  work  done;  enter  "housewife" 
lor  wife  who  does  usual  housework,  "at  sdiool"  for  children  attendinig  school,  "tt 
home*'  for  persons  without  employment. 

Columns  9  and  10:  Enter  for  each  person  country  of  birth  and  Race.  Owing  to  the 
diversity  of  races  in  various  countries,  the  Immigration  C<»miission  in  its  investigs- 


tions  particularly  desires  to  secure  all  data  bjr  race  (or  people)  as  well  as  by  eountrf 
cf  birth.  The  following  list  shows  the  countries  from  which  most  immigruits  come 
and  the  principal  races  coming  from  each  country.  The  list  is  not  complete  in  &tha 
respect,  but  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  guide  those  using  it.  Other  countriet 
ana  other  raee$  should  be  enumerated  when  such  other  countries  and  races  are  reported. 
Enter  "American  "  only  for  those  whose  &ther  was  bom  in  the  United  States  and  vho 
do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  following  races:  American  Indian,  Chinese,  Hindu,  Japt- 
nese,  Korean.  Neg[ro,  which  under  all  circumstances  should  be  designated  bj  nee. 
For  persons  oom  m  the  United  States  of  fordjgn  father,  enter  race  ai  father  wiA 
word  "American,"  as  "German-American,"  "Hebrew-American,"  "Croatian-Anied- 
can,"  etc.    In  case  of  mixed  parentage,  follow  race  of  father. 


Austria-Hungarv : 

Bohemian  (Cacech). 

Bosnian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Hervat. 

Herzegovinian. 

Italian,  North. 

Ma^ar  (Hungarian). 

Montenegrin. 

Moravian  (Czech). 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Ruthcnian  (Russniak). 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 
Belgium:- 

DuU'h. 

Flemish. 

French. 
Bulgaria: 

Bulgarian. 

Macedonian. 
Canada: 

Canadian. 

EngliHh. 

Fr(»nch  Canadian. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 
China:  Chinese. 
Denmark:  Danish. 
England : 

English. 

Hebrew. 


Eng^d — Continued . 

Iri^ 

Scotch. 

Welsh. 
Finland:  Finnish. 
France: 

French. 

Hebrew. 
Germany: 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Polish. 
Greece: 

Greek. 

Macedonian. 
India:  EastlndianorHindu. 
Ireland : 

Irish. 

Scotch-Irish. 

Italy: 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 

Japan:  Japanese. 
Korea:  Korean. 
Mexico:  Mexican. 
Montenegro: 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Netherlands  (Holland): 
Dutch. 
Flemish. 

Norway:  Norwegian. 
Portugal   (Azores,   Cape 
Verde):  Portuguese. 

Roumania: 
Hebrew. 
Roumanian. 


Russia: 

Armenian. 

Finnish. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Lithuanian. 

Polish. 

Russian. 
Scotland:  Scotch. 
Servia:  Ser\ian. 
Spain:  Spanish. 
Sweden:  Sweflish. 
Switzerland: 

French. 

German. 

Italian,  North. 
Turkey  in  Asia: 

Armenian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Synan. 

Turkish. 
Turkey  in  Eun)pe: 

Bulgarian. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Macedonian. 

Montenegrin. 

Servian. 

Syrian. 

Turkish. 
Wales:  Welsh.  ^^ 

West  Indies  (Cuba,  P«^ 
Rico,  Hayti,  Bahama? 

Cuban. 

English. 

Negro. 

Si        " 
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Columns  11  and  12:  For  each  foreign-bom  male  21  years  of  age  or  over,  ent 
or  "N  "  to  indicate  whether  first  or  second  naturalization  papers  have  been  f 
Column  17:  Enter  check  to  indicate  kind  of  aid  given.  G)limm  18:  Enter  c 
indicate  apparent  immediate  cause  of  need.  Column  19:  Enter,  as  nearly  a 
be  approximated,  the  total  value  of  aid  given  during  the  period  covered  by  t 
No  attempt  need  be  made  to  approximate  the  value  of  employment  secured, 
hand  clotuing  furnished,  and  similar  items,  which  can  not  be  conveniently  : 
lo  a  definite  money  value. 


APPENDIX  B. 


UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  LAWS  AND 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  Immigration  Act. 

2.  The  White-Slave  Traffic  Act. 

3.  Immigration  Regulations. 
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R  OF  PREFERENCE  AMONG  RACES  EMPLOYED!  Specify  by  occupation  the 

order  of  preference  among  the  races  employed,  including  natives. 

oyer's  opinion  op  THE  SECOND  GENERATION:  Specify  by  races  the  em- 

nion  of  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  based  upon  nis  experience, 

onality  and  race  of  employer:  State  the  nationality  and  race  of  employer, 

^-bom,  the  number  of  years  in  the  United  States. 

onality  and  race  of  persons  furnishing  information:  Enter  the  name,  position 

)n,  country  of  birth,  race,  and  years  m  the  United  States  for  each  of  the 

lishing  information  to  the  agent. 

r  Remarks  the  agent  should  state  his  (the  agent's)  opinion  of  the  effect  of 

t  of  immigrants  upon — 

ry  conditions; 

3e  of  safety  devices; 

I  treatment  of  the  employees  in  the  paternal  way,  and  also  general  treat- 
discipline. 

0  unaer  Remarks  any  matter  which  may  be  of  value  and  which  has  not 
for  by  the  specific  topics  and  questions  m  the  Schedule. 

PAY  ROLL  K. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN    DETAIL. 

OF  ESTABLISHMENT:  Enter  in  full  the  name  of  the  establishment. 
L.OCATION  OF  establishment:  Enter  the  State,  city,  and  street  and  number. 
fry:  Enter  the  industry. in  which  the  establishment  is  engaged.    Do  not 
h  the  name  of  the  establishment  or  of  the  department. 
3F  PAY  roll:  Enter  the  date  indicating  the  penod  covered  by  the  pay  roll 

ATioN  AND  NAME  OF  EMPLOYEE:  Enter  each  occupation  and  employee,  using 
B  the  table  for  each  of  such  entries.  Do  not  confuse  occupation  with  the 
3  department. 

Enter  the  race  of  each  employee. 

'^nter  the  sex  of  each  employee,  "M"  for  male  and  **F"  for  female. 
xiMATE  age:  Enter  the  approximate  age  of  each  employee. 
.  Pay:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  unit  for  which 
wages  is  made,  as  hour,  aay,  week,  etc.,  or,  if  a  pieceworker,  cut,  side, 
)n,  etc. 

.  Hours  of  work:  Enter  for  each  occupation  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
jk  normally  worked  and  state  in  a  note  important  variations.  For  columns 
one  entry  to  each  occupation  will  usually  suffice. 

5 WORKERS,  TIME  WORKED:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  piecework  the  time 
ing  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll  copied. 

swoRKERS,  earnings:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  piecework  the  earnings 
period  covered  by  the  pay  roll  copied. 

LRK8,  ETC.:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  value  of  board,  lodging,  etc.,  if 
also  the  pay  to  helper  or  assistant,  if  one  is  employed  by  the  employee. 

PAY  ROLL  KK. 

instructions  in  detail. 

OF  establishment:  Enter  in  full  the  name  of  the  establishment. 
4.  Location  of  establishment:   Enter  the  State,  city,  and  street  and 

try:  Enter  the  industry  in  which  the  establishment  is  engaged.    Do  not 

h  the  name  of  the  establishment  or  of  the  department. 

tTMENT:    Enter  the  name  of  the  department,  such  as  blast  furnace,  roller 

)  room,  etc.    Begin  each  department  on  a  new  sheet. 

D  COVERED  BY  PAY  ROLL:  Enter  the  dates  indicating  the  period  covcred  by 

II  copied. 

OF  employee:   Enter  the  name  of  each  employee  as  it  appears  upon  the 

the  mai^gin  to  the  left  of  inquiry  8,  enter  the  sex  of  each  employee;  enter 

Je  and  ** P  "  for  female. 

ation:    Enter  the  occupation  of  each  employee.    Do  not  confuse  occu- 

L  the  name  of  the  department. 

K  OR  PAY  number:  Enter  the  check  or  pay  number  of  each  employee. 

::  Enter  the  race  of  each  employee. 
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12.  Ybabs  in  Unitbo  States:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  number  of  yeuBintki 
United  States. 

13.  Approxdiatb  aob:  Enter  the  approximate  age  of  each  employee. 
14  and  15.  Ratb  of  pat,  temb  workers:  Enter  for  each  employee  the  imte  of  pi| 

and  the  unit  for  which  payment  of  wages  is  made,  as  hour,  day,  week,  etc. 

16  and  17.  Hours  op  work:  Enter  for  each  occupatioii  the  number  of  hoozB  ps 
day  and  per  week  normally  worked  and  state  in  a  note  important  vaiiatioiiB.  For 
columns  12  and  13,  one  entry  to  each  occupation  will  usually  sufiBce. 

18  and  19.  Rate  of  pay,  pieceworkers:  Enter  for  each  pieceworker  the  utod 
pay  and  state  clearly  the  unit  for  which  payment  of  wages  is  made,  aa  cut,  side,  hitt 
dred,  ton,  etc. 

20.  Output  of  pieceworkers:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  piecework  the  ainmt 
of  work  done  for  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll,  as  '^100  tone,"  ^'500  yaids,"  dc 

21.  Hours  worked  bt  pieceworkers:  Enter  for  each  employee  on  pieoswvfc 
the  number  of  hours  worked  during  the  period  covered  by  the  pay  roll. 

22.  Total  barninos:  Enter  total  amount  earned  by  each  employee,  lAetlMr  a 
time  work  at  on  piecework  or  on  both,  during  the  period  coveredTby  ihe  pav  nB. 

23.  This  space  is  left  blank  for  the  purpose  of  including  any  other  items  ttiat  mf 
seem  valuable  to  the  agent  in  chaige.  It  is  designed  to  cover  such  items  as  dediicti« 
from  the  employees'  earnings  for  rent,  store  accounts,  money  advanced,  etc.  VIn 
deductions  have  been  made,  report  for  each  employee  the  amount  received,  as  id 
as  total  eaminjgs,  and  itemized  and  total  deductions.  It  may  also  be  used  to  indieili 
kind  of  machmes  used,  speed,  and  any  other  items  to  study  efficiency  of  labor. 
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GENERAL  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE. 

EXPLANATIONS   AND   INSTRUCTIONS. 

To  THE  Teacher: 

Please  read  very  carefully  the  following  note^  which  ex  j)lains  fully  the  purpose  and' 
€^  the  school  stvmj  proposed  by  the  Immigration  Commission: 

This  Commission,  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  information  concerning  the  immigrants  i 
country.  It  is  engaged  in  studying  not  only  present  immigration,  but  also  the 
of  past  immigration  upon  the  country  at  large.  Recognizing  that  the  schools  a 
of  the  most  potent  influences  in  making  our  people  one  in  thought  and  sentimer 
particularly  desirous  of  studying  the  immigrants  and  their  children  in  the  sch 
me  country.  The  present  inquiry,  in  which  your  cooperation  is  sought,  is  beii 
lied  out  on  a  large  scale  in  many  cities.  Its  object  is  to  show  how  far  the  imm: 
and  their  children  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  educational  requirements 
■chools.  To  carry  out  this  purpose  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  collect  informatioD 
all  school  children,  incluoing  those  whose  parents  were  bom  here,  as  well  ai 
whose  parents  came  from  foreign  countries. 

The  blank  which  you  are  asked  to  fill  out  is  verv  simple.  It  explains  itself  in 
measure,  but  a  few  words  will  help  to  make  plain  any  points  which  might ; 
entirely  clear. 

Grade. — Enter  in  this  space  the  designation  of  the  grade  which  you  are  tea 
If  you  have  more  than  one  grade  under  your  care,  use  a  separate  sheet  for  each 
For  the  purposes  of  this  enumeration,  consider  half  grades,  such  as  IIA,  IIB, 
distinct  nudes. 

Sex. — ^This  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  different  sections  of  the  blank,  one  foi 
the  other  for  girls. 

Age. — Use  throughout  the  age  of  the  pupil  at  the  last  birthday. 

Bace. — ^This  is  the  most  important  pEurt  of  the  inquiry,  and  it  is  not  ||[ene] 
liiatter  of  record.  Where  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  methods  of  determination  n 
different  from  those  prescribed  in  this  blank.  For  the  purposes  of  this  enum< 
the  race  of  the  pupil  s/a(A«r  only  is  wanted. 

The  word  "race  is  used  in  the  more  restricted  sense  in  accordance  with  the 
races  printed  on  this  sheet.  The  general  terms  * 'Caucasian,"  **WTiite,"etc.,  i 
applicable. 

In  determining  the  race  of  the  father  of  the  pupil: 

"American  White' '  should  include  all  of  Caucasian  origin  bom  in  the  United  I 
Even  when  persons  are  reported  as  German,  Irish,  etc.,  they  should  if  bom 
United  States  be  entered  as  "American  White.*' 

American  Indians,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Japanese,  and  Koreans  are  never  to  be  e 
"American  White,"  but  should  be  listed  separately. 


^  "American  Negro"  should  be  used  for  all  persons  of  African  decent  bom 

^^Uted  States. 

he  other  races  enumerated  in  the  list  appl}^  only  to  persons  born  in  foreign 

The  country  of  birth  will  in  many  cases  indicate  tne  race,  but  not  alwaye 

tance,  special  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  report  as  Russian  any  persons  * 

whose  native  langua^  is  Russian.    The  persons  bom  in  Russia  now  resic 

United  States  are  Russian  by  nationality ^  but  very  few  of  them  are  Russian  h 

nost  all  belong  to  the  three  races,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Hebrews.    Spocii 

uld  also  be  exercised  in  regard  to  persons  bom  in  Austria  and  in  Hungar 

3tria  there  is  no  race  specifically  designated  as  Austrian,  but  all  the  persons  I 

t  country  belong  to  one  of  the  distinct  races  of  which  its  composite  popula 

ned.    In  Hungary  the  race  which  is  strictly  Hungarian  is  known  and  is  nere 

its  own  name — that  is,  the  Magyar — but  a  large  number  of  the  j)erson8in  the  1 

tee  who  call  themselves  Hungarians  belong  to  other  races,  especially  to  the  S 

i  race  ol  persons  bom  in  Switzerland  is  eitner  German  or  French  or,  in  a  few 

ian.    The  designations  Austrian,  Belgian,  Hungarian,  and  Swiss  should 

1  at  all.    In  the  case  of  foreign-bom  Hebrews  ent<?r  "Hebrew"  followed  1 

onality,  as  follows:    Hebrew,  German;    Hebrew,  Polish;    Hebrew,  Roum 

>rew,  KuBsian;  and  in  all  other  cases  use  the  general  designation  Hebrew, 
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Sec.  10.  That  the  decision  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  hereinafter  Appeals 
provided  for,  based  upon  the  certificate  of  the  examining  medical  Not  a 
officer,  shall  be  final  as  to  the  rejection  of  aliens  affected  with  tuber-  ^^1^  {J^^^ 
culoeis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  with  or  dangcro 
any  mental  or  physical  disability  which  would  bring  such  aliens  tagious  dk 
within  any  of  the  classes  excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States 
under  section  two  of  this  act.<> 

Sec.  11.  That  upon  the  certificate  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  United    Onardi 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  the  effect  that  a  ^®y*Ke: 
rejected  alien  is  helpless  from  sickness,  mental  or  physical  disability,     Traiurpo 
or  infancy,  if  such  alien  is  accompanied  by  another  alien  whose  pro-  companies 
taction  or  guardianship  is  required  by  such  rejected  alien,  such  accom-  *^P*^^  **' 
pan3ring  auen  may  also  be  excluded,  and  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or 
consignee  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  alien  and  accompanying  alien 
are  brought  shall  be  required  to  return  said  alien  and  accompanying 
alien  in  me  same  manner  as  vessels  are  required  to  return  other  rejected 
aliens.^ 

Sec.  12.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  by  water  at  any  port    Maoifest 
within  the  United  States,^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  com-    xq^„^ 
mandine  officer  of  the  steamer,  sailing  or  other  vessel  having  said  alien  sengero—  ' 
on  board  to  deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  at  the  port  of  arrival  lists 
or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of  such  alien 
on  board  such  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in  answer  to  questions  at 
the  top  of  said  list,  state  as  to  each  alien  the  full  name,  age,  and  sex; 
whether  married  or  single;  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether  able  to    What  t 
read  or  write;  the  nationality;  the  race;  Uie  last  residence;  the  name  ^^' 
and  address  of  the  nearest  relative  in  the  country  from  which  the  alien 
came;  the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  the  final  destina- 
tion, if  any,  beyond  the  port  of  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket  through 
to  such  final  destination;  whether  the  alien  has  paid  his  own  passage  or 
whether  it  has  been  paid  by  any  other  person  or  by  any  corporation, 
flociety,  municipality,  or  government,  and  if  so,  by  whom;  whether  in 
poflseBsion  of  fifty  dollars,  and  if  less,  how  much;  whether  going  to  join 
a  relative  or  friend,  and  if  so,  what  relative  or  friend,  and  his  or  her 
name  and  complete  address;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  BO,  when  and  where;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or  an 
institution  or  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  or  sup- 
ported by  charity;   whether  a  polygamist;   whether  an  anarchist; 
whether  coming  by  reason  of  any  offer,  solicitation,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  is  the  alien's  condition  of  health,  mental  and  physical,  and 
i^ether  deformed  or  crippled,  and  if  so,  for  how  long  and  from  what    Outf^oini 
cause;   that  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commanding  *"«^"~" 
officer  of  every  vessel  taking  alien  passengers  out  of  the  United  States, 
from  anv  port  thereof,  to  file  before  departure  therefrom  with  the  col- 
lector of  customs  of  such  port  a  complete  list  of  all  such  alien  passen^rs 
taken  on  board.    Such  list  shall  contain  the  name,  age,  sex,  nation-    what  t 
ality,  residence  in  the  United  States,  occupation,  and  the  time  of  last  ^^"' 
aiTi\^  of  every  such  alien  in  the  United  States,  and  no  master  of  any 
mch  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  papers  for  his  vessel  until  he  has 
deposited  such  list  or  lists  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
departure  and  made  oath  that  they  are  full  and  complete  as  to  the  name 
■nd  other  information  herein  required  concerning  each  alien  taken  on 
board  his  vessel ;<'  and  any  neglect  or  omission  to  comply  with  the     Penalty; 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  punishable  as  provided  in  section 
fifteen  of  this  act.*    That  the  collector  of  customs  with  whom  any  8urh    with  wh 
liet  has  been  deposited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec-  po-**'^"' 

_^ ■ .g _    _         _ _ _  

a  See  Rules  6  and  20;  also  latter  part  of  sec.  25. 
5  See  Rule  12. 

c  For  the  procurement  of  manifests  from  (^anadian  transportation 
OomTOnies,  see  paragraph  (f).  Rule  25. 

^'For  method  of  imposing  fine,  see  Rule  29. 
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the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  every  vessel  taking  alien  passengers     Mai 
out  of  the  United  States,  the  penalty  6hall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  j>ort  of  dej^arture  and  shall  be  a  fme  of  ten  dollars  for    I'eni 
each  alien  not  included  in  said  list;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  aggregate  no^^ 
fine  exceed  one  hundred  dollars.^  noo. 

Sec.  16.  That  upon  the  receipt  by  the  immigration  officers  at  any    1b8i 
port  of  arrival  of  tne  lists  or  manifests  of  incoming  aliens  provided  for 
in  sections  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  officers  to  go  or  to  send  competent  assistants  to  the  vessel    9° 
to  which  said  lists  or  manifests  refer,  and^ there  inspect  all  such  aliens,  ^^' 
or  said  inmiigration  officers  may  order  a  temporary  removal  of  such 
aliens  for  examination  at  a  designated  time  and  place,  but  such  tem- 
porary removal  shall  not  be  considered  a  landing,  nor  shall  it  relieve    ^^ 
the  transportation  lines,  masters,  agents,  owners,  or  consignees  of  the  ^^^^ 
vessel  upon  which  said  aliens  are  brought  to  any  port  of  the  United 
States  from  any  of  the  obligations  which,  in  case  such  aliens  remain  on 
board,  would,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  bind  the  said  transpor- 
tation lines,  masters,  agents,  owners,  or  consignees:  Provided^  That    I'pi 
where  a  suitable  building  is  used  for  the  detention  and  examination  of  otiH^ 
aliens  the  immigration  (ra&cials  shall  there  take  charge  of  such  aliens,  ble. 
and  the  transportation  companies,  masters,  agents,  owners,  and  con- 
signees of  the  vessels  bringing  such  aliens  shall  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  their  detention  thereafter  until  the  return  of  such 
aliens  to  their  care. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  physical  and  mental  examination  of  all  arriving    ^ed 
aliens  shall  be  made  by  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Public  *  xo ' 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  who  shall  have  had  at  least  two  p.  h. 
yeazs'  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  since  receiving  the  surgco 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicme  and  who  shall  certify  for  the  information  of 
ihe  immigration  officers  and  the  boards  of  special  inouiry  hereinafter 
provided  for,  any  and  all  physical  and  mental  detects  or  diseases 
observed  by  said  medical  officers  in  any  such  alien, &  or,  should  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service 
be  not  available,  civil  suigeons  of  not  less  than  four  years  professional 
experience  may  be  employed  in  such  emergency  for  such  service,  upon 
8uch  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
flxation  imder  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.    The  United  States  Public  Health  and  Manne-    P-,  ^ 
Hospital  Service  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  immigration  service  for  JJi^bi 
all  expenditures  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  medical  inspection  ofsurgeo 
aliens  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  be  ^e  duty  of  the  owners,  officers,  or  agimts  in^du 
of  any  vessel  or  transportation  line,  other  than  those  railway  lines 
which  may  enter  into  a  contract  as  provided  in  section  thirty-two  of 
this  act,  bringing  an  alien  to  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  landing  ^^^  ^ 
of  such  alien  in  the  United  States  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  as 
designated  by  the  immigration  oihcers,  and  the  negligent  failure  of  any     i*eii 
ouch  owner,  officer,  or  agent  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  requirements 
~    ^  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  in  each  case 
LOt  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  tnan  one  thousand  dollara  or  by 
.  >^gsjrisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
.^B^^^yrisonment;  c  and  every  such  alien  so  landed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ^f  l\ 
^:::>^^^wfully  in  the  United  States  and  shall  be  disported  as  provided  in  landec 
"^^  ^ions  twenty  and  twenty-one  of  this  act.<* 

EO.  19.  That  all  aliens  Droujght  to  this  country  in  violation  of  law  i>«P< 
11,  if  practicable,  be  immediately  sent  back  to  the  country  whence  By 
f  respectively  came  on  the  vessels  bringing  them.  The  cost  of  their  ^*"*,"p[ 
ntenance  while  on  land,  as  well  as  th'^  expense  of  the  return  of  such  detent 
OS,  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessels  on  which  borne 
f  respectively  came;  and  if  any  master,  person  in  charge,  a^cnt,siijp  c 
ler,  or  consignee  of  any  such  vessel  shall  refuse  to  receive  back  on  ^re  u 
rd  thereof,  or  on  board  of  any  other  vessel  owned  or  operated  by  the  port,  o 

«  For  procedure,  see  Rule  29. 

fr  See  Rule  9. 

«  For  method  of  reporting,  see  Rule  30. 

^  See  paragraph  («0,  Rule  31,  and  Rules  34-38. 
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rd,  guard  safely,  and  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came  any   Deportatloii: 

Q  ordered  to  be  deported  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 

ished  by  the  imposition  of  the  penalties  prescribed  in  section  nine- 

i  of  this  act:<»  Provided^  That  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary    -^^J^J*"***  * 

ommerce  and  Labor  the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  such  alien  ^J'P®'^*^  peraon 

ich  as  to  require  personal  care  and  attendance,  he  may  employ  a 

able  person  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  accompany  such  alien  to  nis 

er  final  destination,  ana  the  expense  incident  to  such  service  shall 

defrayed  in  like  manner.  ^ 

BC.  22.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  in  addition  GeSjJS"*"**®'*' 

ich  other  duties  as  may  by  law  be  assigned  to  him,  shall,  under  the  * 

ction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  have  charge  of  the      ^"^»*®  ^r; 

dnistration  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the 

ted  States,  and  shall  have  the  control,  direction,  and  supervision 

11  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  appointed  thereunder.    He  shall 

blish  such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe  such  forms  of  bond, 

>rts,  entries,  and  other  papers,  and  shall  issue  from  time  to  time  such 

ructions,  not  inconsistent  witn  law,  as  he  shall  deem  best  calculated 

»rrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  for  protecting  the  United 

.68  and  aliens  migrating  thereto  from  fraud  and  loss,  and  shall  have    To  make  oos 

loritv  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  support  and  relief  of  such  aliens  SieM;  * 

lay  &11  into  distress  or  need  public  aia;  all  under  the  direction  or 

1  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.    And  it    '^*L^**^*i^ 

1  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  to  detail  ^^ySi  chSg^ 

ers  of  the  immigration  service  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  neces- 

,  in  his  judgment,  to  secure  information  as  to  the  numtier  of  aliens 

dned  in  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions  (public 

private)  of  tne  several  States  and  Territories,  tlie  District  of  Colum- 

and  other  territory  of  the  United  States  and  to  inform  the  officers 

ich  institutions  of  the  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  deportation 

liens  who  have  become  public  charges:  Provided,  That  tne  Com-    To  ^^^  ©^ 

doner-General  of  Immigration  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre-  *^"  * 

of  Commerce  and  Labor,  whenever  in  his  judgment  such  action  may 

lecessarv  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act,  detail  immigration 

ers,  and  also  surgeons,  in  accoroance  with  the  provisions  of  section 

mteen,  for  service  in  foreign  countries. 

sc.  23.  That  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  of  immi^tion  shall    CommUdoi 

I  an  administrative  character,  to  be  prescribed  in  detail  by  regula-  *"' 

B  prepared,  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre-   I>utle8  of. 

oi  Commerce  and  Labor. 

EC.  24.  That  immigrant  inspectors  and  other  immigration  officers,     Employees: 
kB,  and  employees  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  and  their  compen-    a  p  p  o  i  n  t  i  n 
m  fixed  and  raised  or  decreased  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  and  promoting, 
tommerce  and  Labor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
er-General  of  Immigration  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
lie  civil-service  act  of  January  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ty-three:  Provided.  That  said  Secretary,  in  the  enforcement  of  that  ,^^®'^*   *  * 
ion  of  this  act  wnich  excludes  contract  laborers,  may  employ, 
lOUt  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  civil  service  act,  or  to  the    special    provi 
ous  acts  relative  to  the  compilation  of  the  official  register,  su^^l^J^^nt^of  *"^ 
cms  as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  from  time  to  time  fix,  raise,  or 
ease  their  compensation.    He  may  draw  from  the  'immigrant 
I"  annually  fifty  thousand  dollars  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
sasary,  to  lie  expended  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  persons  so 
loyed  and  for  expenses  incident  to  such  employment;  and  the 
unting  officers  of  the  Treasury  shall  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  proper 
ursing  officer  expenditures  from  said  sum  without  itemized  account 
never  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  certifies  that  an  item- 

accoimt  would  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government: 
fided  further ^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  bo  construed  to 
r  the  mode  of  appointing  commissioners  of  immigration  at  the 
ral  ports  of  the  United  States  as  provided  by  the  sundry  civil  appro-  Appoinung. 
tion  act  approved  August  eighteenth,  eighteen  himdred  and  ninety- 
,  or  the  official  status  of  such  commissioners  heretofore  appointed. 

«  For  method  of  reporting,  see  Rule  30. 

^  For  procedure  for  providing  attendant,  see  Rule  37. 
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rovemment  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  district,  county,  or 
ality  in  which  such  alien  becomes  a  public  chaise. <^ 

7.  That  no  suit  or  proceeding  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions    Salts: 

:t  shall  be  settled^  compronused,  or  discontinued  without  the     Compromising, 
oi  the  court  in  which  it  is  pending,  entered  of  record,  with  the  ^^''* 
herefor. 

8.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  Under  former 
y  prosecution,  suit,  action,  or  proceedings  brought,  or  any  act,  S^reby***  affected 
'  matter,  civil  or  criminal,  done  or  existing  at  the  time  of  the 

ffect  of  this  act;  but  as  to  all  such  prosecutions,  suits,  actions, 
ngs,  acts,  things,  or  matters  the  laws  or  parts  of  laws  repealed 
led  by  this  act  are  hereby  continued  in  force  and  effect. 

9.  That  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  Courts,  cir- 
Qvested  with  full  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  civil  JJ!j|5|.  *"*  **'' 
linal,  arising  imder  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Jurisdiction. 

0.  That  all  exclusive  privileges  of  exchanging  money,  trans-    Exciusiya 
passengers  or  ba^ggage,  or  keeping  eating  houses,  and  all  other  ^^^^^J^^ig^. 
ileges  in  connection  with  any  United  States  immigrant  station,  ' 
disposed  of  after  public  competition,  subject  to  such  conditions 

tations  as  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the 
1  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
scribe:  FrovicUa,  That  no  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold  in 

Proceeds  from, 
>  be  paid  into 
-  „  immigrant  fund, 
igrant  fund  ' 

I  for  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

1.  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  in  order  that  P  •  •  c  e  offl- 
lay  be  made  for  crimes  under  the  laws  of  the  States  and  Terri-  **"' 

tne  United  States  where  the  various  immigrant  stations  are  stat^s!^        *  ^ 
the  officers  in  charge  of  such  stations,  as  occasion  may  require, 
[nit  therein  the  proper  State  and  municipal  officers  charged 

enforcement  of  such  laws,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
diction  of  such  officers  and  of  the  local  courts  shall  extend  over 
tions. 

2.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  under  the  Commissioner- 
I  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  ^  , 
SBcribe  rules  for  the  entry  and  inspection  of  aliens  along  the  and  con^tafw 
)f  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  as  not  to  imnecessarily  delay,  impede,  inspection  o  n 
'  passengers  in  ordinary  travel  between  the  United  States  and  land  boundaries, 
dtries,  and  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  trans- 

1  lines  for  the  said  purpose.^ 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  term  "United  States"  "J^.S  *  *  •  <* 
n  the  title  as  well  as  in  the  various  sections  of  this  act  shall  be    vL 

d  to  mean  the  United  States  and  any  waters,  terri torjr,  or  other  ^^^ a n  i  n  g    of 

bject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  except  the  Isthmian  Canal 

romded,  That  if  any  alien  shall  leave  the  canal  zone  and     Canal  Zone: 

to  enter  any  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  aUens^fiom. 

lothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  permitting 

inter  under  any  other  conditions  than  those  applicable  to  all 

4.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  with  the     Commissioner: 
.  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may  appoint  a  com-    Appointment 
r  of  immigration  to  discharge  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  the  {e^ns.      ^^ 
ow  required  of  other  commissioners  of  immigration  at  their 

re  poets. 

5.  That  the  deportation  of  aliens  arrested  within  the  United     Deportation: 
ter  entry  and  found  to  be  illegally  therein,  provided  for  in  this    To  be  to  trans- 
l  be  to  the  trans-Atlantic  or  trans- Pacific  ports  from  which  said  ^^^^^^^^  ^^* 
nbarked  for  the  United  States;  or,  if  such  embarkation  was 

pn  contiguous  territory,  to  the  foreign  port  at  which  said  aliens 
d  for  such  territory. 

6.  That  all  aliens  who  shall  enter  the  United  States  except  at  Of  aliens  enter- 
MTts  thereof,  or  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Secretary  of  Com-  ^^  uniawfully. 

Rule  20  as  to  circumstances  under  which  accepted, 
arrangement  on  Canadian  border,  see  Rule  25;  on  Mexican 
%ule27. 
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1  his  discretion,  an  international  conference,  to  at*flemble  at  such  point    l » t*"i 
1  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  to  nend  special  coiimiiyHioners  to  any  foreign  ^^o"'*"*"^' 
>imtry,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  by  international  agreement,     l*resWen 
ibject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  JJlJ^or. 
le  immigration  of  aliens  to  the  United  States;  of  j)ro\'iding  for  the 
.ental,  moral,  and  physical  examination  of  such  aliens  by  American     Purpase 
liisulH  or  other  officers  of  the  Unite^l  States  Government  at  the  ports  of 
nbarkation,  or  elsewhere;  of  securing  the  a*«sistance  of  foreign  goveni- 
ents  in  their  own  territories  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the 
nited  States  governing  immigration  to  the  Unite<l  States;  of  entering 
.to  such  international  agreements  as  may  be  proper  to  prevent  the 
jnmigration  of  aliens  who,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are 
or  may  be  excluded  from  entering  the  Unitetl  States,  and  of  regulating 
Any  matters  pertaining  to  such  immigration. 

Sec.  40.  Authority  is  hereby  given  the  Commissioner-General  of    Infon 
Immigration  to  establish,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secre-  <'**'*'**oii: 
tary  oi  Commerce  and  Ijabor,  a  division  of  information  in  the  Bureau     Estubiu 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization;  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce °' 
and  Ijabor  shall  proiide  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 
It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  said  di\'isi(m  to  promote  a  beneficial  distribution    Duties  a 
of  aliens  admitted  into  the  United  States  among  the  several  States  and  *^°'*^>'  o'- 
Territories  desiring  immigration .    Correspondence  shall  be  had  with  the 
proper  officials  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  said  division  shall  gather 
nom  all  available  sources  useful  information  regarding  the  resources, 
products,  and  physical  characteristics  of  each  State  and  Territory, 
and  shall  publish  such  informati(m  in  <liffenmt  languages  and  distribute 
the  publications  among  all  admitted  aliens  who  may  ask  for  such  infor- 
mation at  the  immigrant  stations  of  the  United  States  and  to  such  other 
persons  as  may  de^nire  the  same.    When  any  State  or  Territory  ap^x)ints    state  ug 
■nd  maintains  an  agent  or  agents  to  represent  it  at  any  of  the  immigrant 
stations  of  the  United  States,  such  agents  shall^  under  regulations  pre-    Appoint 
icribed  by  the  C>)mmissioner-General  of  Immigration,  subject  to  the  JjJjJ^®.**^^*** 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  C\)mmorce  and  Labor,  have  access  to  aliens    (.'oilrtesie 
who  have  bei^n  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
lenting,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  the  special  inducements  offerea  by 
lUchStateorTerritory  to  aliens  to  settle  therein.    WTiileondutyatany    Control  < 
Inunigrant  station  such  a^nts  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  regulations  pre- 
icribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  who,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may,  for  violation  of 
my  such  regulations,  deny  to  the  agent  guilty  of  such  violation  any  of 
iie  privilege's  herein  granted. 

Sec.  41.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  applv  to    Foreign 
(ccredited  officials  of  foreign  governments  nor  to  their  suites,  families,  *  Exempte 

IT  fifUests.o  provIsIoiLs 

Sec.  42. &  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  master  of  a  steamship  or  other  Amendai 
reeael  whereon  immigrant  passengers,  or  passengers  other  than  cabin  ■•v'^»"<^' 
MiflHengers,  have  been  taken  at  any  ]>ort  or  place  in  a  foreign  country 
ar  dominion  (ports  and  places  in  foreign  territory  contiguous  to  the 
Jnited  States  excepted)  to  bring  such  vessel  and  passengers  to  any  port 
r  place  in  the  United  States  unless  the  compartments,  pna<*cs,  and 
iccommodations  hereinafter  mentioned  have  been  providtHi,  allotted, 
naintained,  and  used  for  and  by  such  passengers  during  the  entire 
royage;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  steamship,  the  compartments  or  spaces, 
inot>8tructed  by  cargo,  stores,  or  goods,  shall  l)e  ol'  sulficient  dimensions 
o  allow  for  each  and  everv  passenger  ciuried  or  brought  therein  eight- 
«n  clear  superficial  feet  of  dwk  allotted  to  his  or  her  use,  if  the  com- 
Mutment  or  space  is  located  on  the  main  deck  or  on  the  first  deck  next 
lelow  the  main  deck  of  the  vesw»l,  and  twenty  clear  superficial  feet  of 
leek  allotted  to  his  or  her  uso  for  ea<h  passengtjr  carried  or  brought 
herein  if  the  compartment  or  space  is  located  on  the  seeund  deck  below 
he  main  deck  of  the  vessel:  Provided,  That  if  the  height  between  tluj 

<iSee  paragraph  (&),  Rule  2. 

ft  Section  42  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  December  19,  11K)8,  which 
Qdended  section  1  of  the  passenger  act  of  1882. 
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lerce,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  transportation  from  any  State    Termi  nse^ 
r  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory    "Interst 
r  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  term  "foreign  commerce, "  as  used  S VSreiVn  < 
1  this  act,  shall  include  transportation  from  any  State  or  Territory  or  meroe/' 
le  District  of  Columbia  to  any  foreign  country  and  from  any  foreign 
>untry  to  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  transport  or  cause  to    Transporta 
e  transported,  or  aid  or  assist  in  obtaining  tntnsportation  for,  or  in  for  immoral 
ansportin^,  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  m  any  Territory  orP^**^* 
I  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  woman  or  girl  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
ition  or  debauchery,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  with  the 
tent  and  purpose  to  induce,  entice,  or  compel  such  women  or  girl  to 
)come  a  prostitute  or  to  give  herself  up  to  debauchery,  or  to  engage 
any  other  immoral  practice;  or  who  shall  knowingly  procure  or 
»tain,  or  cause  to  be  procured  or  obtained,  or  aid  or  assist  in  procuring 
obtaining,  any  ticket  or  tickets,  or  any  form  of  transportation  or 
idence  of  the  right  thereto,  to  be  used  by  any  woman  or  girl  in  inter- 
ite  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
1,  in  going  V>  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  debauchery, 
ror  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  with  tne  intent  or  purpose  on  the 
rt  of  such  person  to  induce,  entice,  or  compel  her  to  eive  herself  up 
the  practice  of  prostitution,  or  to  give  herself  up  to  debauchery,  or 
y  other  immoral  practice,  whereby  any  such  woman  or  girl  shall  be 
jDsported  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  anv  Territory  or  the 
jtnct  of  Columbia,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon    penalty  for 
jnviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceedii^  five  thou- 
ind  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both 
ich  &ie  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
8xc.  3.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  persuade,  induce,    Enticing  o 
atice,  or  coerce,  or  cause  to  be  persuaded,  induced,  enticed,  or  coerced,  •wink: 
r  aid  or  assist  in  peiBuading,  inducing,  enticing,  or  coercing  any 
t>man  or  girl  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  interstate  or  foreign 
ommerce,  or  in  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  prostitution  or  debaucnery,  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or 
dth  the  intent  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  such  person  that  such  woman 
r  girl  shall  engage  in  the  practice  of  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  any 
kher  immoral  pratice,  whether  with  or  without  her  consent,  and  who 
liall  thereby  knowingly  cause  or  aid  or  assist  in  causing  such  woman  or 
irl  to  go  and  to  be  carried  or  transported  as  a  passenger  upon  the  line 
r  route  of  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  in  interstate  or  torei^  com- 
Mcrce,  or  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  deemed 
uilty  of  a  feiony  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
I  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprispnment  for  a  term    Penalty  foi 
ot  exceeding  Give  years,  or  by  b6th  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
jscretion  of  the  court. 

8xc.  4.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  persuade,  induce, 
ntice,  or  coerce  any  woman  or  girl  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years    Women  or 
torn,  any  State  or  I'erritory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  ^°^^'  i^i 
(Ute  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  purpose  and 
Btent  to  induce  or  coerce  her,  or  that  she  shall  be  induced  or  coerced 
o  6i)fiage  in  prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  any  other  immoral  practice, 
ad  snul  in  furtherance  of  such  purpose  knowingly  induce  or  cause  her 
0  go  and  to  be  carried  or  transported  as  a  passenger  in  interstate  com- 
MTce  upon  the  line  or  route  of  any  common  carrier  or  carriers,  shall 
le  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun-    i>enalty. 
ihed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by  impnson- 
lent  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  yeare,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
nprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Beg.  5.  That  any  violation  of  any  of  the  above  sections  two,  three,    where  pi 
ad  four  shall  be  prosecuted  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  crimes  cuted. 
ithin  the  district  in  which  said  violation  was  committed,  or  from, 
nough,  or  into  which  any  such  woman  or  girl  may  have  been  carried 
transported  as  a  passenger  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  any 
Punitory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  any 
itfiftid  sections. 

file.  6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  preventing  the  trans-    Regulation 
KvtKtion  in  foreign  commerce  of  alien  women  and  girls  for  purposes  of  P'*^*^^^*^"^* 
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onstruing  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  tlus  act,  the  act,  omis-  To  whom  ftppii- 

bilure  of  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  person,  acting  for  or  employed  **^'** 

other  person  or  by  any  corporation,  company,  society,  or  associa- 

hin  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office,  shall  in  every  case  be 

tmed  to  be  me  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such  other  person,  or  of 

mpany.  corporation,  society,  or  association,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

bimseli. 

3.  That  this  act  shall  be  known  and  referred  to  as  the  ''White-  Title  of  act. 

afficAct." 

oved  June  25, 1910. 


8.  nuaesATioN  begitlations. 

[Edition  of  February  1, 1911.] 

Department  or  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
. — ^Wherever,  in  the  following  rules,  the  expression  "immiera-     Note:  Meuing 
"  is  used,  it  shall  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  act  entitled  *\A.n  Jioy^™'    *"" 
^^:ulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,"  ap- 
Pebruary  20,  1907;  and  wherever  a  numbered  section  is  men- 
t  shall  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  section  of  that  number  in 
;  unless  explicitly  stated  to  the  contrary* 

ollowing  rules  do  not  apply  to  aliens  seeking  admission  to  the     Philippine  is- 
ine  Islands,  the  administration  of  the  immi^tion  laws  and  the  '*°^^* 
>n  of  head  tax  therein  having  been  vested  in  the  officers  of  the    Reiniiattons  not 
government  of  those  islands  by  section  6  of  the  act  approved  *pp"«»*'^®  ^• 
y  6,  1905. 

BULKS  RSLATIVO  TO  HEAD  TAX. 

1.  Collection  of  head  tax. — ^The  head  tax  imposed  by  section  1     Head  t»x: 
mmi^tion  act  is  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  respect  of  all 
mtenng  the  United  States,  except  such  as  are  described  in    (^Ueciionof; 
hereof. 

the  arrival  of  any  aliens  at  any  seaport  of  the  United  States,    Certification  of, 
ligration  officer  in  charge  shall  certify  to  the  collector  of  customs  ^  «>u®ctor; 
aber  of  aliens  on  account  of  whom  the  tax  is  payable  and  the 
i  the  person  required  to  pay  the  same.    Upon  receipt  of  such 
kte,  the  collector  of  customs  shall  forthwith  collect  a  tax  of  four 
for  each  alien  so  certified.    The  tax  collected  on  account  of    i>epo8ltof; 
niio  are  not  permitted  to  land,  but  are  held  for  examination  by  a 
I  special  inquiry,  and  the  tax  collected  on  account  of  aliens    Refundment  oC. 
ed  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  passing  in  transit  through  the 
States,  shall  be  held  as  a  special  deposit,  to  be  refunded,  in  the 
By  when  an  alien  detained  for  examination  has  been  excluded, 
uie  other,  when  an  alien  proceeding  in  transit  through  the 
States  has  left  the  countrv.    The  collections  so  made  shall  no 
«  held  on  special  deposit,  but  shall  be  accounted  for  in  the  regu- 
ner,  in  the  case  of  aliens  detained  for  examination,  so  soon  as  it 
ipeur  that  they  are  admitted,  and,  in  the  case  of  aliens  entering^ 
purpose  of  tnuiflit,  if,  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  time 
%  it  is  not  ^own  that  they  have  passed  out  of  the  country. 
lead  tax  payable  on  account  of  aliens  entering  the  United  States 
feign  contiguous  territory  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  at 
Q  bonier  ports,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  27  hereof,  and    c-oUection  of,  on 
idian  bonrder  ports  according  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  J^iJ^^f^o^^.*" 
A   the    Commissioner-General    of    Immigration    and    certain 
rtation  companies,  embodied  in  Rules  24  and  25  hereof: 
1 2.  Exemptions  from  head  tax. — The  head  tax  shall  not  be  levied    Exemption* 
xrt  of  ihQ  following  aliens:  •'"*"* 

liens  who  do  not  enter  the  United  States  because  excluded    e  x  c  i  u  d  e  d 
tinisBion  hereto  by  the  immigration  act.    (Sees.  1  and  2.)         ai»«ns; 
Iplomatic  and  consular  officers  and  other  accredited  officials  of    Diplomatic  offl- 
Mvemments,  their  suites,  families,  and  giiests  coming  to  the  *^^^* 
States  to  reside  or  to  pass  through  in  transit.    (Sec.  41.) 
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ireof ,  paasing  back  and  forth  between  the  insular  possessions  and  the 
Ltinental  territories  of  the  United  States,  except  aliens  coming  from 
i  Canal  Zone,  and  except  Japanese  or  Korean  laborers  coming  from 
waii,  with  passports  limited  to  Hawaii,  Mexico,  or  Canada.  The 
nission  of  aliens  coming  from  the  Canal  Zone  is  j^ovemed  by  the 
ulations  applicable  to  aliens  generally;  the  admission  of  Japanese  or 
rean  laborers  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  is  gov- 
.ed  by  the  provisions  of  the  executive  order  of  the  President  embod- 
in  Kule  21  hereof. 

luLB  5.  Examination  of  aliens.-^a)  The  appropriate  immigration     fix*niliiatloi 
cere  shall  as  to  each  alien  applying  to  enter  the  United  States  deter- 
le  as  promptly  as  in  their  estimation  the  circumstances  permit 
ether  or  not  he  is  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  land.    If  *^?5^^  **'' 
h  oflBcers  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  not  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  *'***'^» 
itied  to  land,  he  shall  be  held  for  a  board  of  special  inquun^,  which 
11  determine  his  case  as  promptly  as  the  circumstances  permit. 
b)  Where  upon  arrival  or  pendmg  determination  as  to  his  right  to    ^tponiug— 
1  an  alien  is  placed  in  hospital  suffering  from  a  disability  which  in  to  piace^a^^ 
opinion  of  such  officers  renders  it  impracticable  correctly  to  apply  hospital; 
immigration  law  to  his  case,  inspection  may  be  postponed  durmg 

rmdency  of  such  disability. 
Where  in  the  estimation  of  the  appropriate  immigration  officers   When  neoessp 
cases  of  members  of  a  family  are  interdependent,  and  a  member  is  ^  ofaTliniK 
ained  in  hospital  from  a  disability  of  tne  character  described  in  hospital; 
■graph  (b)  of  this  rule,  the  determination  of  such  cases  may  be  post- 
led  until  the  member  detained  in  hospital  has  been  dischiu'ged 
vefrom.a 

i)  In  cases  arising  under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  rule  where  the  member      9^""^^^?^ 
biospital  is  in  no  maimer  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  remaining  under^whlc 
mbers  of  the  ftunily,  and  he  is  presumably  eligible  to  land  provided  holding  ent 
lecover,  such  remaining  members  may  be  forthwith  inspected  and,  '"^/ij!^.™*^ 
immd  eligible,  landed  upon  the  deposit  (1)  of  a  sum  of  money  ^or*^°*°®°' 
ket  covering  tnmsportation  and  money)  sufficient  to  defray  tne 
penses  of  conveying  the  detained  member  to  final  destination,  and 
if  lor  infancy  or  any  other  cause  he  may  require  an  attendant  when 
firiing  or  in  process  of  deportation,  of  a  further  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
teost  of  the  services  and  transportation  to  and  fro  of  such  an  attend- 
ijmless  satis&tctory  assurances  are  given  that  a  proper  attendant  will 
kmished  without  charge  to  the  Government. 

i)  Where,  in  the  estimation  of  the  appropriate  immigration  officials,  Holding  aoooi 
tlien  likely  to  be  rejected  as  helpless  under  section  11  arrives  ac-  §^1S§^  h;" 
QMUiied  by  one  or  more  aliens  whose  protection  or  guardianship  he 

S if  rejected,  require  one  of  such  accompanying  aliens  (preferably  a 
ive  or  natural  guardian)  shall  be  detained  and  the  determination  of 
Me  may  be  postponed  until  after  that  of  the  alien  whom  he  ac- 
ipuiies. 

linui6A.  Children  under  16  unaccompanied. — All  children  under  16    Children  und 
•eompanied  by  either  parent,  neither  parent  being  in  the  United 
"^ ,  shEdl  be  held  for  special  inquiry.    The  board  shwl  exclude  them    Special  meth< 
tter  of  course  unless  it  finds  (1)  that  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  otexasn\iiAUon, 
while  abroad  they  have  not  been  the  objects  of  public  charity, 
It  they  are  going  to  close  relatives  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
nrt  and  properly  care  for  them^  (4)  that  it  is  the  intention  of  such 
three  to  send  them  to  school  imtd  they  are  16,  and  (5)  that  they  will 

Fjrpical  instances  hereof  are  (a)  where  the  afflicted  member  is  a 
kr  or  one  otherwise  dependent,  requiring  an  accompanying  alien 
'^'  event  of  deportation,  one  or  the  other  parent  being  me  proper 
to  select  for  such  purpose,  and  the  effect  of  depriving  the 
gf  members  of  the  family  of  the  care  of  such  parent  would  be 
some  or  all  of  them  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges; 
the  afflicted  member  is  the  head  of  the  family  and  its  only 
ler  and  his  physical  condition,  due  presumably  to  tempo- 
i,  is  such  that  he  could  not  travel  if  either  admitted  or 
deported  and  the  cases  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  family 
upon  the  disposition  made  of  his  case. 
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asing  back  and  forth  between  the  insular  possessions  and  the 
1  territories  of  the  United  States,  except  aliens  coming  from 
Zone,  and  except  Japanese  or  Korean  laborers  coming  from 
ith  passports  limited  to  Hawaii,  Mexico,  or  Canada.  The 
of  aliens  coming  from  the  Canal  Zone  is  j^ovemed  by  the 

I  applicable  to  aliens  generally;  the  admission  of  Japanese  or 
K)rer8  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  is  gov- 
he  provisions  of  the  executive  order  of  the  President  embod- 
e  21  hereof. 

Examination  of  aliens. -^a)  The  appropriate  immigration     Exmmliiatloii: 

II  as  to  each  alien  applying  to  enter  the  United  States  deter- 
romptly  as  in  their  estimation  the  circumstances  permit 

'  not  he  is  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  land.    If  y^^?^  **'»  ^^ 
rs  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  not  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  '*""» 
land,  he  shall  be  held  for  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  which 
mine  his  case  as  promptly  as  the  circumstances  permit, 
re  upon  arrival  or  pending  determination  as  to  his  ri^ht  to    ^tponing— 
en  is  placed  in  hospfti^  suffering  from  a  disabilitv  which  in  to^Se^al^S 

I  of  such  officers  renders  it  impracticable  correctly  to  apply  hospital; 
ration  law  to  his  case,  inspection  may  be  postponed  during 

ic}r  of  such  disability. 

re  in  the  estimation  of  the  appropriate  immigration  officers  *J'^^^}?L°*^*®"'^ 

f  members  of  a  feumly  are  interdependent,  and  a  member  is  ^r  ofaTfiSnily^ 

n  hospital  from  a  disability  of  the  character  described  in  hospital; 

(6)  of  this  rule,  the  determination  of  such  cases  may  be  post- 

il  the  member  detained  in  hospital  has  been  discluurged 

kses  arising  under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  rule  where  the  member      Circmnrtancfts 
is  in  no  manner  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  remaining  JSder^whlc'h 
f  the  family,  and  he  is  presumably  eligible  to  land  provided  holding  entire 
,  such  remaining  members  may  be  forthwith  inspected  and,  '^^^^.^^^   ^ 
igible,  landed  upon  the  deposit  (1)  of  a  sum  of  money  ^or*         ' 
ering  truisportation  and  money)  sufficient  to  defray  tne 
f  conveying  the  detained  member  to  final  destination,  and 
fancy  or  any  other  cause  he  may  require  an  attendant  when 
r  in  process  of  deportation,  of  a  further  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
the  services  and  transportation  to  and  fro  of  such  an  attend- 
satisfactory  assurances  are  given  that  a  proper  attendant  will 
k1  without  charge  to  the  Government. 

•e,  in  the  estimation  of  the  appropriate  immigration  officials,    Holdlngacoom- 
kely  to  be  rejected  as  helpless  under  section  11  ajrrives  ac-  SJJJeSfion  ii;""* 
by  one  or  more  aliens  whose  protection  or  guardianship  he 
cted,  require  one  of  such  accompanying  aliens  (preferably  a 
oatural  guardian)  shall  be  detained  and  the  determination  of 
ly  be  postponed  imtil  after  that  of  the  alien  whom  he  ac- 

L.  Children  under  16  unaccompanied. — All  children  under  16    Children  under 
inied  bv  either  parent,  neither  parent  being  in  the  United 

II  be  held  for  special  inquiry.    Tne  board  shful  exclude  them    Special  method 
of  course  unless  it  finds  (1)  that  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  o^womination. 
die  abroad  they  have  not  been  the  objects  of  public  charity, 

ey  are  going  to  close  relatives  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
d  properly  care  for  them^  (4)  that  it  is  the  intention  of  such 
•  send  them  to  school  imtil  they  are  16,  and  (5)  that  they  will 

1  instances  hereof  are  (a)  where  the  afflicted  member  is  a 
ne  otherwise  dependent,  requiring  an  accompanying  alien 
it  of  deportation,  one  or  the  other  parent  bemg  the  proper 
select  for  such  purpose,  and  the  effect  of  depriving  the 
members  of  the  family  of  the  care  of  such  parent  would  be 
ome  or  all  of  them  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges; 
the  afflicted  member  is  the  head  of  the  family  and  its  only 
ler  and  his  physical  condition,  due  presumably  to  tempo- 
B,  is  such  that  he  could  not  travel  if  either  admitted  or 
ported  and  the  cases  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  ftunily 
on  the  disposition  made  of  his  case. 
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e  examining  medical  officer.  Where  the  decision  of  the  board 
sly  '*  based  upon  medical  certificates  of  the  character  speci- 
3Ction  10,  no  appeal  is  allowed  by  the  act.  But  whether  the 
U  80  ^'base"  its  decision  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  cir- 
;e8  of  the  case.'' 

iefect  for  which  certified  is  physical,  not  mental,  and,  on  con-  -^  P  P j[  *  cattoa 
I  of  the  whole  case,  the  board's  decision  is  that  such  physical  Jj,'  hSkA  ""' 
3ne  which  may  affect  his  ability  to  earn  a  living  or  render  him  and 

become  a  public  charge,  and  the  alien  is  otherwise  admissible,     Appeals: 
I  be  given  an  oppK)rtunity  to  make  application  for  landing  un- 
in  accordance  with  Rule  20. 

he  other  hand,  the  board's  conclusion  is  that  the  defect  is  not 
nature  as  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  alien  to  earn  a  living  or 
m  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  considering  all  the  facts 
in^  his  case,  and  that  the  alien  is  otherwise  admissible,  the 
)uld  land  the  alien  unconditionally;  or,  if  the  board's  condu- 
it the  alien  should  be  rejected,  not  solely  because  of  the  certifi- 
)n  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  ana  circumstances,  the  alien  i^ould 
id  and  advised  of  his  right  to  appeal  in  the  usual  manner, 
imarize  so  much  of  the  foregomg  as  relates  to  the  distinction  ^^^^^J^^i^**" 
appeals  and  applications  for  admission  under  bond:  drawn  iwtireen; 

a  board  concludes  that  an  alien  is  *' liable  to  be  excluded 
ikely  to  become  a  public  charge  or  because  of  physical  disa- 
ler  tnan  tuberculosis  or  a  loatnsome  or  dangerous  conta^ous 
and  such  conclusion  is  not  based  solely  upon  the  medical 
3,  the  board  should  render  a  decision,  from  wnich  decision  the 
the  right  of  appeal. 

len  the  board  reaches  such  conclusion  upon  the  basis  solely  of 
::al  certificate,  no  decision  should  be  rendered,  but  the  aUen 
)  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  admission  under  bond  in 
:e  with  Rule  20. 

.  Appeals  J  procedure. — Notice  of  appeal  shall  act  as  a  stay  of    Notice  of,  to  act 
dings  until  a  final  decision  is  rendered  by  the  Secretary;  and,  JJtion^      aepor- 
rty-eight  hours  after  the  filing  of  such  notice,  the  complete '        * 
tne  case  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner-General  of 
ion  by  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival, 
lied  by  his  views  thereon  in  writing;  but  on  such  appeal  of  ^I'liJ®'"?  ^°" 
to  the  Secretary  no  evidence  will  be  considered  which  has  not  "<*•"•<*  **°i 
een  passed  upon  in  said  case  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry  at 
lal  hearing,  or  upon  a  rehearing  if  so  orderea.    (See  sec.  26.)    Granting  addi- 
vrent  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  additional  time  is  granted  to  the  ®     • 

'  counsel  of  an  appealing  alien,  the  said  immigration  officer 

xample,  when  the  medical  certificate  shows  that  an  alien  is 
rith  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious 
>r  when  it  shows  that  an  alien  is  an  idiot,  an  imbecile,  or  an 
or  is  insane  or  feeble-minded^  the  board  of  special  inquiry 
ly  forced  to  **base"  its  decision  upon  Uiat  certificate,  the 
(ing  that  whether  or  not  an  alien  is  so  affected  is  purelv  a 
medical  science  and  not  such  a  matter  as  to  which  a  ooara  of 
an  be  expected  to  reach  an  intelligent  conclusion. 
the  medical  certificate  states  that  an  alien  is  affected  with 
sA  defect  or  physical  defect  (other  than  those  above  named), 
which  defects  is  of  a  nature  that  might  affect  the  ability  of 
to  earn  a  living  or  make  him  likely  to  become  a  public  charge, 
the  medical  certificate  states  that  the  alien  has  been  insane 
re  years  previously,  or  has  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity 
me  previously,  the  question  to  be  determined  is  a  practical 
)  as  much  as  a  medical  one,  and  boards  of  special  inquiry 
>t  only  receive  and  carefully  consider  the  certificate  oi  the 
officer,  but  diould  likewise  consider  all  the  facts  and  surround- 
Bstances  of  the  case,  and  from  the  case  as  a  whole  reach  their 
rlusion  as  to  whether  the  defect  is  of  a  nature  which  may, 
[ig  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  affect  his  ability  to  earn 
>r  render  him  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  whether 
has  actually  been  afflicted  in  the  past. 
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)  an  alien  is  certified  as  being  an  idiot,  imbecile,  epileptic,    iMiMi 
with  tuberctdosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  con-    peraona  sfflict- 
Ase,  whether  the  alien  was  so  afflicted  at  the  time  of  foreign  ed  at  time  foreign 
1,  whether  the  existence  of  the  disease  or  disability  might  embarkatkm. 
ietected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical  examination  at 
LOW  the  previous  condition  of  the  alien  has  been  ascertained, 
und  for  believing  that  it  might  have  been  detected  by  a 
examination. 

Hospital  treatment  under  section  19. — ^a)  Where  an  alien  Laadlmf  for 
Lcluded  by  decision  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry  and  the  JJiYt;  *'**'" 
)  return  of  the  alien  has  been  suspended,  or  where  an  alien  conditiona  un- 
lingthedeterminationof  his  case,  by  order  of  court,  to  await  der  which  per- 
on,  on  account  of  his  health,  because  his  testimony  ismfssibie; 

the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  the  act,  or  for  some 

an  application  may  be  made,  accompanied  by  the  certifi- 
nedicat  examiner,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
on  to  allow  the  landing  of  the  ahen  for  hospital  treatment 
iropriate  care  or  attention. 

an  application  will  be  granted  as  of  course  where  it  is  cer-  ETfdenoe  re- 
e  medical  examiner  that  the  health  or  safety  of  an  insane  2S1»-  *^  "'X«"t 

be  unduly  imperiled  by  immediate  deportation,  or  where 
St  to  the  commissioner  of  immi^tion,  or  the  immigration 
Girge,  that  the  condition  of  the  alien  requires  immediate  hos- 
lent.  In  such  cases,  pending  the  decision  of  the  secretary, 
Atment  or  other  appropriate  care  or  attention  shall  be 
f  afforded. 

other  cases  the  application  will  not  be  granted  unless  it    —in  other  c&ses; 
ears  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration, 
nation  officer  in  charge,  or  from  other  evidence  accompany- 
Hcation,  that  such  a  course  is  necessary  to  meet  the  ends  of 
humanity. 

cations  to  land  for  medical  treatment  in  a  hospital  of  the  By  "expren 
es  by  the  "express  permission''  of  the  Secretary,  made  by  I^JSy^"  °' 
:  of  aliens  certified  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  from 

or  dangerous  conti^ous  disease  (sec.  19),  must  be  accom- 

certificate  of  a  Pubuc  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  surgeon 

I  exact  character  and  extent  of  the  malady  with  which  the 

sring  and  estimating  the  duration  of  ^e  treatment  that  will 

to  effect  a  cure.    The  alien  making  the  application,  or  the 

Lng  it  in  his  behalf,  shall  deposit  with  the  commissioner  of 

I,  or  inspector  in  charge,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  cover 

ffording  the  alien  treatment  for  the  period  of  time  estimated 

(-mentioned  certificate  ^and  give  satis^tory  assurances  that 

osit  will  be  remitted  ii  needed),  if  such  estimated  period 

i^eed  sixty  days;  and,  in  the  event  the  estimate  is  for  more 

ne,  a  deposit  shall  be  made  sufficient  to  cover  treatment  for 

and  satisfactory  assurances  given  that  at  least  fifteen  days 

expiration  of  said  period  a  further  deposit  will  be  made  sum- 

er  cost  of  treatment  for  thirty  days  additional  and  a  remit-  q„  i^JJll^Jney 

dmilar  amount  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  and  tranaporta- 

red  by  this  deposit,  and  so  on  until  the  alien  is  cured  and  tion; 

>roceed,  or  the  case  otherwise  disposed  of.    The  said  alien, 

iterested  in  his  behalf,  shall  also  oe  advised  that  failure  in 

9  to  comply  with  this  requirement  will  result  in  deportation 

sailing  of  the  line  involved.    There  shall  also  be  deposited 

1,  or  by  the  person  making  the  application  in  his  behalf,  a 

sy  (or  transportation  ticket  and  money)  sufficient  to  defray 

)  of  forwardmg  the  alien,  if  and  when  eventually  cured,  to 

ion  within  the  United  States;  and,  in  the  event  that  such 

trson  who,  by  reason  of  in^cy  or  other  cause,  will  require 

n  attendajit  while  traveling,  such  deposit  shall  be  sufficient 

r  the  expense  of  detailing  an  employee  of  the  Immigration 

tccompany  the  alien  to  his  destination,  and  the  cost  of  the 

ch  employee  to  his  or  her  station,  or  satisfactory  assurances 

en  that  such  an  attendant  will  be  furnished  by  the  person 
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ah  them  food,  except  that  the  cost  of  any  special  food  found  by    Detention  ex- 
jBon  to  be  required  by  an  alien  in  feeble  healfii  (but  not  detained  P*****- 
ital)  ma^  be  an  additional  expense  of  maintenance.    At  ports    How  charges 
;he  Immigration  Service  maintains  hospitals  the  hospital  ex-  "*  ^^^^'* 
ihall  be  such  as  are  fixed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
and  at  other  hospitals  they  shall  be  such  as  are  fixed  by  the 
ties  thereof. 

;  in  the  judgment  of  the  ofiScer  in  charge,  based  upon  the  ex-    Of  an  aocom- 
opinion  of  a  surgeon,  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  an  P*°y*°8  ***®°' 
moved  to  hospital  or  as  a  measure  of  humamty  to  place  with 
ire  an  attendant  or  accompanying  alien,  the  cost  of  me  latter 's 
)n  in  hospital  must  be  borne  in  me  same  manner  as  is  the  cost 
ing  the  disabled  alien. 

amigration ofllcers  are  under  no  obligation  to  order  the  removal  steamships 
s  from  a  vessel  for  inspection  or  hospital  treatment  until  the  S^oblLatrthS^ 
ip  companies  have  obligated  themselves  in  a  manner  satisfac-  aeives^or  pay- 
such  omcers  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  hereinbefore  re-  ment  of; 
D,  and  at  their  option  they  may  require  pa3anent  in  advance,  or  If  not  paid 
rj  for  each  and  every  one  thereof;  and  for  failure  on  the  part  of  a  tSmedto  vaoel^ 
jp  company  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  detention  to  pay  ' 

pens€»y  the  aliens  may  be  returned  to  the  vessel. 

etention  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the  Government  in  cases  of    When    to    be 
IB  held  as  witnesses  under  section  19  and  (2)  insane  aliens  whose  ^^^nt*Z   ^**^" 
)r  safety  would  be  unduly  imperiled  by  immediate  deportation 
.  19).    They  shall  be  borne  oy  the  alien  always  where  he  is    —by  the  aiien; 
by  "express  permission^'  of  the  Secretary  under  section  19 
»mpt.  Jan.  15,  1908);  and  preferably  by  the  alien,  but  by  the  ^-^y  either 
ition  appropriation  under  special  authority  (1)  where  it  is  2?^^^™™***^    ^ 
ry  to  hold  the  alien  after  admission  in  accordance  with  Rule  15. 
in  the  cases  of  wives  and  minor  children  of  aliens  who  have  filea 
claration  of  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  of  minor  children 
ralized  citizens  bom  abroad  prior  to  the  naturalization  of  the 
where  such  cases  are  coverea  by  section  37  (Op.  Compt.  Jan. 
I:  see  also  Rule  11). 

ills  pertaining  to  any  of  the  expenses  in  this  rule  mentioned  shall  Presenting  bills 
en  ted  to  the  steamship  companies  responsible  monthly,  or 
at  the  option  of  the  ofl^er  in  chaige.  Where  such  expenses  are 
"espect  of  services  rendered  by  j)rivilege  holders,  private  hos- 
r  other  third  parties,  the  ofiBcer  m  charge  may  require  the  bills 
b;  the  same  to  be  first  submitted  to  him  for  approval. 

14.  Holding  aliens  as  witnesses  under  section  19. — In  recom-     Wltmesses: 

g  that  an  ahen  be  held  to  testify  against  persons  violating  the  Holding  aliens 
ition  act,  detailed  reasons  for  the  recommendation  should  be  ^  ^^  ^ 
If  deportation  is  thereupon  stayed  by  the  department,  the  case 
» promptly  reported  to  tne  United  States  attorney  with  request 
he  decides  to  institute  proceeding,  arrangements  be  at  once 
ther  to  take  the  deposition  of  the  alien  or  to  secure  an  order  from 
rt  for  his  detention  as  a  witness,  as  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
iuire.<i  If  the  United  States  attorney  decides  not  to  prosecute, 
lien's  testimony  is  taken  by  deposition,  or  it  is  not  possible  to 
ly  secure  an  order  of  court  for  the  holding  of  the  alien,  such  fact 
reported  to  Uie  department,  so  that  an  order  of  deportation  may 
thout  delay. 

15.  AssisUmce  to  admitted  aliens. — ^Any  alien  who  has  been  ad-  -^"^'■f  j**** 
may  be  permitted  to  wait  for  friends  or  remittances  upon  pay-  Jiieii:  *  ^  * 
f  him  of^the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  such  delay,  providing 
luch  an  alien  is  unable,  from  accident  or  other  unavoidable  cir-  means  in  case  of 
ices,  to  immediately  continue  his  journey,  and  is  without  suffi-  accident. 

eans  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  enforced  delay,  the  commis- 
f  immigration  may,  in  his  discretion,  pay  said  expense,  report - 

of  the  reasons  for  this  requirement  is  a  desire  to  avoid  the  hard- 
4;  would  result  from  holding  the  alien  after  exclusion  has  been 
aed  upon  wiUiout  some  arrangement  being  effected  whereby 

receive  witness  fees.  Such  fees  can  not  be  granted  by  the 
lent,  but  under  certain  conditions  are  allowed  by  a  court. 
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ftppl}^  for  admisBion  under  bond,  the  board  shall  not  enter  an  excluding  M"*^®^ 
decision  against  the  alien  as  in  other  cases,  but  shall  make  a  special  ^  ^ 
finding  of  met  in  the  nremises  and  report  the  same,  including  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  medical  examiner,  to  the  immigration  officer  m  charge, 
who  shall  forward  the  report,  together  with  his  recommendation,  to  the 
Seoretary  of  CJommerce  and  Labor,  through  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration.    (See  sees.  10  and  26  and  Rule  6.) 

If,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  conferred  by  law,  the  Secretary    Amour 
decides  to  admit  the  alien,  a  bond  will  be  reauired  in  an  amount  ^^^cl; 
irhich  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  five  himdred  aollars.    The  sureties    s  u  r  e  t  f « 
thereto  shall  be  parties  of  known  and  ascertained  responsibility  and  ^n^; 
ftpproved  by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  or  immigration  officer 
in  change.    The  bond  shall  be  executed  in  duplicate  on  forms  supplied    Bond  to 
by  the  oureau,  but  shall  not  be  accepted  until  landing  of  the  alien  under  duplicate; 
bond  is  authorized  by  the  department. 

If,  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  after  the ,  ^^y**^^ 
receipt  of  the  department's  authority  for  the  landing  of  an  alien  under  cSming^*** 
bond,  there  is  not  forthcoming  bond  with  acceptable  Biu*etie8,  that  fact, 
uid  all  others  that  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  matter,  shall  be 
reported  to  the  department,  with  request  for  instructions;  and  if  in 
my  such  case  the  former  decision  of  the  department  is  reversed,  the 
Alien  shall  then  be  formally  rejected  by  the  board. 

KuLE  21.  Japanese  and  Korean  laborers. — ^The  following  rule  is  pro-  Japanese 
mulcted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  an  executive  order  of  the  Korean  lab 
President  issued  on  March  14,  1907,  reading: 

"Whereas,  by  the  act  entitled  *An  act  to  regulate  the  immigration    Preeld 
of  aliens  into  the  United  States,'  approved  February  20,  1907^  ^l^^n- w'J^J^nS^ 
ever  the  President  is  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign  ^v-    ^^ 
emment  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  country  other  than  the  United 
States  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to 
the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor 
conditions  therein,  it  is  made  the  dut^  of  the  President  to  refuse  to 
permit  such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the 
continental  territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  country  or  from 
nich  insular  possession  or  from  the  Canal  Zone; 

"And  whereas,  upon  sufficient  evidence  produced  before  me  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  I  am  satisfied  that  pass- 
ports issued  by  the  Government  of  Japan  to  citizens  of  that  country 
3r  Korea  and  who  are  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  to  go  to  Mexico,  to 
Canada  and  to  Hawaii,  cue  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
tiolders  thereof  to  come  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States 
'x>  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein; 

"  I  hereby  order  that  such  citizens  of  Japan  or  Korea,  to  wit:  Japanese 
vr  Korean  laboreis,  skilled  and  imskilled,  who  have  received  pass- 
TortB  to  go  to  Mexico,  Canada  or  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom,  be 
efused  permission  to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
>e,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  take,  through  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
pration  and  Naturalization,  such  measures  and  to  make  and  enforce  such 
ules  and  regulationB  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  order  into 
.ffect." 


(a)  Aliens  from  Japan  and  Korea  are  subject  to  the  general  immigra-    Subject  t 
ion  laws.  faws;*^'* 

(6)  Every  Japanese  or  Korean  laborer,  skilled  or  unskilled,  applying    ^''"^^ 
jT  admission  at  a  seaport  or  at  a  land-border  port  of  the  United  States  P*^"^  "®*^  ' 
nd  having  in  his  possession  a  passport  issued  by  the  Government  of 
apan.  entitling  him  to  proceed  only  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii, 
liall  De  refused  admission. 

(c)  If  a  Japanese  or  Korean  laborer  applies  for  admission  and  pre-    presump 
3nt8  no  passport,  it  shall  be  presumed  (1)  that  he  did  not  possess  when  oonoeraing; 
je  departed  trom  Japan  or  Korea  a  passport  entitling  him  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  he  did  possess  at  that  time  a  passport 
limited  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii. 
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1  to  permit  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  aliens  ex-   Smmm: 

therefrom  by  the  said  act,  it  is  neceesary  to  observe  the  foUow- 

nctions  between  foreigners  who  are  seamen  and  other  aliens. 

oaan  is  any  person  employed  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on  board    Who  we  aeti* 

ael  plying  between  foreign  ports  and  porta  of  the  United  States,  ™*"' 

ccupation  consists  in  following  the  sea,  and  who  lands  in  the 

States  with  no  intention  of  remaining,  and  not  otherwise  than 

I  leave,  or  on  the  business  of  his  vessel,  or  for  the  purpose  of 

ng.  N 

3,  members  of  the  crew  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade    In      coastwise 

nited  States,  are  aliens  within  the  meaning  of  the  immigration  ^^^^' 

subject  to  its  provisions  (Ops.  Solr.,  June  14,  1907,  ana  Sept. 

/• 

J,  though  members  of  the  crew  of  vessels  enffaeed  in  the  foreign    Discharged; 

'  their  emplo^pient  terminates  at  the  end  of  tue  voyage  to  tne 

States,  or  if  dischaiiped  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be 

as  seamen  onljr  if  it  appears  that  they  intend  to  rc»hip  on  a 

ound  to  a  foreign  port,  or  to  depart  from  the  country  within  a 

)le  time.  • 

i,  though  members  of  the  crew  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign    i>eArting; 

they  desert  their  ship,  shall,  imtil  the  contrarv  is  shown,  be 
to  have  abandoned  their  calling,  and  to  be  no  longer  seamen, 
he  meaning  of  this  rule. 

I,  though  landing  in  the  United  States  as  seamen,  if  ^o^iJid    ^o^^d      in 
iT  engaged  in  any  occupation  not  connected  with  the  business o therw ise  en- 
el  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  if  found  to  be  public  charges,  gaged; 
treated  as  other  aliens  are  treated,  and  shall  be  liable  to  depor- 
i  like  maimer  and  for  like  causes. 

i  application  of  the  immigration  act  to  aliens,  members  of  the    Application  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  the         * 
5  instructions  will  be  observed: 

lens  coming  to  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  crew  of  ^^^^f^rdini—^ 
lel,  who  are  foimd  to  be  seamen  as  herein  defined,  shall  not  bo     "^ 
td  by  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  further  than  may  be    To  what  extent 
y  to  determine  their  status  as  seamen^  and  to  ascertain  that  «am'°ed; 
t  not  insane,  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  or  persons  afflicted 
>erculosiB  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease; 
:  shall  not  be  certified  on  their  account:  they  shall  not  be  pre- 
rom  landing  temporarily  in  the  United  States,  nor  required  to 
ny  designated  time  or  p(ace ;  neither  shall  any  manifest  of  them 
Ired,  nor  shall  they  necessaril^r  be  returned  to  the  country 
thev  came  by  the  vessels  bringing  them.    Alien  seamen,    If  mentally 
,  wno  are  insane,  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  or  P®™ons2[jjU,^"^^*J^^jy 

with  tuberculosis  or  witn  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  conta-sidered{)ona/lde; 
sease,  and  the  existence  of  whose  disease  or  disability  might 
3n  detected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical  examination  at 
)  of  foreign  embarkation,  are  persons  whose  employment  on 
Msels  is  in  nowise  necessary  to  commerce  and  nav^tion,  and 
,  accordingly,  not  within  the  exception  in  favor  of  seamen, 
not  within  the  reason  thereof.    The  bringing  of  such  seamen 
nited  States,  therefore,  is  unlawful  by  the  terms  of  section  9.« 
1  aliens  coming  to  the  United  States  as  members  of  the  crew    All  seamen  to 
»1,  who,  for  any  of  the  reasons  hereinbefore  mentioned,  are  JSecteST^^^  *"" 
>t  to  be  seamen  as  herein  defined,  shall  in  no  respect  be  distin-  ' 

by  reason  of  their  present  employment,  from  other  aliens 
idmission  into  the  United  States;  out  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
rs  and  medical  officers  detailed  for  the  purpose  to  determine 

such  aliena  are  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  land, 
old  for  examination  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry  such  as  are 
ititled.  and  to  follow  the  samcr  procedure  as  in  the  rase  of  alien 
•js  seeking  to  land,  including  the  certification  of  head  tax  on 
of  those  landed. 

mumer  of  assessing  fine  in  such  cascH,  see  paragraph  (g),  Rule  28. 
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mmigration  Service,  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  department  Seamea: 
IT  appropriate  action. 


ly  case  in  which  it  bccomco  necessary  for  any  reason  to  dischai^c 
ien  member  of  a  crew,  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consigjieo  of  the 
:!n8el  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  immi^tion  or  the  immigrant 
«pcctor  in  cliargo  at  the  port  of  such  necessity  in  duo  season  to  per- 
it  the  inspo(!tion  and  examination  of  such  alien  under  the  provisions 
the  immigration  act. 

3.  Masters,  owners,   agents,   and  consignees  of  such  vessels  shall    Hcgulatk 
iiforce  in  the  porta  of  the  United  States  repilations  on  the  subject  of  Je^rtiS^* 
jhore  leave  which  will  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  permanent  landing  cious  cases 
of  alien  members  of  the  crew  before  inspection  by  the  immigration 
authoriti'^.    They  shall,  also,  furnish  the  immigration  authorities  with 
the  names  of  aliens  employed  on  their  vessels  of  the  bona  fides  of  whose 
intention  to  follow  the  sea  they  have  any  reason  to  doubt,  and  shall 
afford  opportunity  for  the  inspection  of  such  aliens;  and,  except  by- 
express  permission  of  the  Immigration  Service,  they  shall  under  no 
condition  grant  shore  leave  or  permit  the  landing  of  alien  seamen  who 
are  insane,  idiots,  imbeciles,   epileptics,   or  persons  afflicted   with 
tub<3x;ulosifl  or  witn  a  loatlisome  or  dangerous  contagious  dLsease. 
•   4.  When  desertions  occur,  the  master,  ^ent,  owner,  or  consi^ee  of    Reportinj 
the  vessel  shall  promptly  notify  the  local  immigration  authorities  of  JJJJJJSgjjJj 
Che  name  and  description  of  the  deserter,  and  any  other  information  seitera; 
obtainable  which  would  aid  in  the  apprehension  of  sucli  deserter,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  be  returned  to  the  vessel  for  conveyance  to  the 
Kbreign  port  of  shipment. 

Where  the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  faithfully  complied  with,     i*  re  suit 
and  satisfactory  evidence  thereof  has  been  i)re8ented,  of  the  sufficiency  iJJilH?r^™j 
oi  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  be  the  sole  judge,  cedurc. 
the  master,  agent,  owner^  or  consi^ee  will  bo  deemed  to  have  pro- 
dded a  "competent  medical  examination"  of  the  vcssers  crew  at  the 
time  of  foreign  embarkation  within  the  meaning  of  section  9,  and  will 
be  deemed  to  have  taken  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  the  landing 
si  alien  members  of  the  crew  within  the  n^eaning  of  section  18;  and  the 
i|>ecial  procedure  prescribed  in  the  several  articles  of  thw  paragraph  (ff) 
will  be  followed. 

Rule  23.  Stoicaways. — ^The  immigration  act  contains  no  provision  stowawi 
ixpressly  relating  to  stowaways.  Such  persons  must  be  dealt  with,  Jo  J><^  t 
herefore,  if  they  seek  admission  to  the  United  States,  precLnely  as  other  ""  ^^^^ ' 
kliens  are  dealt  with. 

Alien  stowaways  must  be  reported  and  manifested  by  the  masters  of 
reseels,  immediately  upon  amval  at  a  port  of  the  United  States,  in  tlie 
wane  manner  as  other  aliens:  Provided,  nowever^  That  Xhc  name  of  every 
uch  person  shall  be  followed  by  the  word  ''stowaway.''  Head  tax 
hall  be  certified  on  their  account,  and  they  shall  bo  examined  under 
he  immigration  act  touching  their  right  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Rule  24.  Ports  o/entru,  Canada. — In  accordance  with  section  36,  the    l*«rtR  of 

ollowing  are  named  as  Canadian  border  ports  ot  entry  for  aliens;  and    j  ,*?*', 

ny  alien  who  enters  the  United  States  across  such  border  at  any  other 

K>mt  ^all  be  deemed  to  have  entered  the  country  unlawfully,  and 

hall  be  arrested  and  deported  under  sections  20,  21 ,  and  35  of  said  act, 

n  the  manner  provided  by  Rule  34  hereof:  Eastport,  Calais.  Vanc^eboro. 

rort  Kent,  Fort  Fairfield,  Van  Buren,  Houlton,  Madawaska,  and  Low- 

illtown.  Me.:  Beechers  Falls,  N.  H.;  Island  Pond,  Newi)ort,  Richford, 

Jt.  Albans,  Swanton,  and  Albuig,  Vt.;   Rouses  Point,  Maloiie,  Fort 

>>vington,  Nyando,  Ogdensburg,  Morristown,  Clayton.  Cape  Vincent, 

Tharlotte,  Olcott,  Lewiston,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Cleve- 

and  and  Toledo.  Ohio;  Detroit,  St.  Clair^  Port  Iluron,  and  Sault  Ste. 

farie^fich.;  Chicago,  111.;  Duluth,  Ranier,  International  Falls,  War- 

oad,  Beaudette,  and  Noyes,  Minn.;  Hannah,  Pembina,  Noohe,  Wal- 

alla,  Portal,  and  St.  John,  N.  Dak. ;  Sweet  Grass  and  Gateway,  Mont. ; 

*orthiIl  and  Eastport,  Idaho;   Marcus,  Oroville,  Sumas,  ana  Blaine, 

7Mh. 
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Immigration)  manifests  of  all  passengers  not  citizens  of  the  United    C  *  n  •  d  i 
ates  leaving  the  United  States  and  proceeding  by  the  vessels  of  such  •«'••'■•■*! 
mpanies  to  foreign  ports,  as  required  in  the  cases  of  United  States 
uiBportation  companies  by  section  12. 

(f)  All  aliens  of  tnei  class  upon  whom  head  tax  is  chargeable  not  pro-    Certificates 
oed  with  certificates  of  the  character  described  in  paragraph  (a^  admJaBion; 
;reof  who  shall  apply  at  tho  border  between  Canada  and  the  IFnitea 
ates  within  one  year  after  arriving  at  a  Canadian  port  shall  be  re- 
nred  to  return  to  such  port,  or  to  any  one  of  tho  ports  designated  in 
aagraphs  (a)  and  (/)  hereof,  for  guaranty  of  payment  of  head  tax, 
uunination,  and  thejprocurement  of  the  certificate  described  in  para- 
aph  (a);  Provided^  That  any  alien,  whether  of  a  class  upon  whom    Api)«iranc« 
»d  tax  is  chargeable  or  otherwise,  who  desires  to  enter  the  United  quired-    "'^^^ 
:ate8  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  may  be  required  by  any  immi- 
«nt  inspector  having  a  doubt  as  to  alien's  admissibility,  to  appear 
r  exammation  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry  located  at  any  of  the 
llowing  points:  Halifax  and  Yarmouth,   Nova  Scotia;  Calais  and  J['°f  **^°' 
!oulton,    Me.;  St.   John,    New    Brunswick;  Quebec   and   Montreal, '*°*'*"' 
uebec;  Newport,  Vt.;  Buffalo,  Nia^ra  Falls,  and  Lewiston,  N.  Y.; 
leveland  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Port  Huron,  and  Sault  Ste. 
[arie^  Mich.;  Chicago,  111.;  Duluth  and  International  Falls,  Minn.; 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Portal,   N.   Dak.;  Sweet  Grass  and  Gateway, 
[ont.;  Eastport,    Idaho;  Marcus,    Sumas,    and    Blaine,    Wash.;  ana 
ancouver  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    That  the  decisions  of  the 
lid  boards  of  special  inquiry  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
ecisions  rendered  by  boards  of  special  inquiry  at  seaports  of  the  United 
tales.    That  the  various  steamship  lines  snail  return  at  their  own    Tranaocea 
Kpense,  from  some  seaport  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  the  United  r^fj^^.  °  ^ 
tales,  as  they  mav  deem  most  practicable  and  may  elect,  to  the  trans- 
.Uantic  or  trans-racific  country  whence  the  aliens  came,  those  aliens 
nning  within  the  provisions  of  this  paragra])h  who  are  shown  to  belong 
>any  of  the  excluded  classes  mentioned  in  section  2,  whenever  in  the 
idgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  deportation  of 
icn  aliens  in  the  manner  described  is  deemed  necessary  to  safeguard 
le  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(g^  All  facilities  in  the  way  of  accommodations,  access  to  aliens,  and    Fadlltleeat 
le  Keeping  of  aliens  apart  from  the  public  until  after  inspection  shall  P***^' 
a  affonled  to  the  immigranl  inspectors  of  the  United  States  at  the 
anadian  ports  of  landing  to  enable  them  to  make  such  inspection  as 
requirea  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  It  is  expected  that  the  railway  and  other  transportation  com-    f>rtiflcate8 
inies  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  not  sell  to  any  aliens  en  route  »d™*«sion; 
» any  part  of  the  United  Stales  tickets  for  their  transportation,  or  trans- 
)rt  them  in  cars  or  vessels  from  the  port  of  entry,  until  after  they  have    Prerequisit 
Jiibited  their  certificates  as  herein  provided,  and  will  not  knowingly  t™°^Portatio 
msporl  into  the  United  States  any  rejected  or  undesirable  aliens  or 
jO0e  who  are  by  law  prohibited  from  entering  said  country,  but  will 
turn  the  rejected  aliens  to  the  ports  at  which  they  arrived .    All  aliens    Return 
I  account  of  whom  the  transportation  companies  are  exempted  from  fng  ^rtiflcat 
.jrmenl  of  head  lax^  who  proceed  to  the  border  between  the  United  tuhnitaion; 
lies  and  Canada  without  naving  first  been  examined  and  granted  a 
rtificale  of  admission  of  the  character  described  in  paragraph  (a) 
reof,  and  who  may  be  excluded  by  a  border  board  of  special  inquiry, 
ill  be  returned  by  the  transportation  company  carrying  said  aliens  to 
5  border  a  reasonable  distance  in  Canada  from  said  border.    Aliens  r3  ^^wh* 
the  class  last  above  mentioned  carried  to  a  border  point  where  there  "^'o^®  board, 
lo  board  of  special  inquiry  shall  be  returned  and  conveyed  for  exami- 
don  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  a  board  of  special  inquiry  is  located . 
t)  The  various  steamship  lines,  parties  to  Ine  Canadian  agreement,    Deportat:©] 
lU  return  at  their  own  expense,  at  any  time  within  three  years  from  ^rtabSe  c1a» 
I  date  of  landing  in  Canaaa,  from  some  Canadian  port,  or  when  that 
lot  practicable  irom  some  port  of  the  United  States,  such  aliens  as, 
ring  been  brought  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  upon  their  reepec- 
9  Imes  and  havmg  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  are 
wn  to  belong  lo  any  one  of  the  excluded  or  deportable  classes  men- 
led  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 1907,  whenever  de- 
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Report  o/intptdion.  Mtiitia 

OKM  MS.      Dbpartkent  or  CouHERce  and  Labob, 

Immigration  Sbbvicb,  Serial  No Bimka  in 

Mexican'  Bordeb  Dibtrict.  used  in  oallec 

Manifert{{^^N"-;;;;;}PowoF ^'"^ 

Airived  via...*.'.'.*'.".!! (DiUe) ,19.. 


;  Race, ;  Last  raeidenoe,  . 

nearest  of  kia  in  country  from  whence  alien  came, ; 

nAldeatination, ;  Ticket, ;FaMagepaidby ; 

oney ;  Ever  in  U.  S.7 ;  Where? ;  When? ] 

nng  to  join ;  Name  and  addieee, ; 

Ttx  in  primn,  etc.? ;  Polygamiat, ; 

wrchist, ;  Contract  laborer,  ; 

with, ;  IVanait ; 

Md  tax  aoneanable  against 

lion  by  primary  inspertor 

imif^vnta  

ttifltical  a  Itupcctor. 


oatJttiatical »  InUrpreUr. 

CHARAI^TEB  OP  HEAD  TAX  ASSBSBRD. 

■i^t.'    Special  depooit.o    (Rule  No.  . . )    Refund  certified  ' 


ACTION    BT   BOARD   OF   BPBCIAL  INQUIRV. 


aringheld 

l>    Admitted.. 

b    Deburad.. 


ppeal:         Sustained,  .b    DiamisHed  >>    Authority..    Received...  >> 
omicile:      Allowed....*    Denied... '    Authority..    Received...  b 

ood:  Qianted *    Denied... ^    Authority.,    Received...* 

Plml  ftction  (character  of) Date, 

DeUined  (cauae), from to ,  incl. 

(ft)  The  above  blank/hall  be  used  by  every  offirer  of  the  immigra- 
Ml  service  fnf^"g  examinations  of  aliens  brought  to  Mexican  border 
ortB  by  transportation  or  bridge  companies,  and  shall  be  tilled  out  y,i^^- 
mpletely  in  each  case  and  delivtred  to  the  inspector  in  rharf>e  at  the     Kianks  D 
OBt  of  entry;  who  will  thereupon  compile  from  Buch  forms  a.  detailed  P°"'"f  ' ' 
otica  to  the  collector  of  cuatome,  upon  blanks  which  will  bo  provided,  ^,p'  " 
Mdingaa  follows: 

a  Strike  out  inap|»opriat«  headii^.  '  Insert  date. 
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Totice  of  liability  for  fine  on  account  of  bringing  diseased  alien  to  the    ftneai 

United  States.  On  lueoufU 

eatedalieng^ 

ORM  507.       Depabtment  op  Commerce  and  Labor,  Form  of  no 

Immigration  Service, 

•reparein  OppICB  OP , 

ipilcate.)  Port  op , 

,19.. 

o 

of  the  steamship 

Master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee.] 


In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  Rule  28  of  the  Immigration 
egulations,  you  are  hereby  notified  that  the  certificate  of  the  examin- 
ig  surgeon,  oased  upon  a  physical  examination  of  the  alien  whose 
une  is  shown  herein,  indicates  that  a  fine  should  be  imposed  under 
le  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  immigration  act  approved  February 
L1907. 

If  you  desire  a  hearing  as  to  whether  a  fine  should  be  imposed  in  this 
stance,  you  will  be  allowed  sixty  days  from  the  date  ot  this  notice 
r  that  purpose,  and  the  vessel  on  whicn  the  said  alien  arrived  will  be 
tinted  clearance  papers  when  she  is  ready  to  sail  and  allowed  to  pro- 
ed  upon  her  outward-bound  voyage,  upon  condtiion  that  you  deposit 
th  the  collector  of  customs  at  tnis  port .  prior  to  her  sailing,  the  sum 
one  hundred  dollars  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  said  fine, 
ould  it  be  imposed. 

Name  of  alien.  Steamship.  Disease. 


[Name.] 


[Omcial  title.] 

Eleceived  the  above  notice ,  19. . ,  at M. 

[Time.] 

Witness:) 


g 


c)  The  notification  shall  be  prepared  in  triplicate,  the  original  to  be 
ivered  by  an  employee  of  tlie  Immigration  Service  at  the  office  of 
master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  said 
>loyee  to  witness  the  signature  of  the  recipient.  Receipt  of  service  I>lspo«ltlon 
il  lie  indorsed  upon  the  duplicate  and  triplicate,  the  duplicate  to  be  ^^^^'* 
imed  to  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration  or  inspector 
charge  and  preserved  as  proof  of  delivery,  and  the  triplicate  to  be 
ivered  to  the  collector  of  customs,  who  will  withhold  clearance 
lers  until  the  deposit  is  made. 

l)  The  special  aeposit  of  one  hundred  dollars  required  to  stay  ac-  Deposit; 
/I  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  shall  be  made  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
Doa  for  the  district  wherein  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  before  such 
iling,  and  in  default  thereof  all  further  proceedings  shall  be  discon- 
med  and  the  facts  certified  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ition  by  first  mail,  together  with  the  medical  certificate  and  dupli- 
te  notice,  in  order  that  such  action  may  be  taken  as  the  evidence 
quires. 

fr)  If,  after  service  of  the  notice  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this  Stay  of  acti 
rcular,  the  deposit  of  one  hundred  dollars  has  been  made  in  con- 
mity  with  the  said  notice,  the  commissioner  of  immigration  or  in- 
actor  in  charge  shall  suspend  further  proceedings  until  the  submission 
the  evidence  offered  to  show  whv  the  said  fine  should  not  be  im- 
med,  or  until  the  lapse  of  the  specified  period  of  sixty  days  thereafter. 
hen  the  said  evidence  has  been  submitted  it  shall  be  forwarded, 
lether  with  the  certificate  of  the  examining  surgeon  and  duplicate 
tice,  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  for  presenta- 
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{h)  There  will  be  fumiflhed  to  the  steamship  company  bv  the  Bureau    ¥?**?*^ 
f  Immi^tion  and  Naturalization  blank  books  suitable  mr  use  in  the^Q^^^Jf 
reparation  of  alphabetical  indexes  of  manifesto. 

RuLB  30.    Finss,  reporting  of. — The  following  method  will  be  ob-    ff^^K 
srved  in  reporting  fines  incurred  under  the  immigration  laws:  porting    w  I 

(a)  Commissioners  of  immigration  or  inspectors  m  charge  will,  in  all  u.    s.    atto 
ises  wherein  a  United  States  attorney  is  requested  to  institute  pro-r«l«estedto] 
3edings  for  the  recovery  of  prescribed  penalties  or  to  undertake  en  mi-  ^*^^ 
al  prosecution  of  an  alleged  offender  against  the  immigration  laws, 
lake  a  report  at  the  same  time  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  district 
I  which  the  offense  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed.    Said  report 
lall  be  rendered  in  every  case  which  may  arise,  irrespective  of  the 
ossible  outcome  of  any  legal  proceedings,  and  shall  embrace  the  fol- 
(wing:  (1)  Date  when  offense  was  committed;  (2)  act,  and  section 
lereof,  violated;  ^3)  nature  of  offense;   (4)  name  of  offender;  (5)  na- 
onaJity,  kind,  ana  name  of  vessel;   (6)  statutory  amount  of  fine;  (7) 
lie  of  reporting  case  given  to  each  violation. 

(6)  Upon  receipt  of  the  above  reports,  the  collector  of  customs  will 
ve  eacn  case  a  number  in  chronological  order.  When  more  than  one 
ction  of  a  statute  is  violated  by  the  same  vessel,  a  separate  case  num* 
ir  will  be  given  to  each  violation. 

[c)  At  the  close  of  each  month,  collectors  of  customs  will  render  re- 
rts  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tne  case  of  navisation  and  steamboat- 
spection  fines,  viz:  All  fines  incurred  during  me  month  must  be  re- 
rted  on  Form  Cat.  No.  1078,  showing,  under  the  hauling  **  Remarks," 
s  date  when  the  case  was  reported  to  the  United  States  attorney. 

[d)  All  fines  disposed  of  during  the  month  must  be  reported  on  F(»rm 
t.  No.  1006.  In  connection  with  this  form,  the  account  current 
arm  Cat.  No.  1000)  must  be  used. 

[e)  At  the  close  of  June  and  December  in  each  year^  semiannual  re- 
rts,  on  Form  Cat.  No.  1070,  must  be  rendered,  showmf^  all  unsettled 
les  on  hand  and  explaining  the  cause  of  delay  in  disposing  of  them. 

RUZJU  &BLATZHO  TO  DXPOHTATIOH. 

XvLE  31.  Deportation,  aliens  subject  to. — Aliens  of  the  following  |P*P®''^i^, 

Bsee  are  subject  to  arrest,  upon  the  warrant  ol  the  Secretary  of  ('om-  Jjj       *     * 

rce  and  Labor^  and  to  deportation  to  the  country  whence  they  came, 

my  time  withm  three  ye&ra  after  landing  or  entry: 

a)  Aliens  who,  at  the  time  of  entry,  belonged  to  any  of  the  classes    Mmbera 

.  persons  enumerated  and  defined  in  section  2  of  the  immigration  act  ^'^^^^  ^^^^se 

r  in  the  executive  order  of  March  14,  1907,  and  who  should,  therefore, 

ave  been  then  excluded.    (Sees.  20,  21.) 

(6)  Aliens  who  become  public  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to    Pablio  oha 

jiding.    (Sec.  20.) 

(c)  Alien  women  or  girls  who  are  found  to  be  inmates  of  a  house  of  Prostitatei 
postitution  or  practicing  prostitution.    (Sec.  3.) 

(d)  Aliens  who  are  found  to  have  entered  the  United  States  at  any  "^^^.^ 
£er  place  than  at  the  seaports  thereof  or  at  one  of  the  porta  or  places  «""«P""oo» 
Bsignated  in  Rules  24  and  26  hereof,  and  aliens  found  to  have  entered 

t  a  seaport,  but  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  as  designated  by  the 
oxnigration  ofiicers.    (Sees.  18,  36.) 


'Rule  32.  Public  charges  from  prior  causes. — The  case  of  every  alien    Public  chi 
lund  to  have  become  a  public  charge  from  causes  existing  prior  to  J/„^"  ^  ' 
jiding  should  be  reported  to  the  immigration  officer  stationed  nearest    Reporting' 
le  T>liu»  where  the  alien  is  confined.    This  report  must  be  accompa-  of; 
led  by— 

(1)  An  unequivocal  certificate  (Form  534)  of  the  principal  medical    Mwlical  ce 
ficer  of  the  institution  ot  which  the  alien  is  an  iiimato,  setting  forth:  ^^    * 
(a)  That  the  alien  is  a  public  charge,  and  giving:  Date  of  admission    ^f**  ff^  ^* 
I  the  institution;  date  and  port  of  foreign  embarkation;  ship  and  line  ^^  ^^^ing  c 
y  which  arrived;  date  ana  port  of  American  debarkation;  correct 
■me;  name  under  which  manifested;  age;  nationality;  and  citizen- 
lip. 

(o>  An  accurate  statement  in  plain  terms  of  the  mental  or  ])hy8ical  ^,^^**^5^  ? 
jHiDility  of  the  alien,  covering  any  and  all  complications  which  his  "°^^"*^ 
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(dj  TelegrapMc  application  for  warrants  should  be  avoided  so  far  as    Deportat 
MBibley  but,  if  Uie  circumstances  of  any  particular  case  make  it  abso-  ^'2,**       . , 
tely  neceswuy  to  resort  to  request  by  wire,  such  request  must  state  pi™t1o?^tor 
At  the  forcing  regulations  have  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  rest  warrant; 
nn  of  application  and  certificate  hereinbefore  mentioned  have  been 
rwardea  to  the  department,  and  must  give  the  substance  of  the  state- 
ent  of  facts  contained  in  the  said  application  and  certificate.    In 
der  to  obviate  any  possible  legal  difficulty  in  the  service  of  the  tele- 
aphic  warrant,  the  department  will  confinn  the  telegram  by  sending 
.  the  next  outeoing  mail  a  formal  written  warrant.    The  statement  of 
eta,  contained  in  the  telej^phic  application,  therefore,  must  be  suffi- 
ently  complete  and  specific  to  form  the  basis  of  the  formal  warrant. 
(«)  If,  thereafter,  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  that  the  alien  con-    issuance  of 
med  is  in  the  United  States  unlawfully,  and  that  the  time  within  ^^^  warrant; 
\dch  he  may  be  deported  has  not  expired,  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
all  issue  directing  that  he  be  taken  before  the  person  or  persons 
erein  described  and  there  be  given  a  hearing,  at  which  he  shall  have 
11  opportunity  to  show  cause,  if  any  there  be,  why  he  should  not  be 
sported. 

l)uring  the  course  of  the  hearing  the  alien  shall  be  allowed  to  inspect    H^ng  ui 
e  warrant  of  arrest  and  all  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  issued;  and,  *"^  warran 
each  stage  thereof  as  the  person  before  whom  the  hearing  is  held 
idl  deem  proper,  the  alien  shall  be  apprised  liiat  he  may  uiereafter 
»  represented  bv  counsel,  and  shall  be  required  then  and  there  to 
ite  whether  he  desires  counsel  or  waives  tlie  same,  and  his  reply  shall 
)  entered  on  the  record.    If  counsel  be  selected  he  shall  be  permitted    Rights  of  a 
be  present  during  the  further  conduct  of  the  hearing,  and  be  per-     ' 
itted  to  inspect  and  make  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  so  far 
it  baa  proceeded,  and  to  offer  evidence  to  meet  any  evidence  there- 
fore or  thereafter  presented  by  the  Government.    At  the  close  of  the 
aring  all  of  the  papers,  includinfi;  the  minutes,  and  any  written  aigu- 
mt  submitted  by  counsel  for  me  alien,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
partment  as  the  record,  on  which  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
jrant  for  deportation  shall  issue. 

If  the  alien  is  unable  to  speak  or  understand  English,  an  interpreter  i^^"^*^^ 
all,  where  practicable,  be  employed.    If  it  be  necessary  to  employ  *' 

mich  some  one  outside  the  service,  authority  for  payment  of  a  reason- 
»le  compensation  will,  upon  request,  be  granted.  If  the  alien  be 
lysically  or  mentally  incajmble  of  testifying,  his  relatives,  friends,  or 
quaintances,  if  any,  shall  be  questioned. 

Q)  The  record  of  the  hearing  accorded  an  alien  who  is  insane  or  has    Medical  cei 
icome  a  public  charge  shall  be  supplemented  bjr  a  written  certificate       ' 
the  medical  officer  m  charge  of  tne  institution  in  which  the  alien  is 
nfined,  showing  whether  such  alien  is  in  condition  to  bo  deported 
ithout  danger  to  life. 

(g)  Pending  decision  upon  the  case  the  alien  shall  be  released  from  ^^^   "' 
istody,  provided  there  is  furnished  a  satisfactory  bond  as  required  by         ' 
ction  20,  prepared  on  the  blank  form  supplied  bv  the  bureau.    No 
rested  alien  snail  be  released  until  the  authority  of  the  department  to 
cept  bond  in  a  specified  sum  is  received,  nor  until  the  sureties  on  the 
laa  have  been  found  to  be  financially  responsible.    Before  releasing    s u re  t ies 
e  alien,  either  one  of  two  methods  shall  be  observed  (as  may  be^"^*' 
lemed  best  calculated  to  insure  expedition)  to  have  the  bond  approved     a  p  p  r  o  v  a 
to  form  and  execution:  First,  forward  the  bond  to  the  bureau  at  bond; 
aahington  for  review  by  the  solicitor;  or,  second,  submit  the  bond  to 
e  local  United  States  attorney  for  such  purpose.    The  alien  shall  be 
omptly  released  on  receipt  of  advice  that  the  bond  has  been  approved 
to  form  and  execution,  and  the  bond  forwarded  to  the  bureau  for 
rmal  acceptance.    In  default  of  bail,  the  alien  shall  be  held  in  cue- 
dv  in  some  convenient  secure  place.    The  holding  of  aliens  in  jail    Holding  ai 
ah  be  avoided  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  a  proper  enforce-  |n     default 
ent  of  the  law.    When  necessary  to  hold  them  in  jail,  every  reason-  "^""* 
»]e  effort  shall  be  exerted  to  see  that  their  surroundings  are  proper, 
pecially  if  they  are  women  or  children. 
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f  warrant  of  arrest  to  an  ofi^er  of  the  Immigration  Service,  and  even    ^"^*  •'* 
len  only  in  the  event  that  the  department,  upon  inveetisation.  orders  "^J*     "* 
16  deportation  of  the  alien.    Mamtenance  bills  under  this  rule  shall  derinf^ilte^ 
e  dehvered  to  the  immigration  officer  in  immediate  charge  of  the  case 
ithin  a  period  of  twentv  days  from  the  close  of  the  calendar  month 
I  which  occurs  the  deatn  of  the  alien  or  removal  from  the  institution 
or  deportation.    Failure  to  so  render  maintenance  bills  shall  relieve 
le  United  States  from  any  responsibility  for  the  payment  thereof.    If    Method  ol 
Eoceedings  a^^ainst  a  procurer  or  contractor  are  instituted  in  accord-  bureemenf  v 
Dce  with  sections  3, 5,  or  20  of  the  immigration  act,  immigration  officers  importer! 
lould  report  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  the  amount  of  the  prosecuted. 
30t  of  deporting  the  alien,  including  one-half  of  the  entire  cost  of 
moval  to  the  port  of  deportation,  so  tnat  a  proper  effort  may  be  made 
>  recover  such  expense  from  the  procurer  or  importer  and  the  reim-  • 
imement  of  the  Government  and  tne  transportation  company  for  their 
mective  parts  thereof. 

Bulb  37.  Deportation,  procedure  in  cases  of  insane  or  diseased  l>«portitlo 
liens  requiring  special  care  and  attention:  o  Procedure 

(a)  When  deportation  is  to  be  effected  either  under  warrant  proceed-  diseased  aSei 
igB  or  in  pursuance  of  rejection  at  a  port,  the  responsible  steamship 
Mnpany  snail  be  required  to  afford  the  deported  alien  special  care  and    Aliens    m 
ktention,  if,  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  the  department  decides  when  ^^  iKjJf/ 
suing  the  warrant  that  such  care  and  attention  are  necessary,  or  if ,  in  ^  ° 

16  second  class  of  cases,  the  commissioner  or  inspector  in  charge  at 
le  port  renders  such  a  decision.  The  report  of  nearing  in  warrant 
roceedings  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  obtained  from  the 
hyaician  (if  practicable  a  surgeon  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
[ospital  Service)  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  alien's  condition, 
lowing  such  condition  m  terms  that  will  enable  the  department  to  de- 
snnine  whether  special  care  and  attention  are  needed. 

(6)  If  the  department  (or  the  commissioner  or  inspector  in  charge,    Procedui 

I  the  case  may  be)  finds  that  the  alien  requires  special  care  and  atten-  ^^'^  ^'* 
on,  the  steamship  line  by  which  deportation  occurs  must  provide 

II  necessary  care  and  attention  as  called  for  by  his  condition,  not  only 
uring  the  ocean  vojrage,  but  also  (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  dur- 

ig  the  foreign  land  journey.  Proof  that  such  care  and  attention  have  Returns b^ 
een  provided  and  the  alien  sent  to  his  final  destination  must  be  fur-  *®^  concemii 
iBhea  throujgh  sheets  "  B  "  and  "  C  "  of  Form  597  hereinafter  referred  to. 

(c)  The  alien  mav  be  delivered  to  the  master  or  first  or  second  officer  Deliver; 
!  the  vessel  by  wnich  deportation  is  to  occur,  and  together  with  the'°'™*°''**" 
jen  there  shall  be  delivered  Form  597  (composed  of  sheets  "A,"  "B," 

id  "C"),  also  a  duplicate  carbon  of  sheet  ''A.''  The  receipt  and 
leet  "A''  will  be  completely  filled  out  by  an  immigration  officer 
CKcept  as  to  signature)  prior  to  delivery.  He  shall  also  insert  at  the 
[ank  space  following  ''No."  at  the  top  of  each  sheet  the  number  of  the 
3partmental  warrant  where  deportation  occurs  pursuant  to  warrant, 
id  the  local  correspondence  me  number  where  deportation  occurs 
irauant  to  rejection  b>r  a  board.  The  receipt  attached  to  sheet '' A " 
tall  be  signed  by  the  ship's  officer  to  whom  the  alien  has  been  delivered 
id  returned  forthwith  to  the  immigration  officer  making  delivery. 
ieet0  ^'B  "  and  "C  "  shall  be  retained  by  the  ship's  officer  and  in  due 
»une  filled  out  by  the  agents  or  persons  therein  designated  and  by 
uem  returned  by  mail  as  therein  provided . 

(d)  From  the  foreign  port  of  debarkation  the  steamship  compsmy  Preparatio 
ost  forward  the  alien  to  destination  in  charge  of  a  proper  custodian  r^^^^ns; 

11  expenses  to  be  borne  by  such  company),  except  only  in  cases  where 
reign  public  officials  decline  to  allow  sucn  custodian  to  proceed  and 
.emaelves  take  charge  of  the  alien.  In  that  event  this  fact  must  be 
own  by  sipiing  the  form  provided  in  the  lower  half  of  sheet  "C;" 
id  where  loreira  public  officials  have  taken  charge  at  the  port  of 
)barkation  it  wul  be  unnecessary  to  fill  out  any  portion  of  the  form  on 
te  upper  half  of  sheet  **C,'* 

•  For  n>ecial  regulations  regarding  arrest  and  deportation  of  prosti- 
ites  ana  procurers,  and  anarchists  and  criminals,  see  Department 
xculara  Nos.  156  and  163,  respectively. 
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Jl  aliens  of  the  taxable  class  desiring  to  proceed  in  transit    TrmMltK 
i  the  United  States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be  re-    ^^  ^"Lm*"** 
to  furnish  to  the  examining  officer  or  officers  guaranty  of  pay-  SS^lng  aS^re- 
f  head  tax  described  in  paragraph  (ib)  of  Rule  25  of  these  regula-  f  anding  when 
If  admissible,  aliens  claiming  to  be  in  transit  will  be  given  cer-  ''"Jj,™  Canadian 
Form  523,  providing  for  refund  of  head  tax  upon  such  certificate  ^^'"^o'yJ 
•roperly  inaorsed  by  the  alien  and  by  the  purser  of  the  outgoing 
tlantic  or  trans-Pacific  steamship  upon  which  the  holder  of  said 
ette  may  depart  from  the  United  States;  or,  if  the  alien  be  passing 
dt  through  the  United  States  from  one  point  in  Canada  to  another 
a  Canada,  then  such  indorsement  to  be  made  by  the  conductor 
3rain  upon  which  the  holder  of  the  certificate  departs  from  the 
States. 

Refund  of  head  tax  will  be  made  on  aliens  of  the  taxable  class.    Head  tax  on 
aj  at  Atlantic  or  Pacific  ports  of  Canada  and  desiring  to  proceed  Ctt?adTanwS! 
lately  in  transit  through  the  United  States,  to  the  transportation  ports; 
sponsible  for  payment  of  head  tax  on  such  aliens,  upon  proof 
tory  to  the  United  States  conmiissioner  of  immi^tion  for  Can- 
it  such  aliens  have  passed  by  direct  and  contmuous  joiumey 
I  and  out  of  the  United  States  within  the  time  limit  specified  in 
e. 

jven  though  an  alien,  being  a  '^ transit  passenger,"  enters  and    Entering  and 
iie  United  States  at  the  same  port  the  provisions  of  this  rule  shall  ^ r'S^i^Lid'of 
lied  to  his  case  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same  manner  so  head  tax  on  ao- 
ecessary,  as  though  such  alien  entered  at  one  port  and  departed  count  of; 
I  another.    In  the  cases  of  those  entering  across  Uie  Canadian 
as  transient  visitors,  however,  Form  No.  569  will  be  used  instead 
n  No.  523,  under  the  procedure  laid  down  in  paragraph  (/) 

.  class  of  *  *  transit  passengers  "  which  requires  somewhat  different    ^_P  *  •  ' '  5g»  ■• 
mt  in  practice  tnan  "transits"  as  ordinarily  understood  and ^^'"^^jj™?; 
ent  visitors, '*  whose  cases  are  covered  by  the  preceding  para- piyii^to. 
hereof,  consists  of  aliens  visiting  the  Umted  States  as  tourists, 
isure  or  business.    With  r^ard  to  suc#  class,  no  payment  or 
.  of  head  tax  need  be  required,  if  the  immigration  officers  at  the 
entry  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  bona  fide  intent  of  the  passenger 
to  visit  or  tour  the  United  States.    For  instance,  when  an  alien 
Bsession  of  first-class  round  trip  or  through  transportation,  or  other 
stances  are  present,  indicating  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
^er  is  a  tourist,  deposit  should  not  be  required;  if  doubt  exists, 
lid  be  classed  as  a ''transit"  or  "transient  visitor.'' 
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.  Teltgraphing. — With  the  obj^*  of  Teducios  tlie  ex;>enm    T*i««npUMt 
iiDS  in  coimcctioD  witli  the  omciftt  biudnefie  oiuie  Inunign-    Cad«  f«» 
e,  the  telegraphic  code  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Jmnusm- 
iturolizatioa  wilt  be  employed  to  the  fullest  extent  poniEle. 
,   Untfomu.—It  ia  herebv  ordered  that  inapection  officers     Bilftnu! 
yeee  of  the  Immigration  Service  atationed  at  porle  or  pUcee     OfOeen  nqolr- 
.to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  shall,  while  on  duty,      *"  """ 
trwise  specially  directed  in  writing,  wear  unifonna  deeig- 
le  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  Hud  unifonns 
lased  by  the  said  inspectors  and  employees, 

ORM  Surra;  Uniform  suits  will  be  nude  of  dark  blue  cloth.  ^yMmtora  con- 
ing are  the  prescribed  styles:  «!■(•#— 
iruipectora  and  aatiitant  xntpectori — Coali. — Double-breasted    Buiti; 
buttons  on  each  side,  ends  cut  squaje.     Two  lower  outside 
le  on  upper  left  side  and  small  ticket  pocket  on  right  side. 
pockets  to  have  Saps,  except  upper  left-hand  pocket.    Two 
teta.     All  pockelfi  1^  be  of  liberal  size. 
iingle-breaated,  six  buttons,  collar.    Four  packets  withoat 
ic  buttons. 

— Plain,  with  aide  pockets,  two  hip  pockets,  and  w»tch 
io  stripe.     Band  back  and  front  on  inside  at  bottom. 
all  otiur  officialt.SaTne  as  above,  except  that  coat  shall  be 
sted  instead  of  double-breasted. 

ONS:  The   bone  buttons  upon  suits  will  be  of  a  special     Buttons 
signed  to  tit  biase  button  shells  (detachable)  which  must  1m 
I  worn  in  all  cases  while  on  dutv.    Button  shells  will  be 
without  cost  upon  application  to  the  bui«ftu. 
Contract  has  oeen  made  for  uniform  caps,  which  must  be    ^P*S 
the  employees,  the  coet  per  cap  being  two  dollars.    If  monej 
,ia  sum  is  forwarded  to  the  bureau,  through  official  channelSj 
tnd  title  of  employee  and  size  of  cap  wanted  being  stated, 
'ill  be  ordered  sent  direct  to  purctiaser,  express  cliugee  col' 
winter  cap  ia  made  of  blue  cloth  and  the  aummer  cap  o( 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  blue  cloth  cap  wilt  be  fur- 

[nsionia:  Caps  will  be  provided  with  appropriate  insignia    Cap LuCgniai 
og  without  charge  to  employees,  but  orders  must  be  placed 
e  bureau  in  every  instance. 

IB  Insignia:  Inspectors  in  charge  of  stations,  or  of  the  Collar  iiuijnta; 
'isions  at  the  principal  porta  of  entry,  will  be  deoignated  by 
Ute  legend  worn  on  both  aides  of  the  front  of  the  coat  collar, 
ads  will  be  worked  in  gold  letters  upon  blue  cloth,  and  mav 
d  free  of  cost  upon  application  to  the  bureau.  The  eloti 
be  attached  to  the  coat  collars  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that 
■eadily  be  removed. 

[CB  Insignia:  Immigrant  and  Chinese  inspectora  one  year  in  i 
may  be  deaignated  oy  a  strip  of  gold  braid  upon  the  top  of 
the  left  coat  alceve  2  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve 
ling  t^fway  around  it.  An  additional  strip  may  be  added 
inch  higher  than  its  predeceasor  for  each  year's  completed 
to  five  years,  when  a  amall  gold  star  may  be  worn  in  lieu  of 
which  should  then  be  removed.  For  each  year  from  five  to 
ave,  a  strip  of  gold  braid  may  be  added.  Ten  years'  con- 
vice  may  be  indicated  by  two  stare,  and  bo  on.  The  equip- 
led  to  comply  with  this  requirement  can  be  secured  without 
n  application  to  the  bureau,  the  full  name  and  exact  service 
■loyee  being  stated.  Inaignia  is  iaaued  to  inspectore  only, 
of  service  is  reckoned  from  the  date  of  original  appointment 
r,  and  must  not  include  prior  service  in  other  capacities.  In 
quest  for  insignia,  give  date  of  original  appointment  as 
n  if  at  present  wearing  insignia,  describe  same  and  give  date 
he  last  prior  addition  thereto  waa  received  from  the  bureau. 
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Title  of  offloer. 

Location  of  head- 
quarters. 

Extent  of  districts. 

i" 

Inspector  In  charge  . . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Ohio  and  Kentucky;  substations 

at  Toledo  and  Cincinnati. 

do 

Chicago,  111 

Illinois.   Indiana,   Michiean,   and 

Wisconsin. 

12 

do 

Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Minnesota  and  North  and  South 

Dakota. 

13 

do 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Missouri,  Iowa,  Kanms,  and  Okla- 

homa. 

14 

do 

Denver,  Colo 

Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and 

<^B^    ^r  ^t^m    w     ^^  ^    «        ^^  ^^  ^  ^^    »     ■      ™     ^     ■     » 

Utah;  substation  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

16 

do 

Helena,  Mont 

Montana  and    Idaho;  substation 

at  Havre,  Mont. 

16 

Commissioner  of  Im- 

Seattle, Wash 

Washington;  port  of  Seattle  and 
subports  of  Tacoma,  Port  Town- 
send,  and  Olympia;  substations 
of  Spokane  and  walla  Walla. 

migration. 

^ 

17 

Inspector  in  charge. . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Oregon;  port  of  Portland  and  sub- 

» 

port  of  Astoria. 

18 

Camraissloner  of  im- 

San Francisco,  Cal. 

Northern  California  and  Nevada; 

<3 

migration. 

port  of  San  Francisco. 

Inspector  in  charge 

Ketchikan ,  A  laska. 

Alaska;  port  of  Ketchikan  and 
substations    of    Skagway    and 

Nome. 

21 

Commissioner  of  im- 

San Juan,  P.  R . . . 

Porto  Rico;  port  of  San  Juan  and 

subport  of  Ponce. 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  including  all 

migration. 

22 

Inspector  in  charge 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

ports. 

23 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Texas,  except  portion  comprising 
district  number  9;  New  Mexico; 
and  Arizona;  port  of  El  Paso, 
subports  of  Nogales,  Douglas, 
Waco,  Del  Rio,  Eagle  Pass,  Lare- 

do, Hidalgo,  and  Brownsville; 
substations  of  San  Antonio,  Tuc- 

• 

son,  and  Fort  Worth. 

« 

Southern  California;  port  of  San 
Diego  and  substations  of  I  km 

Angeles  and  Andrade. 

Diitricti 


a  District  No.  19  consolidated  with  No.  23. 

Rule  49.  In  furtherance  of  the  requirement  of  section  13  of  the 
immigration  act,  that  the  groups  in  which  aliens  are  listed  shall  be 
"convenient,**  transportation  companies  are  directed,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  assemble  or  group  together  all  aliens  coming  from  the  same 
locality. 

Rule  50.  Inspection  and  entry  of  aliens  into  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries,  through  Porto  Rican  or  Hawaiian 
territoiy.  under  the  immigration  act,  will  be  accomplished  in  accord- 
ince  witn  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  All  aliens  arriving  in  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii  destined  to  the 

xudnland  of  the  United  States  shall  be  inspected  at  the  time  of  arrival 

md  be  given  a  certificate  of  the  form  set  forth  below.    The  holders  of 

luch  certificate,  duly  signed  by  the  United  States  commissioner  of 

mmifiration  at  San  Juan,  or  by  the  inspector  in  charge  at  Honolulu, 

hall  De  entitled  to  admission  to  the  United  States  at  any  one  of  the 

woufl  ports  of  entry  without  further  examination  by  the  United 

Itatee  immigration  officers  as  to  their  right  to  enter,  upon  their  identi- 

cation  and  surrender  of  such  certificate  to  such  officials  and  upon 

ayment  of  head  tax. 

(h)  Aliens  manifested  in  good  faith  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii,  who  How  pi 
hall  reside  there  for  a  time,  and  who  subsequently  dcHiro  to  proceed 
>  the  United  States,  shall,  upon  application  to  the  commisnioner  of 
imiiflTation  at  San  Juan  or  to  the  inspector  in  charge  at  Honolulu,  be 
imisned  with  the  certificate  herein  reierred  to,  attesting  their  previous 
camination. 


Porto  B 
Hawaii: 


Aliens  i 
must  be 
ined  and 
certificate 


Surren 
certificate 


(c)  Failure  to  present  the  said  certificate  shall  be  deemed  presump- 
ye  evidence  that  examination  has  not  occurred  in  Porto  Rico  or 
awaii,  and  the  alien  shall  be  arrested  in  the  manner  provided  by 


What 
cate  deno 
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'REATY,  LAWS,  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  A! 
MISSION  OF  CHINESE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  and  China  Concerning  Immigration. 

2.  Laws  Relating  to  the  Admission  of  Chinese. 

3.  Executive  Order  of  the  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

4.  Regulations  Governing  the  Admission  of  Chinese. 

5.  Department  Circular  Respecting  Admission  of  Exempt  Classes. 
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Appendix  C. 

lEATT,  LAWS,  AKD  REGULATIONS  OOVEENIH G  THE  ADMISSIO 

OF  CHIirESE. 

TB£ATT    BETWEEN    THE  UNITSD   STATES  AND   CHINA  CONCSBlCIli 

DCXIGBATION. 

(22  Stat.,  826.) 

ocluddd  November  17, 1880;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  Mav  6, 1881;  ratified  by  the  Preside 
May  9, 1881;  ratifications  exchanged  July  10, 1881;  proclaimed  October  5, 1881.] 

By  the  President  of  the  Untted  States  of  Aherica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

^ereas  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  China,    '''J**^  *^' J 

the  modification  of  the  existing  treaties  between  the  two  countries,  ^^*™'>*'  17»  i» 

providing  for  the  future  regidation  of  Chinese  immigration  into  the 

Lited  States,  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Peking  in  me  English  and 

inese  languages,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November  in  the  year  of 

r  Lord  one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  eighty,  the  original  of  the 

flliah  text  of  which  treaty  is  word  for  word  as  follows: 

^ereas  in  the  eighth  year  of  Hsien  Feng,  anno  Domini  1858,  a    Preamble  d 

aty  of  peace  and  frienoship  was  concluded  between  the  United 

lies  of  America  and  China,,  and  to  which  were  added,  in  the  seventh 

ir  of  Tung  Chih.  anno  Domini  1868,  certain  supplementary  articles 

the  advantage  ot  both  parties,  which  supplementary  articles  were  to 

perpetually  observed  and  obeyed:  and 

jvhereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  coa- 

ntly  increasing  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  territory  of 

>  United  States,  and  the  embarrassments  consec^uent  upon  such  im- 

giation,  now  desires  to  negotiate  a  modification  of  the  existing 

aties  wnich  shall  not  be  in  direct  contravention  of  their  spirit — 

Slow,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has    CoMmUiU 

pointed  James  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan;  John  F.  Swift,  of  California  Ji"P'*JJj5fi 

1  William  Henry  Trescot,  of  South  Carolina,  as  his  commissioners  Hg.  ' 

)nipotentiary *  and  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emoeror  of  Chma, 

s  appointed  Pao  ChfLn,  a  member  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  privy 

imcii,  and  superintendent  of  the  board  of  civil  office:  and  Li 

ingtaao,  a  member  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  privy  council,  as  his 

mmissioners  plenii>otentiary;  and  the  said  commissioners  plenipo- 

itiary,  having  conjointly  examined  their  full  powers,  and  having 

icussed  the  points  of  possible  modification  in  existing  treaties,  have 

reed  upon  the  following  articles  in  modification. 

Article  I. 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States    ^^**/5**,Ij5S 
B  coining  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States,  or  their  residence  J"j    gMpeaS 
erein,  anects  or  threatens  to  affect  the  interests  of  that  country,  or  to  of   imm^ntl 
danger  the  good  order  of  the  said  country  or  of  any  locality  within  of. 
e  territory  thereof,  the  Government  of  China  agrees  that  the  Govem- 
9nt  of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  such  coming 
residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it.<^    The  limitation  or 

^Amended  by  various  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  admission 
Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States. 
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8.  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  ABUSSION  OF  CHDnESB. 

[ACT  OF  MAY  6,  1882,  AS  AMSITDED  AVD  ADDED  TO  BY  ACT  OF  JULY 

6,  1884.a] 

(22  Stat.,  p.  58;  23  Stat.,  p.  115.) 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled:  ''An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty 
stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,  approved  May  sixth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two. " 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  one  of  the  act 
entitlea  *'An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to 
Chinese, "  approved  May  sixth,  ekhteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  is 
hereby  amended  bo  as  to  read  as  follows: 

**Wneroas  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States    Prewnl 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  endangera  the  good  order 
of  certain  localities  within  the  territory  thereof;  Therefore 

**Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  passage     I'^tM)" 
of  this  act,  and  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  next  after  the  passage  su^^^ 
of  this  act^  the  coming  of  Chmese  laborers  to  the  United  States  be,  and  years; 
the  same  is  hereby  suspended,  and  during  such  suspension  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  from  any  foreign  port  or  place, 
or  having  so  come  to  remain  within  the  United  States. " 

Section  two  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
**Sec.  2.  That  the  master  of  any  veseel  who  shall  knowingly  bring   lAborsi 
within  the  United  States  on  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  attempt  to  land,   Llabi 
or  permit  to  be  landed  any  Chinese  laborer,  from  any  foreign  port  or  Sf^^ringi 
place,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  puni^ed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  so  brought,  and  may 
also  bo  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. " 

Section  three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  fo^^^y 
"Sec.  3.  That  the  two  foregoine^  sections  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  laborers; 
laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  or  who  shall  have  come  mto 
the  same  before  the  expiration  of  mnety  days  next  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  nor  shall  said  sections  apply 
to  Chinese  laborers,  who  shall  produce  to  such  master  before  going  on 
board  such  vessel,  and  shall  produce  to  the  collector  of  the  port  in 
the  United  States  at  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive,  the  evidence  nerein- 
ifter  in  this  act  required  of  his  being  one  of  the  laborers  in  this  section 
nentioned ;  nor  shall  the  two  foregoing  sections  apply  to  the  case  of  any    Exoeoi 
naster  whose  vessel,  being  bound  to  a  port  not  within  the  United  Jl^JJia. 
States,  shall  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by 
eaaon  of  being  in  distress  or  in  stress  of  weather,  or  touching  at  any 
)ort  of  the  United  States  on  its  voyage  to  any  foreign  port  or  place: 
^^rovided,  That  all  Chinese  laborers  brought  on  such  vessel  shall  not  be 
lermitted  to  land  exce{)t  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  must  depart 
rith  the  vessel  on  leaving  port.  "^ 

o  The  act  of  May  6,  1882,  as  amended  and  added  to  by  the  act  of 
uly  5.  1884,  was  continued  in  force  for  an  additional  period  of  ten 
ears  from  May  5,  1892,  by  the  act  of  May  5,  1892  (27  Stat.,  p.  25); 
nd  was,  with  all  laws  on  this  subject  in  force  on  April  29,  1902,  re- 
oacted,  extended,  and  continued  without  modification,  limitation, 
r  condition  by  the  act  of  April  29,  1902  (32  Stat.,  p.  176),  as  amended 
y  the  act  of  April  27, 1904  (33  Stat.,  p.  428). 

b  Sections  4  and  5  have  been  superseded  by  the  act  of  September  13. 
)88,  and  are  therefore  omitted.  If  needed  for  reference  in  historical 
"ay  or  in  connection  with  prosecutions,  see  23  Stat.,  115. 

*  «  *  «  « 
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deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  upon  conviction  thereof    "See.  6,"  cer- 

fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  impris-  ****»*•• 

a  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years. 

•n  eight  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

8.  liiat  the  master  of  anv  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States    Manifest: 
y  foreign  port  or  place  shall,  at  the  same  time  he  delivers  a    Master  of  vessel 
t  of  the  cargo,  and  if  there  be  no  cargo,  then  at  the  time  of  mak-  ^  ^"™*sh  sworn; 
)ort  of  the  entry  of  the  vessel  pursuant  to  law,  in  addition  to  the 
itter  reauired  to  be  reported,  and  before  landing,  or  permitting 

any  Oninese  passengers,  deliver  and  report  to  the  Chinese 
r  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  such  vessels  shall  have 
a  separate  list  of  all  Chinese  passengers  taken  on  board  his 
;  any  foreign  port  or  j)lace,  and  all  such  passengers  on  board  the 
'.  that  time.  Such  list  shall  show  the  names  of  such  passengers 
ccredited  officers  of  the  Chinese  or  of  any  other  foreign  Govem- 
aveling  on  the  business  of  that  Government,  or  their  servants, 
ote  of  such  facts),  and  the  names  and  other  particulars  as  shown 

respective  certificates;  and  such  list  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
n  the  manner  required  by  law  in  relation  to  the  manifest  of 

refusal  or  willful  neglect  of  any  such  master  to  comply  with     Penalty  for  fall- 
visions  of  this  section  shall  incur  the  same  penalties  and  forfei-  ^"*  ^  furnish, 
are  provided  for  are  fusal  or  n^lect  to  report  and  deliver  a 
:  of  the  cargo." 

K  That  before  any  Chinese  passengers  are  landed  from  any    ln»P«ctl0H  of 
3sel,  the  Chinese  inspector  in  char^^e,  or  his  deputy,  shall  pro-  *^'"■•••• 
examine  such  passengers,  comparmg  the  certificates  with  the 
with  the  passengers;  and  no  passenger  shall  be  allowed  to  land 
nited  States  from  such  vessel  in  violation  of  law. 
n  ten  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

10.  That  every  vessel  whose  master  shall  knowingly  violate  LUbllltjr  of 
le  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  iTJiSl  ©naw^**" 
nd  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  in  any  district  of 

;ed  States  into  which  such  vessel  may  enter  or  in  which  she  may 
d."a 

n  eleven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

1 1 .  That  any  person  who  snail  knowingly  bring  into  or  cause  to  Liability  of 
5ht  into  the  United  States  by  land,  or  who  shall  aid  or  abet  the  SJ'^jB^tlif  iK 
'  aid  or  abet  the  landing  in  the  United  States  from  any  vessel,  lawfnl  ent^  by 
Jhinese  person  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  water. 

I  deemed  p^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction 
be  fined  m  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
led  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year.  "^^ 
u  twelve  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

12.  That  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the    Entry  of  Chl- 
§tates  by  land  without  producing  to  the  proper  Chinese  inepec-  "***  ^^  **"*• 
ertificate  in  this  act  required  of  Chinese  persons  seeking  to  land 

essel. 

any  Chinese  person  found  unlawfully  within  the  United  States    l>eportatloii: 

I  caused  to  be  removed  therefrom  to  the  country  from  whence 

3,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States,  after  i>eing  brought 

ome  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner  of  a  court  of  the  United 

nd  found  to  be  one  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  to  remain 

United  States;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  person  who  brought    Liability  for  ez- 

in  bringing  such  person  to  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  PC'^s®*  of; 
ovemment  of  the  tf nited  States  for  all  necessary  expenses  in- 
n  such  investigation  and  removal;  and  all  peace  officers  of  the    Authority     of 
Statt^s  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  s^J^to  officers  to 
)  same  authority  as  a  marshal  or  United  States  marshal  in  refer-  ^*"^' 
Murrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  act  of  which  this  is 

148  Fed.,  918  and  921. 

jggling.—ln  general-^6  Fed.,  755;  124  Fed.,  831;  159  Fed.,  187 
;  ie4  Fed.,  654;  168  Fed.,  438;  170  Fed.,  201  and  624.  Deporta- 
ree  of  U.  S.  commissioner  sufficient  basis  for  holding  that  smug- 
aese  were  not  entitled  to  enter — 124  Fed.,  831. 
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The  marriage  to  such  wife  must  have  taken  place  at  least  a  year  prior  LalM> 
to  the  application  of  the  laborer  for  a  permit  to  return  to  the  United  ^ij^ 
States,  and  must  have  been  followed  by  the  continuous  cohabitation  ^^ 
of  the  parties  as  man  and  wife. 

If  the  right  to  return  be  claimed  on  the  ground  of  property  or  of    ?«>! 
debts,  it  must  appear  that  the  property  is  bona  fide  "and  not  coiorably  ^f  *^ 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  evading  this  act,  or  that  the  debts  are  unas-  fije; 
certained  and  unsettled,  and  not  promissory  notes  or  other  similar    Pro 
acknowledgments  of  ascertained  liability.  ^^J^. 

Sec.  7.  That  a  Chinese  person  claiming  the  right  to  be  permitted  to    }^^ 
leave  the  United  States  and  return  thereto  on  any  of  the  groimds  stated  ^'' 
in  the  fore^ing  section,  shall  apply  to  the  Chinese  inspector  in  charge 
of  ^e  district  nx)m  which  he  wisnes  to  depart  at  least  a  month  prior  to 
the  time  of  his  departure,  and  shall  make  on  oath  before  the  said  in- 
spector a  full  statement  descriptive  of  his  family,  or  property,  or  debts, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  furnish  to  said  inspector  such  proofs  of    Ttegi 
the  lactB  entitkn^  him  to  return  as  shall  be  requured  by  the  rules  and  ^  ^ 
regulations  prescnbed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Comm 
and  Labor^^^  and  for  any  false  swearing  in  relation  thereto  he  shall  incur  Labor. 
the  penalties  of  perjury. 

He  shall  also  permit  the  Chinese  inspector  in  charge  to  take  a  full 
description  of  his  person,  which  description  the  collector  shall  retain 
%tid  mark  with  a  number. 

And  if  the  said  inspector,  after  hearine  the  proofs  and  investigating  R«ti 
^U  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  decide  to  issue  a  certificate  of  **• 
turn,  he  shall  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may  designate,  sign  and  ^^^ 
ve  to  the  person  applying  a  certificate  containing  the  number  of  the  to  re 
ascription  last  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  the  sole  evidence  given  to  shall  n 
ich  person  of  his  right  to  return .  b  ferred; 

If  tnis  last-named  certificate  be  transferred,  it  shall  become  void,  and 
e  person  to  whom  it  was  given  shall  forieit  his  right  to  return  to  the 
nlted  States.  lj^ 

The  right  to  return  under  the  said  certificate  shall  be  limited  to  one    exu 
!ar;  but  it  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  period,  not  to  exceed  case  of 
yrear,  in  cases  where,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability 
lyond  his  control,  the  nolder  thereof  shall  be  rendered  unable  sooner 
return,  which  facts  shall  be  fully  reported  to  and  investigated 
''  the  consular  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  or  place  ^^^^^ 
»m  which  such  laborer  departs  for  the  United  States,  and  certified  by  u. 
'  such  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer, 
linese  inspector  in  charge  at  the  port  where  such  Chinese  person 
all  seek  to  koid  in  the  United  States,  such  certificate  to  be  delivered 
said  representative  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  departs 
'  the  United  States.^ 

And  no  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  permitted  to  reenter  the  United    ^^^ 
ites  without  producing  to  the  proper  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  fabj^ 
:h  entry  the  return  certificate  herein  required. <*    A  Chinese  laborer  from  ' 
gsessing;  a  certificate  under  this  section  shall  be  admitted  to  the  parted 
dted  States  only  at  the  port  from  which  he  departed  therefrom,  and 
Chinese  person,  except  Chinese  diplomatic  or  consular  officers,  and 
)ir  attendants,  ehall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  except 
the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon,  Boston,  New  Yorlc,     Port 
w  Oneans,  Port  Townsend,  or  such  other  ports  as  may  be  designated 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

I  By  the  act  of  February  14,  1903  (32  Stat.,  p.  828),  the  authority 
1  power  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  laws  thereto- 
3  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  transferred  to  the 
iretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  hence  this  change  and  other  similar 
knges  in  the  wordingof  this  reproduction  of  the  several  acts. 
•^r  procedure,  see  jRule  13. 
SeeKuleU. 

'  If  laborer  departs  and  returns  without  such  certificate  he  is  sub- 
t  to  deportation,  120  Fed.,  989;  21  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  424;  23  Op.  Atty. 
a.,  619. 
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But  any  such  Chinese  person  convicted  before  a  commiaBioner  of  a    ^l^ ' 
nited  States  court  ma>r,  within  ten  days  from  such  conviction,  appeal  Ji^mT 
» the  judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  district.^*  Appnl  t 

of  district 

A  certified  copy  of  the  jud^ent  shall  be  the  process  upon  which  said     ^*"^S^. 
moval  shall  be  made,  and  it  mav  be  executed  by  the  marshal  of  the  VortMioni 
strict,  or  any  officer  naving  authority  of  a  marshal  under  the  provi- 
>n8  of  this  section. 

And  in  all  such  cases  the  person  who  brought  or  aided  in  bringing    ^^^'\*^-^ 
ch  person  into  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  to  the  Government  fo^exrons 
the  United  States  for  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  such  investi- 
tion  and  removal;  and  all  peace  officers  of  the  several  States  <^i^<l  ,,«,^!f^^^^ 
sritories  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with  the  B&nie^^^^ 
thority  in  reference  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  a 
irshal  or  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  entitled 
like  compensation,  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  same  officers. 
Sec.  14.  That  the  preceding  sections  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  diplo-    B I  p  1  o  i 
jatic  or  consular  officers  or  tneir  attendants,  who  sliall  be  admitted  to  f^Jn  tzliii 
he  United  States  imder  special  instructions  of  the  Department  of 
3ommerce  and  Labor,  without  production  of  other  evidence  than  that 
»f  personal  identity. 

*  *  «  •  « 

Approved,  September  13,  1888. 


ACT  OF  XAT  S.  ltM.fr 

(27  Stat.,  p.  25.) 

IN  ACT  To  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United 

States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledf  That  all  laws  now  m  force  pro-    Period 
libiting  and  regulating  tne  coming  into  this  country  of  Chinese  persons  ^^J^.  ^ 
ind  persons  of  Chinese  descent  are  hereby  continued  in  force  for  a 
>erioa  of  ten  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec  2.  That  any  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese  .descent,  when    D^porta 
X)nvicted  and  adjudged  under  any  of  said  laws  to  be  not  lawfully  enti- 
ied  to  be  or  remain  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  the 
[Jnited  States  to  China,  imless  he  or  they  shall  make  it  appear  to  the    To  Chin 
justice,  judge,  or  commissioner  before  whom  he  or  they  are  tried  that 
lie  or  they  are  subjects  or  citizens  of  some  other  country,  in  which  case 

fi  Appeals. — Not  allowed  to  Government — 123  Fed.,  159.    Are  to 

iistrict  court,  not  judge— 194  U.  8.,  194;  50  Fed.,  271.    Policy  of  law 

)pposed  to  numerous — 186  U.  S.,  193, 201.    Must  be  taken  in  ten  days — 

.00  Fed.,  730,  and  153  Fed.,  494.    See  also  110  Fed.,  952,  144  Fed., 

t68,  and  147  Fed.,  750,  and  sec.  6,  act  of  1892. 

Decision  of  commissioner  or  lower  coiut  will  not  be  reversed  on  Ques- 

ioDs  of  fact  unless  clearly  contrary  to  evidence— 49  Fed.,  569;  63  Fed., 

61;  114  Fed.,  702;  116  Fed.,  316  and  614;  128  Fed.,  697;  137  Fed.,  875; 

64  Fed.,  330;  170  Fed.,  182. 

Deportation  proceedings, — ^Are  civil,  not  criminal — 149  U.  S.,  698, 
30;  81  Fed.,  562;  118  Fed.,  442;  126  Fed.,  226;  134  Fed.,  19;  145  Fed., 
91.'  Defendants  can  be  required  to  testify  for  Government — 145 
'ed.,  791;  146  Fed.,  670;  147  Fed.,  227;  and  punished  for  contempt  for 
jfusal  to  testify— 160  Fed.,  207,  and  163  Fed.,  1008.  Are  not  "causes" 
ithin  Kev.  Stat.,  sec.  566,  146  Fed..  343. 

2>The  act  of  October  1,  1888  (25  Stat.,  p.  504)^  was  repealed  by  the 
^ty  of  1894,  21  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  68;  hence  its  omission. 
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ind  any  Chinese  person,  other  than  a  Chinese  laborer,  having  a  right    P«noM  aot 
be  and  remain  in  the  United  States,  desiring  such  certificate  as  evi-  JjJJJ^  "fW 
ice  of  such  right,  may  apply  for  and  receive  the  same  without 
irge.<» 

Sec  6.  [as  amended  by  section  1  of  the  act  of  November  3,  1893].     Uborfrs: 
d  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Chinese  laborers  within  the  limits  of  the  ^q^^^^ 
ited  States  who  were  entitled  to  remain  in  the  United  States  before  ' 

»  passage  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  to  apply  to  the 
lector  of  internal  revenue  of  their  respective  districts  within  six 
nths  after  the  passage  of  this  act  for  a  certificate  of  residence;  and 
f  Chinese  laborer  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
jlect,  fail,  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the 
to  which  this  is  an  amenament,  or  who,  after  the  expiration  of  said 
months,  shall  be  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States    renaity  for  ft 
hout  such  certificate  of  residence,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  ""* 
)e  unlawfully  within  the  United  States,  and  may  be  arrested  by  any    Amst  and  • 
ited  States  customs  official,  collector  of  internal  revenue  or  his  P**'^^®'** 
mties,  United  States  marshal  or  his  deputies,  and  taken  before  a 
ited  States  judge,  whose  dut^  it  shall  be  to  order  that  he  be  deported 
n  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  this  act  and  in  the  act  to  which 
9  is  an  amendment,  unless  he  shall  establish  clearly  to  the  satisfaction    Ezcoses  for  ft 
aid  judge  that  by  reason  of  accident,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  "'®' 
Be  he  has  been  unable  to  procure  his  certificate,  and  to  the  satisJbc- 

I  of  said  United  States  judge,  and  by  at  least  one  credible  witness 
er  than  Chinese,  that  he  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States  on  the 

ti  of  Mav,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- two;  and  if,  upon  the  hear-    ^^ 
,  it  shall  appear  that  he  is  so  entitled  to  a  certificate,  it  ehBll  be  tiflc!!tef*'*  ^ 
Qted  upon  nis  paying  the  cost.^  GranUnc; 

hould  It  appear  that  said  Chinaman  had  procured  a  certificate  which    i>oss  of  a  i 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  he  shall  be  detained  and  judgment  sus-SSSfl^^n^Ui 
ided  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  auplicate  from 
officer  granting  it,c  and  in  such  cases  the  cost  of  said  arrest  and  trial 

II  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  any  Chinese  person,  other  ^"o"*  oti 
n  a  Chinese  laborer,  having  a  right  to  be  and  remain  in  the  United  JifstriUw?  ol 
tea,  desiring  such  certificate  as  evidence  of  such  right,  may  apply 

and  receive  the  same  without  charge;  and  that  no  proceedings  for    Proe  eedii 
Lolation  of  the  provisions  of  said  section  six  of  said  act  of  May  fifth,  SueontlBBl^ ' 
iteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  as  originally  enacted,  shall  here- 
T  be  instituted,  and  that  all  proceedings  for  said  violation  now 
ding  are  hereby  discontinued: 

*rov\ded^  That  no  Chinese  person  heretofore  convicted  in  any  court    Felons: 
he  States  or  Territories  or  of  the  United  States  of  a  felony  shall  be  *^^  J*^*** 
mitted  to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  all  such  ^  "S***""' 
ions  who  are  now  subject  to  deportation  for  fiiilure  or  refusal  to    Deportation 
iply  with  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  shall  be  deported 
a  the  United  States  as  in  said  act  and  in  this  act  provided,  upon 
'  appropriate  proceedings  now  pending  or  which  may  be  herealter 
it  u  ted. 

BC.  7.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Secretary    BefviatioM: 
Commerce  and  Labor  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may    Secretary 
necessary  for  the  efficient  execution  of  this  act.  and  shall  prescribe  Labor^'to  *p 
necessary  forms  and  furnish  the  necessary  blanks  to  enable  col-  scribe; 
x>r8  of  internal  revenue  to  issue  the  certificates  required  hereby,    Ai»    b  i  a  r 
i  make  such  provisions  that  certificates  may  be  procured  in  localities  "*""S' 
venient  to  tne  applicants. 

uch  certificates  snail  be  issued  without  charge  ^  to  the  applicant,     Ce rtiiif ates 
[  ^ha\\  contain  the  name,  age,  local  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  "q^  *^*^*A. 
»licant,  and  such  other  description  of  the  appli(*ant  as  shall  be    ^°^'***' 

i These  registration  provisions  are  constitutional,  149  U.  S.,  698. 
ristration  under  either  act  is  sufficient,  110  Fed.,  154. 
See  70  Fed.,  318,  and  152  Fed.,  157;  also  Rule  20. 
See  Rule  21. 

It  was  provided  by  joint  resolution  of  December  7,  1893  (28  Stat., 
>75),  that  no  fee  or  other  compensation  should  be  charged  in  connec- 
1  with  the  registration. 
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The  certificate  herein  provided  for  shall  contain  the  photograph  of  5*L'****f *• 
lie  applicant,  together  with  his  name,  local  residence,  and  occupation,  '•Jj**'^**! 
Dd  a  copy  of  such  certificate,  with  a  duplicate  of  such  photograph  tomptT^wh 
ttached,  shall  be  filed  in  the  ofl&ce  of  the  United  States  collector  of  shallbefuml 
itemal  revenue  of  the  district  in  which  such  Chinaman  makes  appli-  ^  duplicate. 
adon. 

Such  photographs  in  duplicate  shall  be  fiunished  by  each  applicant 
1  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Abor. 

Approved,  November  3,  1893. « 


JODTT  HZSOLTTTION  OF  JT7LT  7,  1888. 

(30  Stat.,  p.  751.) 

*    *    *    There  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the    lUw»ll«i 
[awaiian  Islands,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or  may  here-  '*■*■• 
fter  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  no  Chinese,  by   No  ChUi« 
3a0on  of  anythingherein  contained,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  suieltrom 
tates  from  the  Uawaiian  Islands. 


ACT  OF  AP&IL  80,  1800. 

(31  Stat.,  pp.  141-161.) 

AN  ACT  To  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  .  H»w»llwi 

«  ♦  ♦  *  *         '"*"« 

Sbc.  4.  That  all  persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii    CitlienshiF 
a  August  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  are  hereby  de- 
iared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  Territory  of 
Awaii. 

«  *  ♦  «  * 

Sec.  101.  That  Chinese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  this  act  takes  p^^sistratie 

feet  may  within  one  year  thereafter  obtain  certificates  of  residence  as  ^'**°®®®  »**» 

squired  oy  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into 

te  United  States,"  approved  May  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

ro,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  November  third,  eighteen  hun- 

-ed  and  ninety-three,  entitl^"An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An 

:t  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United  States, ' 

^proved  May  ^th,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- two, ''  and  until  the 

irpiration  of  said  year  shall  not  be  deemed  to  he  unlawfully  in  the 

nited  States  if  found  therein  without  such  certificates:  Provided,  how-    No  Chines 

er.  That  no  Chinese  laborer,  whether  he  shall  hold  such  certificate  or  J^j^^^^^j^ 

>t,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the 

Dited  States  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

4t  *  *  *  « 

Approved,  April  30,  1900. 


ACT  OF  JXnfE  8,  1800. 

(31  Stat.,  pp.  588-611.) 

N  ACT  Making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  and  for  other  piuposes. 

♦  ♦  *  and  hereafter  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  in  CommlMlo 
Idition  to  his  other  duties,  shall  have  charge  of  the  administration  of  S-jUion toad' 
e  Chinese-exclusion  law  and  of  the  various  acts  regulating  immigra-  bter  Chlnesi 
nx  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  clualon  lawi, 
uder  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ana 
ftbor. 

Approved,  June  6, 1900. 

aThe  treaty  of  December  8,  1894  (28  Stat.,  p.  1210),  was  denounced 
f  China  in  1904  and  expired  under  such  denunciation  in  December 
that  year;  hence  its  omiasion. 
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Sbc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor «  is  hereby  au-    Ee^atioa 
lorized  and  empowered  to  make  and  prescribe,  and  from  time  tOQ^^^^^^ 
me  to  change,  such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  Labor    to 
W8  of  the  land  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  the  scribe; 
x>vi8ion8  of  this  act  and  of  the  acts  hereby  extended  and  continued 
id  of  the  treaty  of  December  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-    Also  to  app. 
iur,  between  the  United  States  and  China,  and  with  tiie  approval  of  ^^ents. 
le  President  to  appoint  such  agents  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
ficient  execution  of  said  treaty  and  said  acts. 

Sec.  .'.  That  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  other  act    Exhlbltlo 
lall  be  construed  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  foreign  exhibitor,  JiiJjJi*  ji**" 
f}>reeentative,  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  or  the  holder,  who  is  a  part  in. 
tisen  of  any  foreign  nation,  of  any  concession  or  privile^  from  any 
ir  or  exposition  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  from  bringing  into  the 
nited  States,  under  contract,  such  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or 
her  employees,  natives  of  their  respective  foreign  countries,  as  they 
*  any  of  them  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  makinjg  prepara- 
on  for  infltalling  or  conducting  their* exhibits  or  of  preparing  for  in- 
alling  or  conducting  any  business  authorized  or  permitted  under  or 
f  virtue  of  or  pertaining  to  any  concession  or  privilege  which  may 
we  been  or  may  be  ^nted  by  any  said  fair  or  exposition  in  connec- 
on  with  such  exposition,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Kxetsay  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe,  both  as  to  the  admis- 
Dn  and  return  of  such  person  or  persons. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Chinese  laborer,  other  than    PhUlpptae 
citizen,  rightfully  in,  and  entitled  to  remain  in  any  of  the  insular         ' 
iritory  of  the  United  States  (Hawaii  excepted)  at  the  time  of  the 
iflsage  of  this  act,  to  obtain  within  one  year  thereafter  a  certificate  of 
aidence  in  the  insular  territory  wherein  he  resides,  which  certificate    Rtglstratloi 
all  entitle  him  to  reiidence  therein,  and  upon  failure  to  obtain  such  ^""*®^  ***• 
rtificate  as  herein  provided  he  shall  be  deported  from  such  insular 
rritory;  and  the  Philippine  Commission  is  auUiorized  and  required 
make  all  regulations  and  provisions  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
18  section  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  the  form  and  substance 
the  certificate  of  resiaence  so  that  the  same  shall  clearly  and  suffi- 
mtly  identify  the  holder  thereof  and  enable  officials  to  prevent  fraud 
the  transfer  of  the  same:  Provided,  however ,  That  if  said  Philippine 
•mmission  shall  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  complete  the  registration 
rein  provided  for  within  one  year  from  the  paeeage  of  this  act,  said 
Qomiission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  extend  the  time 
'  such  registration  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

A^pproved,  April  29,  1902. 

I  By  the  act  of  February  14,  1903,  entitled  "An  act  to^establish  the 
ipartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor"  (32  Stat.,  p.  825),  the  Commis- 
ner-General  of  Immigration,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  the 
migration  Service  were  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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JLTIONS  OOVEBNINO  THE  ADIOSSION  OF  CHINESE. 

.  No  Ghineee  person,  other  than  a  Chinese  diplomatic  or  Porto  of  eBtry. 
fficer  and  attendants,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
3where  than  at  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland, 
iton,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Port  Town- 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
1  Diego,  Cal.;  and  Tampa,  Fla.<^ 

.  Only  those  Chinese  persons  who  are  expressly  declared    Adaliilblo 
aty  and  laws  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  to  be  admis-  ^^J!**?** 
he  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States,  and  Uiiose  only  upon  ciSiy^  ^m^d 
:e  with  the  requirements  of  said  treaty  and  laws  and  of  reg-  admissible; 
asued  thereunder.  &    The  admissible  classes,  therefore,  are 
itudents;  travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure;  and  merchants,  <:    List  of. 
lawful  wives  and  minor  children  ;<<  officials  of  the  Chinese 
!nt  together  with  their  body  and  household  servants;  Chi- 
»ns  holding  the  return  certificate  prescribed  by  Rules  13,  15, 
lose  seeking  in  ^ood  faiith  to  pass  through  the  country  to  for- 
ory,  as  provided  in  Rules  17  and  18;  persons  whose  pliysical 
necessitates  immediate  hospital  treatment ;<  Chinese  per- 
n  to  have  been  bom  in  the  U  nited  States,  /  and  the  wives  Q 
ren  ^  of  such  Chinese  American  citizens;  and  seamen  as  pro- 
lule7. 

.  Chinese  aliens  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  right  to  admis-  B  x  a  mlBatloB 
e  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  '^^'i^ting  JJ[^J*^J[5f^3Jj{J; 
on  as  well  as  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  exclusion  oisIom: 

As  the  immigration  act  relates  to  aliens  in  general,  the 
IJhinese  applying  for  admission  must  first  be  determined  in   UndCThmnJgra- 
e  with  the  terms  of  that  law  and  of  the  regulations  drawn  {{^  chSese*     ' 
Qce  thereof;  then,  if  found  admissible  under  such  law  and  ' 

s.  their  status  under  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  and  regula- 
be  determined.  In  order  to  avoid  inconvenience,  delay,  or 
9  to  Chinese  applicants  arising  through  misunderstanding, 
e  interest  of  ^ood  administration,  examination  under  bom 
^s  and  regulations  shall  be  made,  in  the  order  stated,  only  at  only  aTporte^ 
lamed  in  Rule  1  hereof.  entry; 

.  (a)  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  Chinese  persons  at  any  To  d«  conducted 
ioned  in  Rule  1  they  shall  be  examined  touching  their  right  P'**™P"y» 
on,  and  those  proving  such  right  shall  be  promptly  landed:  i 
That  nothing  contained  in  uiese  regulations  shall  be  con- 
Jiuthorize  the  boarding  of  vessels  of  forei^  navies  arriving  at    Sailors  In  lor- 
le  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  f^i  fromf  *^' 
se-exclusion  laws. 

,  act  of  September  13,  1888. 

.  Atty.  Gen.,  130,  132, 133;  57  Fed.,  591;  116  Fed.,  614. 
I.  act  July  5,  1884,  and  Art.  II  of  Treaty;  but  department 
iiat  bankers  are  to  be  regarded  as  "merchants,"  and  editors 
3rB."    For  definition  of  **merchant,"  see  act  of  1893  and  foot- 
definition  of  ** student"  Rule  8. 

.  S.,  459.  But  relatives  other  than  wives  and  minor  children 
JB  are  not  admissible,  4  Treasury  Decisions,  315;  and  widows 
minor  children  are  not  admissible,  Dept.  C.  &  L.  Decs.  Nos. 

» 

ir.  (6),  Immigration  Rule  10. 

.  S.,  649. 

Imitted,  not  as  citizens,  but  as  the  wives  of  citizens,  170  Fed., 

993.  R.  S.,  and  sec.  6,  act  of  March  2,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1228). 

.Atty.  Gen.,  706;  161  Fed.,  627,  and  163  Fed.,  1021;  164  Fed., 

^ed.,  566;  174  Fed.,  674;  176  Fed.,  933  and  998;    and  recent 

)y  Dist.  Ct.,  No.  Dist.  of  N.  Y.,  in  re  Yuen  Pak  Sune  et  al., 

-7. 

m  of  proof  is  upon  applicant  to  show  admissibility,  125  Fed., 

also  footnote  to  sec.  3,  act  of  1892. 

Bsponsibility  of  tiansportation  companies  for  Chinese  aliens 

ly  landed,  see  sec.  19,  Immigration  act;     for  regulations 

hospital  treatment,  Iminigration  Rules  10  and  11. 
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tuLB  8.  A  student  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  and  laws  of  the    Sta^mti 
ited  States  relating  to  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  Chinese  is —        Several  defli 

a)  A  person  who  pursues  some  regular  course  of  study  including  the  ^°*  ^'' 
her  branches  of  learning,  but  not  excluding  the  elementary  or  pre- 
atory  branches,  if  undertaken  in  good  faith; 

b)  A  person  who  attends  one  of  the  recognized  educational  institu- 
IS  of  tne  United  States  designed  for  those  whose  entire  time  may  be 
en  to  scholastic  work; 

c)  A  person  who  studies  to  be  fitted  for  some  particular  profession, 
upation,  or  caUing  requiring  a  technical  or  otiierwise  special  mental 
ning;  or 

i)  A  person,  already  possessing  a  liberal  education,  who  devotee 
iself  to  the  study  of  special  suojects  or  questions,  as  a  student  of 
oners,  customs,  institutions,  politics,  economy,  history; 

ind  who,  in  any  case,  is  also  a  person  for  whose  maintenance  and  sup-  Modification 
t  as  a  student  in  the  United  States  adequate  financial  provision  has***'^**®^*^***'*^ 
n  made  or  satisfactorily  assured,  or  a  person  who,  if  he  undertakes  to 
vide  for  his  own  support,  does  not  become  a  ** laborer,"  or  acquire 
r  other  status  which  would  bring  him  within  the  class  of  Chinese  per- 
s  excluded  by  statute  or  treaty;  and  who,  in  any  case,  is  also  a 
son  whose  intention  it  is,  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  either  to 
lart  from  the  United  States  or,  if  he  remains,  to  enga^  in  no  pursuit 
calling  which  would  render  his  presence  in  the  United  States  un- 
iul« 

lULE  9.  (a)  The  lawful  wife  and  minor  children  of  a  Chinese  of  the    W  *  ^  •  ■  •■ 
>mpt  classes  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  witiiout  presenting  JJipJi^'        * 
certificate  prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  5, 1884,^    Adminlon  of; 
certificate  of  the  husband  or  father  being  sumcient  if  tne  wife  or 
Idren  accompany  him.    If  the  husband  orlather  is  domiciled  in  the 
ited  States,  immigration  officers  shall  require  in  the  cases  of  such 
'es  and  minor  chilaren  evidence  concerning  the  husband  or  father    ?-Lif  *£J^' 
he  character  specified  by  section  2  of  the  act  approved  November  3,  ^J"*"^  *"*  **"^  * 
3,  to  establish  the  right  of  a  domiciled  Chinese  merchant  to  readmis- 
I  after  temporary  absence  from  the  United  States .    In  every  instance 
re  shall  be  exacted  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
.tionship  claimed,  c  and  in  the  cases  of  children  of  minority. 
^)  The  lawful  wife  of  an  American  citizen  of  the  Chinese  race  may  . JJAl  •  '  ^ •!{ 
EMimitted  for  the  purpose  of  joining;  her  husband, <<  and  the  lawfiu  tivea: 
Idren  of  such  a  citizen  partake  of  his  citizenship  and  are  therefore    AdmJasion  of ; 
Itled  to  admission.  <    In  every  such  case  convincing  evidence  of  aiJld  SSaea' 
zenship  and  relationship  shall  be  exacted.  ^  cuni 

:)  In  tne  cases  described  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  the  ^  jy^,*  ^  *  J: 
mpt  status  or  citizenship  of  the  alleged  liusbana  or  father  may  be  empts  aad  m 
estigated  and  determinea  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  wife  or  child,  but  tivet— preimTw 
nvestigation  regarding  the  claimed  relationship  shall  be  made  until  baad*^or**faS 
wife  or  child  arrives  at  the  port  of  entry.  of. 

lULB  10.  The  officers  whose  titles  are  given  below  have  been  iig^^oB  • 
horized  bv  their  respective  Governments  to  issue  to  Chinese  subjects  certmeatM,  d 
itizens  of  such  Crovemments  the  certificates  prescribed  by  section  6  jenjlailgaati 
he  act  approved  July  5, 1884./  *® 

A  stricter  definition  than  this  has  been  cited  with  approval  in  a 

ision  of  a  district  court,  not  published,  but  of  record  in  the  Bureau 

mmisration  and  Naturalization.    (U.  S.  v.  Pun  Fu,  No.  52730-85). 

176  U.  8.,  459. 

''A  marriage  solemnized  in  China,  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 

a  thereof,  but  while  the  brid^:room  is  in  America,  is  not  valid  in 

erica."    (59  Fed.,  682.    See  a&o  Dept.  Dec.  No.  11.) 

170  Fed.,  566. 

Sec.  1993,  R.  S.,  and  sec.  6,  act  of  March  2,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1228). 

See  footnotes  to  sec.  6,  act  of  July  5,  1884,  p.  786  Ot  this  volume. 
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a:  Deputy  inspector  general  of  p<^ce.  '*  Secttoa    <  ** 

€crtUleat6s«   ofll* 

►vemor  of  any  fu  (district)  or  ken  (prefecture).  toUneV^^ 

>kkaido — Governor  general. 

•rmoea — Chief  of  prefecture  having  jurisdiction. 

,  Portuguese  province  of:  Secretary  general. 

>:  Department  for  foreign  affairs. 

pine  Islands:  Collector  of  customs. 

f  Islands:  Commissioner  of  police  of  the  municipality  of  Papeete, 

rti. 

Settlements:  Colonial  secretary. 

derated  Malay  States — Colonial  secretary,  federal  secretary,  or 
secretary  for  Chinese  affairs, 
m  (Dutch  Guiana): 

►vemment*s  secretary,  or  secretary  ad  interim  at  Paramaribo, 
ad:  Governor. 

lela:  Mayors  of  cities  or  governors  of  provinces. 

B  11.  (a)  Chinese  persons  of  the  exempt  classes  who  are  citizens    lanilftr   terri- 
ects  of  other  insular  territory  of  the  United  States  than  the  Terri-  ^Y' 
Hawaii  shall,  if  they  desire  to  go  from  such  insular  territory  to^^^P^QJ5^°gJ{ 
inland  or  from  one  insular  territory  to  another,  comply  with  the  exempt     classes 
>f  section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  5, 1884.    The  certificate  pre-  residing  in; 
I  by  said  section  shall  be  granted  by  officers  designated  for  that   Granting  "sec. 
e  by  the  chief  executives  of  said  insular  territories,  and  the  duties®"  ^^^'^^^^^  ^^ 
Y  imposed  upon  United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in 
countries  in  relation  to  Chinese  persons  of  the  said  classes  shall 
haiged  by  the  officers  in  charge  of^the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese 
on  acts  at  the  ports,  respectively,  from  which  any  members  of 
tcepted  classes  intend  to  depart  from  any  insular  territory  of  the 
States:  ^  Provided,  however,  That  the  privilege  of  transit  snail  be 
ed  to  all  persons  other  than  laborers,  as  provided  in  Rule  18. 
Is  all  persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  Kepublic  of  Hawaii  on     H»w*ll: 
,  12,  1898,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  &  persons  of  the  cittz^o"'^"  ®' 
Q  race  claiming  such  status  may  be  admitted  at  either  mainland  ' 

Uur  ports  of  entry  upon  producing  evidence  sufficient  to  establish 
laim.    Subjects  oi  the  Chinese  Empire  of  the  exempt  classes 
g  in  Hawaii  must  obtain  certificates  from  the  representative  ^^  Issuance   of 
r  own  Government  ^the  Chinese  consul,  Honolulu),  and  such  ^^jxl  '  **'^*^' 
ates  must  be  vis^d  oy  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  immigra- 
vice  in  said  islands  instead  of  by  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer, 
'he  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  having,  by  executive     Philippines: 
Jo.  38,  of  September  23,  1904,  desipated  the  collector  of  cus-  c^sw*  6*°c«tifl' 
ianila,  to  issue  to  Chinese  citizens  of  those  islands  the  certificate  cates  in; 
3d  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  and  it  being  imprac- 
to  require  that  such  certificates  shall  be  visaed,  officers  at  ports 
y  for  Chinese  will  regard  certificates  issued  to  such  Philippine  ^^  Acceptance    of 

s  in  the  same  manner  as  certificates  issued  by  officials  of  foreign  *l^t^\^',!,J^^' 

J-/JI        »  j'l         A*  1  /s!  caves  issueu  in. 

es  and  viseed  by  American  diplomatic  or  consular  officers. 

ates  issued  by  the  Chinese  consul  general,  Manila,  to  subjects 

IhvMse  Empire  residing  in  the  Philippines  will  be  visaed  by  the 

yt  of  customs  at  Manua,  and  when  so  visaed  will  be  accorded 

lal  consideration. 

s  12.  (a)  The  laborer's  return  certificate,  provided  by  section  7     Laborer's    r«- 

ict  of  September  13,  1888,  shall  be  issued  only  to  such  Chinese  *"™  wrtUlcatee: 

I  as  have  been  duly  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of     To  whom  ii- 

1892,  or  the  act  of  November  3,  1893,  and  present  a  certificate  '"*"' 
thereunder,  or  such  as  have  established  betore  a  court  of  com- 

jurisdiction  the  lawfulness  of  their  residence  in  the  United 
smd  present  a  certified  copy  of  the  court's  decision,  or  such  as 
ise  establish  before  the  immigration  official  to  whom  application 

return  certificate  is  made  that  they  are  lawfully  within  the 

States.c 

.  1,  act  of  1902-1904. 

.  4,  act  of  April  30.  1900;  23  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  345  and  509. 
U.  S.,  517;  71  Fed.,  680;  115  Fed.,  412;  128  Fed.,  319  and  522: 
i.,  56;  148  Fed.,  926. 
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e  to  the  applicant;  and  shall  examine  the  applicant,  such  wit-    NfttlYe*sretani 
ss  as  he  may  produce,  and  such  other  witnesses  as  may  be  neces-  SiiJiJtJl*/or'*' 

causing  their  testimony  to  be  transcribed  in  duplicate:  Pro- 
\  That  ue  applicant  shall  produce  all  of  his  witnesses  at  a  time    Producing  wl^ 
place  agreed  upon,  and  no  further  witnesses  will  be  examined  norjf!?^     concern- 
tional  evidence  considered  at  his  request  unless  it  is  clearly  shown 
its  previous  production  was  imposBiole. 

I  Upon  completing  the  investigation  said  officer  shall,  after  writ-    ?**P?^f^?  **' 
lis  signature  across  the  margin  of  the  photograph  attached  to  each  roncernin?    °*^ 
'  of  the  application,  forward  the  original  and  triplicate  of  the  appli- 
•n,  the  documentary  proofis,  one  transcript  of  the  testimony,  and 
eport  of  his  investigation  of  the  case,  to  the  immigration  official  in 
^  at  the  port  of  proposed  departure. 

The  official  in  charge  at  tne  port  of  departure  shall,  upon  the  '''^^LJl"  !•' 
pt  of  the  papers  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  return  to  the  JJpllciSSB^fori 
sr  from  whom  received  the  triphcate  copy  of  the  application,  plac-  Noting  conciu- 
hereon  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  ne  is  satined,  on  the  evi-  sion  on  triplicau 
«  presented,  to  indorse  the  application  favorably.  of; 

In  the  event  an  unfavorable  response  is  received  from  the  officer    ^^^j^^^}  ^  ^ 
laige  at  the  port,  the  investigate)^  officer  shall  notify  the  applicant  ck^q    and"** 
>of,  advising  him  that  such  decision  is  not  final,  but  that  he  may  adverse,  of  right 
lal  therefrom  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  or  may,  of  appeal; 
I  80  desires,  depart  from  the  country,  relying  upon  his  ability  to 
uce  further  and  jinore  satis&ctory  evidence  on  his  return.    If  a 
rable  response  is  received,  the  investigating  officer  shall  deliver  to 
ipplicant  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  application,  with  instructions 
cchange  it  at  the  office  of  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the 
of  departure  for  the  original  thereof .    The  triplicate  returned  from    Disposition    o: 
x)rt  of  proposed  departure  and  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  report,  of  ^P|J^!f  ^*  °  ^ 
lanscnpt  of  testimony,  and  of  documentary  proofs  shall  be  placed  "^P"<*^  <"» 
le  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  in  chai]B;e  of  tne  district  (or  subdis- 
,  as  the  local  practice  may  require)  in  which  the  applicant  has 
.ed. 

\  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  applicant  at  the  port  of  departure  and  the    P  ?  °,^  ? ""A* "  * 
sntation  by  him  of  the  duphcate  of  the  application,  such  duplicate  turn  c«tiflo?te[* 
.  be  placed  on  file,  and  tne  original,  with  the  indorsement  of  ap- 
al  appearing  thereon  filled  out  and  signed,  and  with  the  signature 
seal  of  the  officer  in  chaive  placed  over  tne  margin  of  the  photo- 
h,  diall  be  delivered  to  the  applicant  for  use  upon  his  return.    At    ^^^J^*  '**'^ 
ime  of  departure  applicant's  aadress  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  hSer;  *^*"  " 
;  shall  be  secured  for  use  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to 
mond  with  him. 

)  On  the  return  of  the  applicant  the  original  application  shall  be  ¥®"iJJ?[*i*2j' 
pared  with  the  duplicate  on  file  and  with  the  person  presenting  it.  S?holdCT?™^^'^ 
d  the  officer  in  charge  is  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  sucn  person,  and 
ing  has  occurred  during  his  absence  to  discredit  the  evidence  taken 
le  preinvestigation,  he  shall  be  promptly  admitted  without  further 
oination  or  investigation.  The  original  application  shall  then  be 
ed  in  the  files  lor  ouekeeping  and  possible  future  use  by  the  ap- 
mt  should  he  aeain  leave  the  United  States. 

I  This  rule  is  adopted,  in  response  to  a  quite  general  demand,  as  .  ^^*^  ^^  *"*; 
idling  a  convenient  method  to  be  followed  by  Chinese  residents  of  SuonoonwrnSg 
Unitea  States  claiming  American  citizenship  who  are  desirous  of 
irting  from  the  country  with  assurance  of  prompt  readmission  on 
m.  it  is  a  priviUa€f  not  a  tequirement^  and  precludes  no  one  from 
[ring  the  submission  of  his  pnx)fs  and  the  determination  of  his 
aed  status  (primarily  by  an  omcer  in  charge  at  a  port  and  finally  on 
aI  by  the  Secretary)  until  application  is  made  for  reentry,  nor  from 
Lug  the  country  notwithstanding  an  adverse  decision  on  an  appli- 
MQ  submitted  under  this  rule  and  again  advancing  his  claim  on 
ming  to  a  port  of  the  United  States,  with  the  privilege  of  appeal  if 
.rejected. 

[TLB  17.  Every  Chinese  laborer  seeking  the  pri\dlege  of  transit    Transit  of  la 
i]g[h  the  United  States  to  foreign  territory  shall  comply  /with  the  ^7„*^;   '**>"*'^ 
wing  requirements;  and  if  such  a  person  is  found,  in  tne  judgment 
e  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival,  to  be  seeking  the  privilege 
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96  persons  seeking  the  privilege  of  transit  to  submit  photographs  Tnastt  of  n- 
nselves  and  to  be  measured .    If,  however,  any  such  Chinese  per-*"^'  nuam: 
Eter  having  been  admitted  to  pass  in  transit  urough  the  United    Photographs 
.  be  found  therein  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  date  J^ts    nlrt'^'re^ 
h  admission,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  United  States  in  quired, 
ion  of  law  and  shall  be  deported. 

<B  19.  (a)  With  a  view  to  a£ford  a  proper  and  efficient  means  of  |j^*I^*f  **_2' 
fication  to  Chinese  persons,  or  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  ad-  Iffttod  cSaww: 
I  or  readmitted  to  the  United  States  upon  proof  of  their  status  as 
ers  of  the  classes  specifically  exempted  from  the  excluding  pro- 
8  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws,  or  upon  proof  that  they  are  citi-    ^5.  ^^*""   *•• 
i  the  mainland  of  the  United  states  by  oirth  therein,  a  certifi-  ""    * 
f  identity,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  shall  hereafter  be 
by  the  officer  in  chaige  at  the  port  of  ent^  to  each  such  person 
tea  or  readmitted  to  this  country  by  him  who  may  apply  lor  the 
the  instructions  hereinafter  given  to  be  carefully  observed  in 
y  such  certificates:  Provided^  That  only  one  such  certificate  shall    Oi^  polJ  to  one 
led  to  any  one  Chinese  person,  except  that  duplicates  may  be  P*"^*^* 
lied  of  those  unavoidably  lost  or  destroyed,  unaer  the  terms  of 
aph  {h)  of  this  rule,  the  method  to  be  followed  with  a  view  to 
iting  a  violation  of  this  proviso  being  described  in  paragraph  (t) 


[Faoe.1  OriglnaL 

United  States  of  America. 
Certificate  of  identity. 


In  (xmforxnity  with  a  regulation  of  the  Departmoit  of  Oomm«ioe  and  Labor 

adopted  March  10, 1900. 

I  is  to  certify  that  the  person  named  and  described  on  the  reverse     Form  of; 

sreof  has  been  regularly  admitted  to  the  United  States,  as  of  the 

indicated,  whereof  satisfactory  proof  has  been  submitted.    This 

:ate  is  not  transferable,  and  is  granted  solely  for  the  identification 

■otection  of  said  Chinese  person  so  long  as  nis  status  remains  un- 

9d;  to  insure  the  attainment  of  which  object  an  accurate  descrip- 

\  said  person  is  written  on  the  reverse  side  hereof,  and  his  photo- 

c  likeness  is  attached,  with  his  name  written  partly  across,  and 

[icial  seal  of  the  United  States  Immigration  officer  signing  this 

cate  impressed  partly  over,  said  photograph. 

[Back.] 

DESCRIPTION. 


_       Name. 
[Photograph.]  ti^ 


Age Height ft in. 


^^■^^     Occupation 
/  \  Admitted  as 


( /} 

V^  y  Physical  marks  and  peculianties. 


Issued  at  the  port  of 

this day  of ,  19. 

ImmigroHon  Official  in  Charge, 
82401''— VOL  2—11 62 
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and  in  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  issued:  Provided,  altoays^  That  .S^. 
fraud  has  not  been  perpetrated  upon  the  Government  in  securing  its  nfii^ 
issuance. 

{k)  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  identity  herein  prescribed,  ^^ 
all  other  certificates  or  papers  offered  by  Chinese  exempts  or  natives  ^^^^ 
to  establish  their  right  of  admission  to  the  United  States  shall  be  be  tal 
retained  by  the  officer  at  the  port  of  entry.  ports  o 

Rule  20.  (a)  An  original  certificate  of  residence  can  be  issued  to  a    <j<jrt 
Chinese  laborer  only  upon  the  finding  of  a  justice,  judge,  or  commis-  'Vj  *J 
sioner  of  a  United  States  court  that  such  Chinese  laborer  was  a  resident  i^g  oh, 
of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  registration  and  that,  by 
reason  of  accident,  sickness,  or  otner  unavoidable  cause  he  was  then 
unable  to  secure  such  a  certificate.  <* 

(6)  The  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  the  regis-  J^^ 
tration  of  Chinese  lawfully  resident  in  the  United  States,  formerly  ^'^^^ 
vested  by  law  in  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
whom,  therefore,  applications  for  original  certificates  should  be 
addressed,  accompanied  by  a  certified  transcript  of  a  judicial  finding 
of  the  character  described  m  paragraph  (a)  hereof. 

Rule  21.  Duplicate  certificates  of  residence  shall  be  issued  only^^: 
upon  satis^tory  proof  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  ^ 
that  the  Chinese  person  upon  whose  behalf  application  therefor  is  made 
has  actually,  by  unavoidable  accident,  lost  his  original  certificate. 
Applications  for  such  certificates  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immieration,  Washington,  D.  C,  should  be  sworn 
to,  and  should  contain  the  following  data: 

(I)  Applicant's  name;  also  any  other  names  known  by  at  time  of 
registration. 

^2^  Number  of  original  certificate  of  residence,  if  obtainable. 
(3)  Whether  original  certificate  was  issued  unaer  act  approved  May  5, 
1892,  or  act  approved  November  3, 1893,  amendatory  thereof. 

i4)  Place  and  at  least  approximate  date  of  issue  of  original  certificate .    ^^ 
5;  Applicant's  place  of  residence,  town,  street,  and  number,  and  *^^ 
occupation  at  time  of  issuance  of  original  certificate. 

!6)  Applicant's  present  place  of  residence  and  occupation. 
7)  Applicant's  present  age  and  exact  height,  color  of  his  eyes  and 
complexion,  and  any  physical  marks  or  peculiarities  that  would  aid  in 
his  identification. 

(8)  A  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  original  certificate 
was  lost,  including  date,  place,  and  every  detail  of  such  loss. 

(9)  Affidavits  ofwitnesses  familiar,  of  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  loss. 

(10)  Two  unmounted  photographs  of  applicant  (not  retouched),  full 
front  view,  showing  both  ears,  about  3  by  3  inches  square,  head  about 
1^  inches  long  from  top  of  head  to  point  of  chin — one  to  be  attached  to 
the  duplicate,  if  issued,  the  other  to  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the 
bureau. 

(II)  Time  of  applicant's  first  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  port  of 
landing. 

(12)  Name  of  witness  to  origiruil  application  for  registration. 

Rule  22.  (a)  Officers  shall  not  issue  any  certificate,  letter,  or  other    j^^^ 
document,  or  any  duplicate  thereof,  other  than  thosejrovided  for  by  sued 
law  and  these  regulations,  setting  forth  liie  status  of  a  Cninese  person  as  pro\id 
a  resident  of  this  country,  or  otherwise  indorsing  such  person.  reguiai 

(b)  Certificates  of  residence  issued  to  Chinese  laborers,  if  found  else-  j^  f^un. 
where  than  in  possession  of  persons  to  whom  issued,  shall  be  taken  up  than 
and  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  sion  oi 

whom 

KuLE  23.  (a)  Chinese  found  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  laboring  p^rtlS 
pursuits  ft  and  not  having  in  their  possefision  a  certificate  issued  under    of  h 

*^       lawful 

«  See  sec.  6,  act  of  May  5,  1892,  as  amended  by  sec.  1,  act  of  Novem-  laws; 
ber  3.  1893,  and  footnotes. 

b  For  decisions  as  to  who  are  laborers,  see  footnote  1  to  act  of  1893. 
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jn  should  request,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive,  the  full    Arwrts: 

f  commissioners  or  judges  and  marshals  or  deputy  mar-  ^SRK™**^  ^' 

s  necessary,  in  carrying  out  the  above  instructions.  ® 

'he  appropriation  ''^Expenses  of  regulating  immigration''    cii2?'**V iT* i 

uld  De  cnarged  with  the  expense  of  deporting  Chinese  dent  to^       ^ 

1  under  paragraph  (c)  of  Rule  23,  and  with  the  following 

lected  with  the  deportation  of  Chinese  under  paragraph 

it  of  maintenance  of  Chinese  persons  who  are  taken  into 
» and  including  the  date  upon  which  warrant  issued  by  a 
I  judge  or  commissioner  is  received  by  the  marBhal.<> 
it  of  maintenance  of  Chinese  prisoners  commencing  with 
of  deportation  is  first  received  oy  the  marshal,  and  in  case 
t  of  maintenance  up  to  the  date  of  such  appeal,  and  from 
ceipt  by  the  marslml  of  the  court's  orders  dismissing  tiie 

it  of  deportation,  including  railroad  and  steamship  fares 
id  marsnal  or  deputy,  authorized  expenses  for  guara  hire, 
kuce  en  route. 

ving  writs  of  deportation  marshals  should  at  once  make uSiS°^?at e« 
t  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  Depart- marshals  oon- 
merce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  giving  names  ofoeralng. 
,  where  confined  in  jail,  and  when  the  period  of  appeal 
section  13  of  the  act  approved  September  13,  1888,  will 
ructions  will  then  be  issued  as  to  the  route  to  be  followed, 
laids  to  be  employed,  and  to  whom  accounts  are  to  be 
forwarded  for  settlement. 

Qnder  the  authority  conferred  by  section  7  of  the  ^^t^m'^^*     *' 
)ruary  14,  1903,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  the  Depart-     ^^' 
nerce  and  Labor.''  the  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction 
thQ  exclusion  oi  Chinese  persons  and  persons  of  Chinese    ^^'^1^^^'' 
tofore  vested  hy  law  in  collectors  of  customs  have  been  •"**  tocatton  of. 
)n  and  vested  in  officers  in  chaige  of  districts  as  follows, 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 


I  of  ofiBcer. 


tloner  of  Im- 

ion. 

doner  of  Im- 

ion. 

doner  of  Im- 

ion. 

Inspector  in 

rge. 

sioner  of  Im- 

Jon. 


doner  of  Im- 
ion. 


r  in  Charge 


rin  Charge .. 


sioner  of  Im- 
ion. 


Location  of  head- 
quarters. 


Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Canada. 
Boston,  Mass 


Ellis  Island.  New 
York  Harbor. 

17  State  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Norfolk,  Va. 


Tampa,  Fla. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Extent  of  districts. 


Canadian  border  and  Canadian 
seaports. 

New  England  States,  including 
port  of  Boston  and  subports  or 
Portland  and  New  Bedford. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey;  immi- 
gration matters  onlf. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey;  Chinese 
matters  only. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  West 
Virdnia;  port  of  Philadelphia 
ana  substations  of  Pittsburg, 
Chester,  and  Wilmington. 

Maryland  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia; port  of  Baltimore  and  sub- 
ports  of  Annapolis  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina;  port  of  Norfolk  and 
subports  of  Newport  News,  Wil- 
mington, and  Charleston. 

Georgia,   Florida,  and   Alabama; 

Sort  of  Tampa  and  subports  of 
avannah,  Brunswick,  Jackson- 
ville, Miami,  Key  West,  Pensa- 
cola.  and  Mobile. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  ArkanMi, 
and  Tennessee;  port  of  New 
leans  and  subports  of  Oa 
and  Pascagoula. 


Regarding  cost  of  photographing,  see  Rule  24. 
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orfle«ri    IH 
ekaig«s 


Dtot. 
No. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
1ft 

17 
18 
10 

20 
21 
22 
23 


Title  of  oaoer. 


Inspector  In  GhafSB. . . 


Inspector  In  Ghaqp. . 

Inspector  In  ChttfB. . . 

Inspector  in  CSiarcB. . . 

Inspector  In  ChaifB. . 

Inspector  In  Charss. . . 

Inspector  In  Cheiis. . . 

OomunlsBloDBr  ai  Ini> 
mlgntloo. 

Inspector  in  ChaigB. . . 

Commlasioiier  of  Im- 

migntlon. 
Inspector  In  GhafSB. . . 

Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

CommissioQer  of  Im- 

nufOBtion. 
Inspector  in  Charge. . . 

Supervising  Inspector. 


LooatloBof  head- 
quartcn. 


Qahiitoa,  Tto-  ■  ■ 


Gtarrdand,  (ttlo. 
(ailoaco,III 


Bt.Loali,lld.... 
Deaf«r,Oola..... 
TTninna,  Ifmt 


Bztaoftof 


Fortof  Qal 


dCorpoi 
boimSad 


iuliMrtirf 
paBOM 


Bflrtli  and  oaift  hyUbb 

Tazaa  border  and  the  GdTd 
Mazioo;  oo  tlia  ipeit  hyihtwm' 
eriy  boondarlBB  of  tin  fritartv 
eooBtiBa  In  Teaaa:  flMbr,  A- 
^*«tr**i***flT^  AnflBliiM»  IwiM 
JMtaito,    >ffln|§piawr,:&afek 


^^^ctorla,  Roftiglo^  Bui  MriEK 
and  Nneeea;  and  on  tksn^lr 


OountT, 
Ohio  mnd . . 

Toiado  nnd  Oolnmhin. 
nUnoia,  Indiana* 


Mhmeaotn  and  North  ani 


Portland^  Oia^.... 
San  TianotaoOiOal. 
8anDlafo,Oil.... 

Ketchikan,  Alaska 
San  Juan,  P.  R... 
Honololu,  Hawaii. 
El  Paso,  Tto 


Mtasoari.  lowB,  NafaiHfca, 

and  OUahomn. 
Colorado,  WyomhK,  tad  VMC 

aabatadon  at  Salt  Lain  Otf. 
Montana  and  Idahof  lulMtihad 

«f  aBadbfld 
Port*^ 


aaboorta 

ondLand 

^J^fcane_ 

On(on{  Dort 

poftofAab 


Olyimpia;! 
and  Wab 


Ndrtham  OaUtanla  and  HmftE 
port  of  Ban  Fianotoo. 

SontfaBm  OaUtonda;  port  if  ta 
Dioflo  and  anhatattm  «f  iM 
AnflBtoaand  Ymna. 

Alaska;  port  of  Ketchikan  sad  fli^ 
statlooa  of  BkaKwar  and  Sam 

Porto  Rioo;  pott  of  San  Jobb  mi 
subport  of  PoDoe. 

Territory  of  Hawaii,  tnehidiae  ■! 
ports. 

Tejcas  (ezoept  Galveston  diittfcc. 
No.  0),  Now  Iffexlco,  and  Ad^ 
ona;  port  of  El  Paso,  sabpoits  « 
Nof^lBS,  Donglas.  Naoo,  N 1^ 
Eaeto  Pass,  Laredo,  Hidslco.iad 
Brownsville:  substations  of  Sm 
Antonio,  Tuoaoo,  and  F«l 
Worth. 


Approved,  April  18,  1910: 

Benj.  S.  Cable, 
Acting  Secretary, 


Danl.  J.  Keefb, 
C€nnmi8»ioner^eneral  of  Immigration. 


Chinese-Elxchision  Laws  and  Regulaticms. 

S.  DXPABT1CXKT  CmCULAB  BXSPSCTINa  ADXISSION  OF  EXXKPT  CLA8 

m«LEABE  OV  BOVD  OF  CHIirBSE  OF  SZXlfPT  CI.AS8ES  PENDnrO  FINAL  DSTEKM 
TIOV  OF  THEIR  BIGHT  TO  SVTEB  THE  UHTTED  STATES. 

[Department  Circular  No.  220.— Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.] 

Department  op  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Oppice  OP  THE  Secretary, 
WaMngtorif  January  14^  19 
To  immigration  officers  and  others  concerned: 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  entry  of  Chinese  persons  of  the  exempt  cl 
with  as  little  delay  and  inconvenience  as  is  consistent  witn  due  protection  to  the  Ui 

States  against  the  coming  of  persons  not  entitled  to  admission,  the  following  procc 
I  authorized: 

Whenever  any  Chinese  person  or  person  of  Chinese  descent,  other  than  a  lal 
diall  seek  admission  at  anv  of  the  ports  of  entry  specified  in  rule  4  of  the  regula 

Sveming  the  admission  of  Chinese,  as  being  entitled  by  law  or  treaty  to  come  w 
e  United  States,  and  shall  produce  the  certificate  required  by  section  6  of  th 
of  Kay  6, 1882,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  or  the  permit  issued  in  ac 
ance  with  rule  15  to  domiciled  Chinese  intending  to  return  to  the  United  States 
a  temporary  absence  abroad,  or  the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses  other  than 
11660  of  the  facts  required  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  November  3, 1893,  and,  in  the . 
ment  of  thex)fficer  at  such  port  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  or  trc 
of  the  United  States  regulating  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  Chinese,  such  persoi 
Dot  be  admitted  forthwith,  and  without  further  investigation  or  verification  c 
rii^t  to  enter,  pending  such  further  investigation  and  a  fiLoal  decision  in  the  prei 
inch  person  may,  unless  excluded  under  the  laws  regulatinp;  the  immigration  of  a 
generally,  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  destination,  without  hindrance  from  such  of 
upon  the  execution  and  aelivery  of  a  suitable  bond  (Form  No.  564)  in  the  penal 
not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  such  person  shall  appear  ^ 
lequired  for  any  hearing  or  hearings  touching  his  right  to  admission  and  shall  de 
himself  or  be  produced  lor  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  if  found  not  ent 
to  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States.  No  such  bond  shall  be  taken  without 
ind  sufficient  siureties,  approved  by  the  above-mentioned  officer  in  chai^^  and  u 
necuted  in  accordance  with  the  form  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
Naturalization  and  approved  as  to  form  and  execution  by  a  United  States  dii 
attorney  or  assistant  district  attomev.  Anv  such  person  so  allowed  to  proceed 
not  be  considered  as  having  entered  the  United  States  unless  and  until  it  isfii 
decided  by  one  of  the  officers  specified  in  rule  26,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Comn 
■nd  Labor,  that  he  is  lawfully  entitled  to  admission,  and  such  decision  is  duly  em 
of  record;  and  if  it  shall  finally  be  decided  that  anjr  such  person  is  not  entith 
admission  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  exclusion  by  executive  action  as 
had  been  stopped  at  the  boundary  of  the  country  pending  the  determination  o 
right  to  enter  (198  U.  S.,  263;  161  F.  R.,  627),  except  that  the  transportation  ag 
by  which  he  was  brought  to  this  country  shall  be  responsible  only  for  tne  return  of 
person  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  and  not  also  for  his  maintenance  and 
custody  for  the  period  during  which  he  is  permitted  to  go  at  large  in  accordance 
tiie  provisions  hereof . 

miere  any  such  person  so  allowed  to  proceed  is  accompanied  bv  his  wife  or  n 
children,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  above-mentioned  officer  in  charge,  the  rela 
■hip  of  husband  and  wife  or  parent  and  child  will  probably  be  establishea  upon  fu 
investigation,  any  such  accompanying  wife  or  minor  child  may  likewise  oe  all< 
to  proceed,  upon  the  execution,  delivery,  and  approval  of  a  similar  bond  conditi 
as  aforesaid. 

Charles  Nag  el,  Secreta 


APPENDIX  D. 


UNITED  STATES  NATURALIZATION  LAWS  AND 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  Naturalization  Law  of  1906. 

2.  United  States  Statutes  Respecting  Naturalization. 

3.  Naturalization  Regulations. 
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val  in  the  United  States,^  and  the  declaration  of  intention  of  such  petitioner, 
certificate  and  declaration  shall  be  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  said  }>etition. 
1.  He  shall,  before  he  is  admitted  to  citizenship,  declare  on  oath  in  open 
hat  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  that  he  aoso- 
and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  alle^ance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 

potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  by  name  to  the  prince, 
ite,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject;  that  he 
pport  and  defend  the  ConHtitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all 
s,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same, 
th.  It  uiall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting  any 
y  citizenship  that  immediately  preening  the  date  of  his  application  he  has 

continuously  within  the  United  States  five  years  at  least,  and  within  the 
r  Territory  where  such  court  is  at  the  time  hold  one  year  at  least,  and  that 
that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
'les  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  and  well  disposed  to  the  good 
nd  happiness  of  the  same.  In  addition  to  the  oath  of  the  applicant,  the  testi- 
>f  at  least  two  witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  facts  of  resi- 
moral  character,  and  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  shall  be 
d,  and  the  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation  of  each  witness  shall  be 
h  in  the  record. 

..  In  case  the  alien  applying  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  has  borne  any 
ary  title,  or  has  been  of  any  of  the  orders  of  nobility  in  the  Kingdom  or  state 
hich  he  came,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above  requisites,  make  an  express 
iation  of  his  title^or  order  of  nobility  in  the  court  to  which  his  application  is 
and  his  renunciation  shall  be  recorded  in  the  court. 
I.  Wlien  any  alien  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 

States  dies  before  he  is  actually  naturalized  the  widow  and  minor  children  of 
ien  may,  by  complying  with  the  other  provisions  df  this  act,  Ji>e  naturalized 
t  making  any  declanttion  of  intention. 

5.  That  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall,  immediately  after  filing  thepetition,  give 
thereof  by  posting  in  a  public  and  conspicuous  place  in  his  office,  or  in  the 
ig  in  which  his  ofiice  is  situated,  under  an  appropriate  heading,  the  name, 
y,  and  residence  of  the  alien,  the  date  and  place  ol  his  arrival  in  the  Unitea 
and  the  date,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  for  the  final  hearing  of  his  petition,  and 
mes  of  the  witnesses  whom  the  applicant  expects  to  summon  in  his  behalf; 
3  clerk  shall,  if  the  applicant  requests  it,  issue  a  subpoena  for  the  witnesses  so 
by  the  said  applicant  to  appear  upon  the  day  set  for  the  final  hearing,  but  in 
ch  witnesses  can  not  be  produced  upon  the  nnal  hearing  other  witnesses  may 
jnoned. 

6.  That  petitions  for  naturalization  may  be  made  and  filed  during  term  time 
.tion  of  the  court  and  shall  be  docketed  the  same  day  as  filed,  but  final  action 
I  shall  be  had  only  on  stated  days,  to  be  fixed  by  rule  of  the  court,  and  in  no 
all  final  action  be  had  upon  a  petition  until  at  least  ninety  days  have  elapsed 
ling  and  posting  the  notice  of  such  petition:  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be 
ized  nor  shall  any  certificate  of  naturalization  be  issued  by  any  court  within 
days  preceding  the  holding  of  any  general  election  within  its  territorial  juris- 
.  It  shall  be  lawful,  at  the  time  and  as  a  part  of  the  naturalization  of  any  alien, 
court,  in  its  discretion,  upon  the  j>etition  of  such  alien,  to  make  a  decree  chang- 
I  name  of  said  alien,  and  nis  certificate  of  naturalization  shall  be  issued  to  him 
•rdance  therewith. 

7.  That  no  person  who  disbelieves  in  or  who  is  opposed  to  organized  govern- 
or who  is  a  member  of  or  afiiliated  with  any  organization  entertaining  and 
Ig  such  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  oiganized  government,  or  who  advocates  or 
\  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  ast^aulting  or  killing  of  any 
or  oflicers^  either  of  s]:)ecific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally,  of  the  Govem- 
tf  the  United  States,  or  of  anv  other  organized  government,  because  of  his  or 
£cial  character,  or  who  is  a  polygamist,  shall  be  naturalized  or  be  made  a  citizen 
Unit^  States. 

8.  That  no  alien  shall  hereafter  be  naturalized  or  admitted  as  a  citizen  • 
.  States  who  can  not  speak  the  English  language:  rroiided,  That  this  r 
ball  not  apply  to  aliens  who  are  physically  unable  to  comply  there^*  " 
erwise  ciimlified  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Ant" 

18  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  alien  w 
)  of  this  act  declared  hiH  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  tf 
nity  with  the  law  in  force  at  the  date  of  making  such  dl 

»  See  footnote  «>,  p.  819. 
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e  accounted  for  in  their  quarterly  accounts,  which  thoy  are  hereby  requirec 
»ider  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  paid  over  to  sucn  bui 
ithin  thirty  days  from  the  clone  of  each  quarter  in  each  and  every  fiscal  year,  and 
loneys  so  received  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Dei)artmei] 
Ommerce  and  Labor,  who  shall  thereupon  deposit  them  in  the  Treasury  oi  the  Un 
tates,  rendering  an  account  therefor  quarterly  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  O 
Apartments,  and  the  said  disbursing  clerk  shall  be  held  responsible  under  his  b 
HT  said  fees  so  received. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  herein  required,  the  petitioner  shall,  upon  the  filing  of 

etition  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  deposit  with  and  pay  to  the  c 

\  the  court  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  subpoenaing  and  pa^ 

le  legal  fees  of  any  witnesses  for  whom  he  may  re([ue6t  a  subpoena,  and  upon 

aal  discharge  of  such  witnesses  they  shall  receive,  if  they  demand  the  same  from 

erk,  the  customary  and  usual  witness  fees  from  the  mone>rs  which  the  petit i( 

lall  have  paid  to  such  clerk  for  such  purpose,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  shall  be  retur 

r  the  clerk  to  the  petitioner:  Promded^  That  the  clerks  of  courts  exercising  juris 

)n  in  naturalization  proceedings  shall  bo  permitted  to  retain  one-half  of  the  fee 

ly  fiscal  year  up  to  tne  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  that  all  fees  receivc<j 

ch  clerks  in  naturalization  proceedings  in  excess  of  such  amount  shall  be  accom 

r  and  paid  over  to  said  bureau  as  in  case  of  other  fees  to  which  the  United  St 

ay  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.    The  <'lerks  of  the  various  co 

crcising  jurisdiction  in  naturalization  pnx^eedin^s  shall  pay  all  additional  clei 

rce  that  may  be  require<l  in  performing  tne  duties  imposed  l>y  this  act  upon  the  cl 

courts  from  fees  received  by  such  clerks  in  naturalization  proceedings. 

And  in  case  the  clerk  of  any  court  exercising  naturalizalion  jurisdiction  coll 

w  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  in  any  fiscal  year  the  Se<Tetar 

inmerce  and  Labor  may  allow  salaries,  for  naturalization  purposes  only,  to  pa} 

^rical  assistance,  to  be  selectctl  and  employed  by  that  clerk,  additional  to  the  clci 

t!e,  for  which  clerks  of  courts  are  required  by  this  section  to  pay  from  fees  recei 

such  clerks  in  naturalization  proceedings,  if  in  the  opinion  of  said  Secretary 

turalization  business  of  such  clerk  warrants  further  ariditional  assistance:  Prom 

At  in  no  event  shall  the  whole  amount  allowed  the  clerk  of  a  court  and  his  as.sist 

oeed  the  one-half  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  office  of  said  clerk  from  naturaliza 

fl  during  such  fiscal  year:  Provided^  further,  That  when,  at  the  close  of  any  fi 

»r,  the  business  of  such  clerk  of  court  indicates  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secrrctar 

mmerce  and  I^bor  that  the  naturalization  fees  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 

?eed  six  thousand  dollars  the  Secretary  of  ('ommerce  and  Labor  may  authc 

)  continuance  of  the  allowance  of  salaries  for  the  additional  clerical  assistance  he 

ivided  for  and  employed  on  the  last  dav  of  the  fiscal  year  imtil  such  time  as 

littances  indicate  in  the  opinion  of  said  Secretary  that  the  fees  for  the  then  cur 

al  jear  will  not  be  sufticient  to  allow  the  additional  clerical  assistance  author 

this  act. 

liat  payment  for  the  additional  clerical  assistance  herein  authorized  shall  b 
manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary-  of  Commerce  and  I<.abor : 
scribe. 

•EC.  14.  That  the  declarations  of  intention  and  the  petitions  for  naturalization  c 

bound  in  chronological  order  in  separato  volumes,  indexed,  consecutively  n 

ed,  and  made  part  of  the  records  oi  the  c^urt.    Each  certificate  of  naturaliza 

lea  shall  bear  upon  its  face,  in  a  place  prepared  therefor,  the  volume  number 

e  number  of  the  petition  whereon  such  certificate  was  issued,  and  the  volume  n 

and  page  number  of  the  stub  of  such  certificate. 

Sec.  15.  T['hat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  district  attorneys  for 

eepectivo  districts,  upon  affidavit  showing  good  cause  t  herefor,  to  institute  proceed 

1  any  court  havin]^  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  in  the  judicial  district  in  wl 

le  naturalized  citizen  may  reside  at  the  time  of  bringing  the  suit,  for  the  purpoc 

*tting  aside  and  canceling  the  certificate  of  citizenship  on  the  ground  of  fraua  o 

lie  ground  that  such  certificate  of  citizenship  was  illejjally  pro<'ured.     In  any  i 

roceedings  the  party  holding  the  certificate  of  citizenship  alleged  to  have  I 

laudulently  or  illegally  procured  shall  have  sixty  days  personal  notice  in  whic 

lake  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  United  States;  and  if  the  hoUlcr  of  such  certifi 

e  absent  from  the  United  States  or  from  the  district  in  which  he  hist  had  his  reside 

ach  notice  shall  be  ^ven  by  publication  in  the  manner  pnn-ided  for  the  servic 

timmonB  by  publication  or  upon  absentees  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  place  w! 

ach  »uit  is  brought. 

If  any  alien  who  shall  have  secured  a  certificate  of  citizenship  under  the  provis 
I  this  act  shall,  within  five  years  after  the  isauanre  of  such  certificate,  return  to 
onntry  of  his  nativity,  or  go  to  any  other  foreign  country,  and  take  permixxv^wV 


NaturalizaticMi  Laws  and  Reguktions.  { 


tifireto  to  apply  for  or  to  eecure  naturalization,  or  to  file  the  preliminary  pa 
eclaring  an  intent  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  ifmo  in  any  natu 
Elian  proceeding  knowingly  procures  or  gives  false  testimony  as  to  any  materiid  1 
r  who  knowin^y  makes  an  affidavit  filse  as  to  any  material  fact  required  t 
coved  in  such  proceeding,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousana  dollan 
onHrieoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  24.  That  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  for  any  a 
rising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  unless  the  indictment  is  found  or  the  ii 
oation  is  filed  witnin  five  years  next  after  the  commission  of  such  crime. 

Sxc.  25.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution  of  all  crimes  and  offenses  aga 
he  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  which  may  have  been  committed  | 

0  the  date  when  this  act  shall  go  into  effect,  the  existing  naturalization  laws  e 
Bsnain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Skc.  26.  That  sections  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  twenty-one  hun< 
od  sixty-seven,  twenty-one  himdred  and  sixty-eight,  twenty-one  hundred 
jventy-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  sec 
lirty-nine  of  chapter  one  thousand  and  twelve  of  the  Statutes  at  Laige  of  the  Un 
tales  of  America  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  all  acts  or  par 
;to  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repea 

Sec  27.  That  substantially  the  following  forms  shall  be  used  in  the  proceed 

1  which  they  relate: 

DBCLAHATIOK   OF  INTENTION. 

(Invalid  for  all  purposes  seven  years  after  the  date  hereof.) 


I, aged years,  occupation ,  do  declare  on  oath  (afii 

at  my  pwsonal  description  is:  Color ,  complexion  ,  height  . . . 

sight ,  color  of  hair ,  color  of  eyes ,  other  visible  distinc 

ma ;  I  was  bom  in on  the day  of ,  anno  Domini  . . . 

now  reside  at ;  I  emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America  from  . . . 

;  the  vessel  ;  my  last  foreign  residence  was  It  is  my  bona 

tention  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  an^r  foreign  pri 

tentate.  State,  or  sovereigntv,  and  psuiicularly  to ,  of  which  I  am  no 

izen  (subject);  I  arrived  at  the  (port)  of ,  in  the  State  (Territory  or  Dist 

,  on  or  about  the day  of ,  anno  Domini ;  I  am  no 

archist;  I  am  not  a  polwamist  nor  a  believer  in  the  practice  of  polygamy;  an 
my  intention  in  good  nath  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Ame 
d  to  permanently  reside  therein.    So  help  me  God. 

(Original  signature  of  declarant) 

Subecribed  and  sworn  to  (affirmed)  before  me  this day  of ,  anno  Dor 

•  •  •  •  • 

L-  8.]  , 

(Official  character  of  atteetoi 

PBTrnON  POR  NATURALIZATION. 

Court  of 

the  matter  of  the  petition  of to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of 

United  States  of  America. 

the Court: 

*he  petition  of respectfully  shows: 

/int.  My  full  name  is 

Second.  My  place  of  residence  is  number street,  city  of  . . . 

itftte  (Territory  or  District)  of 

Third.  Mv  occupation  is 

Fourth.  1  was  bom  on  the day  of at 

fifth.  I  emimted  to  the  United  States  from ,  on  or  about  the 

f ,  anno  Domini ,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of » in  the  United  Sti 

a  the  vessel 

Sixth.  I  declared  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on 

day  of ,  at ,  in  the court  of 

Seventh.  I  am  ..  married.    My  wife's  name  is She  was  1 

1 and  now  resides  at I  have children,  and  the  name,  d 

nd  place  of  birth  and  place  of  residence  of  each  of  said  childr^  is  as  follows:  . . 
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Eighth.  I  Ain  not  a  disbeliever  in  or  opposed  to  oigaaised  ipmremment  or  e  manbff 
of  or  aflUiated  with  any  oiganization  or  body  of  penonB  tearhmg  disbelief  in  o^pnind 
government.  I  am  not  a  polygamist  nor  a  believer  in  the  practice  oi  pdynmj.  I 
am  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  ol  the  United  States,  and  it  u  sr 
intention  to  become  a  citisen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  ahsolutelj  m 
forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  an)r  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  cr  anr- 

etdgntjr,  and  particulariy  to ,  of  which  at  this  time  I  am  a  citiaen  (oriufaject), 

and  it  is  my  intention  to  reside  p^manratly  in  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  I  am  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 

Tenth.  I  have  resided  continuously  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  a  tcmcf 

five  years  at  least  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  this  petition,  to  wit^  since , 

anno  Domini ,  and  in  the  State  (Tenritory  or  District)  of for  one  yeirit 

least  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  petition,  to  wit,  since day  of ,aBio 

Domini 

Eleventh.  I  have  not  heretofore  made  petition  for  citiaenship  to  any  comt  (1 

made  petition  for  citizenship  to  the court  of at ,  and  the  and 

petition  was  denied  by  the  said  court  for  the  following  reasons  and  causes,  to  wit, 
,  and  the  cause  of  such  denial  has  since  been  cured  or  removed.) 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  petition  are  my  declaration  of  intentiai  to 
become  a  citisen  of  the  United  States  and  the  certifici^  from  the  Departmeot  oi 
Commerce  and  Labor  required  b^  law.  Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  be  my 
be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dated 

(Signature  of  petitiana>) 

••■■■•    ••■■••, OS. 

,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  petitioner  in  the 

above-entitled  proceeding;  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  petition  and  knows  the 
cimtents  thereof;  that  the  same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge,  except  as  to  mitten 
therein  stated  to  be  alleged  upon  information  and  belief,  and  that  as  to  those  msttSB 
he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  anno  Domini 

[l.  s.]  , 

Clerk  of  the Court. 

AFWDAVIT  OP   WrrNEBSES. 

Court  of 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 

,88: 

J  occupation residing  at and occupt- 

tion ,  residing  at ,  eac^n  being  severally,  auly ,  and  respectively  swoBt 

dcpoflcs  and  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Unitea  States  of  America;  that  he  h* 

personally  known ,  the  petitioner  above  mentioned,  to  be  a  resident  of 

the  United  States  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  continuously  immediately  V^ 
ceding  the  date  of  filing  his  petition,  and  of  the  State  (Territory  or  District)  in  wincb 
the  above-entitlod  application  is  made  for  a  period  cf years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  date  of  filing  nis  petition;  and  that  he  has  personal  knowledge  that  tnesikl 
petitioner  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  in  every  way  quidified,  in  his  opinion, 
to  bo  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  nineteen  hundred 

and 

[l.  8.] 


(Official  character  of  attestor.) 

CERTIFICATE   OF  NATURAUZATIOX. 

Number 

Petition,  volume ,  page 

Stub,  volume ,  pa^ge 

(Signature  of  holder) 

Description  of  holder:  Age,    :  height,    ;  coknr,    j  complexioOt 

;  color  of  eyes,   ;  color  or  hair,   ;  visible  distinguishing  maito, 

Name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  wife, , , NtfW9i 

ges,  and  places  of  residence  of  minor  children, , , ; , • 


Naturalization  Laws  and  Regulations. 


........      .........  SB. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  at  a term  of  the court  of ,  held  at. . 

n  the dtLyr  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  . . 

,  who  previous  to  his  (her)  naturalization  was  a  citizen  (or  subject)  of  .  • 

*t  present  residing  at  number street, city  (town), j 

[Territory  or  District),  having  applied  to  bo  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  S 
of  America  pursuant  to  law,  ana  the  court  having  found  that  the  petitioner 
resided  contmuously  within  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  vears  and  in  this  I 
Eor  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  hearing  of  nis  (her)  petition, 
that  said  petitioner  intenas  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States,  had  i 
respects  complied  with  the  law  in  relation  thereto,  and  that .  .he  was  entitled  to 
admitted,  it  was  thereupon  ordered  by  the  said  court  that .  .he  be  admitted  as  a  cii 
of  the  United  States  oi  Ameirca. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  seal  of  said  court  is  hereunto  affixed  on  the 

of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and and  of  our  independ 

the 

[l.  8.]  , 

(Official  character  of  attestc 

STUB   OF  CERTIPICATIS   OF  NATURALIZATION. 

No.  of  certificate, 

Name ;  age, 

Declaration  of  intention,  volume ,  page 

Petition,  volume ,  page 

Name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  wife, , ,  Names, 

ind  places  oif  residence  of  minor  children,  ; 


Date  of  order,  volume ,  page 

(Signature  of  holder) 


Sec.  28.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  reflations  as  may  be  necessary  for  properly  carrying  into  executioi 
various  provisions  of  this  act.  Certified  copies  of  all  papers,  documents,  certific 
ind  records  re<^uired  to  be  used,  filed,  recorded,  or  Kept  under  any  and  all  o 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  eoually  with  the  ori&inals  is 
ind  all  proceedings  imder  this  act  and  in  all  cases  in  wnich  the  originals  tnereof  c 
be  admissible  as  evidence. 

Sbc.  29.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  i 
is  hereby  appropriated  tne  sum  of  one  nundred  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  mc 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  which  approprii 
ihflil  be  in  full  for  the  objects  hereby  expressed  until  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  huo 
ind  seveiy;  and  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  o 
Elevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  way  to 
ippropriation. 

Sec.  30.  That  all  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  Ui 
States  shall  apply  to  and  be  held  to  authorize  the  admission  to  citizenship  < 
persons  not  citizens  who  owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  State:^,  and 
nay  become  residents  of  any  State  or  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
lie  following  modifications:  The  applicant  shall  not  be  required  to  renounce  allegi 
o  any  foreign  sovereignty;  he  shall  make  his  declaration  of  intention  to  beco 
dtizen  of  the  United  States  at  least  two  years  prior  to  hLs  admission;  and  resid 
irithin  t^e  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  owing  such  permanent  allegiance, 
ye  regarded  as  residence  within  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
fears  residence  clause  of  the  existing  law. 

Sec.  31.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ninety 
rom  the  date  of  its  passage:  Proxnded,  That  sections  one,  two,  twenty-eight, 
,wenty-nine  shall  go  into  effect  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Approved  June  29,  1906. 


Naturalization  Laws  and  Regulations. 


AUEN  8KAMEN   OF  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

Sec.  2174.  Every  seaman,  being  a  foreigner,  who  declares  his  intention  of  bee- 
citizen  of  the  United  Stat(*s  in  any  competent  court,  and  shall  have  served 
ars  on  board  of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  Lnited  States  subsequent  to  the  date  o 
claration,  may,  on  his  application  to  any  competent  court,  and  the  product 
5  certificate  of  discharge  and  good  conduct  during  that  time,  together  with  the 
ate  of  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  be  admitted  a  citizen 
>nit(^^  States;  and  every  seaman,  being  a  foreigner,  shall,  after  his  declaration  of 
don  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  after  he  shall  have  served  such 
years,  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  manning  and  s< 
on  board  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States,  anytning  to  the  contrary  i 
act  of  CongreBs  notwithstanding;  but  such  seaman  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  prot 
as  an  American  citizen,  be  deemed  such,  after  the  filing  of  his  declaration  of  int< 
to  become  such  citizen. 


TWZlTTT-gECOirD  STATUTIS  AT  LABOX,  PAOX  81. 
(Act  of  May  6, 1882,  chap.  126,  sec.  14,  22  Stat.,  61.] 

NATURALIZATION  OF  CHINESE  PROHIBITED. 

Sec.  14.  That  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
Oiinese  to  citizenship;  and  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  rep^a 


TWXVTT-XIQHTH  8TATT7TXS  AT  LASOE,  PAOB  1S4. 

[Act  of  July  26,  1894,  chap.  165,  28  Stat.,  124.] 

ALIENS  HONORABLY  DISCHARGED  FROM  SERVICE  IN  NAVY  OR  MARINE  CORP 

Any  alien  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  who  has  enlisted  or  may 
in  the  United  States  Navy  or  Marine  Coips,  and  has  served  or  may  hereafter  sen 
consecutive  years  in  the  United  Static  Navy  or  one  enlistment  m  the  United 
Marine  Corps,  and  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  honorably  discharged,  8h 
admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  UnitcKi  States  upon  his  petition,  withoi 
previous  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  such;  and  the  court  admitting 
ftUen  ^all,  in  addition  to  proof  of  good  moral  character,  be  satisfied  by  com] 
pnoof  of  such  pcrsons's  service  in  and  h()noral)le  discharge  from  the  United 
navy  or  Marine  Cori)s. 


THX&TT-F0T7RTH  STATUTES  AT  LABOE.  PAGE  6S0. 

[Stat.  1905-6,  Part  I,  p.  630.] 
AN    ACT    TO    VAIJDATE    CERTAIN    CERTIFICATES    OF    NATURALIZATION. 

Be  it  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  A 
n  Congress  assembled,  That  naturalization  certificates  issued  after  the  act  apj 
farch  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  im: 
ion  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,''  went  into  effect,  which  fail  to  show  th 
onrtfl  isBuing  said  certificates  complied  with  the  re<iuirements  of  section  1 
nine  of  said  act,  but  which  were  otnerwise  lawfully  issued,  are  hereby  decla 
be  as  valid  as  thou^  said  certificates  complie<l  witli  said  section:  Providedy  T 
all  such  cases  applications  shall  be  made  for  new  naturalization  certificate! 
when  the  same  are  granted,  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  nii 
hundred  and  three,  ttiey  ^ail  relate  back  to  the  defective  certificates,  and  citiz« 
ihall  be  deemed  to  have  been  perfected  at  the  date  of  the  defective  certificate. 

Src.  2.  That  all  the  records  relating  to  naturalization,  all  declarations  of  int 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  certificates  of  naturalization 
recorded,  or  issued  prior  to  the  time  when  this  act  takes  effect  in  or  from  the  cr: 
court  of  Cook  Countjr.  Illinois,  shall  for  all  purpa*»os  })e  deeni(»d  to  be  and  to  hav« 
made,  filed,  recorded^  or  issued  by  a  court  with  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  alier 
dudl  not  be  by  this  act  further  v-alidated  or  legalized. 

Approved,  June  29,  1906. 
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The  folloiriiig  sectiooi  npeil  sectiani  16,  17,  and  19  of  ths  act  of  lima  21,  UN: 

[ Aei  of  Xmi  4,  MQB^  chap,  a,  asHL  fMO^  Si  Mil,  Uflfr^Ll 
Alf  ACT  TO  OODIFT,  BXTISS,  A9I1>  AJCBXD  THB  FBVAL  LAWS  OT  TBB  UXBrSD  STARiL 


8kc.  74.  Whoever  shall  &lady  make,  fatg^  or  counlarfeil,  or  canaa  or  pncne  to 
be  ialBely  made,  foiged,  or  ocninterfeited,  or  dudl  kaamw^  aid  or  aanai  in  hUtf 
maldng,  fofginy,  or  counteffeiiing  any  certificate  of  citiaaiahip,  with  intent  to  vm 
the  asme,  or  with  the  intent  that  the  aame  may  be  uaed  hy  acme  other  penon,  dnl 
be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thouaand  doUarB,  or  impriaoned  not  more  thn  tn  yem^ 
or  both. 

Sec.  75.  Whoever  ahall  engrave,  or  cauae  or  ptocore  to  be  engrsred,  or  aaat  ia 
engraving,  an;^  plate  in  the  flkenesB  of  any  plate  designed  for  the  printing  of  a  ca>- 
tinoite  <n  citizenship;  or  whoever  shall  sdl  anv  sudi  i^te,  or  ahjdl  faring  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  place  any  such  plate,  except  under  the  directiaB 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  other  proper  officer;  or  whoever  AiD 
have  in  his  control,  custody,,  or  possearion  anjr  metallic  |4ate  engraved  after  tl» 
similitude  of  any  plate  from  which  any  such  certificate  has  been  printed,  with  inteot 
to  use  or  to  suffer  such  plate  to  be  used  in  forging  or  counterfeiting^  any  soch  ea- 
tificate  or  any  part  thereof;  or  whoever  shall  print,  photograph,  or  in  any  maniMr 
cause  to  be  printed,  photographed,  made,  or  executed,  any  print  or  impression  in  tte 
likeoesB  of  any  such  certificate,  or  any  part  thereof:  or  wlMiever  shall  aell  any  sadi 
certificate,  or  shall  bring  the  same  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  place, 
except  bv  direction  of  some  proper -officer  of  the  United  States;  or  whoever  ahall 
Itftve  in  his  posMssion  a  distinctive  paper  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  United  States  for  the  printing  of  such  certificate,  with  intent  unlaw- 
fully to  use  the  same,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  doUais,  or  impria- 
oned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

I  Sec.  76.  Whoever,  when  applying  to  be  admitted  a  citizen,  or  when  appearing  as 
a  witness  for  any  such  person,  shall  knowingly  personate  any  person  other  than  him- 
self, or  shall  fafiiely  appear  in  the  name  of  a  aeceased  person,  or  in  an  assumed  or 
fictitious  name;  or  whoever  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit  any  oath,  notice, 
affidavit,  certificate,  order,  record,  signature,  or  other  instrument,  paper,  or  pro- 
ceeding required  or  authorized  by  any  law  relating  to  or  providing  for  the  naturali- 
zation of  aliens;  or  whoever  shall  utter,  sell,  dispose  of,  or  shall  use  as  true  or  genuine, 
for  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  false,  forged,  antedated,  or  counterfeit  oath,  notice, 
certificate,  order,  record,  signature,  instniment,  paper,  or  proceeding  above  specified; 
or  who<*ver  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  to  any  person  other  than  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  originally  issued  any  certificate  of  citizenship  or  certificate  snowing  any  person 
to  be  aamitt(;d  a  citizen,  shall  be  fined  not  more  tnan  one  thousand  dollars,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  77.  Whoever  shall  use  or  attempt  to  use,  or  shall  aid,  assist,  or  participate  in 
the  use  of  any  certificate  of  citizenship,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeit. 
or  aiitcdatijd,  or  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  obtained;  or  whoever,  without  lawful  excuse,  shall  knowingly  possesa any 
false,  forged,  antedated,  or  counterfeit  certificate  of  citizenship  purporting  to  ha^"* 
been  issued  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  relating  to  naturalization,  knowing 
such  certificate  to  be  false,  forged,  antedated,  or  counterfeit,  with  the  intent  unlaw- 
fully to  use  the  same;  or  whoever  shall  obtain,  accept,  or  receive  any  certificate 
of  citizenship,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud  or  by  the  use  or 
means  of  any  false  name  or  statement  given  or  made  with  the  intent  to  procure,  <x 
to  aid  in  procuring,  the  issuancre  of  such  certificate,  or  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  fraudulently  altered  or  antedated;  or  whoever,  without  lawful  excuse,  eball 
have  in  his  possoHsion  any  blank  certificate  of  citizenship  provided  by  the  Bxsse^ 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  with  the  intent  unlawfully  to  use  the  bbem; 
or  whoever,  after  having  been  admitted  to  be  a  citizen,  shall,  on  oath  or  by  affidsvi^  j 
knowingly  denv  that  he  has  been  so  admitted,  with  the  intent  to  evacfe  or  aw  J 
any  dutv  or  liabilit}^  imposed  or  required  by  law,  shall  be  fined  not  mote  tbsa'ii' 
thousanu  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sk(\  78.  Whoever  shall  in  any  manner  use,  for  the  purpose  of  rogi 
or  as  evidence  of  a  right  to  vote,  or  otherwise  imlawfully,  any  o 
citiz<>nHhip,  or  certificate,  judgment,  or  exemplification,  aho* 
~ 'Emitted  to  be  a  citizen,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter 
such  order,  certificate,  judgment,  or  exemplification 
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id  mail,  as  provided  in  Rule  22  of  these  regulationR,  the  stub  to  the  original  co 
utin^  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  court.  The  bound  volumes,  containii 
declarations^  petitions,  and  certificates,  constitute  the  "records"  and  dockc 
uired  by  sections  6  and  14  of  the  naturalization  act.  The  department  requires  i 
er  dockets  to  be  kept. 

.  No  certificate  of  naturalization  shall  be  issued  to  a  petitioner  until  after  the  judj 
he  court  granting  naturalization  has  signed  the  order  to  that  effect. 

0.  Clerks  of  courts  will  be  furnished  with  requisition  blanks  (Form  2201)  on  whic 
listed,  by  number  and  title^  all  blank  forms,  including  record  and  order  books,  to  1 
d  in  the  naturalization  of  ahens,  and  these  forms  must  be  obtained  exclusively  fro 

Demrtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (Division  of  Naturalization),  none  oth 
ng  official.    Manila  envelopes  or  jackets  (Form  2211)  will  be  furnishea  to  clerks ; 
ich  to  place  the  triplicate  declaration  of  intention  or  the  original  certificate 
uralization  before  delivering  it  to  the  person  making  the  declaration  or  to  tl 
son  naturalized. 

1.  The  first  supply  of  blank  forms  will  be  furnished  upon  the  written  applicati( 
the  clerks  of  courts  having  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens,  accompanied,  in  tl 
e  of  clerks  of  State  courts,  by  authoritative  evidence  (preferably  the  certificate 

!  attorney  general  of  the  State)  that  the  courts  of  which  such  clerks  are  office 
^e  ''a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  jurisdiction  in  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law  and  equit 
which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited."  Subsequent  supplies  of  su( 
nk  forms  will  be  furnished  the  clerks  of  courts  having  jurisdiction  to  naturali: 
^ns  upon  the  receipt  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  (Divisi( 
^Naturalization)  of  requisitions  made  on  Form  2201. 

2.  Clerks  of  courts  when  first  makinf|[  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigratic 
1  Naturalization  (Division  of  Naturalization)  for  the  supplies  of  the  blank  torn 
uired  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens  shall  state  whether  any  declarations  of  intentic 
re  been  filed  or  orders  of  naturalization  made  by  their  courts  since  September  2 
6. 

Lll  applications  for  supplies  of  certificates  of  naturalization  (Form  2207)  should  I 
ompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  number,  if  any,  of  certificates  of  naturalizatic 
led  by  the  clerks  of  courts  making  such  applications  since  June  1, 1903,  if  such  ce 
cates  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  immigration  act  of  March  3, 190 

3.  Wliere  the  same  court  holds  sessions  at  different  places,  whether  a  clerk 
K>intcd  at  each  of  said  places  or  the  one  clerk  is  reauircd  to  transact  the  busine 
Jie  court  wherever  it  may  sit,  separate  supplies  shall  be  kept,  in  order  to  comp! 
h  the  requirements  of  section  14  of  the  naturalization  act,  wnich  provides  that  tl 
ind  declaxations  of  intention  and  of  petitions  for  naturalization  shall  be  in  chr 
ogical  order. 

4.  In  every  case  in  which  the  name  of  a  naturalized  alien  is  changed  by  order 
irt,  as  provided  in  section  6,  the  clerk  of  the  court  is  required  to  report  both  tl 

S'nal  and  the  new  name  of  the  said  person  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Na 
nation  ^Division  of  Naturalization)  when  transmitting  to  it  the  duplicate  of  tl 
tificate  01  naturalization  of  the  alien  whose  name  is  changed. 
6.  On  the  first  working  day  of  each  month  the  clerk  .«*hall  inform  the  Bureau  of  Imm 
tion  and  Naturalization  (Division  of  Naturalization)  on  Form  2209  of  the  date 
ting  notice  on  Form  2206,  as  required  by  section  5,  and  of  the  day,  month,  ai 
kT,  as  near  as  may  be,  for  the  final  hearing  of  each  and  every  petition  for  naturaliz 
1  filed  and  posted  during  the  preceding  month.  These  reports  on  Form  2209  mu 
cify  only  the  petitions  filed  in  the  month  to  whi(*h  the  report  relates  and  no  other 
D  specific  dates  of  postponed  hearings  shall  also  be  reported  promptly  on  Form  220 
Dg  a  separate  sheet,  and  in  such  continued  cases  notice  on  Form  2206  must  I 
ended  to  show  the  postponed  date  and  remain  x)OKted  until  final  action  is  had. 

6.  On  the  first  wortdng  day  of  each  month  following  the  sitting  of  a  court  in  nati 
cation  cases  the  clerk  of  such  court  shall  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  an 
turalization  (Division  of  Naturalization)  on  Form  2210  a  list  containing  the  nan 
iftch  and  every  alien  who,  during  such  sitting  of  court,  has  been  denied  naturaliz: 
1  and  shall  state  the  reason  or  reasons  for  such  denial. 

7.  Applications  for  the  issuance  of  declarations  of  intention  (Form  2203)  or  certil 
B6  of  naturalization  (Form  2207),  in  lieu  of  declarations  of  intention  or  certificate 
laturalization  claimed  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  shall  be  made  under  oat 
lie  clerk  of  the  court  by  which  any  such  declarations  of  intention  or  certificates  < 
uralization  were  originally  issued,  and  shall  contain  full  information  in  regard  1 
lost  or  destroyed  papers,  and  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  such  allege 
I  or  destruction.    The  clerk  shall  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Nati 
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le  bureau  which  have  been  returned  for  correction.    Each  clerk  making  a  ship 

naturalization  papers  other  than  papers  returned  for  correction  is  required  to  foi 

erewith  a  report  on  Form  2208  snowing  the  number  of  such  papers  filed  or  ii 

iring  the  month  reported.    Where  petitions  for  naturalization  have  been  file* 

port  on  Form  2209  showing  the  approximate  dates  of  final  hearings  shall  al 

iiclosod  with  such  shipment.    When  no  naturalization  business  has  been  trans: 

during  any  month  it  is  unnecessary  to  render  monthly  reports  to  that  effect,  but  r 

should  be  made  as  prescribed  in  Rule  23. 

23.  All  fees  proviaed  for  in  section  13  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  shall  be  accoi 
for  on  the  ** Abstract  of  collections"  (Form  2212)  within  thirty  days  after  the 
of  each  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year.  These  Quarters  end  September  30,  Decembc 
March  31,  and  June  30,  respectively .  One-naif  of  all  moneys  so  collected,  up  to  $( 
uid  all  in  excess  thereof,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Katun 
tioD^  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  with  said  quarterly  account, 
remittance  to  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  "Secretary  of  Commerce 
[Abor,'*  preferably  by  oraft.  The  (k)mptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  decided, 
lection  13  requires  the  collection  of  the  final  fee  of  $2  whether  the  certifies 
naturalization  be  issued  or  denied. 

In  cases  where  no  naturalization  business  is  transacted  during  any  quarter 
E212  shall  be  forwarded  as  aforesaid  with  the  words  "No  transactions'*  noted  the 

24.  An  alien  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upward  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  ci 
without  making  declaration  of  his  intention  if  he  has  been  honorably  discharged 
the  armies  of  tne  United  States,  or  after  a  service  of  five  consecutive  years  ij 
dnited  States  Navy,  or  after  one  enlistnient  of  four  years  in  the  United  States  M 
Corps.  Clerks  of  courts  instead  of  giving  the  information  regarding  declaratio 
intention  should  appropriately  insert  in  lieu  thereof  on  petition  (Form  2204):  ** 
^oner  is  an  honorably  dischsu]ged  (soldier,  member  of  tne  Navy,  or  member  c 
MEarine  Corps)  and  makes  application  for  citizenship  under  (section  21 G6,  U.  S.  I 
jT  act  of  July  26, 1894).  He  enlisted  in  the  (name  of  organization)  on  the  (day,  m^ 
ind  year).**  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  preceding  the  sijjnature  c 
3etitioner  should  be  struck  through.  In  lieu  of  the  statement  following  the  e 
iure  of  the  petitioner  to  the  body  of  the  petition  there  should  be  substituted  " 

»rable  discharge  certificate  of  petitioner  was  exhibited  to  me  this  di 

'*    An  appropriate  note  should  also  be  entered  upon  the  stub  of  the  > 

icate  issued  to  said  applicant.  Certain  aliens  are  permitted  to  petition  for  naturj 
don  under  the  terms  oi  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  without  proof  of  previous  declar 
>|  intention.  Clerks  of  courts  should  state  in  lieu  of  the  information  regardinj 
leclaratioD  of  intention  **  Filed  under  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  Cor 
^proved  June  25,  1910,**  and  the  statement  following  the  first  signature  of  the 
ooner  ^ould  be  changed  so  as  to  read  '*  Declaration  of  intention  omitted  undc 
jenna  of  the  act  of  June  25.  1910.'* 

26.  So  far  as  practicable  tne  clerks  of  courts  having  jurisdiction  under  the  provi 
rf  the  naturalization  laws  will  be  furnished,  upon  recjuisition  therefor  on  Form 
rith  appropriately  addressed  envelopes  for  communicating  with  the  bureau.    ^ 
lot  using  such  envelopes,  however,  all  communications,  in  addition  to  the 
lecessary  address,  should  be  plainly  marked  ** Division  of  Naturalization.** 

26.  Clerks  of  courts  having  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  under  the  provisions  o 
ict  of  June  29.  1906,  are  requested,  in  case  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  f 
emove  from  tneir  minds  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course  of  action  in  any  case,  to 
o  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Naturalization^  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Nati 
sation,  for  instructions  before  taking  such  action. 

Benj.  S.  Cable, 
Acting  Secrete 
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3adwinner8  ensaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinners,  i,  830-838;  East  Indians 
,  i,  679,  680;  Mexicans  in,  i,  687,  688;  Chinese  dis{)lacea  by  Japanese,  on  Pacific 
ist.  i,  658;  low  wages  for.  in  Europe,  a  cause  of  emigration,  i,  186. 
cultural  pursuits:  Hale  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  39,  799-803,  821-829;  female 
3adwinners,  i,  830-838;  persons  studied,  i,  601-615;  Austrians  in,  i,  799,  821,  830; 
ihemians  in,  i,  587-591,  799,  821,  830;  Canadians  in,  i,  799,  822,  831;  Chinese  in,  i, 
3,  656;  Danish  in,  i,  800,  823,  832;  English  and  Welsh  in,  i,  800,  823,  832;  French 
d  Germans  in,  i,  800,  824,  833;  Hebrews  in,  i,  575-581;  Hungarians  and  Irish  in, 
300,  825,  834;  Italians  in,  i,  559-575,  800,  826,  835;  Japanese  in,  i^  591,  592,  664, 
1,  670-672;  Magyars  in,  i,  591;  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mongolians  in,  i,  800;  Nor- 
igians  in,  i,  800,  826, 835;  Poles  in,  i,  581-587, 800,  827,  836;  Portuguese  in,  i,  592, 
5;  Russians  in,  i,  800,  827,  836;  Scotch  in,  i,  800,  828,  837;  Slovaks  in,  i,  591: 
redish  in,  i,  800,  828,  837;  Swiss  in,  i,  800, 829, 838;  immigrsmts  in  cities  engaged 
,  i,  761,  762;  in  Western  States,  i,  627-634,  638-642,  650;  in  Hawaii,  i,  716,  719, 
);  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  613,  614,  616,  617;  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  631. 
culture,  recent  immigrants  in:  Abstract  of  report  on,  i,  543-615;  number 
idied,  i,  554,  557;  deterrent  influences,  i,  562;  conclusions,  i,  39;  schedule  forms 
Bd,  ii,  653-667,  680,  681.  (See  also  Agricultural  pursuits.) 
furnished  to  immigrants:  By  charity  oi^ganizations,  ii,  124-127;  United  States 
ivemment,  ii,  755.  756;  Hebrew  societies,  i,  575-578;  immigrant  societies,  i,  650; 
migrants  in  Canaaa,  ii,  615,  627;  in  Argentina,  ii,  642;  emigrants  in  England,  ii, 
5,  616. 

societies,  immk;rant:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii^  305-322;  conclusions,  i,  30,  31. 
e:  Number  in  Japan,  i^  253:  not  Mongolians,  i,  256. 
pace.    See  Space  required  tor  steerage  passengers. 
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838  The  Immigration  Commission. 

Alabama:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568; 
immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mmes,  and  quar- 
ries, i,  492;  Italian  communities  studicnl,  i,  660, 566;  insanity,  ii,  232;  peonage,  ii,  445; 
regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435.     (See  aUo  South,  bituminous  coal  mining.) 

Alaska:  Immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insane  in,  ii,  233. 

Albanian:  Number  in  Greece,  i,  24-1;  number  in  Sicily,  i,  273;  employees  studitid, 
i,  320-333,  33(5-347;  a^e  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  288;  length  of  regidenw, 
i,  349-35G;  residence  m  United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263;  wa^and  eamingp, 
i,  366^03;  in  charitv  hospitals,  ii,  258-261;  literacy,  i,  444-447;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
489. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 

Albion,  N.  Y.,  Italian  rural  community,  i,  574. 

Alcoholism:  Conclusions,  i,  35:  charity  patients,  ii,  267,  268,  270-278,  281,  285,  290. 

Alien  seamen.     See  Seamen,  alien. 

Aliens  admitted  to  other  countries:  Argentina,  ii,  640,  641:  Australia,  ii,  632;  Biazil, 
ii,  645,  646;  Canada,  ii,  611,  612,  614,  615,  629;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 

Aliens  admitted  to  United  States:  Number,  by  country  of  origin,  1820-1910,  i.  60-96; 
by  race  or  people,  1899-1910,  i,  97;  various  years,  i,  56-60,  113,  182-184,  215,625; 
ii,  378,  589,  590;  basis  of  enumeration,  i,  55,  56;  character  of  immigration,  i.  169, 
170;  origin  of,  1819-1910,  i,  13,  23;  destination  of,  1899-1910,  i,  105-109;  for  Southern 
States,  i,  567,  568;  for  Western  States,  i,  625;  from  British  ports,  1846-7,  ii,  591, 
592;  from  Canada,  1908-9,  ii,  619;  from  Germany,  1820-1910,  i,  243;  East  Indiam, 
1906-1910,  i,  676,  677;  Italians,  1909,  i,  568;  Japanese,  1899-1907,  1909-10,  i,  660, 
661;  Mexicans,  1901-1909,  i,  682;  at  Castle  Garden,  1856-1873,  ii,  595;  at  Canadian 
and  United  States  ports,  1908,  ii,  623,  624;  mental  condition,  i,  28;  ii,  245;  pro- 
posals to  limit  number,  i,  47,48;  ii,  575,  579;  to  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703,  709-711.  \S« 
also  separate  races.) 

Aliens  debarred  at  United  States  port^:  Number,  1892-1910,  i,  110,  111,  194;  ii,  378; 
1907,  i,  26;  1907-1909,  i,  196;  1908,  ii,  623,  624;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  contract  laboc, 
ii,  378;  prostitutes,  ii,  330;  mentally  unsound,  ii,  227-229;  for  medical  cause?,  i, 
196,  202;  must  be  returned  by  steamship  companies,  i,  197;  ii,  750,  762,  800;  appeals 
ii,  317,  735,  740,  750,  751,  758,  800. 

Aliens  debarred  from  (\inu(la,  1908,  ii,  623,  624,  626. 

Aliens  departing::  Numl)er,  1008-1910,  i,  112-118,  180-184;  Italians  from  Southern 
Stales,  i,  567,  508;  Japanese,  number  exceeds  that  of  immigrants,'  i,  41;  from  Hawaii, 
i,  7(M)-7I3;  from  Argentina,  ii,  641;  Australia,  ii,  632;  CaniJ^da,  ii,  618;  New  Z<}alaDd, 
ii,  ()'M.     {Scr  also  Emigration,  Return  movement,  Visits  abroad,  etc.) 

Aliens  d(?[)orted:  Contract  labor,  ii,  379;  prostitutes,  ii,  330-332;  mentally  uns«»iind, 
ii.  21^0,  lMO;  Italian  criminals,  ii,  221;  from  Canada,  ii,  625,  626.  (See  also  De|x>rtA- 
tion.) 

Aliens  excluded.     See  Aliens  debarred. 

Aliens  reje<-ted  at  ports  of  embarkation,  i,  193-201. 

Alsatian:  Detinition,  i,  241;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  33(>-347;  length  of  n^i- 
denee,  i,  34^^-356;  literacy,  i,  438^47;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  immigrants  to  Canada, 
ii,  611. 

America:  Number  of  Poles  in,  i,  259;  number  of  Negr(M*s  in  the  Americas,  i,  2o7. 

American.     See  Native-born. 

American  Emigrant  Co.,  imp()rl(?rs  of  labor,  ii,  5(15. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  arguments  against  Chinese  immignilion,  refenxHl  lo. 
ii,  5S3. 

American  Medical  Missionary  C<>llege,  Hattle  Creek,  Mich.,  ii,  7. 

American  Republican  I*arty,  establishment  of,  ii,  561. 

Americanization.     See  Assimilation,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Amnion,  invest iu:at ions  of,  referred  to,  ii,  550. 

Anarchist^:  Excluded  by  law,  ii,  574,  620,  ()2l;  law  regarding,  ii,  732,  742:  \M' 
to  deportation  from  Canada,  ii,  621. 

Aiiirln-Saxon,  definition,  i,  234.     (Sec  aho  English  ) 

Ann<'xati(ni  of  Hawaii,  eflecis  of,  i,  701,  702. 

Annual  earnini^s.     Scr  Waire.s  and  earninirs,  Family  income,  etc. 

Anthracite  coal  mining:  Households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294;  silk  iuiiu.-'l^' 
e.':tiil)lislio(l  in  IVnnsvlvania  coal  region,  i,  511. 

Anthropolotrical  investigation.     Sec  Changes  in  bodily  form. 

Antwerp,  IJclgiuni:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from.  ain. 
nuinl)er  debarred  for  ir*edical  causes,  i,  202. 

^partmenls,  size  of:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  741,  742;  in  manufacturing  and  minin?- 
\  426-428.     (See  also  Households,  size  of;  Persons  per  room,  etc.) 
peals  from  inspectors'  decisions,  law  regarding,  ii,  571,  735,  740,  750,  751,  758,  ^ 
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rabia,  Arab  population  of,  i,  217. 

rabian:    Dennition,  i,  217;  number  in  Arabia,  i,  217;  in  Persia,  i,  259;  in  Syria 

280-  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  a^  classification  of  chai 

patients,  ii,  288;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  residence  in  Unite<l  States  of  chai 

patients,  ii,  263;  charitjr  seekcn^  ii,  95-108;  in  charity  hospitalsj  ii,  258-261;  litera 

1,  438-447;  in  schools,  li,  10-16,  64-66;  immigrants  to  Canada,  li,  611. 

icadia,  Greek  bootblacks  from,  ii,  399. 

5^ntina:  Immigration  situatioiji  in,  ii,  639-643;  number  of  inmiigrants  to,  1863-19 

u,  ^040;  immigration  and  emi^tion,  1871-1908,  ii,  641;  solicits  immigration 

Europe,  i,  192;  number  of  Itabans  in,  i,  252;  immigration  law,  ii,  641-643. 

-izona:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129, 149, 155,  623;  jxipulation  and  number  of  forei 

bom,  i,  623;  male  population,  i,  149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immigrants  destined 

i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

-kansas:    Immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italians  admitted  and  departed 

568;  Italian  communities  studied,  i,  560,  566;  Polish  farm  settlements  studied 

583;  insanity,  ii,  232;  peonage,  ii,  444,  445;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immigr 

banks,  ii,  435. 

rmenian:    Definition,  i,  217;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  5 

217^  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence 

United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  5 

number  in  Persia,  i,  259;  number  iu  Roumania,  i,  z63;  number  of  households  { 

persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  639-641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-C 

age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  ago  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  Engli 

speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446, 447, 481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  1 

357-^63;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  Uni 

States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  litorv.(!y.  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481; 

263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  36^-4 

405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospit 

ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  status  of  childr 

i,  470-474;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55,  64-66^  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  4 

447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  la 

unions,  i,  417;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  he 

ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  41^-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  householdf 

426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i^  422-426;  ret 

movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abnmd,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Fresno  Cour 

Cal.,  i,  654;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  515;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

rmour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  111.,  ii,  7. 

rthur,  Chester  A.:    Recommended  legislation  regarding  care  of  immigrants  at  p< 

of  debarkation,  ii,  569;  vetoed  bill  suspending  Chinese  immigration  for  20  yei 

ii,  580. 

ryan:    European  population  of  Aryan  stock,  i,  218;  ^mily  of  inflected  langua^ 

defined,  i,  217-219. 

da:    Number  of  immigrants  from,  i,  65-96;  Germans  in,  i,  242;  Gypsies  in,  i,  2 

Hebrews  in,  i,  246.     (See  also  separate  countries. ) 

oatics:    Number  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  opposition  to,  on  Pacific  coi 

i,  41  j  number  of  immigrants  to  Australia,  ii,  635;  liable  to  exclusion  from  Austn 

by  literacy  test,  ii,  633-635;  money  requirement  for  entering  Canada,  ii,  623. 

wimilation  of  immigrants:  Bohemians,  i,  589|  East  Indians,  i,  681,  682;  Italians 

564,  565,  570,  574,  575;  Japanese,  i,  675;  Mexicans,  i,  689;  Russian  Hebrews,  i,  6 

Scandinavians,  i,  651;  in  cities,  i,  768-772;  in  the  West,  i,  644,  645,  650;  seaso 

agricultural  laborers,  i,  600.  601;  single  or  unaccompanied  men,  i,  38,  39;  chan 

in  bodily  form,  i,  43,  44;  ii,  501-556;  retardation,  i,  38,  39,  46,  497,  570,  580,  € 

681,  682,  689;  conclusions  and  rec^ommendations,  i,  42,  46,  47. 

isistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  appointment  of  additional,  recommend 

i,  33,  46. 

eisted  immigration:  Report  on,  ii,  371-386:  conclusions,  i,  29;  prohibited  by  li 

i,  25;  ii,  376,  377,  571,  620,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  376,  377,  732;  little  or  noJ)ul 

assistance  now,  i,  29,  192;  oificial  aid,  1888,  ii,  570;  private  aid,  i,  187-191;  uree 

ii,  404,  405;  Italians,  i,  568;  Russian  Hebrews,  i,  577;  to  Hawaii,  i,  699,  701-7 

720,  721;  cost  of,  Hawaii,  i,  703^  704;  from  England  to  British  colonies,  i,  168,  1 

homeless  children,  to  Canada,  ii,  615;  prohibited  by  Canadian  law  unless  appro'\ 

by  agent  abroad,  ii,  616,  620,  621;  to  Australia,  ii,  631,  633;  to  Brazil,  ii,  647;  to  N 

Zealand,  ii,  637. 

B^nan  children  in  schools,  ii,  10-16. 

kinson,  C.  S.,  secretary  of  Immigration  Commission,  furloughed,  i,  12. 

lanta,  Ga.,  immigrants  as  charity  st^ekers^  ii,  93-115. 

lantic  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  7. 
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Baseland,  Switzerland,  criminal  emigration  from,  ii,  565,  566. 

Basques:  In  Cuba,  i,  231;  in  France,  i,  239;  in  Spain,  i,  279,  280;  Celtic  admixl 
i,  260. 

Bavarian  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 

Bay  City,  Mich.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship, i,  152;  pul 
school  pupils,  ii,  10.  11,  17-23,  33-35,  75. 

Bayles,  writer,  quotea,  i^  508. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.:  Population  and  immigration,  i,  528;  foreign-bom  in  male  populat 
i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  inmiigrant  banks,  ii,  413. 

Beddoe,  opinion  of,  on  English  race  or  people,  i,  235. 

Beet-sugar  industry:  Employees  studied,  i,  627-629;  Chinese  in,  1,  658;  Gen 
Russians,  i,  653;  Japanese,  i,  658,  667,  687,  688;  Mexicans,  i,  687,  688;  seas 
labor,  i,  596,  667,  693;  piece  waj^  the  mle,  i.  597;  living  expiensee  of  laborei 
599;  housing  conditions,  i,  599;  displacement  ot  labor,  i,  594,  658. 

Belgian:  Definition,  i.  219,  233;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i, 
601;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  length  of  residence,  i,  349- 
residence  in  a^cultural  locality,  i,  604;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  594,  596;  w 
and  earnings,  i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii,  96-101;  in  scnools,  ii,  64-6^;  Uterac 
438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  number  in  Lawre 
Mass.,  i,  515;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626:  immigrants  to  Argentina,  ii,  640,  641;  to  Br 
ii,  645,  646.    (See  also  Dutch  and  Flemish.) 

Belgian  law  of  1843,  referred  to,  i,  193. 

Belnum:  Provinces  of,  ii,  694;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  i, 
Flemish  in,  i,  233;  French  in,  i,  240;  langua^  of,  i,  233;  illiteracy  in,  i,  177 
emi^tion  problem,  i,  168;  inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  195;  steerage  laws,  refe 
to,  li,  600;  deserting  seamen  from,  ii,  360;  immigrants  from,  182(^1910,  i,  65 
1882  and  1907,  i,  167,  233;  French  immigrants  from,  i,  240;  natives  of,  in  Un 
States,  i,  134,  135,  137,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  3^ 
336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy 
438-447;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607,  608. 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  New  York  City:  Report  on  immigrants  in,  ii,  257- 
insane  in,  ii,  238,  247.    (See  also  Charity  seekers.) 

Benefits  in  addition  to  wages:  On  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations,  i,  715,  716,  720;  we] 
work  inaugurated  by  religious  and  civic  organizations,  commended,  1,  42. 

Bennet,  William  S.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11, 165;  minority  repor 
i,  49;  minority  report  of  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natiiralization,  1906 
576;  introduced  bill  in  House  of  Representatives  providing  for  Government  su 
vision  over  ship  carrying  steerage  passengers,  ii,  602. 

Benton  College  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  7. 

Berea,  Ohio,  Polish  colony  at,  i,  685. 

Bermudian  immigration  to  Csuiada,  ii,  612. 

Berry-picking:  Seasonal  labor,  i,  595;  piece  wages  the  rule^  i,  597;  living  expense 
599;  nours  of  labor,  i,  598;  housing  conditions,  i,  598;  displacement  of  laoor,  ] 
Jersey,  i,  594;  Japanese  in  the  West,  i,  667. 

Bibles,  sale  of,  at  immigrant  stations,  ii,  315. 

Bituminous  coal  mining:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  300,  301:  households 
employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333,  506,  507;  races  employed  in  Pent 
vania,  i,  503;  in  Middle  West  and  Southwest,  i,  504;  unskilled  labor,  i,  495;  di 
bution  of  occupations,  i,  502;  racial  displacements,  i,  38,  503-507;  labor  union 
532-^7;  daily  earnings,  i,  396,  397,  399-402;  wages  less  in  Pennsylvania  than  < 
where,  i,  38, 534;  expansion  of  industry,  i,  503-^;  output  of  Pennsylvania,  i, 
of  Middle  West  and  Southwest,  i,  504. 

Black  Russian,  definition,  i,  265.    (See  also  Russian.) 

Blacksmiths,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Bloomington,  111.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Blumenbach:  Named  wnite  race  Caucasian,  i,  223;  classification  of  races,  i, 
211,257. 

Boards  of  immigration.  State,  efforts  to  promote  immigration,  ii,  383. 

Boards  of  special  inquiry:  Proposed  by  joint  committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  provided 
1893,  ii,  573;  law  regardinij,  ii,  740,  756,  763;  representatives  of  aid  societies  be! 
ii,  317;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  32,  33;  recommendations,  1,  46. 

Board  and  lodging:  Furnished  gratis  to  newly  arrived  immigrants  in  Argentina 
642.  643;  cost  of  board  of  ranch  hands  in  Calif omia,  i,  670, 

Boaraers  and  lodgers :  Among  immigrants  in  industries,  i,  422-426 ;  specified  indust 
i^  297-312;  native  and  foreign  bora  comparod,  i,  423, 424, 426;  oWand  new  imm: 
tion  compared^  i,  424,  426;  among  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  728,  729.  748-751, 
767;  contributions  to  family  income,  i,  414,  415,  766,  767;  on  Hebrew  farm 
Eastem  States,  i,  578. 
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Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  306,  307;  househc 
employees  studied,  i.  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i^  384-386,  388-395;  racial  d 
ments,  i,  517-519;  Cninese  in  San  Francisco,  i,  655,  659;  male  breadwini 
gaeed  in,  i,  821-829. 

BootolackSj  Greek  padrone  system  among,  ii,  393-405. 

Bosco,  Italian  statistician,  on  crime  in  Italy,  i,  251. 

Bosnia  and  Ilerzegovina:  Mohammedans  in,  i,  282;  Serbo-Croatians  in,  i,  23( 

Bosnian:  Definition,  i,  221;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214^  2 
proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  employees  studied 
333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  287;  resid 
United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263,  281;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102 
of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403;  in  char 
pitals,  ii,  25&-261;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  citizenship 
489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons  i 
i,  732-734.  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  7 
746;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  756:  rent  paid 
758;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public  school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11 
71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63  j  parocnial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immi^ 
charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  alien  seamen  in  port  of,  ii,  359,  362;  stowaways, 
immigrant  bsmks,  ii,  413;  chief  labor  market  for  Maine  forests,  ii,  447;  forei 
in  nude  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  7. 
«6oeton  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  7. 

Bottles.    See  Glass  manufacturing. 

Bouzos  Brothers,  promoters  of  Greek  shoe-shining  parlors,  ii,  398. 

Box  makers,  paper,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

Brachelli,  opinion  of,  as  to  number  of  Celts  in  Europe,  i,  249. 

Brava:  Definition,  i,  260:  number  of  households  ana  persons  studied,  i,  316-^ 
at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  ^ 
occupation  abroad,  i,  357-363;  residence  m  United  States,  effect  on  English-s 
and  literacy,  i,  445,  446,  477-481;  occupation,  i,  363-366;  wages  and  eamingt 
411;  fsunily  income,  i,  412-417;  literacy,  i,  444  447;  English-speaking,  i,  ' 
citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417;  home  ownership,  i,  467-4 
paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  p 
1,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  not  permanent,  i,  600. 

Brazil:  Immigration  situation  in,  ii,  645-647;  area,  ii,  645;  population,  ii,  6' 
mans  in,  i,  243;  Italians  in,  i^  252;  negroes  and  mulattoes  in,  i,  257;  imm 
from,  to  Canada,  ii,  611;  immigration  to,  1820-1907,  ii,  645, 646;  solicited  in 
i,  192;  Portuguese  immigrants  to,  i,  260;  immigration  law,  ii,  646,  647. 

Breadwinners:  Occupations  of  males,  i,  778-803,  821-829;  of  females,  i,  803-8 
838;  of  foreign  parentage,  i,  778,  803.    (JSee  also  Wage-earners.) 

Breitenfeld,  S.,  on  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  546,  547. 

Bremen,  Germany:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections  at,  i,  199;  nu 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Breton:  Celtic  tongue  spoken  in  France,  i,  225,  240,  283;  number  of  Bretons  in 
i,  240. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  15 

Brinton,  classification  of  races,  i,  211,  212,  223,  224,  239,  256,  258. 

British:  Definition,  i,  235;  emigration,  1883-1903,  i,  236;  steerage  law  of  1 
f erred  to,  i,  193;  children  in  schools  in  Hawaii,  i,  714;  immigrants  to  Aust 
632,  633;  to  New  Zealand,  ii,  637.     (See  also  separate  races.) 

British  Board  of  Trade,  regulations  regarding  carnage  of  steerage  passengers, 
600. 

British  Columbia:  Attempts  to  exclude  orientals,  ii,  628,  629;  immigration 
Indians  to,  i,  676;  East  Indians  from,  entering  United  States,  i,  676;  Japanc 
i,  660. 

British  Isles,  number  of  Gypsies  in,  i,  245.     {See  also  separate  comitries.) 

British  North  America:  Number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96; 
immigrants  from,  i,  240;  natives  of,  in  L^ited  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  imi 
destined  to,  from  British  ports,  1846  and  1847,  ii,  591, 592.  {See  also  separate  co 

Briton,  definition  of  term,  i,  235. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Brookl3ai  College  of  Pharmacy,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  ii,  7. 

Brooklyn  Law  Collie,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  ii,  7. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  ii,  7. 

Browne,  Geo.  Waldo,  author,  referred  to,  ii,  592. 

Bryan,  Tex.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  567,  568,  572. 
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Canada,  English:  Natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  in  cities  of  Ur 
States,  i,  145;  males  of  votii^  age,  i,  155, 156;  children  of  immigrants  from,  emplo 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-^;  age  classification,  i,  463-467f  earnings,  i,  360- 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

3anada,  French:  Natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  136,  137;  in  cities  of  Ur 
States,  i,  145;  males  of  voting  age,  i,  155, 156;  children  of  immigrants  h-om,  emplo 
i,  320-333,  330-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366- 
literacy,  i,  43S-447;  conju^l  condition,  i,  447-460. 

}BDadian:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  ii,  619;  population  in  Canada,  ii, 
number  in  United  States,  li,  618;  insane  in  hospitals,  ii,  244,  249;  crime,  ii, 
182.  198-204,  211-220. 

Canadian,  English:  Number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  822,  831:  occupation,  i, 
831;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  822,  831;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufactui 
i,  822;  in  building  trades,  i.  789,  790,  822;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814, 
822,  831;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  831;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  822, 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  822,  831;  iron  and  steel  workei 
784,  785,  822;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  822;  in  laundries,  i,  831;  in  manufacturing 
mechanical  pursuits,  i,  822,  831;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  822;  in  ne 
trades,  i,  808,  809,  831;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  831;  peddlers,  i,  822,  83: 
professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  822, 831;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794, 816, 
822,  831;  in  silk  mills,  i,  831;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  822;  teachers,  i,  819, 
831;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  822,  831;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  makir 
822,  831;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  822,  831;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  831. 

/anadian,  French:  Definition,  i,  239,  240;  number  of  immi£;rants  admitted,  i, 
to  New  England  cotton  mills,  i,  511,  512;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  por 
tion  in  Canada,  i,  240;  number  in  United  States,  i,  239,  240;  number  of  houseli 
and  persons  studied,  i,  316-^20;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627- 
age  classification,  i,  463-467 ;  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  Eng 
speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  in  Canada,  i,  357-363;  le 
of  residence,  i,  349-^356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effec 
English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463.  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263- 
280-285;  number  of  breaclwinners,  i,  778,  803,  822,  831;  occupation,  i,  363-366, 
831;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799,  800,  822,  831;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufactui 
i.  822;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  822;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814, 
822,  831;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  831 ;  in  cotton,  mills,  i,  822, 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  822,  831;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i, 
785, 822;  laborers,  i,  780, 781, 822;  in  laundries,  i,  831;  in  manufacturing  and  mecl 
cal  pursuits,  i,  822,  831;  miners  and  auarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  822;  in  needle  tradt 
808,  809,  831;  in  paper  and  pulp  milts,  i,  831;  peddlers,  i,  822,  831;  in  professi 
service,  i,  797, 798, 822, 831;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  if  793,  794, 816, 817,  822,  83: 
silk  mills,  i,  831;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  822;  teachers,  i,  819, 820, 831 ;  in  te; 
mills,  i,  78(S,  787,  811,  812,  822,  831;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  822,  83 
trade  and  transportation,  i,  822,  831;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  831;  wages  and  earning 
360-403,  405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  chi 
hospitals,  ii,  258-261, 270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  ii,  211- 

?irostitution,  ii,  322;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  IC 
8-31,  33-42,  49-55,  64-72,  70-80;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474- 
ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i.  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417,  419;  conj 
condition,  i,  447-460;  li,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-469,  482-500;  Wation  of  wi) 
459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments 
of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodger 
422-426;  visits  to  Canada,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513. 

:janadian,  other  than  French:  Inunigrauts  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  number  of  he 
holds  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 601, 641;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333, 336- 
627-636:  age  classification,  i,  463-467^  ii,  136, 286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  e 
on  literacy,  i,  446,  447;  occupation  m  Canada,  i,  357-363;  length  of  residen(; 
349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literaov,  et< 
445,  446,  461-463;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  365,  366;  wages 
earnings,  i,  366-403, 407-411,  764-706;  charity  seekers,  li.  95-153;  in  charit  v  ho8pi 
ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220^  st 
of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-01,  04-71,  76 
literacy,  i,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417, 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  Iwution  of  a 
i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467^70;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  persons  per  root 
430-438,  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  visits  to  Canada,  i,  461^63. 

3anal  Zone,  law  regarding  inspection  of  aliens  from,  ii,  741. 

jKDBry  Islands.    See  Spain,  number  of  inmiigrants  from. 
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licago,  111.:  Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;  households  and  persons  studied 

732-734,  736;  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  743,  745,  7- 

boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  728,  748,  749;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757,  7i 

gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  751;  public  school  pupils,  ii,  10^  11, 17-23)  33-; 

/4;  teachera,  ii,  49-63;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigrant  ban 

ii,  413,  415;  foreign  departments  in  banks,  ii,  418;  market  for  Greek  bootblacks, 

100,401;  immigration  to  clothing  industry,  i,  516;  police  arrests,  ii,  198-204;  foreij 

bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

lild  labor:  On  the  farm,  i,  594,  595,  597,  802,  803^  in  iron  and  steel,  i,  785;  chea] 

than  Japanese,  in  San  Francisco,  i,  663;  in  textile  industry,  displaced  by  males 

recent  immigration,  i,  540;  Russians  in  Hawaii,  i,  707.    (See  dUo  Children,  statUE 

md  contributions  of . ) 

lildlessness  among  negro  women,  ii,  486. 

ildren:  Number  l)ome  by  immigrant  women,  ii,  455-^500;  rate  of  development, 

536-541;  treatment  of  infants,  various  races,  ii,  545-547;  proportion  of,  amo 

bnmigrants  in  cities,  i,  739;  among  departing  aliens,  i,  115;  immigrants  under 

years  of  age  unaccompanied  by  parent  ma^  be  excluded,  i,  30;  ii,  4(]^,  406,  620,  6! 

732,  749;  naturalization,  ii,  828;  crime,  li,  163,  169,  170;  in  charity  hospitals, 

269,  286-289;  in  school,  children  of  immigrants,  abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  1-^ 

status  of,  i,  470-474,  614,  615,  707,  763;  ii,  143-147;  contributions  of,  various  inv 

ligations,  i,  297-312,  414,  415,  763,  766,  767;  of  American  and  older  immigrants! 

entering  same  industries  as  fathers',  i,  50i2;   immigration  of  British,  to  Cana< 

ii,  615. 

lina:   Population  and  emigration,  i,  226;  treaties  with  United  Statti^ii,  578-51 

immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  1^-1^,  136,  i: 

155,  156,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-6: 

literacy,  i,  438-447;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  427. 

linese:  Definition,  i,  226;  history  of  immigration,  i,  655-660;  ii,  578;  number 

immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  625,  654;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination, 

106-109,  624;  previous  residence  in  the  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landii 

i,  103;  population  in  China,  i,  226;  number  in  United  States,  i,  624,  654,  657,  6J 

distribution  by  States,  i,  658;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101;  length  of  resident 

i,  116;  ii,  84,  85,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation  in  United  States,  i,  117,  118,  6i 

B62,  668,  669;  in  a^cultural  pursuits,  i,  670,  672;  in  canneries,  i,  658j  in  domes 

eind  personal  service,  i,  655,  673;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  670;  in  chanty  hospita 

ii,  258-261,  270-272,  286-290;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  237, 270;  cnme,  ii,  1$ 

204,  21 1-220;  prostitution,  ii,  337, 338, 346;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 64-66, 76-80;  literac 

i,  99;  English-speaking,  i,  675;  naturalization  prohibited,  ii,  788,  829;  labor  organi: 

tion,  i,  668;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  exclusion,  i,  23,  41,  657,  658;  ii,  678,  5J 

evasion  of  law,  ii,  358;  k^slation,  ii,  578-584,  781-815;  law  of  1875  enacted 

rontrol  immigration-,  i,  110;  seamen,  ii,  357,  358,  367;  in  Pacific  Coast  and  Roc 

Mountain  States,  i,  654-660,  676;  ii,  581;  in  Hawaii,  i,  699-717;  ii,  583;  number 

Cuba,  i,  231;  migration  among  insular  possessions  prohibited,  ii,  584;  conclusic 

ind  recommendations,  i.  41,  47;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  623,  626,  628;  in  Australia, 

533-635;  practically  excluded  from  New  Zealand,  ii,  638. 

lisholm,  estimate  of,  as  to  population  of  Holland,  i,  232. 

lolcra:  Among  steerage  passengers,  1847,  ii,  592;  in  Europe,  provision  of  quaranti 

act,  ii,  572. 

iristiania,  Norway:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  fro 

uid  number  debarred  for  medic-al  causes,  i,  202. 

2;ar  and  tobacco  manu^turing.    See  Tobacco  and  cigar  making. 

Qcinnati,  Ohio:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  10,  11, 17-23,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  imi 

s^rants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

iicinnati  College  of  Dental  Suigery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ii,  7. 

ties:  Immigrants  in,  abstract  of  report  on,  i,  723-772;  conclusions,  i,  36,  37;  schedi 

forms  used,  ii,  653-662,  668-673;  concentration  of  foreign-bom  in,  i,  139-145;  1< 

illiteracy  than  in  country  districts,  i,  157-159;  number  of  married  women  in,  Rho 

Island,  li,  457;  effect  of  life  in,  on  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  460,  462,  463,  472-4' 

181-487,  490-500;  on  Hebrew  and  Italian  children,  ii,  533;  differences  of  urban  a 

rural  T>opulation,  Europe,  ii,  550. 

tizensnip:  Of  immigrants,  various  investigations,  i,  148,  150,  152-154,  156,  298-3! 

184-489,  606,  649,  730,  771,  772;  ii.  152,  153;  old  and  new  immigration  compare 

i,  485-487;  East  Indians,  i,  681;  Hebrews  in  agriculture,  1,  580.  581;  Itali«iiB 

igriculture,  i,  565,  571 .  574;  few  Mexicans  become  citizens,  i,  690:  aeniea  to'^ 

11,  579,  788;  of  fathers  of  school  children,  effect  on  retardation,  ii,  40,  41;  i 

imong  males  of  voting  age,  i,  159;  in  Hawaii,  United  States  act  r^;udiiif 

laturalization  laws  and  regulations,  ii,  817-635;  of  immigrantB,  AigentilMI 
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Company  house  system:  ££fect  on  home  ownership,  i,  467,  469;  in  seaso: 

tural  labor,  i,  598;  tolerated  bv  recent  immigrants,  i,  540. 
f     Company  store  system,  toleratea  by  recent  immigrants,  i,  540. 
Concentration  of  the  foreigp-bom  in  cities,  i^  139-145. 
Conclusions:  Of  Immigration  Conmiission,  i,  23-44,  192,  691-694;  ii,  367' 

other  Congressional  committees,  ii,  570-572.    (See  also  Investigations.) 
Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 
Conditions  in  Europe:  Results  of  economic  investi^tion  of^  i,  185-187: 

regards  bootblacks,  ii,  402-404.  (See  also  Emigration  conditions  abroaa 
Congestion:  Definition  of  term  as  here  used,  i,  741;  amon^  immigrants 

741-747;  persons  per  room,  in  cities,  i,  729;  conclusions,  i,  36,  37.    (Set 

iBf  conditions,  Persons  per  room,  etc.) 
Conjugal  condition:  Of  immigrants,  various  investigations,  i,  298-313.  4^ 

649;  ii,  137-142;  native  and  foreign  bom  compared,  i^  458, 459;  old  ana  ne 

tion  compared,  i^  459,  460;  fecundity  of  women,  ii,  451-500;  single  m 

unaccompanied  oy  families,  conclusions  and  recommendations  regar< 

42,  47,  48. 
Connecticut:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155;  citizenship,  i 

immijprants  destined  to,  i,  10&-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines 

ries,  1,  492;  Hebrew  fanners,  i,  576;  Italian  communities,  i,  560;  insan 

immigrant  banks,  ii,  414, 438;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435, 438;  bank  coi 

referred  to,  ii,  438. 
Connellsville  coke  region,  labor  unions  in,  i,  533. 
Constantinople,  population  of,  i,  282. 
Constmction  work:  Employees  studied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333,  62G;  earn 

397,  399-402,  646;  Japanese  in,  i,  664. 
Consular  inspection  abroad:  Recommended  in  1891,  ii,  571;  in  1907,  ii,  5' 

inspection  at  foreign  ports,  i^  193,  195,  197,  198,  200.  203,  204. 
Consular  promotion  of  emigration  proposed  bv  Fortiotn  Congress,  ii,  566. 
Contract  labor:  Defined  by  United  States  Attomey-Creneral,  ii,  379,  38 

1864,  i,  25;  ii,  565;  law  rented  1868,  i,  25:  first  opposition  to,  ii,  566;  e 

law,  i,  29;  ii,  620,  621;  aliens  debanred  as,  i,  111;  li^  378,  624,  677;  depc 

379;  methods  of  securing,  ii,  381-386;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  Greek  bootbla 

Japanese,  to  Mexico,  i,  661;  few  actiial  contracts,  i,  188, 189;  conclusion 

i,  29;  in  Hawaii,  i,  69^^701;  Australian  law,  ii,  ^,  634;  Canadian  polic 
Contract  labo^  and  induced  and  assisted  immi^tion,  report  on,  ii,  371-3^ 
Contract-labor  law:  Early  legislation,  i,  110;  ii,  375,  376,  569-572;  pros* 

376^  377,  732-734,  739;  violated  by  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies,  i 

lams  Brothers  convicted  of  violating,  ii,  406;  convictions  under  Maine  1; 

449;  effect  on  peonage,  ii,  446,  448,  449. 
Control  stations  on  German  frontiers:  Maintained  by  steamship  compani 

of  German  Government,  i,  195,  196;  intending  emigrants  rejected  at, 

means,  i,  200. 
Convicts,  excluded  by  law  of  1882,  ii,  569. 
Coolie  trade,  prohibited  by  law,  ii,  578,  579. 
Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ii,  8. 
Cooperation:  Among  Italian  market  gardeners,  i,  652;  little  among  Hawaii 

i,  720;  Hawaiian  Government  marketing  department,  i,  720. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  iniinij 

and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
Copper  mining  and  smelting:  Households  and  employees  studie<l,  i,  21 
^2,  333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394;  Mexicans  and  Italians  in 
^rest,  i,  686. 

See  Korean. 

rinthian.    See  Slovenian. 

Tnell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8. 

^t)miloe,  L.  A.,  Minister  of  Greece,  ii,  408. 

rrespondence:  Letters  home  responsible  for  most  of  southern  and  eantcr 

mmigration,  i,  187. 

rsica,  number  of  Italians  in,  i,  252.    (See  also  France,  number  of  immig 

it  of  Canada's  immi^tion  propaganda,  ii,  610. 

)t  of  importing  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  703. 

it  of  living  in  Europe,  investigation  of,  i,  186,  187. 

)(as,  John  B.,  Greek  labor  agent,  ii,  382. 
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9;  of  IndianB  and  Japanese,  by  Mexicans,  i,  683;  of  Japanese,  by  southern  and 
stem  Europeans,  i,  667;  leasing  of  land  to  immigrants,  one  cause  of,  in  the  West 
672;  laborers  in  Hawaii,  i,  712,  716,  721. 

fibution  of  immigrants:  Arriving  1850-1900,  abstract  of  report  on,  i,  119-160 
'  country  of  birth,  i,  134, 136;  by  period  of  immigration,  i,  124, 125;  by  geoj^raphic 
vision,  1,  130,  131;  by  class  of  place  of  residence,  i,  139;  in  western  division 

623;  Hebrews  in  agriculture,  i,  576;  Japanese^  i,  662-664;  Mexicans,  i,  682 
nclusions,  i,  40;  reconmiendations,  i,  46;  division  of  information  for,  Bureai 

Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  40,  46;  ii,  575,  743;  in  Argentina,  ii,  642 
3;  juveniles  in  Canada,  ii,  615,  627. 

rict  of  Columbia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150*  immi 
euits  destined  to,  i,  10&-109;  insane  in,  ii,  232.     (See  also  Washington,  D.  (/.) 
srsifi^  industries,  households  and  employees  studied,  i,  294. 
Aon  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  9,  40,  46 

575,  743. 

son,  Martha  £.,  author  of  report  on  immigrant  homes  and  aid  societies,  i,  3;  ab 
ract  of  report,  ii,  305-322. 

lestic  and  personal  service:  ^fale  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female 
eEuiwinnere,  i,  804-806,  830-838;  immigrants  in,  MasHtchusetts,  i,  810;  Chines* 
,  San  Francisco,  i,  655, 659;  Japanese  in,  the  West,  i,  672, 673;  immigrants  in  cities 
761,  762;  contract-labor  law  not  applicable  to,  ii,  621;  immigrants  engaged  in 
nroad,  i,  360,  362.  363;  domestic  servants  assisted  to  immigrate  to  Australia,  ii 
;1;  Canada  pays  bonus  on  immigrants  engaging  in,  ii,  608,  613;  number  immi 
ating  to  Canada,  ii,  613;  exempt  from  Canadian  money  requirement,  ii,  623. 
/men,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 
fsmakers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  8:^0-838. 
liobors:  Religious  sect  of  Russia,  i,  264;  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 
uth,  Minn.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153;  publi 
hool  pupils,  ii,  10, 11, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochial  school  pupils 
,  64-72.  75. 

and,  E.  Dana,  Director  of  Census,  quoted,  i^  18. 

ch:  Definition,  i,  231-233;  number  of  emigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  62£ 
Dpulation  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-32C 
11;  emj^oyees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  clasHification,  i,  463-467 
y  136,  286-290;  ago  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  litenu*y,  i 
16,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i 
19-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speakin}] 
teracy,  otc.,  i,  445, 446, 461-463, 477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266, 280-285;  occupatior 

363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411;  family  income,  i,  412-41 
laiity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  an 
lental  defects,  ii.  228,  237,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  47(M7 


I  wife^  i,  459, 460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  size  of  apartments  and  of  hous< 
olds,  1,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-42f 
iflits  abroad,  ij  461-463;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625. 
tch  and  Flemish:  Number  of  immigrants  iidmited,  i,  171, 214, 215,  232;  destinatioi 

106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  10! 
opulation  in  Europe,  i,  232,  233;  occupation  abroad,  i,  172, 173;  length  of  residenci 

116;  occupation,  i,  117,  118;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  literacy,  i,  175;  return  move 
lent,  i,  112-118,  180, 182. 

£. 

;an,  Mary  Helen,  author  of  reports  on  the  immigration  situation  in  Australia  an 

1  New  Zealand,  i,  4;  abstracts  of  reports,  ii,  631-635,  637,  638. 

nings.    See  W^ages  and  earnings. 

t  Indian,  definition  of  term,  i,  233,  234.    (See  alto  Hindu.) 

t  Indies:  Population,  i,  233;  Dutch  in,  i,  232. 

»nomic  conditions  in  Europe,  i,  185,  187. 

inomic  status:  Of  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  760-767;  in  Hawaii,  i,  714-717, 

m  College,  St.  Louis,  ^lo.,  ii,  8. 

ication.    See  Literac^r,  Schools,  and  Higher  educational  institutions. 

icational  test.    See  Literacy  test. 

irards.  Glen,  author  of  report  on  steerage  legislation,  i,  4;  report,  ii,  I 
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446,  461-463,  ii,  147-151,  263-266, 280-285;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  363-366,  7i 
also  English  and  Welah);  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  fi 
income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258 
270-276;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  179, 181 
189-193,  198-204,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-47 
143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31,  33-42,  49-61.  64-72,  76-82;  literacy,  i,  99 
438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions^  i,  417-419  j  cor 
condition,  i,  447-460,  ii,  137-142;  fecundity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  458 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  li 
holds,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  425 
return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawi 
Majss. ,  i,  513 ;  in  Whiting,  Ind. ,  i,  528 ;  in  Canada,  ii,  612, 625 ;  immigrants  to  Aigei 
ii,  640,  641;  to  Brazil,  u.  645,  646. 

English  and  Welsh:  Numoer  of  breadwinners,  i,  778^  803, 823, 832;  occupation,  i 
9S2\  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  799, 800, 823,  832;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturi 
823;  in  building  trades,  i,  789, 790, 823;  in  clerical  puisuits,  i,  791,  792, 814, 81£ 
832;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  832;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  823, 8^ 
domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806, 823, 832 ;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784 
823;  laborers,  i,  780, 781, 823;  in  laundries,  i,  832;  in  manufacturing  and  mechi 
pursuits,  i,  823, 832;  minersandquarrymen,  1,782,783, 823;  in  needle  trades, ' 
809,  832:  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  832;  peddlers,  i,  823,  832;  in  profes 
service,  i,  797,  798,  823,  832;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  793,  794,  816,  817,  823,  8; 
flilk  mills,  i,  832;  steam-railroad  employees,  1,  823;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  83 
textile  mills,  i,  786,  787, 811,  812, 823,  832;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  823 
in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  823, 832:  in  woolen  mills,  i,  832;  insanity  and  n 
defects,  ii,  244,  248,  249;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  614,  626. 

English-speaking  ability:  Immigrants  in  various  investigations,  i,  160,  29^ 
474-484,  609-611,  675,  730,  76&-770;  ii,  161,  152;  native  and  foreign  bom 
pared,  i.  476;  old  and  new  immigration  compared,  i.  475,  476,  648;  retardat 
school  children  from  homes  where  English  is  not  spoken,  i,  43;  ii,  40,  41;  la< 
lar^ly  responsible  for  immigrant  banks,  ii,  417;  lack  of,  requires  more  super 
in  mdustries,  i,  538;  Italian  agricultural  colonies,  i,  564;  East  Indians,  i,  681; 
cans,  i,  690. 

Eppler,  Samuel  A.,  conducted  investigation  of  alien  seamen  and  stowaways,  i, 

Eskimo:  Age  classification  of  charity  patients,  ii^  288;  residence  in  United  Sta 
charity  patients,  ii,  263;  in  charity  noepitals,  ii,  258-261. 

EUiiopian.    See  Negro. 

Ethnical  factors  discussed,  i.  209-283. 

Ethnological  classification  oi  races,  i,  212. 

Eurafrican.    See  Caucasian. 

Europe:  Immigration  of  races  from,  1820-1910,  i,  60-96;  1850-1900,  i,  124;  188 
1907,  i,  167;  investi^tions  in,  i,  14,  165-167;  attitude  of,  toward  emigrati 
168,  169;  illiteracy  m,  i,  175-177;  effects  of  returned  emisrants^  i,  184,  185; 
ber  of  Germans  in,  i,  242;  number  and  distribution  of  Italians  m,  i,  252;  Cai 
propaganda  in,  ii,  607;  value  of  international  money  cHrders,  1906-9,  ii,  426 
natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  124, 134,  135, 137;  immigrants  from,  needed  in 
i,  41,  691;  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  644-654;  in  Hawaii,  i,  708,  715;  children  of  immij 
from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Examination  abroad  of  aliens'  police  records,  desirable,  i,  34,  45.  (See  also  Insp 
abroad.) 

Exchange,  rate  of,  in  immigrant  banking,  ii,  430. 

Exclud^  classes:  Law  regarding,  ii,  619-621,  732;  legislation,  1875,  ii,  579;  18 
669;  1891,  i,  110;  ii,  571;  1897,  ii,  573;  1907,  ii,  575-577;  1910,  ii,  577;  r 
mendations,  various,  i,  9,  47,  48;  ii,  562,  573;  children  unaccompanied  by  par 
30;  Chinese,  ii,  578-584;  Japanese  and  Korean  laborers,  ii,  584;  proetitut4 
327-329.  579;  aliens  entering  as  seamen,  ii,  355-363;  as  stowaways,  ii,  36: 
Australia,  ii,  633,  634;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  Canada,  ii,  607,  610,  611,  619-621;  Nev 
land,  ii,  637,  638.    {See  also  Aliens  excluded.^ 

Exclusion:  On  account  of  mental  unsoundness,  ii,  227-229;  of  East  Indians,  r 
mended,  1,  691. 

Executive  order:  President  empowered  to  prohibit  immigration  in  case  of  dise 
ftvei^  country,  ii,  572;  empowered  to  call  international  conference  or  to  senn' 
miflBioners  abroad,  on  subject  of  immigration,  i,  10,  28;  ii,  576.  577,  743;  empc 
to  stop  immij9«tion  on  passports  issued  for  entrance  to  other  countries,  ii,  577, 
a2fo  Vetoee,  Presidents'.) 
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i,  187;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  640-642;  emp 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136,  2fi 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speakine  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  4£ 
occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 172, 173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  34 
636,  637;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy 
i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  11 
363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403. 407-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  c 
seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  chanty  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  i 
defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  status  of  ch 
i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-31,  49-56,  64-66,  76-80;  Uteracy 
175,  438-447;  English-speaking^  i,  474-484;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
labor  unions^  i,  417,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  fecundity,  ii,  4t 
location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422; 
apartments  andf  of  households,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boardc 
lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visito  abroad,  i,  46 
number  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625. 

Finno-Tataric:  Definition  of  term,  i,  238,  239;  population  of  stock,  i,  238,  239. 

Firearm  manufacturing,  employees  in.  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

First  generation,  defimtion  of  term  as  here  used,  i,  777. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  chairman  of  Senate  select  committee  on  steerage  conditions. 
ii,  593. 

Fiflhbetg,  Maurice:  On  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547;  variability  of  Hebrew 
u,550. 

Fishing,  Japanese  engaged  in,  California,  i,  664. 

Fitchbuig,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Fiume,  Austria-Hungary:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  nun 
immigrants  from,  ancl  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Flemish:  Definition,  i,  231-233;  number  of  immisrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  21 
population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  233;  number  in  France,  i,  240;  number  of  hous 
and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  33 
627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  ii,  286-290;  ago  at  time  of  coming,  efi 
English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  10 
357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  34&-356,  603;  residence  in  agricultural  locality, 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  uteracy,  etc.,  i,  44i 
477^81;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  363-366;  wages  and  earnings,  i.  3C 
407-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hoe 
ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  proetil 
ii,  332;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 18-27,  49-55,  64-66, 
literacy,  i,  99,  438-f447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-4 
labor  unions,  i^  417,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  45 
home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of 
holds,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  42 
(^See  alM)  Dutch  and  Flemish.) 

Fhnt  Medical  School,  New  Orleans,  La.,  ii,  8. 

Floating  immigrant  labor:  Migration  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  500;  immigrant 
patronized  almost  wholly  by,  ii,  417. 

Florida:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128;  immi^nts  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  I 
admitted  and  depart^ed,  i,  568;  Japanese  raising  pineapples  and  vegetables, 
insaniUr,  ii,  232;  peonage,  ii,  444;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Florida  East  Coast  Kailwav,  ca»e  of  alleged  peonage,  ii,  445,  446. 

Folkmar,  Daniel,  author  or  dictionary  of  ra<.'e8  or  peoples,  i,  1,  209;  abstract  of  d 
ary,  1,  205-283. 

Folkmar,  Elnora  C,  assisted  in  preparation  of  dictionary  of  races  or  peoples,  i. 

Food:  Required  for  steerage  passengers,  various  laws,  li,  590-^92,  597;  consum 
seasonal  fsu-m  laborers,  i,  599;  supplied  to  newly  arrived  immigrants,  Aigi 
character  of,  ii,  642. 

Ford  committee  on  immigration,  finding  of,  ii,  569,  570. 

Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  li.  8. 

Foreign-bom:  Proportion  of,  in  white  male  population  21  years  of  age  or  over, 
156j  among  prisoners,  1904,  and  in  population,  1900,  ii,  165,  168;  among  ju 
d^inquents,  1904,  and  in  juvenile  population,  1900,  ii,  169,  170;  of  voting 
148-156;  naturalization,  i,  152,  153.     {See  also  separate  races ^  Aliens,  Immi] 
Immigration,  etc.) 

Foreign  exchange,  in  immigrant  banking,  ii,  425,  426. 

Faundry  and  machine-shop  products  manufacturing,  employees  in,  i,  336-34^ 
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num:  Definition,  i,  240-243;  number  of  persons  speaking,  i,  235,  241;  Teutoni 
Aguages,  i,  281:  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 171, 214, 215,  243;  proportioj 
f  males,  i,  98;  aestination,  i,  10&-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104 
Lone3r  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  and  dii 
ibution,  i,  213,  214,  242;  causes  of  emigration,  i,  133;  number  m  United  Statee 
242;  number  in  Austria-Himgary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied 
316-320,  557,  601.  639-642,  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  60e 
)7,  627-636;  age  classification,  i^  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  ag 
t  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speakmg  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  60( 
12,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  lengt 
f  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636, 637, 740;  ii,  84, 85;  residence  in  United  Statec 
OFect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i.  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  612 

31,  769;  ii,  147^151,  263-266,  280-285;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604 
umber  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803.  824,  833;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761 

32.  824,  833;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  547,  548,  799,  800,  801,  824,  833;  in  boo 
id  shoe  manufocturing,  i,  824;  in  building  toades,  i,  789,  790,  824;  in  clerical  pui 
lits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815,  824,  833;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  832 
I  cotton  mills,  i,  824,  833;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  824,  832 
on  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785, 824;  laborers,  i,  780, 781,  824;  in  laundries,  i,  833;  i: 
lanu^turing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  i,  824;  miners  and  ouarrymcn,  i,  782,  782 
24;  in  needle  trades,  i,  808,  809,  833;  in  paper  and  pulp  muls,  i,  833;  pcddleni,  i 
24,  833;  in  professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  824,  833;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  792 
H,  816, 817,  824, 833;  in  silk  mills,  i,  833;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  824;  teachen 

819,  820,  833;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  824,  833;  in  tobacco  and  ciga 
taking,  i,  824,  833;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  824,  833;  in  woolen  mills,  i 
i3;  wvipea  and  earnings,  i,  366-403^  405-411,  764-767;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  412 
tnuly  mcome,  i,  412-417,  766;  chanty  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii 
>8-262,  270-276;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  244,  249,  270;  crime 
,  174,  179-182,  189-193,  198-204,  211-220;  prostitution,  li,  332;  gainful  occupatio; 
1  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schook 
,  10-16,  18-31,  33-42,  49-61,  64-72,  76-82;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy 

99,  175,  438-447,  612,  613,  770,  771;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-77C 
,  151, 152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-4U 
mjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  fecimdity,  ii,  457-500;  location  of  wif< 

459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-122,  757-759;  size  < 
pMlments  and  of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-43i: 
LS-747;  boarderB  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toil€ 
xommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-lU 
SO,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  513,  514;  numbc 
i  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702,  703,  714;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  625;  immj 
Bnt8  to  Argentina,  ii,  640,  641;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646;  inspection  abroad,  i,  200. 
man-Ruasians,  in  certain  western  States,  i,  653,  654. 
man-Swias,  in  agriculture,  i,  550. 

Doany:  States  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  formerly  leadin 
nigiant-fumiahin^  country,  i,  168  j  number  of  French  in^  i,  240;  Germans  in  Empire 
2&;  Gvpsies  in,  i,  245;  Poles  in,  i,  259;  immigrant  remittances  to,  ii,  425,  427,  42£ 
eera^  laws,  referred  to,  ii,  599-601;  c()ntn>l  stations  on  frontier,  for  emigrant  inspec 
on,  1,  195,  196;  insanity  in,  ii,  248,  249;  illiteracy  among  recniits,  i,  177;  desertin 
ttmen  from,  ii,  360;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  ii,  607;  immigrants  fror 
mpire,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96, 243;  1882  and  1907,  i.  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States 

134,  135,  137,  155,  156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  crime,  ii,  181^18* 
K-197,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness,  ii,  239-242;  children  of  immi 
»nt8  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  330-347,  506,  627-636;  age  classification .  i,  463 
J7;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 
3gow,  Scotland:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rcji^tions,  i,  199;  number  r 
nmigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
9B  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  seaired,  i,  301,  302;  houHi>holds  and  employer 
udied,  i,  294,  32,V333,  627-634;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  388-395;  unskill(»<l  lalK)r  in,  j 
)6;  racial  displacements,  i,  519-527;  some  repn^sentativc  immigrant  conimunitirf 

496;  racial  composition  of  a  bottle  plant  in  P«»nnsylvania,  i,  524;  a  plaU'-glai' 
lant  and  community  in  Pennsylvania,  i,  520-522;  a  window-glass  community  i 
eetem  Pennsylvania,  i,  522-524. 

iicester,  Mass.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citiznnship,  i,  152. 
ve  manufacturing:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  310, 311;  housc^holds  and  emplojrM 
udied,  i,  294,  32^-333;  eaminp,  i,  384-386,  388-^J95. 
d  and  silver  workers,  female  Breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838* 
d  mining,  Chinese  displaced  in,  CaUfomia,  i,  659. 
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artford,  Conn.,  immigrants  aa  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

arvard  UniveFsity,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

at  and  cap  makers,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  83(V-838. 

averhill,  Mass.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  71,  72,  75;  parocl 

Bchoolpupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

avre,  france:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  im 

grants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

awaii:  Immigration  conditions  in,  report  on,  i,  695-722;  population,  i,  700;  aci 

provide  government  for,  ii,  795;  effects  of  annexation,  i,  701,  702;  early  immij 

tion,  i,  699-702;  recent,  i,  702,  703;  assisted,  i,  703-708;  immigration  and  emi^ 

tion,  i,  708-714;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Portuguese  labor  import 

i,  629;  cost  of  importing  labor,  i,  703-705;  employees  on  pl^tations,  i,  715;  wa 

of  Russian  immigrants^  i,  707;  passports  required  of  Japanese  entering,  i,  661;  c] 

dren  in  school,  i,  714;  insane  in  institutions,  ii,  233;  immigrants  as  charity  seek* 

ii,  154:  Japanese  emigration  from,  to  Pacific  coast,  i,  660,  661,  701;  to  Canada, 

829;   Chinese  immigration  to,  regulated  by  United  States  laws,  ii,  583,  795;  i 

iatration  of  Chinese,  ii.  795;  Chinese  emigration  from,  to  United  States,  ii,  7 

Chinese  citizens  of,  aamission  to  United  States,  ii,  803;  immigration  by  way 

regulation  regarding,  ii,  779,  780. 

Awaiian:  Number  in  Hawaii^  i,  700,  713;  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  age  cla 

fication  of  charity  patients,  li,  286-290;  length  of  residence  of  students,  ii,  84;  r 

dence  in  United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263-266;  on  sugar  plantations,  i,  7 

family  income,  i,  712;   charity  seekers,  ii,  154;   in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258r-2 

270-272;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii^  10-16,  18-27,  76-80. 

awaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association :  induced  immigration,  i,  703, 704 ;  wel&ire  wc 

i,  716. 

ayee,  Rutheriord  B.,  vetoed  bill  abrogating  Burlingame  treaty,  1879,  ii,  580. 

ayford,  Leslie,  author  of  report  on  immigration  and  crime,  i,  3;  abstract  of  report. 

159—221. 

ead  form  of  immigrants,  changes  in,  ii,  505-517,  520-522,  525-^29,  531-533,  536,  S 

540,  542-^5,  549,  553,  554. 

ead  tax:  Proposed  at  various  times,  ii,  562,  568,  571;   legislation,  ii,  566-569,  S 

573^76;  levied  by  New  York,  1829,  ii,  567,  568;  by  Massachusetts,  1837,  ii,  S 

references  to,  in  present  law,  ii,  731,  732,  747,  760,  762,  764,  766,  774,  775,  780;  j 

posed  amendments,  1906^  i,  9, 10;  material  increase  proposed,  i,  48;  discriminat 

in  favor  of  men  with  families,  proposed,  i,  48;  in  case  of  stowaways,  ii,  365,  366; 

applicable  to  alien  seamen,  ii,  355,  357,  358;  persons  coming  from  certain  pla 

exempt  from,  i,  231;  Chinese  and  other  Mongolians,  Califorma,  1855  and  1862, 

678;  Chinese  entering  Canada,  ii,  628. 

ealth,  the  public,  conclusions  re^utling  immigration  and,  i,  34. 

ebrew:  Definition,  i,  246,  247;  objection  to  use  of  term,  i,  19;  number  of  immigra 

admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  246,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination 

106-109 j  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  1 

S>pulation  in  Europe,  i,  214,  246;  causes  of  emigration,  i,  187,  577;  number 
olland,  i,  232;  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263;  number  in  Russian  Poland,  i,  2 
number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601,  640-642,  733-7 
employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  in  agricultural  investigation 
652-557;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  age 
time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484,  6 
612,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172, 173,  357-363,  607,  608,  760;  len 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  permanence  of  settlement,  i,  1 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacv,  etc.,  i,  445,  4 
461-463,  477-481.  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285;  residence 
agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117, 118,  363-366,  761,  762;  inagriculti 
pursuits,  i,  39,  575-581;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-767;  immigr 
Danks,  ii.  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  income  of  farmers,  i,  579;  chai 
seekers,  li,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-275,  277;  insanity  j 
mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  238,  270;  crime,  ii,  179-181,  189-193,  211-220;  prosti 
tion,  ii,  332,  343;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  752;  status  of  children 
470-474,  614,  763;  li,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  32^2,  49-61,  64- 
76-82 :  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447,  612,  613,  5 
77L;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770;  ii.  151,  152;  citizenshin 
484-489,  680,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  con, 
condition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  50&-fiOB. 
513,  518-535,  542-^5,  549;  pubescence  of  boys,  ii,  536-541;  vanahilitv  '^ 
Europe,  ii,  550;  treatment  of  infants,  ii,  547;  location  of  wife,  ' 
ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  siie 
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Houlton,  Me.,  a  justice  of,  attitude  toward  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448. 

Hours  of  work:  Effects  of  recent  immigrants  on,  i,  540,  541 ;  longer  in  bituminous 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  than  elsewhere,  i,  38;  longer  than  average  in  Japanese  1 
ness  establishments,  Pacific  coast,  i,  675;  irregular  among  immigrant  banker 
422;  seasonal  agricultural  laborers,  i,  597,  598;  Greek  bootblacks  and  peddler 
394,  395. 

Households:  Selection  of,  for  study,  i,  315;  schedule  forms  used,  ii,  653-673;  nui 
studied,  various  industries,  i,  294,  297-313,  315-317;  in  cities,  i,  727,  732-736 
agricultural  investigation,  i,  557;  in  the  West,  i,  640;  study  of  immigrants  in  ci 
i,  727-r772;  size  of,  i,  428-430;  farm  households  studied,  i,  *601-615,  639;  Italiai 
agriculture,  i,  560.    (See  also  Boarders  and  lodgers,  etc.) 

Housing  conditions:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  729;  size  of  apartments  and  of  he 
holds,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430^38,  729,  743-747;  sanitary 
ditions,  i,  729,  753-755;  boarding-boss  system  described,  i,  422, 499;  among  seaf 
agricultural  laborers,  i,  598,  599;  Chinese,  i,  657;  East  Indians,  i,  680;  Gen 
Russians,  i,  653,  654;  Greeks,  ii,  393-395;  Hebrews,  i,  579;  Italians,  i.  565, 
Mexicans,  i,  689;  Poles,  i,  586;  Russiansin  Hawaii,  i,  706,  707;  conclusions,  i,  3( 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-^838. 

Howell,  Benjamin  F.,  member  of  Immigration  Commissicm,  i,  11,  165. 

Hucksters  and  peddlers:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  bi 
winners,  i,  830-838. 

Hun,  definition  of  term,  i,  248.     (See  also  Magyar.) 

Hungarian:  Immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778, 
825,  834;  occupation,  i,  825,  834;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  800,  825,  834;  in 
and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  825;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  825;  in  clerical  purs 
i,  791,  814,  825,  834;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  834;  in  cotton  n 
i,  825, 834;  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  805, 825, 834;  iron  and  steel  wor! 
i,  784,  825;  laborers,  i,  781, 825;  in  laundries,  i,  834;  in  manufacturing  and  mec 
ical  pursuits,  i,  825,  834;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  825;  in  needle  trades,  i, 
834;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  834;  peddlers,  i,  825,  834;  in  professional  ser 
i,  797,  798,  825,  834;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817,  825,  834;  in  silk  mills,  i, 
steam  railroad  employees,  i,  825;  teachers,  i,  819,  834;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787, 
825,  834;  in  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  825,  834;  in  trade  and  transportatic 
825, 834 ;  in  woolen  mills,  i,  834 ;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  244, 249 ;  focum 
ii,  469-482,  494-500;  changes  in  bodily  form,  ii,  510,  511,  518-524,  526;  desertic 
seamen,  ii,  361 ;  in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626.    (See  also  Magyar.) 

Hungary:  Provinces  of,  ii,  696;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  number  of  Gen 
in,  i,  242;  Gypsies,  i,  245;  Roumanians,  i,  263;  Slovaks,  i,  277;  illiteracy,  i, 
insanity,  ii,  248,  249;  law  forbids  promotion  of  emigration,  i,  191;  local  superv 
prevents  many  of  excludable  classes  from  emigrating,  i,  196;  natives  of,  in  Ut 
States,  i,  134, 135, 137,  623;  in  cities  of  United  States,  i,  145;  children  of  immigi 
from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347.    (See  alo  Austria-Hungary.) 

Hungary  and  Bohemia,  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  among  natives  of,  in  Ui 
States,  ii,  23^242. 

Hungary  Hollow,  111.,  a  representative  immigrant  community,  i,  496. 

Hunky.    See  Magyar. 

Hunyak.    See  Magyar. 

Husband,  W.  W.:    Secretary  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

Huxley,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  218,  224,  256,  257. 

I. 

Iberians,  immigration  and  emigration  of,  Hawaii,  i,  710,  711. 

Iceland:  Popiuation,  i,  270;  number  of  Scandinavians  in,  i,  271;  Canada  ind 
immigration  from,  ii,  607.    {See  also  Scandinavia.) 

Icelander:  Number  of  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95- 
in  Canada,  ii,  611,  626. 

Idaho:  Population  and  number  of  foreign-bom,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155,  623;  citi 
ship,  i,  150;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

identification:    See  Certificates. 

niinois:  Population  and  number  of  foreign-bom,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155;  citi 
ship,  i,  150,  152;  Hebrews  in,  i,  247,  576;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  Greek  peddler 
393,  394;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  output  of 
(see  Middle  West);  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii, 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  414,  435;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banking,  ii, 
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258-261,  270-272;  inaanity  and  mental  defects,   ii,  230,  231,  270;  in  schoc 
10-16,  3^-42, 40-61^  64-66:  literacy,  i,  438-447.    {See  also  East  Indian.) 
Indian,  South  Amencan,  children  in  public  echools,  ii,  10-16. 
Indian,  Spanish,  children  in  public  schools,  ii,  10-16. 

Indian  Territory:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-1 

Indiana:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;citizen^p,  i,  150;  immigrants  det 

to,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  outj 

coal  [see  Middle  West);  Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  insani 

232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigrant  ban 

413. 
Indo-Celtic,  -European,  -Germanic.    See  Aryan. 

Induced  immigration:  Report  on,  ii,  371-386j  prohibited,  i,  25j  law  regardii 
376, 377^  conclusions,  i,  29;  law  encouraging  immigration,  1864,  li,  564,  565;  iz 
by  President  Lincoln,  ii,  564, 565;  efforts  of  various  States,  i,  192;  ii,  564;  by  1< 
labor  agents,  etc.,  i,  25,  29;  Greeks,  by  padrones,  ii,  404,  405;  Italians,  by  soi 
planters,  i,  568;  Mexicans,  by  sugar  companies,  i,  687;  Bohemians,  to  Oonne 
mrms,  i,  590;  from  Japan,  i,  662;  westwi^,  i,  621;  from  Philippines  to  Haw 
704,  705;  board  to  promote  white  settlement,  Hawaii,  i,  702-708;  to  Argentii 
639;  Australia,  ii,  631;  Canada,  i,  192;  ii,  607-610;  South  America,  i,  192. 
Industrial  Commission,  investigation  by.  ii.  574. 
Industrial  communities,  various,  descrioea,  i,  495-497. 
Industrial  condition  abroad.    See  Occupation  abroad. 
Industrial  depression,  effects  of,  i,  179-181,  188.    {See  also  Financial  depress 

1907-8.) 
Industrial  organization  and  methods,  efifects  of  recent  immigration  on,  i,  538-54( 
Industrial  significance  of  recent  immigration,  i,  491-541. 
Industries,  immigprants  in.    See  Manufacturing  and  mining. 
Information,  Division  of,  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  i,  40,  ' 

575,  743. 
Inman  Line,  inaugurated  third-class  or  steerage  accommodations,  1850,  ii,  594. 
Insane:  Report  on  immigration  and  insanity,  li,  223-251;  excluded,  ii,  569,  61i 
law  regarding,  ii,  732,  738,  752,  773;  in  United  States  and  foreign  countri 
248,  249;  immigration,  i,  28;  ii,  245,  246;  in  hospitals  and  institutions,  ii,  230 
237,  239,  240;  treated  in  certain  New  York  hospitals,  ii,  238,  247,  267,  268, 271 
270-279,  282,  285,  290;  excluded  from  Australia,  ii,  633,  634;  Brazil,  ii,  647;  Ca 
ii,  619,  620,  625;  New  Zealand,  ii,  637. 
Inspection: 
Abroad — 

Recommendations  of  Native  American  Association,  1838,  ii,  562;  of 
committee,  1892,  ii,  572;  1907,  ii,  576;  of  Bureau  of  Immigration,  i 
President  authorized  to  provide  for,  i,  11,  28;  prevents  emigrati 
great  numbers  of  diseased  aliens^  i,  34,  197;  account  of,  i,  193-2C 
whom  conducted,  i,  197,  198;  rejections,  i,  110,  195,  199;  by  steai 
companies,  i,  26, 195, 196,  by  United  States  officials,  i,  26,  27, 195,  20; 
of  ahen  seamen,  ii,  357,  760;  control  stations  on  German  frontier^  i,  19i 
East  Indians  rejected  at  Asiatic  ports,  i.  677;  methods  in  Belgium,  i 
Greece,  i,  196:  Hungary,  i,  196;  Italy,  i,  195,  196. 
At  Canadian  ports,  ii,  623,  626. 
A%  United  States  ports — 

Inauguration  of,  i,  110, 194;  law  regarding,  ii,  737,  749,  752,  753,  787,  79J 

under  law  of  1891,  i,  194;  ii,  571;  effective  in  excluding  diseased  ali< 

34;  alien  seamen,  ii,  355,  362;  proportion  debarred  after  inspection  a1 

i,  195,  202-204;  history  of,  i,  194.    {See  also  Aliens  debarred,  etc.) 

Inspectors,  Government,  should  be  placed  on  all  vessels  carrying  third-class  or 

age  passengers,  i,  46. 
Insular  possessions,  immieration  law  regarding,  ii,  736,  779,  780,  796,  803. 
Intermarriage:  Possible  enect  on  change  of  tyije,  ii,  550,  551;  type  of  heredity 
552;  Japanese  and  white  races.  Pacific  coast,  i,  676;  Mexican  and  white  races, 
International  agreements  for  reflation  of  immigration,  possible,  i,  166. 
International  conference  on  subject  of  immigration  to  United  States,  President  a 

ized  to  call,  1,  10;  ii,  743. 
Interstate  commerce  in  prostitutes^  prohibited,  ii,  577, 744-747. 
Investigations,  immigration:  Earliest  congressional,  1838,  ii,  562;  Senate  select 
mittee,  steerage  conditions,  1853,  ii,  593;  under  Secretary  of  Treasury,  steerag 
ditions,  1873,  ii,  596;  joint  congressional  committee,  Chinese  question,  1876 
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facturing,  i,  826;  in  building  tradefl,  i,  789,  826;  in  clerical  pureuiU,  i,  791,  81' 

,  835;  in  collar,  cuB,  and  Bhirt  manufacturing,  1,  835;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  82£ 
in  donie«Uc  and  penonal  service,  i,  805,  826,  8ij5;  irun  and  Bteel  wurkece,  i,  T8> 
laborera,  i,  781.  826;  in  laundries,  i,  numufacturing  and  mechanical  pu 

1,826,835;  miDereand  quarrymen,  26;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809,  835;  in 

and  pulp  mills,  i,  835;  peddlers,  i,  ;  in  professional  &rvire,  i,  797,  79) 

835;  galeanen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  81''  826,  S35;  in  silk  mills,  i,  835;  Bl«am  ra 
employees,  i,  82S;  teachers,  i,  S19,  ;  in  textile  milla,  i,  787,  811,  826,  8 
tobacco  and  cigar  making,  i,  8?"  S-''^  in  tmHi)  and  transportation,  i,  826,  8 
woolen  mills,!,  835;  wagesand  686,  687;  immigrant  banks,  i 

padronesyBt^m,  i,  29;  il,  391,  3£  ii,  406;  in  charity  hospitals,  1 

262,  270-275,  278;  insanity  and  ii.  238,  244,  249,  270;  crime,  i 

173,174,179,181,189-193,198-204,211-221;  in  B<'hools,ii,  76-82;  fecundity,  ii 
482,  494-500;  changes  in  bodily  form  of  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans,  ii.  SO 
number  ia  Lawrence,  Mase.,  i.  514;  immigrants  to  Hawaii,  i,  702;  in  Canada,! 
625,  626;  immurants  to  Argentina,  ii,  640-«41;  to  Brazil,  ii,  645,  646. 

Italian,  North:  Number  of  imraigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  626;  prop 
of  malea,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  . 
money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Ei 
i,  214;  number  in  Austria- Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  p 
flludied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601.  639-642.  733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  33 
336-347,  506,507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-167, 602, 603.  737-739;  ii,  13 
at  time  of  coming,  eSect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i.  446. 447,  481-48t 
612.  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363,  G07,  008,  760;  I 
of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603.  636,  637,  740;  residence  in  United  States, 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i.  445.  446,  46H63, 477-481,  610,  613,  751 
ii,  147-151;  residence  in  agriculuirol  locality,  i,  604;  numlier  ot  breadwi 
i,  778,  803;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-306,  761,  762,  826.  835;  in  agricultura 
■uils,  i,  799,  800;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411.  685.  764-767;  I 
income,  i.  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii.  95-153;  insanity  and  mental  di 
ii,  228,237;  crime,  ii,  211-220;  prostitution,  ii.  332;  gainful  occupation  in  the 
i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474,  614.  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  lO-lC. 
33^2,  49-55,  64-71 ;  proportion  of  children,  i.  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  43; 
612.  613,  770,  771;  Engrish-speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611,  768-770;  ii.  151 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i.  417-419 
jugal  condition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  13T-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  400; 
ownership,  i,  467-170,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-122,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  i 
households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  perams  per  room,  i,  430-138,  743-747;  bo 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  746-751;  watcrsupply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations. 
care  of  apartment,  i,  755;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  \isit8  al 
i,  461-163;  number  in  Wliiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

lulian.  South:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  214,  215,  625;  prop 
of  males,  i  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  reei<lence  in  United  States,  i 
money  on  landing,  i.  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  712;  population  in  Ei 
i,  214;  number  in  Auntria-Hungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  p 
Btudied,  i,  316-320,  557,  601 ,  6:19-642,  733-737;  employees  studied.  320-333. 3* 
5O8..607,  627-636;  age  claasifi cation,  i,  463-407,  602,  603,  737-739;  ii,  130;  i 
time  of  coming,  eScct  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484 
612.  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,173.  357-363,  607,  008,  760;  1 
of  reddence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  6:16,  637,  740;  reHideuco  in  United  States, 
on  English-Bpeaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  46H63,  477-481,  610,  613.  751 
ii,  147-161;  residence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  numCer  of  lireadwii 
i,  778,  803;  occupation,  i,  117.  118,  363-306,  761,  762,  826.  835;  in  agricultura 
suits,  i,  694.  595j  799,  800;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  685.  76 
family  income,  i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  insanity  and  n 
defects,  ii,  228,  237;  crime,  ii,  174,  211-2:;0;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occu] 
in  the  home,  i,  762;  status  of  children,  i,  470474,  614,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  sc 
ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33^2,  49-55,  64-72;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy. 
175,  438-H7,  612,  613,  770,  771;  EngiiBh-Hpeaking,  i,  47+484,  609-t51I,  7ft 
ii,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-189,  606,  771,  772;  ii,  152,  153;  in  laljor  u 
i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460,  605;  ii,  137-142;  changes  in  bodily 
ii.  505;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent 
i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments  and  ot  households,  i,  426-430.  741-743 
aonc  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boardera  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751; 
flupply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  care  of  apartment,  i,  765;  i 
movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461^63. 

Italian  emigration  law.  prohibits  issuing  of  passports  to  criminals  subject  to  exc 
from  United  States,  i,  28. 
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Johnstown,  Pa.,  public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  75. 
Joliet,  111.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 
Juvenile  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  615. 

K. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Kalliontzis,  Const.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

Kansas:  Act  organizing  Territory  of,  referred  to,  ii,  564;  foreign-bom  in,  i,  127 
149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  insane  in,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regu! 
of  banking,  ii,  435;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  o 
of  coal  {see  Southwest);  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  10&-109. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12, 13, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  4 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413. 

Kaplanis,  S.  I.,  party  to  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

Kaplanis  Bros.:  Convicted  of  violating  contract-labor  law,  ii,  406;  parties  to  ( 
loan  contract,  ii,  407. 

Keane,  classification  of  races  by,  i,  211,  223-226,  257,  281. 

Keltic.    See  Celtic. 

Kenrick  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Kentucky:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127, 129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insi 
ii,  232;  few  immi^ants  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  505,  506;  peonage,  ii, 
no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banks,  ii,  435. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  deserting  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  360. 

Kindergartens,  children  of  various  races  in,  ii,  24-26. 

King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  ii,  627,  629. 

Know-Nothing  movement,  ii,  562-564. 

Korea,  number  of  Japanese  in,  i,  253. 

Korean:  Definition,  i,  253;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 215,  253;  excl 
of,  i,  691;  ii,  577;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previoui 
dence,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  number  of  households  and  persons  stii 
i,  642-  emplovees  studied,  i,  320-333,  33(>-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad,  i, 
102;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84;  on  sugar  plantation,  i 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  237;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii,  10-16,  76-80;  lite 
i,  99,  438-447;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Hawaii,  i,  701,  702,  709-711: 
regarding  immigration,  i,  661;  ii,  757,  758;  recommendation,  i,  47. 

Koutsoufanis,  L.  M.,  Greek  steamship  agent,  ii,  382. 

Krainer.    See  Slovenian. 

Kruszka,  Waclaw,  writer,  (quoted,  i,  581-583. 

Kurds,  number  in  Persia,  i,  259. 

Ii. 

Labor,  demand  for,  during  Civil  War,  ii,  565. 

Labor,  skilled:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  758;  recommendations,  i,  47;  import 
establish  industries,  i,  541;  in  plate  glass  manufacture,  i,  519-523,  525,  526;  ii 
erson  silk  mills,  i,  529;  may  be  imported  if  not  available  in  United  States,  i,  2 
ii,  377.  381,  621;  law  regarding,  ii,  733;  immigrants  reporting  occupation  as, 
1910,  1,  100-102,  172-174;  Chmese,  excluded  tor  ten  years  by  law  of  1882,  ii 
bonuspaidby  Canada  for,  ii,  608;  imported  to  Hawaii,  i,  706;  Japanese  in  Hi 
i.  716. 

Labor,  unskilled:  Definition  of  term,  ii,  758;  conclusions  and  reconmiendations, 
39,  47;  induced  immigration  of,  i,  189;  ii,  381-386;  immigrants  reporting  occup 
as,  1899-1910,  i,  100-102,  172-174,  358,  361;  male  breadwinners  engaged 
779-782;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  761, 762;  recent  immigration,  i,  37;  an  oversu 
i,  39;  effectaonindustry,  1,493,494;  lackof  training  and  experience,  i,  498;  em 
ment  made  possible  by  use  of  machinery,  i.  494,  495;  in  glass  industry,  i,  519 
recent  immigrants  in  the  West,  i,  645;  Chinese  in  Calnomia,  i,  655,  656; 
Indians  on  Pacific  Coast,  i,  678,  679*  Greeks  on  railroads,  ii,  405,  406;  Japan* 
West,  i,  666;  Mexicans,  i.  682-689;  Poles,  i,  581;  scarcity  of,  in  Europe,  as  res 
emigration,  i,  169;  cost  ot  importii^  to  Hawaii,  i,  703;  oh  sugar  plantations,  Hi 
i,  715;  bonus  paid  by  Canada  for,  ii,  608;  immigration  to  Csmaaa,  ii,  613.  {Si 
Laborers.) 

Labor  agents:  Immigration  induced  by,  i,  29;  ii,  381,  382,  384;  in  New  York,  si 
labor  for  South,  ii,  445;  in  Boston,  supplv  labor  for  Maine  forests,  ii,  447;  Japs 
in  W^est,  i,  664,  665;  fees  charged  Greek  railroad  laborers,  ii,  405,  406.  (Se 
Employment  agencies.) 
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172,  173,  357-363,  760;  length  of  reddence,  i,  116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637,  740 
84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc 
445,  446,  461-46?,  477-481,  610,  613,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-285; 
dence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366,  761, 
wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-411,  764-767;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  incc 
i,  412-417,  766;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270- 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  crime,  ii,  173,  198-204,  211- 
Btatus  of  children,  i,  470-474,  763;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  33 
49-55,  64-66,  72,  76-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438- 
612,  613,  770,  771;  Englishwspeaking,  i.  474-484,  609-611,  768-770;  ii,   151, 
citizenship,  i,  484-489,  606,  771^  772;  li,  152,  153;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417, 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  li,   137-142;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  h 
ownership,  i,  467-470,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422,  757-759;  size  of  apartments 
of  households,  i,  426-430,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438,  743-747;  boar 
and  lodgers,  i,  422-426,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodation 
754;  care  of  apartment,  i,   755;  return  movement,  i,   112-118,   180,    182;   v 
abroad^  i,  461-463;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  515;  number  in  Whiting,  I 
i,  528. 

jttauer  amendment.  House  of  Representatives,  1906,  i,  10;  ii,  576. 

little  Russian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  267;  number,  i,  250.    {See  also  Russian 
Rutheuian.) 

iverpool,  Eru^land:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  numbe 
immigrants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202;  nearly  all  Bri 
embarked  from,  prior  to  1847,  ii,  592. 

.ivi,  investi^tions  of,  referred  to,  ii,  550. 

iviug  conditions.    See  Housing  conditions. 

ji\dng  expenses:  East  Indians  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  680;  Japanese,  i,  675;  Mexican 
689;  ranch  hands,  California,  i,  670;  seasonal  farm  laborers,  i,  599;  Greek  peas 
abroad,  ii,  403.    (See  also  Rent  paid.^ 

jlovd,  Jessie  C,  author  of  report  on  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  i,  2;  abst 
of  report,  ii,  87-157. 

joans  of  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  424,  425. 

^cation  of  wives  of  immigrants:  In  various  industries,  i,  459,  460;  old  and  new  in 
gration  compared,  i,  460;  recent  immigrants  in  the  West,  i,  649;  Japanese,  i, 
663;  East  Indians,  i,  677,  678,  680;  Mexicans,  i,  689;  in  Hawaii,  i,  700. 

Locomotive  building  and  repairing,  employees  studied,  i,  336-338,  343-348. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11. 

Londonderry,  Ireland:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;. number  of  immigrants  h 
and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Longstaff,  estimate  of,  as  to  number  of  Irish  in  Canada,  i,  249. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers 
49-63;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  study  of  immigrant  families  in  > 
limited  to,  i,  638. 

Lost  time,  curtailed  number  of  working  days  due  to  oversupply  of  labor,  i,  39,  36' 

Louisiana:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Ital 
admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  Italian  communities  studied,  i,  560,  566;  He! 
farmers,  i,  576;  insanity  in,  ii,  232;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435;  cases  of  peon 
ii,  445:  American  Republican  party  established,  ii,  561. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

Lowell.  Mass.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  1,152;  histoi 
immigration,  i,  508-512;  early  cotton  mills  described,  i,  507-felO;  public  sc 
pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49-63;  parochial  school  pupih 
64-72,  75. 

Lowland  Scotch:  Definition,  i,  272,  273;  number,  i,  273. 

Lumber  industry:  Employees  in  West,  i,  626-629;  East  Indians  in  mills  of  Northi^ 
i,  678;  Japanese  in,  i,  664;  peonage  in  camps  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
447;  in  camps  in  Maine,  ii,  447-449. 

Luxemburg:  Number  of  Germans  in,  i,  243;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i, 
135,  137. 

Lynn,  Mass.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  49 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93- 115. 

M. 

tfacalester  Collie,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 
Macdonald,  A.  Fraser,  writer,  referred  to,  ii,  594, 
Macedonia,  population  of,  i,  28^. 
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Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuitfi:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  821 
female  breadwinners,  i,  830-838;  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  761,  762;  Chinese,  ii 
Francisco,  i,  659. 

Manufacturing  and  mining:  Abstract  of  report  on  immigrants  in,  i,  285-541;  brai 
studied,  i,  293,  294;  scope  and  method  6f  investigation,  i,  293-296;  schedule 
used,  ii,  653-662,  668-670,  674-681;  wage-earners  employed  east  of  Rocky  I 
tains,  i,  492,  493;  immigrants  largely  employed  in  West,  i,  626;  effect  of  new  i 
gration  on  establishment  of  new  industnes,  i,  541;  conclusions  regarding,  i,  2 

Manx,  a  dialect  spoken  on  Isle  of  Man,  i,  225. 

Mark,  Mary  Louise,  author  of  report  on  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  2, 12;  abstract  of  n 
i.  723-772. 

Marseille,  France:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  number  of  immigrants  from, 
number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Maryland:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  155;  citizenship,  ij  150;  imnn% 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  number  of  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  qua 
i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  no  regulation  of  private  or  i 
grant  banking,  ii,  435 

Masons,  brick  and  stone,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

Massachusetts:  Foreign-bom  in,  1,  126,  128,  149,  151,  155;  niimber  of  Hebrews,  i 
Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  immis 
destined  to,  i,  105-109;  emigration  from,  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  number  of  empl 
in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  female  immigrants  in  domestic  s( 
and  in  textile  mills,  i,  810;  insanity,  ii,  232 j  commitments  to  penal  institutioi 
204-211;  immijgrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  of  immigrant  banking,  ii,  43£ 
bank  commissioner  referred  to,  ii,  438;  immigration  law  of  1837  refeired  to,  ii 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mdss.,  ii,  8. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  8. 

Masso,  opinion  of,  as  to  length  of  time  Italians  stay  in  United  States,  i,  252. 

May  laws  of  Russia,  effect  on  emigration,  i,  577,  584. 

Meat  packing.    See  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

Mechanics,  number  emigrating  to  Canada,  ii,  613.  (See  also  Manu^turin| 
mechanical  pursuits.) 

Medical  inspection.    See  Inspection. 

Medicine:  Males  engjaged  in  practice  of,  ij  818;  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

Membership  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  11. 

Mennonites,  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

Mentally  defective,  conclusions  r^arding  immigration  of,  i,  28.  (^e^  also  lo 
Feeble-minded  in  institutions,  and  separate  races.) 

Merchants  and  dealers:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  l 
winners,  i,  830-838. 

Meriden,  Conn.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  4 
parochial  school  pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75. 

Messengers,  etc.:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinn( 
830-838. 

Messina,  Sicily:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  197;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  i 
grants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

Mestizo,  definition  of  term,  i,  258. 

Metalliferous  mining  and  smelting:  Employees  in,  i,  626-629;  Mexicans  emp 
in,  i,  086,  687;  wages,  i,  686,  687. 

Methods  of  investigation  described,  i,  20,  165,  731,  732. 

Mexican:  Definition,  i,  255,  256;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215,  625 
great  increase  improbable,  i,  689;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residen 
United  States,  i,  104;  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  number  in  United  States,  i 
683;  effect  on  economic  conditions,  i,  41 ;  number  of  households  and  persons  sti: 
i,  316-320,  640-642;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-^3( 
classification,  i,  463-467;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  Euglish-epeakinj 
literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-184;  occupation  in  Mexico,  i,  100,  101,  357-303;  len] 
residence,  i,  41,  116,  349-356,  636,  637;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States, 
on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  occupati 
117,  118,  363-366,  682-688:  in  seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  688;  displacing  other  ra< 
683;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  670,  683,  685-688;  family  in 
i,  412-417;  padrone  system,  ii,  392;  exploitation,  ii,  406;  charity  seekers,  ii,  9J 
public  charges,  i,  690;  insanitv  and  mental  defects,  ii,  228,  237;  crime,  ii,  21: 
prostitution,  ii,  332;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  49-55,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy, 
438-447,  689,  690;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484,  675,  690;  ii,  151,  152;  citizei 
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>bi1e,  Ala.,  alien  seamen  deflerting  at,  ii,  360. 

>hanimedanH:  Number  in  Servia,  i,  231;  venders  of  peanuts,  Califoinia,  i,  6< 

proportion  of,  among  East  Indians,  i,  676. 

>ldavian,  immigration  to  Canada,  ii,  612.    (See  aUo  Roumanian.) 

mey  on  landing:  Financial  condition  of  immigrants,  i,  102,  103;  amount  show 

1899-1910.  1,  103;  1905-1909,  i,  178,  179;  lack  of.  sends  immigrant  into  unskill 

labor,  i,  498,  499,  562;  "show  mone^"  supplied  by  padroneSj  ii,  404,  405;  recoi 

mendations  of  House  of  Representatives,  1906,  ii,  576;  l^islation  r^arding,  ii,  7( 

value  of  propertv  of  United  States  immi^nts  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 

mey  sent  abroad:  By  immigrantoi  1907,  i,  103, 179;  ii,  426,  427;  through  immigra 

banks,  ii,  1907-1909,  ii,  425,  426;  large  amount  of,  is  to  assist  others  to  emigrate 

189;  mainly  due  to  low  standards  of  living,  i.  38;  average  amount  of  transmissions, 

427,  428;  methods,  ii,  428-430;  value  to  European  countries  in  improved  econoD 

[conditions,  i,  169;  Japanese  laborers,  on  Pacific  coast,  i,  675;  East  Indians,  i,  6) 

mey  exchange,  in  immigrant  banking,  ii,  425. 

mey  orders:  Value  and  average  amount  of  international,  ii,  426,  428;  of  banki 

houses,  ii,  42^-430. 

>ney  requirement:  Material  increase  in,  proposed,  i,  48;  provision  in  United  Sta 

law,  i,  102;  ii,  735;  proposed  by  House  committee,  1906,  i,  10;  intending  emigrai 

rejected  in  Germany,  for  "want  of  means,"  i,  200;  Canadian,  i,  102,  676;  ii,  6! 

323,  629.    (See  also  Head  tax.) 

>ngolian:  Definition,  i,  256,  257;  population,  i,  257;  exclusion  of,  ii,  578;  head  U 

Li,  578;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  230,  231. 

>ngol8,  number  in  Persia,  i,  259. 

mtana:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  151,  155,  623;  population,  i,  623;  citiw 

ship,  i,  150,  152;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  233;  regulati 

of  banking,  ii,  435. 

>ntene^n:  Definition,  i,  257;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  214,  215,  6! 

proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214;  number  of  households  a 

persons  studied,  i,  316-320;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333^  336-347,  627-636;  i 

classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  Engli 

speaking,  i,  481-484;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363;  length  of  residence 

349-356,  636,  637;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  literacy,  etc.,  i,  461-4' 

477-481;  ii,  263-266;  wages  and  earnings   i,  366-403,  408;  in  charity  hospitals, 

258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16;  iitera< 

i,  99,  438-447;  English-speiJdng,  i,  474-484;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unio 

i,  418;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  visits  abroad 

461-463. 

ontenegro:  Races  of,  ii,  686,  700,  713,  721,  726;  number  of  Serbo-Croatians  in^  i,  2: 

distribution  of  immigrant  remittances,  ii,  429.    (See  aUo  Bulgaria,  Servia,  a 

Montenegro.) 

ontevideo,  immigration  to  Argentina  by  way  of,  ii,  640. 

oors,  number  in  Spain,  i,  279. 

oravian.    See  Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

ort^^es:  In  immigrant  banking,  ii,  424;  Greek  padrone  system,  ii,  404-408;  trai 

lation  of  Greek  loan  contract,  ii,  407,  408. 

other-tongue,  census  enumeration  of  foreign-born  according  to,  provided  for,  i, 

ulattoes,  number  in  West  Indies,  i,  258. 

Qller,  Friedrich,  classification  of  races,  i,  257. 

UBCOvite.    See  Russian. 

Uflicians  and  teachers  of  music,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 


N. 

uples,  Italy:  Inspef'tion  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  imi 

nants  from,  ancl  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202.    {See  also  Bank 

Naples.) 

itionality,  census  enumeration  of  foreign-bom  according  to,  provided  for,  i,  18.    (« 

aiw  Country  of  birth.  Races  or  peoples,  and  Nativity  and  race.) 

itive- American  movement,  ii,  561,  562. 

itive-bom:  Not  entering  industries,  i,  502,  503;  insanity,  ii,  230,  232,  233;  crin 

ii,  173, 183-187, 189-211;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  number  of  Americans  in  Cuba,  i,  2: 

emigration  to  Canada,  ii.  607,  612-614,  617-619. 

itive-bom  N ej?ro.    See  N  egro . 

itive-bom  White:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  31&-320,  601,  & 

733-737;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  aee  olassifi 

tion,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-290;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  761,  7G2;  onau* 
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;ro,  foreign:  Definition,  i,  257,  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  215,  231,  25i 
upulation  and  distribution,  i,  257;  number  of  houpeholds  and  persons  studied, 
J3-737;  employees  studied,  i,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  737-739;  ii,  286-29( 
?e  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  literacy,  i,  771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  760;  length  < 
jeidence,  i,  740;  ii,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  of,  i,  751:  ii,  26?-26( 
30-285;  occupation,  i,  761,  762;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  764-767;  family  income,  : 
56;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanit 
ad  mental  defects,  ii,  230. 231,  270;  prostitution,  ii,  332;  gainful  occupations  in  th 
oine,  i,  752;  status  of  children,  i,  143-147,  763;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  1&-27,  49-51 
>-80;  proportion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  770,  771;  £)ugiish-speaking,  ii^  15 
52;  citizenship,  i,  771,  772;  home  ownership,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  757-759;  size* 
partments  ana  of  households,  i,  741-743;  persons  per  room,  i,  743-747;  boarders  an 
Klgers,  i,  748-751;  water  supply,  i,  753;  toilet  accommodations,  i,  754;  carepfapar 
lent,  i,  755;  in  Hawaii,  i,  700,  703;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  611. 
jro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian:  Age  classification,  i,  146-148;  number  in  agricultun 
ursuits,  i,  800;  in  building  trades,  i,  790;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  792,  815;  in  domei 
c  and  personal  service,  i,  806;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  785;  laborers,  i,  781;  minei 
ad  quarrymen,  i,  783;  in  needle  trades,  i,  809;  in  professional  service,  i,  798;  Bal& 
len,  agents,  etc.,  i,  794,  817;  teachers,  i,  820;  in  textile  mills,  i,  787,  812. 
herlands:  Provinces  of,  ii,  697;  races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  population,  : 
J2;  no  emigration  problem  of  importance,  i,  168;  illiteracy  among  recruits,  i,  17^ 
isane  in,  ii,  248,  249;  steerage  laws  referred  to,  ii;  600;  immigrants  from,  1820-191( 
>-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137:  childre 
f  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i 
53-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-46( 
^ee  also  Holland.) 

herlander.    See  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  aftid  Flemish, 
j^ada:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155,  623;  population,  i,  623;  citizenship,  J 
>0;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  private  oanking  virtually  prohibitea,  ii 
J4. 

V  Bedford,  Mass.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  155 
ublic  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  75;  Portuguese  in,  i,  592. 

V  Britain,  Conn.:  Foreign-born  in  male  ix)pulation,  i,  151;  citizenship,  ij  152 
ublic  school  pupils,  ii,  12,  13,  17-23,  33-35,  71,  72,  75;  parochial  school  pupils,  ii 
t-72,  75. 

7  England:  Early  cotton  mills  described,  i,  507-510;  immigration  to  boot  and  she 
idustry,  i,  517,  518;  peonage,  ii,  447-449.     (See  also  separate  States.) 
7  Hampshire:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  immi^nt 
sstinea  to,  i,  105-109;  insanity,  ii,  232;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regulation  c 
uiking,  ii,  435. 

7  and  old  immigration:  Described,  i,  13,  14,  23,  24,  166,  170;  number  of  immi 
■ants,  i,  13,  60-65,  167,  180-183;  new  immi^nts  admitted  are  best  of  their  clase 
24;  permanence,  i,  24;  return  movement,  i,  180-183;  proportions  of  sexes,  i,  171 
loney  on  landing,  i,  178,  179;  proportions  destined  to  join  friends  or  relatives,  i 
J8;  illiteracy,  i,  175,  176;  alcoholism,  i,  35;  age  classification,  i,  172;  proportion 
I  each  occupation  group,  i,  174;  in  various  industries,  i,  297-313,  316,  322,  348 
)3,  354,  356;  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  i,  503-505,  507;  in  agriculture,  i,  38 
13-615,  651-654;  in  New  England  cotton  mills,  i,  510-512;  new  immigratioi 
Lonopolizes  unskilled  labor  in  many  industries,  i,  37,  38;  reasons  for  employmen 
■  recent  immigrants,  i,  493,  494;  training  and  experience  abroad,  i,  494,  495;  pre 
jrtions  in  Pacific  coast  population,  i,  41;  studied  in  cities,  i,  727,  728;  effects  c 
(Cent  immigrants  on  industrial  expansion,  i,  494,  541 ;  on  organization  and  methodc 
638-540;  on  liability  to  accidents,  i,  539;  on  working  relations,  i,  540;  on  wage 
id  hours  of  work,  i,  540,  541,  646,  647;  on  native  Americans  and  older  immigran 
nployees,  i,  500-530;  on  labor  organizations,  i,  530-538;  hostility  toward  recen 
timigrants,  during  industrial  depression,  i,  540;  comparisons  between,  in  the  West 
644;  comparisons  as  regards  English-speaking,  i,  648;  home  ownership,  i,  728 
3eping  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  729,  751 ;  charity  patients,  ii,  290;  use  of  immigran 
uiKs  and  sending  of  money  abroad,  ii,  415;  number  of  aliens  arriving,  i,  59-65 
I  regards  admissions  and  rejections.  United  States  and  Canada,  ii,  624.  {See  ah 
parate  races.) 

r  Jersey:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 152;  Hebre\ 
ilonies,  i,  576,  578;  Italian  colonies,  i,  560,  561;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105 
19;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232 
imigrant  banks,  ii,  414:  regulation  of  immigrant  banking,  ii,  435,  436;  ban! 
anmiflsioner,  referred  to,  ii,  438. 
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forwegian:  Definition,  i,  269,  270;  language,  i,  270;  number  of  immigrants  admit 
i,  214,  270*  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  270;  number  in  United  States,  i, 
number  of  households  and  persons  studies,  i,  31&-320,  557,  601,  639-642;  emplo' 
studies,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  136,  286-* 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and,  literacy,  i,  446, 447. 481- 
occupation  abroad,  i,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637;  li,  84, 
residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc.,  i,  445, 
461-463,  477^81;  ii,  147-151,  263-266;  residence  in  acricultural  locality,  i, 
number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  826,  835;  occupation,  i,  363-366,  826,  835 
agricultural  pursuits,  i,  548,  799,  800,  826,  835;  in  boot  and  shoe  manufactur 
i,  826;  in  building  trades,  i,  789,  790,  826;  in  clerical  purauits,  i,  791,  792,  814, 
826,  835;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturing,  i,  83o;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  826, 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  i,  804-806,  826,  835;  iron  and  steel  worker 
784,  785,  826;  laborers,  i,  780,  781,  826;  in  laundries,  i,  835;  in  manufacturing 
mechanical  pursuits,  i,  826,  835;  miners  and  quarrymen,  i,  782,  783,  826;  in  ne< 
tiades,  i,  808,  809,  835;  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  i,  835;  peddlers,  i,  826,  835 
professional  service,  i,  797,  798,  826,  835;  salesmen,  agents,  etc.,  i,  793,  794, 
817,  826,  835;  in  silk  mills,  i,  835;  steam  railroad  employees,  i,  826;  teachers,  i, 
820,  835;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  826,  835;  in  tobacrco  and  cigar  mak 
i,  826,  835;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  826,  835;  m  woolen  mills,  i,  835;  w 
and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  407-411;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charity  poekers 
95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defects 
270;  crime,  ii,  198-204;  status  of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18 
4<>-65,  64-66.  71,  76-82;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii, 
152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  153;  in  labor  imions,  i,  417,  418j  conjugal 


visits  abroad,  i,  461-463;  in  llawaii,  i,  702,  703;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625.    (See 

Scandinavian.) 
Notary  public,  use  of  term  by  immigrant  bankers,  ii,  422. 
iovicow,  oi)inion  of,  concerning  Slavic  temperament  an<l  character,  i,  274. 
«f umber  of  immigrants  admitted:  Proposed  to  limit  number  of  each  race,  i,  47; 

p(>M?d  to  limit  number  at  each  p(brt,  i,  48.    (See  also  Aliens  admitted  and  sept 

races.) 
iUTsea  and  midwives,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

O. 

)akland,  Cal.:  Immigrants  m  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115;  stature  of  children 
555. 

>ccupations:  Of  first  and  second  generations  if  immigrants,  abstract  of  report  o] 
773-838;  white  male  breadwinners,  i,  821-829;  white  female  breadwinners,  i,  J 
838;  persons  in  industrial  study,  i,  363-366;  in  Pacific  coast  study,  i,  640-642 
study  of  cities,  i,  761,  762;  departing  aliens,  i,  117,  118;  Chinese  on  Pacific  c< 
i,  655-659;  East  Indians,  i,  676,  678,  679;  Japanese,  i,  663,  667;  Mexicans,  i, 
6ii83;  Russians,  in  Hawaii,  i,  707;  gainful,  within  the  home,  i,  751',  752.  (See 
Children,  status  of;  Wives  at  work,  and  separate  races  and  occupations.) 

)ccupations  abroad:  Of  immigrant*?  to  United  States,  i,  100-102^  172-175;  old 
new  immigration  compared,  i,  498;  persons  in  industrial  study,  i,  297-313,  357- 
in  agricultural  study,  i,  607,  608;  study  of  cities,  i,  760;  Italians  in  the  Soot 
567;  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  West,  i,  663;  East  Indians,  i,  677;  iminip'*^ 
Canada,  ii,  613,  614;  lack  of  training  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  494,  495. 

)hio:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  120,  128,  149,  151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150. 
farmers,  i,  576;  Polish  settlements,  i,  583;  immigrants  destined 
employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarric^s,  i,  492;  output  of 
West);  insanity,  ii,  232;  proportion  of  foreign-bom  among  feeble 
fecundity,  ii,  469-482,  494-500;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  regultt 
banking,  ii,  435,  436;  l3ank  commissioner,  quoted,  ii,  438. 

HI  refining:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  311,  312;  households  and  c 
i,  294,  323-333;  earnings,  i,  384-386,  390-392,  394,  396-403;  mck' 
i,  527,  528. 

Oklahoma:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127;  immigrants  destined  to,  1^ 
in  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492*  output  of  o 
insanity,  ii,  232;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii,  484.- 

^Id  immigration.    See  New  and  old  immigration. 

hieida,  N.  Y.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  574. 
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"afisports:  Not  required  by  United  States  law,  i,  28,  193;  law  r^arding,  ii,  732,  ' 
758;  required  of  Japanese  entering  United  States,  i,  661,  VOl;  ii,  584;  o!  Japanes 

Hawaii,  i,  661;  Italy  will  not  issue  to  criminals,  i,  28,  193,  196;  to  other  countr 
or  insular  possessions,  not  valid  to  enter  United  States,  i,  11, 577;  ii,  584;  certifia 

of  emigration  recommended  by  Ford  Committee,  ii,  570;  Canadian  regulati 

regarding,  ii,  622,  623;  number  granted  to  Japanese  entering  Canada,  limit^,  i,  ( 

ii,  629. 

aterson,  N.  J.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  im 

grant  banks,  ii,  413. 

atras,  Greece:  Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;  rejections,  i,  199;  number  of  im 

grants  from,  and  number  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 

atten,  Maine,  a  justice  of,  attitude  toward  contract-labor  law,  ii,  448. 

aupcrism:  Common  among  immigrants  in  early  days,  but  little  now,  i,  35;  con< 

Bions  re^rding,  i,  35.    (See  aUo  Charity  seekers.) 

aupers:  Excluded  by  law,  ii,  619;  assisted  to  emigrate  to  United  States  in  early  di 

iy  29,  35,  192;  congressional  investigation  of  immigration  of,  1838,  ii,  562;  e< 

attempts  at  legislation  against,  ii,  562-564.    {See  aUo  Public  charges,   Clia 

seekers,  etc.) 

awtuckct,  R.  I.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152;  im 

grants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

ay  rolls,  examination  of,  i,  295;  schedule  forms  used,  ii,  678,  679. 

ennsylvania: 

Foreign-born  in,  i,  126,  128, 149,  151,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  Jewish  po 
lation,  i,  247;  Hebrew  farmers,  i,  576;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109; 
sanity,  ii,  232;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617;  number  of  immigrant  banks 
414.  435;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435, 437;  employees  in  manumctures,  mil 
and  (juarries,  i,  492;  representative  glass  communities,  i,  520-526. 
Bituminous  coal  mining — 

Process  in,  i,  503,  504;  racial  classification  of  employees,  i^  503,  504,  506; 
placement  of  labor,  1,  38;  history  of  labor  oi^nization,  i,  532-534. 

ennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

ennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

ensacola,  Fla.,  deserting  alien  seamen,  ii,  360. 

eonage:  Report  on,  ii,  439-449;  inquiry  authorized,  i,  16;  ii,  443;  definition  of  te 

ii^  444;  Greek  bootblacks,  ii,  404-406;  importation  of  orientals  for  purpose  of,  ] 

hibited,  1875,  ii,  579;  laws  not  applicable  to  padrone  system,  ii,  406. 

eoria.  111.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers  in,  ii,  93-115. 

ercy,  I^  Roy,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 

ermanence  of  residence:  Old  and  new  immigration  compared,  i,  24,  179-185:  I 
Indians  not  permanent,  i,  677;  Mexicans,  i,  682.  {See  also  Residence  in  Uni 
States  and  Return  movement.) 

ersia,  population  of,  i,  259. 

ersian:  Definition,  i,  258,  259;  religion,  i,  259;  immigrants  from  Honolulu,  i,  ' 

population,  i,  259;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333.  336-347,  627-636;  age  classif 

tion  of  charity  patients,  iij  286-290;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356,  ii,  84;  reside 

in  United  States,  of  chanty  patients,  ii,  263-266;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-^ 

charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-262,  270-272;  insanity  i 

mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  < 

zenship,  i,  484-489;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612. 

jreons  per  household,  number  of,  i,  317,  428-430,  742,  743. 

trsons  per  room,  number  of,  i,  36, 430-438,  743-747;  various  industries  studied,  i,  2 

312.     (See  also  Housing  conditions  and  Congestion.) 

ttrulas,  Christ.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

larmacy,  students  of,  ii,  76-79,  82,  83. 

liladelphia.   Pa.:    Study  of  immigrants  in,  i,  723-772;    households  and  pers 

rtudiea,  i,  732-734,  736:  size  of  apartments,  i,  741,  742;  persons  per  room,  i,  729,  "t 

745,  746;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  748^  749;  home  ownersnip,  i,  756;  rent  paid,  i,  \ 

758;  sanitary  equipment  of  homes,  i,  729;  gainful  occupation  in  the  home,  i,  ' 

public  school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  sol: 

pupils,  ii,  64-72,  75;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  immigration  to  glazed-kid  indusi 

t,  529,  530;  alien  seamen  at  port  of,  ii,  359,  362;  stowaways,  ii,  364. 

lilippine  Islands:  United  States  immigration  regulations  not  applicable  to,  ii,  ■; 

registration  of  Chinese,  ii,  797;    certificates  of  Chinese,  ii,  803;    executive  or 

t^arding  Chinese,  ii,  798;    immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;    immigration 

Eawaii,  i,  702,  704. 

raeus,  Greece:   Inspection  of  emigrants,  i,  198;   number  of  immigrants  from,  ] 

lumber  debarred  for  medical  causes,  i,  202. 
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145;  instability  of,  in  cities,  i,  36;  New  York,  ii,  290;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii 
foreign-born  in  Ohio,  ii,  469;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ii,  482;  foreign-born  in  li 
sota,  ii,  482;  Whiting,  Ind.,  i,  528*  Hawaii,  i,  700,  709,  711, 713;  Japanese  in  I 
States,  i,  662;  persons  of  United  States  birth  in  Canada,  ii,  618;  United  Stati 
Australia  compared,  ii,  631;  Australasia,  1788,  ii,  632;  Australia,  1901,  ii 
Argentina,  1895  and  1897,  ii,  639;  BrazU,  1907,  ii,  645. 

Portage  County,  Wis.,  Poles  in  potato  industry,  i,  585. 

Portland,  Oreg.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

Porto  Rican:  Number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  319,  320;  length  c 
dence  of  students,  ii,  84,  85;  on  sugar  plantations,  i,  715;  laborers  in  San  Frai 
i,  663;  charity  seekers,  ii,  154;  in  schools,  i,  714;  ii,  77;  in  Hawaii,  i,  702,  70: 

Porto  Rico:  Immigrationby  way  of,  regulations  regarding,  ii,  779,  780;  insane  ic 
tutions,  ii,  233;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109. 

Ports  of  arrival,  proposal  to  restrict  immigration  by  limiting  number  admitted  at 

Ports  of  embarkation,  medical  inspection  abroad,  i,  197-199,  202. 

Portugal :  Provinces  and  islands  of,  ii,  697 ;  illiteracy  in,  i,  177 ;  number  of  immi 
from,  1820-1910,  i,  6&-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  natives  of,  in  United  States, 
136,  137,  623;  children  of  immigrants  from,  empbyed,  i,  320-333, 33^-347,  62 
age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  3C6-403;  literacy,  i,  438-447. 

Portuguese:  Definition,  i,  260;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  171,  21^ 
260,  592,  625;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  resi 
in  United  States,  i,  104^  money  on  landing,  i,  103;  immigrants  from  Honolulu, 

gopulation  in  Europe,  i,  214, 260;  number  in  United  States,  i,  652;  number  of ) 
olds  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320, 552, 553, 557, 601, 639-^2;  employees  sti 
i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-^6;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  602,  603;  li,  136,  28 
age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  48 
609,  612;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100,  101,  172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  reside] 
116,  349-356,  603,  636,  637;  li,  84;  length  of  residence,  effect  on  English-spe 
literacy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481,  610,  613;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  28 
j^sidence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-366;  ii 
cultural  pursuits,  i,  592-595,  651-653;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  40 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  413;  family  income,  i,  412-417,  712;  charity  seekers,  ii,  9 
ii,  154;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  mental  defe< 
228,  237,  270;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16, 
33-42,  49-55,  64-66,  72,  76-«0:  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447,  612,  613;  Ei 
speaking,  i,  474-484,  609-611;  li,  151,  152;  citizenship,  i,  484-489;  ii,  152,  V 
labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conju^I  condition,  i,  447-460;  ii,  137-142;  locat 
wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownerahip,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of 
ments  and  of  households,  i,  426, 430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarder 
lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118, 180, 182;  visits  abroad,  i,  46 
number  in  Caliiornia,  i,  652;  number  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  i,  514;  in  Hawaii,  i 
704,  708,  712-715,  717;  ii,  154,  629;  immigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  612;  to  Brazil, 
ii,  645,  646. 

Postal  savings  bonks  abroad,  remittance's  through,  ii,  429. 

Postal  substations,  operated  by  immic:rant  bankets,  ii,  422. 

Post -Office  Department:  Reports  of  auditor  for,  referred  to,  ii,  426;  allows  imm 
bankers  to  operate  substations,  ii,  422. 

Potato  famine  m  Ireland,  1847,  increased  enugration  to  United  States,  ii,  591. 

Powder  manufacturing:  Employees  studied,  i,  627-634;  Chinese  employed  in, 

Powderly,  T.  V.,  quoted,  i,  200,  201. 

Previous  residence  in  United  States:  Reported  by  only  about  12  per  cent  of 
^nts  from  Europe,  i,  184;  immigrants  admitted,  1899-1910,  i,  104. 

Printers,  lithographers,  and  pressmen,  number  of  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  82 

Prisoners,  alien,  m  United  States  in  1908,  ii,  211-220.    {See  also  Crime.) 

Professional  service:  Male  breadwinners  engaged  in,  i,  795-798,  821-829;  female  1 
winners,  i,  818-^20,  830-838;  leading  pursuits  in,  ajpiong  immigrants,  i,  798; 
grants  in  cities  engaged  in,  i,  761,  762. 

Progress  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mexicans  in  the  West,  i,  660,  666,  670,  671,  68 
(iice  aho  Assimilation.) 

Promotion  of  emigration  by  steamship  ticket  agents,  i,  190.    {See  also  Induced 
gration.) 

Prooerty  owned  by  immigrants:  In  Hawaii,  i,  717,  718;  East  Indians  in  United  15 
almost  none,  i,  681.    {§ee  also  Home  ownership.) 

Prostitutes:  Excluded  by  law  of  1876,  ii,  567,  579;  Senate  committee  proposed  i 
to  excluded  classes,  1906,  i,  9;  amendment  to  law  with  regard  to,  1907,  ii 
excluded  by  present  law,  i,  110;  ii,  577,  620;  law  rcs^arding,  ii,  732, 733, 744,  74i 
importation  of,  i,  30;  rejections,  ii,  330;  nationality,  ii,  332,  333;  excluded 
Australia,  ii,  633;  excluded,  ana  liable  to  deportation,  from  Canada^^W^^'^.^^ 
(See  also  Prostitution.) 
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Recommendations:  Of  Immigration  Commission,  i.  30,  45-48,  691;  ii,  677, 
White-slave  traffic  law  a  result  of,  i,  30;  ii,  577;  Government  supervision  of  6 
carrying  steerage  passengers,  ii,  602;  East  Indians,  i,  691;  of  various  persons  re§ 
ing  immigrant  banking,  ii,  437,  438;  of  Industrial  Conmiission,  ii,  574;  of  vai 
Congressional  committees,  ii,  570-572.    (See  also  Investigations.) 

Elecruits,  militarv,  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among,  various  countries,  i,  177. 

Red  Russian,  deunition  of  term,  i,  267.    (See  also  Ruthenian.) 

Elegistration:  System  of  registration,  certification,  and  identification  of  Chii 
proposed  1882,  ii,  580;  of  Chinese,  required,  ii.  581-583. 

Et^gulation  of  immigration.  President  authorized  to  send  commissioners  abroad 
i,  10,  28. 

Elegulations  regarding — 

Admission  or  exclusion,  ii,  748-769;  cattlemen,  ii,  776;  deportation,  ii,  769- 
head  tax,  ii,  747,  748;  insular  territory,  ii,  779,780;  miscellany,  ii,  776- 
transit,  ii,  774,  775.    (See  also  Inmiigration  law.) 

Etejections,  law  regarding,  ii,  750.    (See  also  Aliens  debarred.) 

Eleligions:  Of  India,  i,  248;  of  Russia,  i,  264;  United  Greek  Church,  i,  267;  of  S< 
Croatians,  i,  230;  nimiber  of  Christians  in  Persia,  i,  259;  majority  of  Japanes 
Pacific  coast  adhere  to  Buddhist  faith,  i^  675;  cooperation  of  Canadian  inmiigrt 
department  with  chiu-ch  authorities,  ii.  627. 

Eleligious  oppression:  Little  emi^tion  due  to,  i,  185,  187;  aliens  coming  to  Ui 
States  to  escape,  recommendations  regarding,  i,  10;  ii,  574,  575. 

Remittances  abroad.    See  Money  sent  abroad. 

Rent  paid:  In  various  industries,  i,  298-312;  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  419- 
average  per  apartment,  room,  and  person,  i,  420;  native  and  forei^  bom  compi 
i,  420,  4zl;  old  and  new  immi^tion  compared,  i,  421,  422;  immigrants  in  citi 
729,  730,  756-759;  higher  in  cities  on  Atlantic  coast  than  on  Great  Lakes,  i, 
(See  also  separate  races.) 

Repatriation:  Of  Canadians  in  United  States,  desired  by  Canada,  ii,  617;  of  ce: 
classes  of  immigrants  to  Brazil,  ii,  647. 

Re{>orts  of  Immigration  Commission,  list  of,  i,  21. 

Residence  in  locality,  length  of:  Immigrants  in  cities,  i,  730;  in  agricultural  pure 
1,604. 

Residence  in  United  States,  length  of:  Immigrants  in  manufacturing  and  mini] 
348-356;  in  cities,  i,  728,  740;  in  agriculture,  i,  573,  603;  in  the  West,  i,  636, 
645;  of  insane  aliens,  ii,  246, 247;of  aUen  prisoners,  ii,  174, 175, 211, 218-220;  of  eh 

eatiente,  ii,  263-266,  279-285,  290;  of  departing  aliens,  i.  116,  183;  of  studen 
igher  educational  institutions,  ii,  84,  85;  effects  of,  on  ability  to  speak  Englii 
477-^81,  610,  648,  690,  769;  on  Uteracy,  i,  445,  446,  613,  771;  on  citizenship,  i, 
690;  on  return  visits  abroad,  i,  181  j  461-463;  on  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodge 
751;  on  congestion,  i,  746;  on  chanty  seeking,  ii,  147-151;  on  bodily  form,  u, 
527-535,  548;  on  retardation  of  school  children,  ii,  41.  (See  also  Previous  resid 
in  United  States,  Return  movement,  and  Visits  abroad.) 

Elestriction  of  immigration:  Recommendations,  i,  47,  48;  favored  by  Senate,  19< 
i,  11. 

Retardation  of  school  children,  ii,  26-31,  36-43. 

Return  movement:  Permanent  and  transient  emisjation,  i,  179-181;  largely  ' 
posed  of  recent  immigrants,  i,  24,  181;  character  of,  i,  184;  causes,  i,  184;  effeci 
m  Europe^  i,  169,  184,  185;  influence  on  emigration  from  Europe,  i,  187,  188;  € 
of  industrial  depression,  i,  500,  514;  men  without  families,  i,  38;  effect  on  for< 
bom  population,  i,  124, 125;  Bravas,  i,  600;  Mexicans,  i,  682;  Italians,  from  Lawn 
Mass.,  1.  514;  of  United  States  emigrants  to  Canada,  ii,  618;  steamship  comp] 
zequired  to  furnish  lists  of  outgoing  passengers,  ii,  575.  (See  also  Aliens  depar 
Emigration,  Previous  residence  in  United  States,  Residence  in  United  St 
Visits  abroad,  etc.) 

Ethode  Island:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  151^  155;  citizenship,  i,  150, 
immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  Italian  communities,  i,  560;  employees  in  m 
factures,  mines,  and  quarries,  i,  492;  insanity,  ii,  232;  fecundity  ot  women,  ii, 
469,  494-500;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking  virtually  prohibite( 
434;  bank  commissioner  quoted,  ii,  438. 

Ripley,  W.  Z.,  classification  of  races,  i,  218,  224^  225,  245,  253,  255,  265,  269,  2J 

RobiDBon,  author  of  Loom  and  Spindle,  quoted,  i,  508,  509. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immi^nt  banks,  ii, 

Rockford.  111.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  152. 

Rocky  Mountain  States:  Abstract  of  report  on,  i,  617-694;  conclusions,  i,  41; 
immigrant  banks,  ii,  415.    (See  also  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  State 

Romance  or  Italic  population,  i,  226. 

iomany.    See  Gypsy. 
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tc.,  i,  793,  794,  816,  817,  827,  836;  in  silk  milb,  i,  836;  steam  railroad  employees 
27;  teachers,  i,  819,  820,  836;  in  textile  mills,  i,  786,  787,  811,  812,  827,  836;  in  tc 
acco and  cigar  making,  i,  827^  836;  in  trade  and  transportation,  i,  827,  836;  in  woolei 
tills,  i,  836;  wages  and  earnings,  L.  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i 
12-417;  charity  seekers^  95-153;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insan 
y  and  mental  defect8,'fi,  228,  237,  244,  249,  270;  crime,  ii,  164,  174,  198-204,  211 
20;  status  of  children,  ii,  143-147;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  49-55,  64-66,  76-8C 
teracy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i,  474-484;  ii,  151,  152;  citizenshii: 

484-489;  ii,  152,  153:  in  labor  unions,  i,  418,  419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460 
,  137-142;  fecundity,  li,  469-^82,  494-500;  location  of  wife,  i,  459, 460;  home  ownei 
lip,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  419-422;  size  of  apartments  and  of  households,  i,  426 
30;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  boarders  and  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  move 
lent,  i,  112-118, 180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i,  461^63;  in  Hawaii,  i,  703,  705,  707,  70? 
10,  715,  721;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  625;  immigrants  to  Brazil,  ii  645,  646.  (See  ah 
reat  Russian,  Little  Russian,  Wliite  Russian,  and  Ruthenian.) 
isian  Empire:  Number  of  Finns  in,  i,  237;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96 
582  and  1907,  i,  167.  (See  also  Russia.) 
»niak.    See  Ruthenian. 

Jtienian:  Definition,  i,  267-269;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97, 171,  21^ 
15,  269,  625;  destination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104 
loney  on  landing,  i,  103;  population  in  Europe,  i,  214,  268;  number  in  Austris 
[ungary,  i,  219;  number  of  households  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  employee 
;udied,  i,  320-333,  33&-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  ii,  286-290;  ag 
b  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-484 
?cupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  172,  173,  357-363;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349 
36;  li,  84;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  on  English-speaking,  literacy,  etc 

445,  446,  461-463,  477-481;  ii,  263-266,  280-285;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  363-36( 
-ages  and  earnings,  i,  366-403,  405-411,  764-766;  family  income,  i,  412-417;  charit 
*eKers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insanity  and  ments 
efects,  ii,  228,  237,  270;  status  of  children,  i,  470-474;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-27 
3-37,  64-66,  76-80;  literacy,  i,  99,  175,  438-447;  English-speaking,  i^  474-484 
itizcnship,  i,  484-489;  in  labor  unions,  i,  417-419;  conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460 
)cation  of  wife,  i,  459,  460;  home  ownership,  i,  467-470;  rent  paid,  i,  4T9-422;  siz 
f  apartments  and  of  housenolds,  i,  426-430;  persons  per  room,  i,  430-438;  IxNurdei 
od  lodgers,  i,  422-426;  return  movement,  i,  112-118,  180,  182;  visits  abroad,  i 
51-463;  number  in  WTiiting,  Ind.,  i,  528. 

8. 

Birik,  opinion  of,  on  Slovak  dialects,  i,  276,  277. 

ling  vessels:  Steerage  conditions,  1819-1855,  ii,  589-594;  number  of  immigrant 

maed  at  Castle  Garden,  1856-1873,  ii,  595;  tonnage  employed  in  carriage  of  emi 

rants,  Europ>e  to  United  States,  January  to  June,  1847,  ii,  595. 

Louis,  Mo.:  Public  school  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  74 j  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  immj 

rants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  immigrant  banks,  li,  413,  415;  foreign  depart 

lents  in  banks,  ii,  418;  immigration  to  boot  and  shoe  industry,  i,  519. 

Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ii,  8. 

Mary*s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ii,  8. 

Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ii,  8. 

Paul,  Minn.,  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

Paul  College  of  Law,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 

Vincent's  Seminary,  German  town.  Pa.,  ii,  8. 

esmen,  agents,  etc.,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  793-795,  821-829. 

*^^omen,  femiale  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  815-817,  830-838. 

^t  characteristics  of  recent  immigrant  labor  supply,  i,  498-500. 

^^  keepers  and  bartenders,  male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829. 

^ulos,  N.,  Greek  consul-general  at  Chicago,  letters  from,  ii,  397,  398. 

"^^fining  near  San  Francisco,  Japanese  engaged  in,  i,  664. 

lotion  Army.  English,  promotes  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  608. 

^ancisco,  Cfal.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153;  pub 

9chool  pupils,  ii,  14,  15,  17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  8cho<; 

dls,  ii,  64,  72,  75;  immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  number  of  Eas 

ians  admitted  at  port,  January  to  September,  1910,  i,  677. 

ition.    See  Housing  conditions.  Toilet  accommodations.  Water  supply,  etc, 

ritic.    See  Aryan. 

lia.    See  Italy,  number  of  immigrants  from. 

it,  Frank  P.,  quoted,  i,  201. 
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Scotch-Irish:  Definition,  i,  249;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627- 
claysification  of  charity  patients,  ii,  286-290;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-356;  n 
in  United  States  of  charity  patients,  ii,  263-266;  wages  and  earnings,  i,  3 
charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  270-272;  insar 
mental  defects,  ii,  270;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  49-61;  literacy,  i,  438-447;  citiz 
i,  484-489;  location  of  wife,  i,  459,  460. 

Scotland :  Counties  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  273;  insanity,  ii,  248, 249;  Irish  imi 
to,  i,  250;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167;  nai 
in  United  States,  i,  134,  135,  137.  623;  in  cities  orf  United  States,  i,  145;  ci 
164,  183-188,  205-211;  insanity  and  feeblemindedness,  ii,  239-242;  chil 
immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  in  bituminc 
mining,  i,  506;  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  literacy,  i,  ^ 
conjugal  condition,  i,  447-460. 

Scran  ton,  Pa.:  Foreign -bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  162 
school  pupils,  ii,  14, 15, 17-23,  71,  72,  74;  teachers,  ii,  52-63;  parochial  school 
ii,  64-72,  75. 

Seamen,  alien:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  351-369;  recommendation,  i,  45;  lej 
regarding,  ii,  758-761,  799,  800;  not  subject  ^  immigration  law,  ii,  355,  359;  p 
new  immigration  act,  ii,  367;  naturalization  of,  ii,  829;  Chinese  on  America 
ii,  583,  584;  number  of  Chinese  entering  United  States  ports,  ii,  357;  numbei 
ing,  ii,  356-358,  363;  discharged  and  resigned,  ii,  362,  363;  brought  over  witl 
standing  that  they  will  desert,  ii,  357^  361;  extracts  from  reports  of  Commi 
General  of  Immigration  concerning,  li,  355-358;  not  subject  to  Australia! 
gration  law,  ii,  633. 

Seamstresses,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838.     (See  al3o  Needle 

Seasonal  labor:  Definition  of  term,  i,  551;  races  studied,  i,  551,  593-601;  Ita 
New  York,  i,  573,  575;  East  Indians,  i,  679;  Mexicans,  i,  687,  688;  Chinese 
recent  immigrants,  in  West,  i,  649;  immigrants  from  Hawaii,  i,  711;  wages  ar 
of  labor,  i,  597;  padrone  system,  i,  596,  597;  assimilation  slow,  i,  575,  60C 
labor  in  hop-fields,  i,  693;  crews  of  pickers  organized  by  employers,  i,  693; 
fomia,  i,  668;  white,  obtained  through  employment  agencies,  i,  693. 

Seattle,  Wash. :  Immigrants  as  charity  seekers,  ii,  93-115;  prosecutions  for  whi 
traffic,  ii,  350. 

Second  ^neration,  definition  of  term  as  here  used,  i,  777. 

Segregation  of  immigrants:  Effects  of,  i,  496,  497;  old  and  new  immigration 
540,  648;  in  agriculture,  i,  569,  570;  by  employers,  i,  647;  assimilation  of  J 
in  spite  of^  i,  675. 

Selection  of  immigrants,  Canada's  policy,  ii,  607,  608,  610-613. 

Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  amendments  proposed  by,  1906^  i,  9,  10. 

Separation  of  sexes  in  steerage:  Legislation  of  1860,  ii,  594;  of  1882,  li,  597.  ( 
Steerage  conditions  and  Steerage  legislation.) 

Seraphic,  A.  A.,  padrone-system  inspector,  and  author  of  report,  i,  3;  ii,  391; 
ii,  387-408. 

Serb.    See  Croatian. 

Serbo-Croatian  population  and  distribution,  i,  230.     (See  al'fo  Croatian  and  SIoa 

Serbo-Horv'atian.    See  Croatian. 

Sergi:  Classification  of  races,  i,  218;  opinion  of,  as  to  origin  of  Italians,  i,  250. 

Serrcp,  classification  of  races,  i,  277. 

Serv  ants  and  waiters:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-829;  female  breads 
i.  804-806,  830-838.     (See  al  o  Domestic  and  personal  service.) 

Servia:  Departments  of,  ii,  698;  population,  i,  231;  illiteracy^  i,  177;  number  of 
in,  i,  245;  Roumanians,  i,  263;  Serbo-Croatians,  i,  230;  immigrant  remittal 
ii,  429.    (See  also  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.) 

Servaan:  Definition,  i,  273;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i^  97,  214,  2 
portion  of  males,  i,  98;  population  in  EuropSe,  i,  214;  number  m  Austria-H 
1,  219;  number  of  housenolds  and  persons  studied,  i,  316-320,  733-737;  em 
studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737- 
286-290;  age  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy, 
447,  481-484,  769-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100-102,  357-363,  760;  length 
dence,  i,  349-356,  636,  637,  740;  residence  in  United  States,  effect  onEnglisl 
ing,  literacv,  et<?.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477-481.  751,  769;  ii,  263-266;  occupi 
363-366,  761,  762;  wages  and  earnings,  ij  36^^03,  405-411,  764-766;  family 
1,  412-417;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  in  charity  hospitals,  ii,  258-261,  5 
insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii,  270;  eainful  occupation  in  the  home, 
status  of  children,  i,  763;  in  schools,  u,  10-16,  18-27,  49-55,  64-66,  76-) 
portion  of  children,  i,  739;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447,  770,  771;  English-spea 
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imghip  ticket  agents:  Emigration  induced  by,  i,  25.  18&-192;  ii,  384-386;  bonu 

lid  to,  by  Can&a,  ii,  607,  608;  peddlers  in  New  York  City,  ii,  421;  immigraD 

inkers  as,  ii,  415,  416,  433;  various  State  laws  regarding,  ii,  436. 

i\  industry.    See  Iron  and  steel  manufacturing. 

jrage  conditions:  Abstract  of  rei>ort  on,  ii,  291-303;  conclusions,  i,  30;  reconmiec 

itions,  i,  46;  ii,  602;  trans-Atlantic,  ii,  295-302;  coastwise,  ii,  302,  303;  early,  causa 

L£Fering  and  death,  ii,  589, 590;  regulated  by  law  of  1819,  ii,  561;  law  amended  184 

id  1848,  ii,  564;  investigation  of,  1873,  ii,  596;  law  of  1882  amended  1907,  ii.  577 

1  sailing  vessels,  1819-1855,  ii,  589-594;  on  steamship,  ii,  594-602;  present  unmvoi 

>le  conditions  the  result  of  nonenforcement  of  existing  laws,  ii,  602;  section  4^ 

,w  of  1907,  ii,  743,  744;  Government  supervision  of  ships  at  sea,  recommended,  ii 

)2;  emigrant-carrying  ships  to  Argentina,  ii,  642.    {See  also  Steerage  legislation. 

irage  legislation:  Abstract  of  report  on,  ii,  585-602;  act  of  1819,  ii,  590,  591;  of  1847 

,  591,  592;  of  1848,  ii,  592,  593;  of  1855,  ii,  593,  594;  passenger  act  of  1882,  ii,  59( 

)7;  navigation  act  amend^,  1907,  ii,  743,  744;  recent  l^slation,  ii,  597-^600;  cubi 

I  space  per  passenger  required,  1908,  ii,  601;  vessels  subject  to  laws  of  both  countr 

:  departure  and  country  of  destination,  ii,  601;  bills  providing  for  Govemmen 

i{)ervision  of  ships  at  sea,  pending  in  Congress,  ii,  6C^.    (See  also  Steerage  coe 

Ltions,  Immigration  law,  l^egislation,  etc,) 

la,  Antonio,  quoted  as  to  treatment  of  Italian  infants,  ii,  547. 

lographers  and  typewriters,  female  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  830-838. 

y.  Justice,  dissenting  opinion  from  Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  New  Yorl 

amigration  law,  ii,  567. 

vaways:  Report  on,  ii,  351-369;  r^ulation  regarding,  ii,  761;  number  enterin 

nited  States,  ii,  363-367;  specific  cases,  ii,  363,  364;  not  regarded  as  immigrants,  ii 

>5. 

(et  railway  transportation,  Japanese  employed  in,  Los  Angeles,  i,  664.    (See  als 

lectric  railway  transportation.) 

ke-breakers:  Recent  immigrants  as,  in  West,  i,  646;  Japanese,  i,  664;  Mexicans,  i 

55,  686. 

ar-cane  growing,  Italians  in,  i,  570,  571. 

ar  industry  of  Hawaii,  i,  699. 714-716, 720-722;  planters'  association,  i,  703, 704, 71C 

ar  refining:  Summary  of  aata  secured,  i,  312,  313;  households  and  employee 

udied,  i,  294,  323-326,  332,  333;  earnings,  i,  384-386, 390-392,  394.    (Su  also  Beet 

igar  industry.) 

imer  boarders  on  Hebrew  farms,  i,  578. 

n^rside.  Ark.,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  567,  568. 

»erintendent  of  immigration,  office  authorized  1891,  ii,  571. 

•erior.  Wis.:  Foreign-bom  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 

»crvision,  greater,  required  among  non-English-speaking  employees,  i,  538. 

ireme  Court,  United  States:  Recommended  national  control  of  immigration,  187( 

,  567,  578;  New  York  immigration  law  of  1824,  ii,  567;  Massachusetts  immi^tio 

.w  of  1837,  ii,  567;  various  other  State  laws  declared  unconstitutional,  ii,  56^ 

ccision  in  Keller  case,  ii,  331. 

pension  of  immigration:  Chinese^  for  20  years,  proposed  1882,  ii,  580;  Chines 

[borers,  for  10  years,  law  of  1882,  ii,  580;  Canadian  Governor  General  may  prohibi 

amigration  of  any  race,  ii,  622.    (See  also  Number  of  immigrants  admitted.) 

iden:  Divisions  of,  ii,  699;  population,  i,  214,  271;  illiteracy,  i,  177;  insanity,  ii 

18,  249;  steerage  laws,  referrea  to,  ii,  600;  Canada  induces  immigration  from,  i 

)7.  608;  immigrants  from,  1820-1910,  i,  65-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167,  214,  271 

atives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134,  135, 137, 155, 156,  623;  in  cities  of  United  State 

145;  crime,  ii,  205-211 ;  children  of  immigrants  from,  employed,  i,  320-333, 336-347 

27-636:  age  classification,  i,  463-467;  earnings,  i,  366-403;  hteracy,  i,  438-447 

)njugai  condition,  i,  447-460.    (See  also  Scandina\'ia.) 

Mlish:  Definition,  i,  271;  number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  214*  population  i 

iurope,  i,  214;  number  in  Finland,  i,  236,  271;  number  of  households  and  persor 

;udied,   i,  316-320,  557,   601,  639-642,   733-737;  employees  studied,   i,  320-33C 

J6-347,  506,  507,  627-636;  age  classification,  i,  463-467,  737-739;  ii,  136,  286-29( 

^  at  time  of  coming,  effect  on  English-speaking  and  literacy,  i,  446,  447,  481-48^ 

59-771;  occupation  abroad,  i,  100, 101, 357-363,  760;  length  of  residence,  i,  349-35C 

J6,  637,  740;  ii,  84,  85;  residence  in  United  States,  eiffect  on  English-speaking 

teracy,  etc.,  i,  445,  446,  461-463,  477^81,  751,  769;  ii,  147-151,  263-266,  280-28i 

flidence  in  agricultural  locality,  i,  604;  number  of  breadwinners,  i,  778,  803,  82^ 

\7;  occupation,  i.  363-366,  761,  762,  828,  837;  in  agricultural  pursuits,  i,  548,  54i 

)0y  828,  837:  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  i,  828;  in  building  trades,  i,  781 

O,  828;  in  clerical  pursuits,  i,  791,  792,  814,  815,  828,  837;  in  collar,  cuff,  and  shii 

Miufacturing,  i,  837;  in  cotton  mills,  i,  828,  837;  in  domestic  and  personal  service 

804-«06,  82S,  837;  iron  and  steel  workers,  i,  784,  785,  828;  \^\iot«»,  V,!^,!*^ 
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T. 

'ableware,  glass.    See  Glass  manufacturing. 

'acoma,  Waah.:  Foreign-born  in  male  population,  i,  151;  citizenship,  i,  153. 
'ailors:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  821-«29;  female  breadwinners,  i,  83(M 
'ampa,  Fla.:  Households  studied  in  cigar  and  tobacco  investigation,  i,  313;  desert 

alien  seamen,  ii,  360. 
'anneries.    8u  Leather  manufacturing. 

Wiff,  sugar  industr>r  of  Hawaii  stimulated  by  protection,  i,  701. 
*asmania:  Immigration  and  emigration,  1851-1901,  ii,  ()32;  assisted  immigration, 

633.    {See  also  Australia.) 
*ataric.    See  Finno-Tataric^  Russian,  etc. 

*atars,  number  in  Roumania,  i,  263.    {See  also  Russian  and  Turkiif^h.) 
'ax:  Of  foreign  miners,  California,  1853,  ii,  578;  of  C  hinese,  California,  i,  657;  ii,  t 

income,  Hawaii,  i,  704^  7^7;  75  per  cent  of  income  tax  appropriated  for  encourag 

immigration,  Hawaii,  i,  704.    {See  also  Head  tax.) 
'eachers:  In  public  scnool  investigation,  ii,  48-63;  schedule  form  used,  ii,  686;  n 

breadwinners  reported  as,  i,  818;  female  breadwinners,  i,  818-820,  830-838.    ( 

also  Schools.^ 

•ehuan tepee,  isthmus  of,  immigration  to  Hawaii  by  way  of,  i,  721. 
'elegraph  and  telephone  operators,  female  breadwinners  reported  aa,  i,  830-838. 
'em pie  College,  Philadelpnia,  Pa.,  ii,  8. 
'ennessee:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129 j  Italian  commimities,  i,  500,  566;  Itali 

admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,   105-109;  number 

immigrants  in  bituminous  coal  mines,  negligible,  i,  505,  506;  regulation  of  banki 

ii,  435;  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii^  232. 
'eutonic:  Definition  of  term,  i,  281;  population,  i,  226;  classification  of  languaj 

i,  281. 
'exas:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155;  citizenship,  i,  150;  German  farmere 

548;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;  Japanese  in  agriculture,  i,  592;  Italian  communities 

560,  566;  Italians  admitted  and  departed,  i,  568;  immigrants  destined  to,  i^  1 

109;  competes  with  Canada  for  immigrants,  ii,  609;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  4 

insanity,  ii,  232. 
'extile-mill  operatives:  Male  breadwinners  reported  as,  i„  786-788,  821-829;  fem 

breadwinners,  i,  610-613,  811,  812,  830-838;  females  in  Massachusetts,  i,  810.    ( 

also  Cotton  goods  manufacturing.  Silk  goods  manufacturing  and  dyeing.  Woo 

and  worsted  manu&tcturing.  Carpet  manufacturing,  and  Uosicry  and  knit  go 

manufacturing.) 

heodore.  Const.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 
heologioEd  Seminary  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  ii,  8. 
heology,  students  of.  ii^  76-79,  82,  83. 
hird-class  accommodations:  Have  replaced  steerage  on  several  trans- Atlantic  sh 

ii,  600;  on  sailing  vessels  onl^,  until  1850,  ii,  594.     {See  also  Steer J^2:e  conditions 
hurston,  L.  A.,  former  commissioner  of  immigration,  Hawaii,  quot  h1,  i,  702,  703. 
icket  agents.    See  Steamship  ticket  agents, 
ips  paid  to  Greek  bootblacks,  taken  by  padronee,  ii,  402. 
bbacco  and  cigar  making:  Summary  of  data  secured,  i,  313;  households  and  < 

ployees  studied,  i,  294,  323-333,  627-634;  earnings,  i,  396-403;  established  wh 

cheap  woman  and  child  labor  is  available^  i,  541;  Chinese  in,  San  FraucL^o 

655,  659;  male  breadwinners  reported  as  in,  i,  821-829;  female  breadwinner: 

830-838. 
oilet  accommodations:  For  steerage  passengers,  laws  of  1848  and  1908,  ii,  593,  6 

of  households  of  immigrants  in  cities,  i,  754,  755.    {See  also  Stwrage  conditi 

and  Housing  conditions.) 
oledo,  Ohio,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 
oronto,  Ontario,  stature  of  children  in,  ii,  555. 

ourists:  Arriving  in  United  States,  destinations  of,  1899-1910,   i,   105;  rcgulat 
regarding^,  775.    {See  also  Transits.) 

racnoma:  Defined,  i,  110;  classed  as  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  1897,  i,  1 
specialists  are  emplojred  to  detect,  i,  198. 

ractability:  Characteristic  of  races  of  recent  immigration,  i,   500,   501;  Mexi( 
railroad  employees,  i,  684. 
rade,  immigrants  in  cities  engaged  in,  i,  761,  762. 

cade  and  transportation:  Male  bread winnere  engaged  in,  i,  821-829;  female  bre 
winners,  i,  830-838. 
rade  imions.    See  Labor  organizations. 
radeiB,  clerkB,  etc.,  number  emigrating  to  Canada,  ii,  613. 
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lited  Kiagdom:  No  emi^ratioii  problem  of  Importance,  i,  168;  emigration  to  Briti 

colonies  encouraged  and  assisted,  i,  168;  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820-1910, 

55-96;  1882  and  1907,  i,  167.     {See  also  separate  countries.) 

lited  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminarv^  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ii,  8. 

liversities  of  Buffalo,  California,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Marylan 

Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburg,  investigations  in,  ii,  8.    (See  also  High 

educational  institutions.) 

jah:    Foreign-bom  in,  i,  127,  129,  149,  155,  623;    citizenship,  i,  150;    immigrai 

destined  to,  i,  105-109;  farm  households  studied,  i,  639;  regulation  of  banking, 

435. 

dca,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  banks  in,  ii,  413. 

V. 

Udese,  N.  C,  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  563. 

due  of  manufactures  east  of  Rocky  Mountains,  1880-1905,  i,  491. 

stable  growing,  Japanese  seasonal  labor  in,  i,  667.     (See  also  Agriculture  a 

Seasonal  Tabor.) 

shicles.    See  Agricultural  implement  and  vehicle  manufacturing. 

^rmont:    Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126,  128,  149,  155;    citizenship,  i,  150;    immigrai 

destined  to,  i,  105-109;  no  regulation  of  private  or  immigrant  banks,  ii,  435;  msa 

ity,  ii,  232. 

sterinary  science,  students  of,  ii,  7&-79,  82.  83. 

stoes,  Presidents' :  Arthur,  bill  suspending  Chinese  immigration  for  20  years,  ISi 

ii,  580;   Cleveland,  bill  providing  for  educational  test,  1897,  ii,  573,  574;   Hay( 

abrogation  of  Burlingame  treaty,  1879,  ii,  580.     (See  also  Executive  order.) 

ctoria:    Immigration  and  emigration,  ii,  632,  635;    assisted  immigration,  ii,  6^ 

Chinei<e  immigration,  ii,  635.    (See  also  Australia.) 

neland,  N.  J.:  Italian  agricultural  colony,  i,  561,  565;  Hebrew  colonies,  i,  578,  5' 

ncyards,  Japanese  seasonal  labor  in,  i,  667.    (See  also  Agriculture  and  Seasoi 

labor.) 

rgiuia:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128;  immigrants  destined  to,  i,  105-109;  employ< 

in  bituminous  coal  mines  mainly  of  recent  immigration,  i,  506;  regulation  of  bar 

ing,  ii,  435:  cases  of  peonage,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii,  232. 

dts  abroad:   Employees  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  i,  461-463;   Italians  mig 

lorv,  ii,  532.    (See  also  Return  movement,  Previous  residence  in  United  Stat 

ach,  definition  of  term,  i,  262. 

licos,  J.  N.,  Greek  physician  in  Chicago,  letter  signed  by,  ii,  398. 

ting  age,  nativity  of  males  of,  i,  14^156.    (See  aUo  Citizenship.) 

W. 

iges  and  earnings: 
Effects  of  recent  immigrants  on,  i,  540,  541,  646;  recent  immigrants  and  Japan< 
displacing  Chinese  at  higher  wages.  Pacific  coast,  i,  658;  varv  for  old  and  n* 
immigrant  races  on  street  railways  in  West,  i,  646;  only  slightly  increased 
recent  immigrants  and  Mexicans  in  West,  i,  646;  in  bituminous  coal  mines 
Pennsylvania,  lower  than  elsewhere,  i,  38;  effect  of  lal)or  organizations  in  We 
i,  647;  farm  labor  in  West,  i,  654,   669,  670,  672,  679;  immigrants  empl 
fellow-countrymen  at  lower  than  current,  i,  654;  sugar-beet  lauorers,  i,  6J 
seasonal  farm  labor,  i,  597,  670;  of  Asiatics,  California,  higher  than  formerlv 
679;  Cliinese,  i,  656,  658,  659;  East  Indians,  i,  676,  678,  679;  Japanese,  i,  6. 
665,  667,  669,  670,  672,  673,  675,  683;  Mexicans,  i,  640,  683;  on  sugar  plan 
tions,  Hawaii,  i,  707,  715,  720;  results  of  European  investigation  reading 
186,187;  acauseofemigration,  i,  185, 186;  of  Greek  boys,  ii,  403, 404;  increas< 
in  Europe,  as  result  of  emigration  of  labor,  i,  169,  277. 
Hourly  earnings — 

Beet  sugar,  i,  688;  glass  l)ottles,  i,  524;  plate  glass,  i,  521;  slaughtering  a 
meat  packing,  i,  403,  404. 
Daily  earnings — 

No  criterion  of  annual  income,  i,  39,  370,  371;  bituminous  coal  mines,  i,  3( 
396-403,  534;  cigars  and  tobacco,  i,  313,  396-i03;  construction  work, 
396-403;  oil  refining,  i,  311,  396-403;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 
396-403;  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico,  i,  686;  farm  labor,  California,  i,  6 
seasonal  agricultural  labor,  i,  000;  glass  bottles,  i,  524;  manufacturing  a 
mining,  i,  370-374,  379-38,3,  396-403;  metallifemus  mining  and  smeltii 
i,  686;  street  railways,  the  West,  i,  640,  085,  080;  of  East  Indians,  i,  0 
680;  of  Mexicans,  i,  683,  685-087;  laborers  in  Hawaii,  i,  707, 715S. 
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t  Indian:  Number  of  immigrants  admitted,  i,  97,  215;  proportion  of  males,  i,  98 
tstination,  i,  106-109;  previous  residence  in  United  States,  i,  104;  money  oi 
nding,  i,  103;  employees  studied,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  occupation  abroad 
100,  101;  length  of  residence,  i,  116,  349-356;  occupation,  i,  117,  118,  wages  anc 
mings,  i,  366-403;  charity  seekers,  ii,  95-109;  insanity  and  mental  defects,  ii 
7;  in  schools,  ii,  10-16,  18-31,  64-66;  literacy,  i,  99,  438-447;  citizenship,  i,  484- 
9;  return  movement,  i,  112-118;  in  Canada,  ii,  612,  626.  (See  al  o  Cuban,  VotU 
Lean,  etc.) 

t  Indies:  Races  of,  ii,  685,  700,  713,  721,  726;  number  of  immigrants  from,  1820- 
10,  i,  65-96;  Dutch  in,  i,  232;  natives  of,  in  United  States,  i,  134, 136, 137;  childrei 
immigrant  from,  employed,  i,  320-333,  336-347,  627-636;  literacy,  i,  438-447 
'ee  al'o  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  etc.) 

t  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  representative  immigrant  conmiunity,  i,  496. 
t  Virginia:  Foreign-bom  in.  i,  126.  128;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  anc 
larries,  i,  492;  immigrants  aestinea  to,  i,  105-109;  regulation  of  banking,  ii,  435 
sea  of  peona^,  ii,  445;  insanity,  ii,  232.     (^See  al  o  South,  bituminous  coal  mining, 
tern  Australia:  Immigration  and  emigration,  1851-1901,  ii,  632;  assisted  immigra 
3n  to,  ii,  633.    (See  ai'O  Australia.) 
tt»m  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio^  ii,  8. 
tern  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.,  li,  8. 
^ler,  William  R.,  member  of  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12,  165. 
tc%  W.  J.,  director  of  Canadian  propaganda  in  United  States,  annual  report  quoted 
,  608-610. 

,te  Russian:  Definition  of  term,  i,  265;  population,  i,  265.    (See  aho  Russian.) 
te-slave  traffic:  Abstract  of  report  on,  li,  323-350;  conclusions,  i,  30;  recom 
eudations,  i,  46;  information  regarding,  furnished  to  authorities,  i,  23;  botweci 
urope  and  United  States,  i,  30;  legislation  for  suppression  of,  ii,  577.    (See  aUt 
restitution.) 

te-slave  traffic  act:  Of  June  25,  1910,  ii,  744-747;  result  of  Commission's  investi 
ktions,  i,  30. 

ting,  Ind.,  population,  and  immigration  to  oil  refineries,  i,  527,  528. 
kes-Barre,  Fa.,  immi^nts  as  charitv  seekers,  ii,  93-115. 

iiams,  Wm.,  commissioner  at  Bllis  Island,  action  regarding  homes  and  aid  societies 
,  314,  315,  322. 

lis,  H.  Parker,  editorial  adviser  to  Immigration  Commission,  i,  12. 
mington,  Del.,  immigration  to  leather  factories,  i,  529. 
d  or  Wend.    See  Slovenian, 
dow  glass.    See  Glass  manufacturing. 

consin:  Foreign-bom  in,  i,  126, 128, 149, 151, 155;  citizenship,  i,  150,  152;  Hebre? 
rmers,  i,  576;  Italian  communities,  i,  560;  Polish  farmers,  i,  583;    cheese  industr} 
Green  County,  i,  549;  wages  of  sugar-beet  laborers,  i,  597;  immigrant^)  dontiiiec 
>,  i,  105-109;  employees  in  manufactures,  mines,  and  (quarries,  i,  492;  voting  lawi 
nient,  i,  153;  immigrant  banks,  ii,  414;  private  banking  virtually  prohibited,  ii 
M;  insanitv,  ii,  232;  emigration  to  Canada,  ii,  617. 
cousin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ii,  8. 
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